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CHAPTER  I. 

"sound  an  alabm." 

Thb  half-hour  dressing-bell  rang  out  as 
Sir  Dancan  Forbes  jumped  Arom  the  hired 
carriage  which  had  borne  him  the  last 
stage  of  his  Journey  to  Kilsyth,  and  imme- 
diately followed  his  servant,  who  had  put 
in  a  pantomimically  abrupt  appearance  at 
the  carriage-door,  to  his  room.  The  steam- 
ing horses  shook  their  sides,  and  rattled 
wheir  harness  dismally,  in  the  dreary  autum- 
nal evening;  but  a  host  of  gillies  and  un- 
derstrappers had  hurried  out  at  the  noise 
of  the  approaching  wheels,  and  so  quickly 
despoiled  the  carriage  of  its  luggage,  that 
within  a  very  few  minutes  its  driver — 
comforted  by  something  over  his  fare,  in 
addition  to  a  stiff  glass  of  the  incomparable 
Kilsyth  whlskev  —  was  slowly  wending  his 
way  back,  over  a  road  which  to  any  one 
but  a  Highlander  would  have  seemed  impas- 
sable, in  the  fog  that  had  begun  to  cloud 
the  neighboring  mountains  in  an  almost  im- 
penetrable shroud  of  misty  gray.  From  the 
cold,  chilly,  damp  mountain  air,  fix>m  the 
long  solitary  ride,  for  the  last  twenty  miles 
of  which-  he  had  not  met  a  human  creature, 
to  the  airy  bedroom  with  its  French  paper, 
the  bright  wood-fire  burning  on  its  hearth, 
the  wax  candles  on  the  dressing-table,  the 
drawn  chintz  curtains,  the  neat  writing- 
table,  the  little  shelf  of  prettily-bound,  well- 
chosen  books,  was  a  transition,  indeed,  for 
Duncan  Forbes.  One  glance  around  suf- 
ficed to  show  him  all  these  things,  and  to 
show  him,  in  addition,  the  steaming  bath, 
the  warmed  linen,  the  other  yarious  ar- 
rangements for  his  comfort  which  the  fore- 
thought of  IMxon,  his  servant,  had  prepared 
fbr  him.  He  was  used  to  luxuries,  and 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  rough  it ;  he  was 
not  an  impressionable  young  man;  but 
there  are  times,  even  if  we  be  only  eight- 
ana-twenty,  good-looking,  and  in  the 
Household  Brigade,  when  we  feel  a  kind  of 
sympathy  with  the  working-man  who  de- 


clared that  "  lifb  was  not  all  beer  and  skit- 
tles," and  are  disposed  to  look  rather  more 
seriously  than  usual  upon  our  own  condi- 
tion and  our  surroundings.  The  Journey 
firom  Glenlaggan — it  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, an  awfhl  road  —  had  had  its  effect 
on  Duncan  Forbes.  Why  he  should  have 
permitted  himself  to  be  worked  upon  either 
by  a  sense  of  solitude,  or  by  an  involuntary 
tribute  to  the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  or 
perhaps  by  dyspepsia,  arising  A*om  a  recent 
change  of  livlug,  to  fall  temporarily  into  a 
low  state  of  mind;  to  think  about  his  duns, 
debts,  and  difficulties;  to  wonder  why  he 
was  not  at  that  moment  staying  with  his 
mother  in  Norfolk,  instead  of  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  the  Highlands;  to  think  of  his 
cousin  Ethel  Spalding,  and  to  clench  his 
fists  violently,  and  mutter  strong  expres- 
sions, as  the  image  of  a  certain  Dundas 
Adair,  commonly  called  Lord  Adair,  rose 
before  him  simultaneously  with  that  of  his 
said  cousin;  why  he  then  fell  into  a  state 
which  was  half  lachrymose  and  half  mo- 
rose, impelling  him  to  reiVesh  himself  Arom 
a  silver  flask,  and  to  make  many  mental 
resolutions  as  to  his  fkiture  life, — why  he 
did  alL  this  is  utterly  immaterial  to  us,  as 
Sir  Duncan  Forbes  is  by  no  manner  of 
means  our  hero,  in  ftu^t,  has  very  little  to 
do  with  our  story.  But  the  Journey  had  its 
effect  upon  him,  and  rendered  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  Kilsyth  doubly  precious  in 
his  eyes.  So  that  when  he  had  had  his 
bath,  and,  well  advanced  in  his  dressing, 
was  luxuriating  in  the  comfort  of  cleanli- 
ness and  ttesh  linen,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
excellent  dinner,  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
turned to  his  normal  condition  to  ask  Dix- 
on —  who  had  preceded  him  by  a  couple  of 
days  — whether  the  house  was  ftill,  and 
who  were  there. 

'*  House  quite  fhll,  sir,**  replied  Dixon. 
"  Colonel  Jefferson,  sir,  of  the  First  Life- 
guards ;  Capting  Severn,  sir,  of  the  Second 
Life-guards,  and  his  lady ;  Markls  Towces- 
ter,  as  have  Jist  Jincd  the  Blues;  Honble 
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CaptlDg  Shaddock,  of  the  Eighteenth  'Us- 
8nrs ;  Lord  Roderick  Douglas,  of  the  Scots 
Fusileera;  and " 

"  Drop  the  Army  List,  Dixon,"  growled 
his  master,  at  that  moment  performing 
heavily  on  his  head  with  a  pair  of  hair- 
brushes ;  "  who  else  Is  here  ?  ** 

"There's  the  Danish  Minister,  sir — 
which  I  won't  try  to  pronounce  his  name  — 
and  his  lady;  and  there's  the  Dook  and 
Duchess  of  Northallerton  —  which  the 
Dook  has  the  gout  that  bad,  his  man  told 
me — used  to  be  In  our  rldgment,  Sir  Dun- 
can, and  was  bought  out  by  his  mother  on 
his  father's  death  —  as  to  be  past  bearln' 
sometimes;  and  Lady  Fairfax,  sir;  and 
Lady  Dunkeld,  as  Is  Lady  Muriel's  coasln, 
dlr;  and  a  Mr.  Pltcaim,  as  Is  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  family's ;  and  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  as 
Is,  I'm  told,  a  hartist,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  sir  —  he  hasn't  brought  a  man  here, 
sir;  so  I'm  unable  to  say;  but  he  seems  to 
be  well  thought  of,  sir ;  quite  at  his  ease,  as 
they  say,  among  the  company,  sir." 

'*  Dear  me  I  "  said  Duncan  Forbes,  sus- 
pending the  action  of  the  halr-bmshes  for  a 
moment,  while  he  grinned  grimly  ;  **you 
seem  to  be  a  great  obseiTer,  Dixon." 

*'Well,  sir,  one  can't  keep  one's  hears 
shut  entirely,  nor  one's  eyes,  and  I  noticed 
this  gentleman  took  a  kind  of  leading  part 
ill  the  talk  at  dinner,  sir,  yesterday.  O,  I 
forgot,  sir;  Miss  Kilsyth  have  not  been  well 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  sir  ;  kep'  her 
room,  havln'  caught  cold  returnin'  from  a 
luncheon-party  up  at  what  they  call  a  sheal- 
Ing  — kind  of  'ut,  sir,  In  the  'Ills,  where 
they  put  up  when  stalkln',  as  I  make  out, 
sir, — and  her  maid  says  Is  uncommon  low 
and  bad." 

<'  HI,  Is  she  ?  --  Miss  Kilsyth ?  Jove,  that's 
bad  I  Haven't  they  sent  for  a  doctor,  or  that 
kind  of  thing?" 

*'Yes,  sir,  they  have  sent  for  a  doctor; 
and  he's  been,  sir;  leastways  when  I  say 
doctor,  sir,  I  mean  to  say  the  'pothecary 
from  the  village,  sir.  Comes  on  a  shady 
kind  of  a  cob,  sir,  and  I  shouldn't  say  knew 
much  about  It.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  — 
diuner  gong!" 

Sir  Duncan  Forbes's  toilet  Is  happily 
complete  at  the  time  of  this  announcement, 
4nd  be  sallies  downstairs  towards  the  draw- 
ing-room. Entering,  he  finds  most  of  the 
company  already  assembled  ;  and  In  the 
careless  glance  which  he  throws  around  as 
the  door  closes  behind  him,  he  recognizes  a 
bevy  of  London  fHends,  looking,  with  per- 
haps the  addition  of  a  little  bronze  in  the 


men,  and  a  little  plumpness  In  the  ladlefr. 
exactly  as  he  left  them  at  the  concluding 
ball  of  the  season  two  months  ago.  Some 
he  has  not  seen  for  a  longer  period,  his 
host  among  them.  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth,  keen 
sportsman,  whether  with  rod  or  gun  ;  land 
lord  exercising  Influepce  over  his  tenants, 
not  by  his  position  alone,  but  by  the  real 
Indubitable  Interest  which  he  takes  In  their 
well-being;  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county, 
first  patron  and  best  Judge  at  Its  agricultu- 
ral meetings,  chairman  of  the  bench  >f 
magistrates,  prime  mover  in  the  herrlig 
fishery,  —  what  does  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth  do 
in  London?  Little  enough,  truth  to  tell; 
gives  a  very  perftinctory  attendfvnce  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  meets  old  Mends  at 
Brookes's,  dines  at  a  few  of  the  earlier 
meetings  of  the  Fox  Club,  and  does  his  ut- 
most to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  Liberal 
whip,  who  dare  not  offend  him,  and  yet 
grieves  most  lamentably  over  his  short- 
comings at  St.  Stephen's.  See  him  now  as 
he  stands  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  back 
to  the  drawing-room  fire,  a  hale  hearty  man, 
whose  fifty  years  of  life  have  never  bent  his 
form  nor  scarcely  dimmed  the  fire  In  his 
bright  blue  eye.  Life,  Indeed,  has  been 
pretty  smooth  and  pleasant  to  Kilsyth  since, 
when  a  younger  son,  he  was  gazetted  to  the 
42d;  and  after  a  slight  sojourn  In  that 
distinguished  regiment,  was  sent  for  by  his 
father  to  take  the  place  of  his  elder  brother, 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  when  out 
on  a  stalk.  A  shadow — deep  enough  at  the 
moment,  but  now  mercifully  lightened  by 
Time,  the  grim  yet  kindly  consoler,  had 
fallen  across  his  path  when  his  wife,  whom 
he  loved  so  well,  and  whom  he  had  taken 
firom  her  quiet  English  home,  where,  a  sim- 
ple parson's  daughtei;  she  had  captivated 
the  young  Highland  officer,  had  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  second  child.  But  he  had 
survived  the  shock;  and  long  afterwards, 
when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  family  title 
and  estates,  and  was,  indeed,  himself  well  on 
the  way  to  middle  age,  had  married  again. 
Kilsyth's  second  wife  was  the  sister  of  a 
Scottish  earl  of  old  fisimily  and  small  estate, 
8  high-bred  woman,  much  younger  than 
her  husband,  who  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren (little  children  at  the  time  our  story 
opens),  and  who,  not  merely  In  her  High- 
land neighborhood,  but  In  the  best  society 
of  London,  In  which  she  was  ungrudgingly 
received,  was  looked  upon  as  a  pattern 
wife.  With  the  name  of  Lady  Muriel  Kil- 
syth the  most  Inveterate  scandal-mongera 
had  never  ventured  to  make  tree.  The  mere 
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met  of  her  being  more  than  twenty  years 
younger  than  her  husband  had  given  them 
the  greatest  hope  of  onslaught  when  the 
marriage  was  first  announced;  but  Lady 
Muriel  had  calmly  faced  her  foes,  and  not  the 
most  observant  of  them  had  as  yet  espied 
the  smallest  flaw  in  her.  Her  behavior  to 
her  husband,  without  being  in  the  least  de- 
gree gu6.iing,  was  so  thoroughly  circum- 
spect, they  lived  together  on  such  excellent 
terms  of  something  that  was  evidently  more 
than  amity,  though  it  never  pretended  to  de- 
votion, that  the  scandal-mongers  were  utterly 
defeated.  Balked  in  one  direction,  they 
launched  out  in  another;  they  could  not  de- 
grade the  husband  by  their  pity,  but  they 
could  mildly  annoy  the  wife  with  reflections 
on  her  conduct  to  her  step-children.  '*  Poor 
little  things,"  they  said,  '*  with  such  an  am- 
bitious woman  for  step-mother,  and  chil- 
dren of  her  own  to  think  of  I    Ronald  may 

/  struggle  on ;  but  as  for  poor  Madeleine " 

and  uplifted  eyebrows  and  shrugged  shoul- 
ders completed  the  sentence.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Kilsyth  himself  heard  none  of 
these  idle  babblings,  or  that  if  he  had,  he 
would  have  treated  them  with  scorn.  "  My 
lady  "  was  to  him  the  incarnation  of  every- 
thing that  was  right  and  proper,  that  was 
clever  and  far-seeing;  he  trusted  her  im- 
plicitly in  every  matter;  he  looked  up  to 
and  respected  her;  he  suifered  himself  to  be 
ruled  by  her,  and  she  ruled  him  very  gently 
and  with  the  greatest  talent  and  tact  in 
every  matter  of  his  life  save  one.  Lady 
Muriel  was  all-powcrAil  with  her  husband, 
except  when,  as  he  thought,  her  views  were 
in  the  least  harsh  or  despotic  towards  his 
daughter  Madeleine;  and  then  he  quietly 
but  calmly  held  his  own  way.  Madeleine 
was  his  idol,  and  no  one,  not  even  his  wife, 
could  shake  him  in  his  adoration  of  her. 
As  be  stands  on  the  hearth-rug  there  is  a 
sha  ^ow  on  his  bright  cheery  face,  for  he  has 
had  bad  news  of  his  darling  since  he  came 
in  lorn  shooting,  — has  been  forbidden  to 
go  to  her  room  lest  he  should  disturb  her; 
an  J  at  each  opening  of  the  door  he  looks 
anxiously  in  that  direction,  half  wishing, 
half  fearing  Lady  Muriers  advent  with  the 
doctor's  latest  verdict  on  the  invalid. 

The  thin  slight  wiry  man  talking  to  Kil- 
syth, and  rattling  on  garrulously  in  spite  of 
his  friend's  obvious  preoccupation,  is  Cap- 

1  tain  Severn,  perhaps  the  best  steeple-chase 
rider  in  England,  and  untouchable  at  bil- 
liards by  any  amateur.  He  is  a  slangy,  turfy, 
raffish  person,  hating  ladies'  society,  and 
using  a  singular  vocabulary  ftill  of  BelVs- 


Life  Idioms.  He  is,  however,  well-connert- 
ed,  and  has  a  charming  wife,  for  whose  sake 
he  is  tolerated;  a  lovely  little  fairy  of  a 
woman,  whose  heart  is  as  big  as  her  body ; 
the  merriest,  most  chcerfUl,  best-tempered 
creature,  trolling  out  her  little  French  chan- 
sons in  a  clear  bird-like  voice;  acting  in 
charades  with  infinite  chamctcr  and  piquan- 
cy ;  and  withal  the  idol  of  the  poor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  hunting-box  in  Leices- 
tershire ;  and  the  quickest,  softest,  and  most 
attentive  nurse  in  sickness,  as  a  dozen  of 
her  Ariends  could  testify. 

That  bald  head  which  you  can  Just  see  over 
the  top  of  the  Morning  Post  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Northallerton,  who  has  been  all  his 
life  more  or  less  engaged  in  politics ;  who 
has,  when  his  party  has  been  in  office,  held 
respectively  the  important  positions  of  Post 
master-General  and  Privy  Seal;  and  who 
was  never  so  well  described  as  by  one  of 
his  private  secretaries,  who  declared  tersely 
that  his  grace  was  a  *'  kind  old  pump."  Out 
wardly  he  is  a  tall  man  of  about  fifty-five, 
with  a  high  forehead,  which  has  stood  his 
ft*iend  through  life,  and  obtained  him  credit 
for  gifts  which  he  never  possessed,  a  bolled- 
gt>oseberry  eye,  a  straight  nose,  and  pro- 
jecting buck-teeth.  As  becomes  an  old 
English  gentleman,  he  wears  a  very  high 
white  cravat  and  a  large  white  waistcoat; 
Indeed  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  he  has  relinquished  his  blue  coat  and 
gold  buttons,  and  very  tight  pantaloons. 
He  is  reading  the  paper  airily  through  his 
double  glasses,  and  uttering  an  occasional 
"  Ha ! "  and  "  dear  me  I  "  as  he  wades 
through  the  movements  of  the  travelling 
aristocracy;  but  f^om  time  to  time  he  re- 
moves the  glasses  tvom  his  nose,  and  looks 
up  with  a  half-peevish  glance  at  his  neigh- 
bor. Colonel  Jefferson.  Charley  Jefforson^ 
(no  one  ever  called  him  anything  else)  has 
a  large  p)iotograph  album  .before  him,  at 
which  he  is  not  looking  in  the  least ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  glance  is  dlrecte-1  straight  in 
A-ont  of  him;  and  as  he  stands  nix  feet  four, 
his  eyes,  when  he  Is  sitting,  wo'old  be  about 
on  a  level  with  a  short  man*s  head ;  and  ho 
is  tugging  at  his  great  sweeping  grizzled 
moustache,  and  fidgeting  with  his  leg,  and 
muttering  between  his  clenched  teeth  at 
intervals  short  phrases,  which  sound  like 
** Little  brute!  break  his  neck!  beastly 
little  cod  1 "  and  such-like. 

The  individual  thus  objurgated   by  the 

Colonel  is  highly  thought  of  by  Sir  Bernard 

Burke,  and  known  to  Debrett  as  Johu  Ulick 

Delatrlbe,  Marquis  of  Towcester,  eldest  son 
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of  the  Duke  of  Plymouth,  who  has  just  been 
gazetted  to  the  Blues,  after  some  years  at 
Eton  and  eighteen  months'  wandering  on 
the  Continent.  Though  he  is  barely  twenty, 
a  more  depraved  young  person  is  rarely  to 
be  found ;  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mcrton  Sand- 
ford,  who  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  him,  and  who  has  retired  to  his  well- 
earned  preferment  of  the  largest  living  in 
the  dukc*s  gift,  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  shakes 
his  head  when,  over  a  quiet  bottle  of  claret 
with  an  old  college  fHend,  he  speaks  of 
Lord  Towcester.  The  boy's  reputation  had 
preceded  him  to  London ;  a  story  f^om  the 
Viennese  embassy,  of  which  he  was  the 
hero,  came  across  in  a  private  note  to  Blath- 
crwick  of  the  F.  O.,  inclosed  in  the  official 
white  sheep-skin  despatch-bag,  and  before 
night  was  discussed  in  half  the  smoking- 
rooms  in  Pall-Mail.  The  youngsters  laughed 
at  the  anecdote  and  envied  its  hero;  but 
older  men  looked  grave ;  and  Charley  Jef- 
ferson, standing  in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of 
men  on  the  steps  of  the  Rag,  said  he  was 
deuced  glad  that  the  lad  wasn't  coming  into 
his  regiment;  for  if  that  story  were  true 
the  service  would  be  none  the  better  for 
such  an  accession  to  it,  as,  if  it  were  his 
business,  he  should  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  pointing  out ;  and  the  listeners,  who 
knew  that  Colonel  Jefferson  was  the  best 
soldier  and  the  strictest  martinet  through- 
out the  household  cavalry,  and  who  marked 
the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  pulled  his 
moustache  and  strode  away  after  delivering 
his  dictum,  thought  that  perhaps  it  was 
better  for  Towcester  that  his  lot  was  cast 
in  a  different  corps.  You  would  not  have 
thought  there  was  much  harm  in  the  boy, 
though,  Arom  his  appearance.  Look  at  him 
now,  as  he  bends  over  Lady  Fairfax,  until 
his  face  almost  touches  her  soft  glossy  hair. 
It  is  a  round,  boyish,  ingenuous  fbce,  though 
the  eyes  are  rather  deeply  set,  and  there  is 
something  cruel  about  the  mouth  which  the 
thin  downy  moustache  utterly  falls  to  hide. 
As  Lady  Fairfax  turns  her  large  dark  eyes 
on  her  interlocutor,  and  looks  up  at  him, 
her  brilliant  white  teeth  flashing  in  an 
irrepressible  smile,  the  Colonel's  growls 
became  more  frequent,  and  he  tugs  at  his 
moustache  more  savagely  than  ever.  Why  ? 
If  you  know  anything  about  these  people, 
you  will  remember  t.hat  ten  years  ago,  when 
Emily  Fairfax  was  Emily  Ponsonby,  and 
lived  with  her  old  aunt,  Lady  Mary,  in  the 
dull  rambling  old  house  at  Kew,  Charley 
Jefferson,  a  penniless  comet  in  what  were 
then  the  18th  Light  Dragoons,  was  quartered 


at  Hounslow;  danced,  rode,  ai^d  flirted  witl* 
her ;  carried  off  a  lock  of  her  hair  when 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  India ;  and  Air 
away  up  country,  in  utter  ignorance  of  all 
that  was  happening  in  England,  used  to 
gaze  at  it  and  kiss  it,  long  after  Miss  Pon- 
sonby had  married  old  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
had  become  the  reigning  belle  of  the  Lon 
don  season.  Old  Lord  Fairfax  is  dead  now, 
and  Charley  Jefferson  has  come  into  his 
uncle's  fortune:  and  there  is  no  cause  or 
impediment  why  these  twain  should  not 
become  one  flesh,  save  that  Emily  is  still 
coquettish,  and  Charley  is  horribly  Ji^alous ; 
and  so  matters  are  still  in  the  balance. 

The  little  old  gentleman  in  the  palpable 
flaxen  wig  and  gold  spectacles,who  is  poring 
over  that  case  of  Flaxman's  cameos  in  gen- 
uine admiration,  is  Count  Bulow,  the  Dan- 
ish ambassador;  and  the  little  old  lady 
whose  fiice  is  so  wrinkled  as  to  suggest  an 
idea  of  gratitude  that  she  is  a  lady,  is  his 
wife.  They  are  charming  old  people,  child- 
less themselves,  but  the  cause  of  constant 
matchmaking  in  others.  More  flirtations 
come  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  embassy 
at  Eaton-place  than  in  any  other  house  in 
town;  and  the  old  couple,  who  have  for 
years  worthily  represented  their  sovereign, 
are  sponsors  to  half  the  children  in  Bel- 
gravia.  They  are  both  art-lovers,  and  their 
house  is  crammed  with  good  things  —  pic- 
tures firom  Munich  and  Dusseldorf,  choice 
bits  of  Tliorwaldsen,  big  elk-horns,  and 
quaint  old  Scandinavian  drlnking-cups.  Old 
Lady  Potiphar,  who  has  the  worst  reputation 
and  the  bitterest  tongue  in  London,  says  you 
meet  *'odd  people"  at  the  Bulows';,  said 
**odd  people"  being  artists  anc|  authors, 
English  and  foreign.  Mr.  Fletcher,  R.A. , 
who  is  just  now  talking  to  the  countess,  is 
one  of  the  most  favored  guests  at  the 'em- 
bassy, but  he  is  not  an  "  odd  person,"  even 
to  Lady  Potiphar,  for  he  goes  into  what  she 
calls  "sassiety,"  and  has  been  ^^actially 
asked  to  Mar'bro'  House "  —  where  Laily 
Potiphar  is  not  invited.  A  quiet,  unpre- 
tending, gentlemanly,  middle-aged  man,  Mr. 
Fletcher;  wearing  his  artistic  honors  with 
easy  dignity,  and  by  no  means  obliv:\ous  of 
the  earlier  days  when  he  gave  diawing- 
lessons  at  per  hour  to  many  of  the  nobility 
who  now  call  him  their  fHend. 

There  are  three  or  four  young  ladies 
present,  who  need  no  particular  descrip- 
tion, and  who  are  dividing  the  homage  of 
Captain  Shaddock;  while  Lord  Roderick 
Douglas,  a  young  nobleman  to  whom  nature 
has  been  more  bountiful  in  nose  than  in  fore- 
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iiead,  and  Mr.  Pitcairn,  a  fresb-colored, 
fl*eck1ed,  blae-ej'cd  geDtlcmau,  Hthc  and 
active  as  a  greyhound,  ore  muttering  iu  a 
corner,  making  arrangements  for  the  next 
day's  shooting. 

The  entrance  of  Sir  Duncan  Forbes  caused 
a  slight  commotion  in  tl^o  party;  and  every 
one  had  a  look  or  a  word  of  welcome  for 
the  new-comer,  for  he  was  a  general  favor- 
ite. He  moved  easily  Arom  group  to  group, 
shaking  hands  and  chatting  pleasantly. 
Kilsyth,  who  was  specially  fond  of  him, 
grasped  his  hand  warmly;  the  duke  laid 
aside  the  Morning  Pout  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  interesting  leader,  in  which  Mr.  Bright 
was  depicted  as  a  pleasant  compound  of 
Catiline  and  Judas  Iscariot;  Count  Bulow 
gave  up  his  cameos ;  and  even  grim  Charley 
Jefferson  relaxed  in  his  feverish  supervision 
of  Lord  Towcester. 

As  for  the  ladies,  they  unanimously  voted 
Duncan  charming,  quite  charming,  and 
could  not  make  too  much  of  him. 

"  And  where  have  you  come  fh>m,  Dun- 
can?" asked  Kilsyth,  when  the  buzz  conse- 
quent on  his  entrance  had  subsided. 

**  Last,  flrom  Burnside,"  said  Duncan. 

"  Burnside  I  —  where's  Bumside?  "  asked 
Captain  Severn,  shortly. 

"Burnside  is  on  the  Tay,  the  prettiest 
'  house  in  all  Scotland,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  being  at  Kilsyth ;  of  course  it  don't 
pretend  to  anything  of  this  kind.  It's  a 
mere  doll's-house  of  a  place,  nothing  but  a 
shooting-box ;  but  in  its  way  it's  a  perfect 
paradise." 

"Are  you  speaking  by  the  csM,  Dun- 
can?" said  Count  Bulow,  with  the  slightest 
foreign  accent ;  "  or  was  there  some  Perl  in 
this  paradise  that  gave  It  such  ihscination 
in  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Peri !  No  indeed,  Count,"  replied  Dun- 
can, laughing;  "  Bumside  is  a  bachelor  es- 
tablishment, —  rigidly  proper,  quite  monas- 
tic, ani  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It  belongs 
to  old  Sir  Saville  Rowe,  who  was  a  swell 
doctor  In  London  —  O,  ages  ago  I " 

"  Sir  Saville  Rowe  I "  exclaimed  the  duke ; 
"  I  know  him  very  well.  He  was  physician 
to  the  late  kmg,  ana  was  knighted  Just 
before  his  mcgesty's  death.  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  years,  and  thought  he  was  dead." 

"He's  anything  but  that,  duke.  A  re- 
markable healthy  old  man,  and  as  jolly  as 
possible ;  capital  company  still,  though  he's 
long  over  seventy.  And  his  place  is  really 
lovely ;  the  worst  of  it  is,  it's  such  a  tre- 
mendous distance  Arom  here.  I've  been 
travelling  all  day;  and  as  it  is  I  thought  I 


was  late  for  dinner.  The  gong  sounded  as 
I  l^ft  my  room." 

**You  were  late,  Duncan;  you  always 
are,"  said  Kilsyth,  with  a  smile.  "  But  the 
duchess  U  keeping  you  in  countenance  to- 
night, and  Lady  Muriel  has  not  shown  yet. 
She  is  up  with  Madeleine,  who  is  ill,  poor 
chUd." 

"  Ah,  so  I  was  sorry  to  hear.  What  is  it? 
Nothing  serious,  I  hope?  " 

"No;  please  God,  no.  But  she  caught 
cold,  and  is  a  little  feverish  to-night;  the 
doctor  is  with  her  now,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  his  report.    Ah,  here  is  the  duchess." 

The  Duchess  of  Northallerton,  a  tall, 
portly  woman,  with  a  heavy  ruminating  ex- 
pression of  t&CQ,  entered  as  he  spoke,  and, 
advancing,  said  a  few  gracious  nothings  to 
Duncan  Forbes.  She  was  closely  followed 
by  a  servant,  who,  addressing  his  master, 
said  that  Lady  Muriel  would  be  engaged  for 
a  few  minutes  longer  with  the  doctor,  and 
had  ordered  dinner  to  be  served. 

The  conversation  at  dinner,  falling  into 
its  recent  channel,  was  resumed  by  Lord 
Towcester,  who  said,  "Who  had  you  at 
this  doctor's,  Duncan?  Queer  sort  of  peo- 
ple, I  suppose?" 

"  Some  of  his  patients,  perhaps,"  said 
Lady  Fairfax,  showing  all  her  teeth. 

"  Black  draught  and  that  sort  of  thing  to 
drink,  and  cold  compresses  on  the  side- 
board," said  Captain  Severn,  who  was 
nothing,  if  not  objectionable. 

"  I  never  had  better  living,  and  never  met 
pleasanter  people/'  said  Duncan  Forbes, 
pointedly.  "They  wouldn't  have  suited 
you,  perhaps,  Severn,  for  the^  all  talked 
sense ;  and  none  of  them  knew  the  odds  on 
anything  —  though  that  might  have  suited 
you,  perhaps,  as  you'd  have  been  able  to 
win  their  money." 

"  Any  of  Sir  Savllle's  profession?  "  cut  in 
the  duke,  diplomatically  anxious  to  soften 
matters. 

"Only  one  — a  Dr.  Wilmot;  the  great 
man  of  the  day,  as  I  understand." 

"  0,  everybody  has  heard  of  Wilmot,** 
said  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  He's  the  great  authority  on  fever,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,"  said  Jefferson.  "  Saved 
Broadwater's  boy  in  typhus  last  year,  when 
all  the  rest  of  them  had  given  him  up." 

"  Dr.  Wilmot  remains  there,"  said  Dun- 
can ;  "  our  party  broke  up  3'esterday,  but 
Wilmot  stays  on.  He  and  I  had  a  tremen- 
dous chat  last  night,  and  I  never  met  a 
more  delightful  fellow." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Muriel  entered  the 
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room,  and  as  she  passed  her  husband's 
rhaij'  laid  a  small  slip  of  paper  on  the  table 
by  his  plate;  then  went  up  to  Duncan 
Forbes,  who  had  risen  to  receive  her,  and 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  Kilsyth  took 
an  opportunity  of  opening  the  paper,  and 
the  healthy  color  left  his  cheeks  as  he  read : 

"Jif.  is  much  worse  to-night.  Dr,  Joyce 
now  pronouncii.9  it  ujuloubted  scarlet-fever" 

The  old  man  rose  Arom  the  table,  asking 
permission  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; and  as  he  moved,  whispered  to 
Duncan,  who  was  sitting  at  his  right  hand, 
"  You  said  Dr.  Wilmot  was  still  at  Bum- 
side  ?'• 

Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he 
hurried  into  the  hall,  wrote  a  few  hasty 
lines,  and  gave  them  to  the  butler,  saying, 
"  Tell  Donald  to  ride  off  at  once  to  Acray, 
and  telegraph  this  message.  Tell  him  to 
gallop  all  the  way." 


CHAPTER  II. 


MASTER   AND    PUPIL. 


Duncan  Forbes  was  given  to  ezaggera- 
tioc,  as  Is  the  fashion  of  the  day;  but  he 
had  scarcely  exaggerated  the  beauty  of 
Burnside,  even  in  the  rapturous  terms 
which  he  chose  to  employ  in  speaking  of  it. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  lovely  spot,  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  wooded  from 
base  to  crest,  and  with  the  silver  Tay  — 
now  rushing  over  a  hard,  pebbly  bed,  now 
softly  flowing  in  a  scarcely  fathomable 
depth  of  still  water  through  a  deep  ravine 
with  towering  rocks  on  either  side  —  bub- 
bling at  its  fBet.  From  the  higher  windows 
—  notably  IVom  the  turret;  and  it  was  a 
queer,  rambling,  turreted  house,  without 
any  preponderating  style  of  architecture, 
but  embracing,  and  that  not  unpicturesque- 
ly,  a  great  many— you  looked  down  upon 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Dunkeld,  with  its 
broad  bridge  spanning  the  flood,  and  the 
gray  old  tower  of  its  cathedral  rearing 
itself  aloft  like  a  hoary  giant  athwart  the 
horizon,  and  the  trim  lawn  of  the  ducal  res- 
idence in  the  distance  —  an  oasis  of  culture 
in  a  desert  of  wildness,  yet  harmonizing 
sufficiently  with  its  surroundings.  Sloping 
down  the  steep  bank  on  which  the  liouse 
was  placed,  and  overhanging  the  brawling 
river  oeneath,  ran  a  broad  gravel  path, 
winding  between  the  trees,  which  at  certain 
points  had  been  cut  away  to  give  the  best 
views  of  the  neighboring  scenery;  and  on 
rhis  p»th,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 


succeeding  tlie  night  on  which  Danes n 
Forbes  had  arrived  at  Kilsyth,  two  men 
were  walking,  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. An  old  man,  one  of  them,  but  in 
the  eijojrment  of  a  vigorous  old  age;  his 
back  is  bowed,  and  he  uses  a  stick ;  but  if 
you  remark,  he  does  not  use  It  as  a  crutch, 
lifting  it  now  and  again  to  point  his  re- 
mark, or  striking  It  on  the  ground  to  em- 
phasize bis  decision.  A  tall  old  man,  with 
long  white  hair  flowing  away  tvom  under 
the  brim  of  his  wideawake  hat,  with  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  well-cut  features,  and  a  high 
forehead  and  white  hands,  with  long,  lithe, 
clever-looking  fingers.  Those  eyes  and 
fingers  have  done  their  work  in  their  day, 
professionally  and  socially.  Those  eyes 
have  looked  into  the  eyes  of  youth  and 
loveliness,  and  have  read  In  them  that  in  a 
few  months  their  light  would  be  quenched 
fort;ver;  those  fingers  have  clasped  the  beat- 
ing pulses  of  seemingly  fbll  and  vigorous 
manhood,  and  have  recognized  that  the  axe 
was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  apparently  tall 
and  flourishing  tree,  and  that  in  a  little  time 
it  would  topple  headlong  down.  Those  eyes 
"  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again ;  ** 
those  hands  clasped  hands  that  returned 
their  clasp,  and  that  trembled  fondly  and 
confidingly  within  them;  that  voice,  pro- 
fessionally modulated  to  babble  of  sympa- 
thy, compassion,  and  hope,  trembled  with 
passion,  and  whispered  all  its  human  aspi- 
rations into  the  trellised  ear  of  beauty,  once 
and  once  only.  Looking  at  the  old  gentle- 
man, so  mild  and  gentle  and  benevolent, 
with  his  shirt-fVont  sprinkled  with  snuff, 
and  his  old-fashioned  black  gaiters  and  his 
gouty  shoes,  you  could  hardly  Imagine  that 
he  was  the  hero  of  a  scandal  which  flve-and- 
thlrty  years  before  had  rung  through  soci- 
ety. And  yet  it  was  so.  Sir  SavlUe  Rowe 
(then  Dr.  Rowe),  phj'slcian  to  one  of  the 
principal  London  hospitals,  and  even  then  a 
man  of  mark  In  his  profession,  was  called  in 
to  attend  a  young  lady  who  represented  her- 
self as  a  widow,  and  with  whom,  after  a 
time,  he  fell  desperately  in  love.  For  months 
he  attended  her  through  a  trylnjg  illness, 
ftom  which,  under  his  care,  she  rerjovered. 
Then,  when  her  recovery  was  complete,  he 
confessed  his  passion,  and  they  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  One  night,  within  a 
very  short  time  of  the  intended  wedding,  he 
called  at  her  lodgings  and  found  a  man  there, 
a  coarse,  slangy  blackguard,  who,  after  a  few 
words,  abruptly  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
the  lady's  husband,  and  demanded  compen- 
sation for  his  outraged  honor.  Words  en- 
uigitized  by  "^^jkjkjwis^ 
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sued;  and  more  than  woixls:  the  man  — 
naif-drunk,  all  bully  —  struck  the  doctor; 
and  Howe,  who  was  a  powerftd  man,  and 
who  was  mad  with  rage  at  what  he  imagined 
was  a  conspiracy,  returned  the  blows  with 
interest.  The  police  were  summoned,  and 
Rowe  was  dragged  off  to  the  station-house; 
bat  on  the  following  day  the  prosecutor  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  the  doctor  was  liber- 
ated. The  scandal  spread,  but  Dr.  Rowe's 
courage  and  professional  skill  enabled  him 
to  lire  it  down ;  and  when,  two  years  after, 
in  going  round  a  hospital- ward  with  his  pu- 
pils, he  came  upon  his  old  love  at  the  verge 
of  death,  his  heart,  which  he  thought  liad 
been  sufficiently  steeled,  gave  way  within 
him,  and  once  more  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  curing  her.  He  did  all  that  could  be 
done ;  had  her  removed  to  a  quiet  suburban 
cottage,  tended  by  the  most  experienced 
nurses,  never  grudged  one  moment  of  his 
time  to  visit  her  constantly ;  but  it  was  too 
late :  hard  living  and  brutal  treatment  had 
done  their  work ;  and  Dr.  Rowe's  only  love 
died  in  his  arms,  imploring  Heaven's  bless- 
ings on  him.  That  wound  in  his  life,  deep 
as  it  was,  has  long  since  cicatrized  and 
liealed  over,  leaving  a  scar  which  was  no- 
ticeable to  very  few  long  before  he  attained 
to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession  and  re- 
ceived the  titular  reward  of  his  services  to 
royalty.  He  has  for  some  time  retired  from 
active  practice,  though  he  will  still  meet  in 
consultation  some  old  pupil  or  former  col- 
league ;  but  he  takes  life  easily  now,  passing 
the  season  in  London,  the  autumn  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  winter  at  Torquay;  in  all  of 
which  places  he  finds  old  friends,  chattable 
and  kindly,  who  help  him  to  while  away  the 
pleasant  autumn  of  his  life. 

The  other  man  is  about  eight-and-thirty, 
with  keen,  bright  brown  eyes,  a  broad  brow, 
straight  nose,  thin  iips,  and  heavy  jaw,  in- 
dicative of  firmness,  not  to  say  obstinacy ; 
a  tall  maa  with  stooping  shoulders,  and  a 
look  of  quiet,  placid  attention  in  his  face ; 
iiith  a  slim  figure,  a  Jerky  walk,  and  a  habit 
of  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
leaning  forward  as  though  listening;  a  man 
likely  to  invite  notice  at  first  sight  firom  his 
unmistakable  earnestness  and  intellect,  oth- 
erwise a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  whose  pro- 
fession it  was  impossible  to  assign,  yet  who 
was  obviously  a  man  of  mark  in  his  way. 

This  was  Chndleigh  Wiimot,  who  was 
looked  upon  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
aa  the  coming  man  in  the  London  medical 
ptofes^ion;  whose  lectures  were  to  be  ai- 
tended  before  those  of  any  other  professor 


at  St.  Vitus's  Hospital;  whose  contribu- 
tions of  fever  cases  to  the  Svxilpel,  had  given 
the  Times  subject-matter  for  a  leader,  in 
which  he  had  been  most  honorably  men- 
tioned ;  and  who  was  commencing  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  honor  and  profit  which  ac- 
crues to  the  fortunate  few.  He  is  an  old 
pupil  of  Sir  Saville  Rowe*s,  and  there  is  no 
one  in  whose  company  the  old  gentleman 
has  greater  delight. 

*'  Smoke,  Chndleigh,  smoke  I  Light  up  at 
once.  I  know  you're  dying  to  have  your 
cigar,  and  daren't  out  of  deference  to  me. 
Fancy  I'm  your  master  still,  don't  you?  " 

«*  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  fHend.  I've  given 
up  after-breakfast  smoking  as  a  rule,  be- 
cause, you  see,  that  dcllghtAil  bell  in  Charles 
Street  begins  to  ring  about  a  quarter  to  ten, 
and " 

*'  So  much  the  better.  Let  them  ring.  In 
nay  day,  I  recollect  how  delighted  I  used  to 
be  at  every  rap.  But  there's  no  one  to  ring 
or  knock  here ;  so  you  may  take  j'our  cigar 
quietly-  I've  been  longing  for  this  time; 
longing  to  have  what  the  people  about  here 
call  a  *  crack  '  with  you  —  impossible  while 
those  other  men  were  here ;  but  now  I've 
got  you  all  to  myself." 

<*  Yes,**  said  Wiimot,  who  by  (his  time  had 
lighted  his  cigar  —  "  yes,  and  you'll  have  roe 
all  to  yourself  for  the  next  four  days ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  you  will." 

'*  If  I  will !  Is  there  anything  in  the  world 
could  give  me  greater  pleasure  ?  I  get  young 
again,  talking  to  you,  Chudleigh.  I  mind 
me  of  the  time  when  you  used  to  come  to 
lecture,  a  great,  raw  boy,  with,  I  should  say, 
the  dirtiest  hands  and  the  biggest  note-book 
In  the  whole  hospital."  And  the  old  gen- 
tleman chuckled  at  his  reminiscence. 

**  Well,  I've  managed  to  wash  the  first, 
and  to  profit  by  the  manner  in  which  I  filled 
the  second  from  your  lectures,"  said  Wii- 
mot, not  without  a  blush. 

**  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  interposed  Sir 
Saville ;  "  you  would  have  done  well  enough 
without  any  lectures  of  mine,  though  I'm 
glad  to  think  that  in  that  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  anaesthetics  you  stuck  by  mo,  and 
enabled  me  triumphantly  to  defeat  Macpher 
son  of  Edinburgh.  That  was  a  great  tri. 
umph  for  us,  that  was  1  Dear  me,  when  I 
think  of  the  charlatans !  Eh,  well,  never 
mind;  I'm  out  of  all  that  now.  S(V  y^^u 
have  a  few  days  more,  you  were  saying,  and 
you're  going  to  give  them  up  to  me." 

Nothing  will  please  me  so  much.  Be 
cause,  you  see,  I  shall  make  it  a  combination 
of  pleasure  and  business.    There  are  several 
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Uiings  on  which  I  want  to  consnlt  you  — 
points  which  I  have  reserved  from  time  to 
rhrjc,  and  on  which  I  can  get  no  such  opin- 
ion as  yours.  I*m  not  due  in  town  until  the 
third  of  next  month.  Whittaken  who  has 
taken  my  practice,  doesn't  leave  until  the 
fifth,  which  is  a  Sunday,  and  even  then  only 
goes  as  far  as  Guildford,  to  a  place  he's 
taken  for  some  pheasant-shooting ;  a  nice, 
ciosfi,  handy  place,  where  Mrs.  Whittaker 
ciia  accompany  him.  She  thinks  he's  so 
fascinating,  that  she  does  not  like  to  let  him 
oat  of  her  sight/' 

"Whittaker  I  Whittaker  I"  said  Sir  Sa- 
villc ;  "  is  it  a  bold  man  with  a  cock-eye?  — 
used  to  be  at  Bartholomew's." 

"  That's  the  man  I  He's  in  first-rate  prac- 
tice now  and  deservedly,  for  he's  thoroughly 
clever  and  reliable ;  but  his  beauty  has  not 
improved  by  time,  However,  Mrs.  Whitta- 
ker doesn't  see  that ;  and  it's  with  the  great- 
est diiSculty  he  ever  gets  permission  to 
attend  a  lady's  case." 

"  You  must  be  thankfhl  Mrs.  Wilmot  isn't 
like  that." 

•*  Oh,  I  am  indeed,"  replied  Wilmot  shortly. 

"  By  the  way,  I've  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  you  about  your  marriage, 
and  about  your  wife,  Chudleigh.  I  got  your 
wedding-cards,  of  course ;  but  that's  —  ah, 
that  must  be  three  year?  ago." 

"Four," 

"  Four  I  Is  it.  Indeed,  so  long  ?  Tut,  tut ! 
^how  time  files  I  I've  called  at  your  house 
in  London,  but  your  wife  has  not  been  at 
home ;  and  as  I  don't  entertain  ladies,  you 
see,  of  course,  I've  missed  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  her  acquaintanc-e." 

"  Ye-es.  I've  heard  Mrs.  Wilmot  say  that 
she  had  seen  your  cards,  and  that  she  was 
very  sorry  to  have  been  out  when  you 
called,"  said  Dr.  Wilmot  with,  In  him,  a 
most  unnatural  hesitation. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  old  Sir  Saville* 
with  a  comical  look  out  of  the  comers  of 
this  eyes,  which  fell  unheeded  on  his  com- 
^panion.  "Well,  now,  as  I've  never  seen 
bei,  and  as  I'm  not  likely  to  see  her  now, 
— for  I'm  an  old  man,  and  I've  given  up 
ceremony  visits  at  my  time  of  life,  —  tell  me 
about  your  wife,  Chudleigh ;  you  know  the 
interest  I  take  in  you;  and  that,  perhaps, 
may  excuse  my  asking  about  her.  Does 
she  suit  you ?    Are  you  happy  with  her?  " 

Wilmot  looked  hard  for  an  instant  at  his 
friend  with  a  sudden  quick  glance  of  sus- 
picion, then  relaxed  his  brows,  and  laughed 
outilght. 

"  Certainly .  my  dear  Sir  SavUle,  you  are 


the  most  original  of  men.  Who  on  oartli 
else  would  have  dreamed  of  asking  a  man 
such  a  home  question?  It's  worse  than  the 
queries  put  in  the  proposal  papers  of  insur- 
ance offices.  However,  I'm  glad  to  be 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  am 
happy  with  my  wife,  and  she  does  suit  lae." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  are  yoit  in 
love  with  her?" 

"Ami  what?" 

"  In  love  with  her.  I  mean,  are  yon  al- 
ways thinking  of  her  when  you  are  away 
fjrom  her?  Are  you  always  longing  to  get 
back  to  her?  Docs  her  face  come  between 
you  and  the  book  you  are  reading?  When- 
you  are  thinking  out  an  Intricate  case,  and 
puzzling  your  brains  as  to  how  you  shall 
deal  with  it,  do  you  sometimes  let  the  whole 
subject  slip  out  of  your  mind,  to  ponder 
over  the  last  words  she  said  to  you,  th« 
last  look  she  gave  you  ?  " 

"  God  bless  your  soul,  my  dear  old  fHend ! 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  didn't  play 
leap-fV'og  with  the  house-surgeon  of  St. 
Vitus's,  or  challenge  any  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  a  single-wicket 
match.  Those  are  the  delassemerUs  of 
youth,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are  talking 
about ;  of  very  much  youth,  indeed." 

"I  know  one  who  wasn't  *very  much 
youth '  when  he  carried  out  the  doctrine  re- 
ligiously," said  the  old  gentleman  in  reply. 

"Ah,  then  perhaps  the  lady  wasn't  his 
wife,"  said  Wilmot,  without  the  smallest 
notion  of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which 
he  was  treading.  "No,  the  fact  is  simply 
this :  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  man  absorbed 
in  my  profession.  I  have  no  leisure  for 
nonsense  of  the  kind  you  describe,  nor  for 
any  other  kind  of  nonsense.  My  wife 
recognizes  that  perfectly ;  she  does  all  the 
calling  and  visiting  which  society  pre- 
scribes. I  go  to  a  few  old  friends'  to  dinner 
in  the  season,  and  sometimes  show  up  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  house  of  a  pntient 
where  Mrs.  Wilmot  thinks  it  necessary  Ibr 
me  to  be  seen.  We  each  fulfil  our  duties 
perfectly,  and  we  are  in  the  evening  ex 
cellent  Ariends." 

"Ye-es,"   said   Sir  Saville,   doubtfliUy 
"that's  all  delightful,  and " 

"  As  to  longing  to  get  back  to  her,  and 
fSEice  coming  between  you  and  your  book, 
and  always  thinking,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,"  pursued  Wilmot,  not  heeding  him, 
"  I  recollect,  when  I  was  a  dresser  at  the 
hospital,  long  before  I  passed  the  college, 
I  had  all  those  feelings  for  a  little  coosia 
of  mine  who  was  then  living  at  Knight»- 
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bridge  with  her  ftither,  who  was  a  clerk  In 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  then  he  died, 
and  she  married  — not  the  barber,  but 
another  clerk  In  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
I  never  thought  any  more  about  It.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Mend,  except  to  such  perpet- 
nal  evergreens  as  yourself,  those  ideas  die 
off  at  twenty  years  of  age." 

"Well,  perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,'*  said  the 
old  gentleman ;  "  and  I  dare  say  It's  quite 
right,  only — well,  never  mind.  Well,  Chud- 
lelgh.  .t*s  a  pleasant  thing  for  me,  remem- 
bering you  as  I  said,  a  great  hulking  lad 
when  you  first  came  to  lecture,  to  see  you 
now  carrjin^  away  everything  before  you. 
I  don't  know  that  you're  quite  wise  in  giving 
Whittaker  your  practice,  for  he's  a  deep,  de- 
signing dog;  and  you  can  tell  as  well  as  I 
<lo  how  a  word  dropped  deftly  here  and  there 
may  steal  away  a  patient  before  the  doctor 
knows  where  he  is,  especially  with  old  la- 
dles. But,  however,  It's  the  slack  time  of 
year  —  that's  one  thing  to  be  said  —  when 
everybody  that's  anybody  Is  safe  to  be  out 
of  town.  Ah,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me ! 
I  was  glad  to  see  by  the  Morning  Post  that 
you  had  some  very  good  cases  last  sea-son." 

"The  Morning  Post t— some  very  good 
cases !    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

<'  I  mean,  I  saw  your  name  as  attending 
several  of  the  nobility :  •  His  lordship's  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Wilmot,  of  Charles  Street,'  et 
cetera ;  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know." 

"Oh,  do  you  congratulate  me  on  those? 
I  certainly  pulled  young  Lord  Conlston, 
Lord  Btoadwater's  son,  through  a  stiff  at- 
tack of  typhus ;  but  as  I  would  have  done 
the  same  for  his  lordship's  porter's  child,  I 
don't  see  the  value  of  the  paragraph.  By 
the  way,  I  shouldn't  wonder  If  I  were  in- 
debted to  the  porter  for  the  paragraph." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  Chndlelgh,  whence 
the  paragraph  comes,  but  be  thankftil  you 
got  It.  *  Sweet,'  as  Shakespeare  says  — 
'sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement; '  and 
our  profession  Is  almost  the  only  one  to 
which  they  are  not  open.  The  inferior 
members  of  it,  to  be  sure,  do  a  little  in  the 
way  of  the  red  lamp  and  the  vaccination 
grails;  but  when  you  arrive  at  any  emi- 
nence you  must  not  attempt  anything  more 
^  glaring  than  galloping  about  town  in  your 
carriage,  and  getting  your  name  announced 
In  the  best  society." 

*•  The  best  society ! "  echoed  Wilmot,  with 
an  undisguised  sneer.  "My  dear  Sir  Sa- 
vllle,  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  craze  for 
Youth,  Beauty,  and  High  Life,  and  to  exalt 
them  as  gods  for  your  Holatry." 


"  For  my  idolatry  I  No,  my  boy,  for  yours. 
I  don't  deny  that  when  I  was  In  the  ring,  I 
did  my  best  to  gain  the  approbation  of  all 
three,  and  that  I  succeeded  I  may  say  with- 
out vanity.  But  I'm  out  of  It  now,  and  I 
can  only  give  counsel  to  my  juniors.  But 
that  my  counsel  Is  good  worldly  wisdom, 
Chudlelgh,  you  may  take  the  word  of  an  old 
man  who  has  —  well,  who  has,  he  flatters 
himself,  made  his  mark  in  life." 

The  old  gentleman  was  so  evidently  sin- 
cere in  this  exposition  of  his  philosophy, 
that  Wilmot  repressed  the  smile  that  was 
rising  to  his  lips,  and  said,  — 

"  We  can  all  of  us  only  Judge  by  our  own 
feelings,  old  Mend :  and  mine,  I  must  own, 
don't  chime  in  with  yours.  As  to  Touth  — 
well,  I'm  now  old  for  my  age,  and  I  only 
look  upon  it  as  developing  more  available 
resources  and  more  available  material  to 
work  ui^on ;  as  to  Beauty,  its  influence  died 
out  with  me  when  Maria  Strutt  married  the 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England;  and  as  to 
High  Life,  I  swear  to  you  It  would  give  me 
as  much  pleasure  to  save  the  life  of  one  of 
your  gillie's  daughters,  as  It  would  to  be  able 
to  patch  up  an  old  marquis,  or  to  pull  the 
heir  to  a  dukedom  through  his  teething  con 
vulslons." 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  friend  for  a  mo- 
ment and  smiled  sardonically,  then  said,— 

"You  are  young  yet,  Chudlelgh;  ver/ 
young  —  much  younger  than  you^  years  of 
London  life  should  permit  you  to  be.  How- 
ever, that's  a  malady  that  Time  will  cure  you 
of.  Saving  lives  of  gillies'  daughters  Is  all 
very  well  In  the  abstract,  and  no  one  can 
value  more  than  I  do  the  power  which  Prov- 
idence, under  him,  has  given  to  us;  but  — 
Well,  what  Is  it?" 

This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a  ser- 
vant who  was  approaching  them. 

"  A  telegram,  sir,  for  Dr.  Wilmot,"  said 
the  man,  handing  an  envelope  to  Wilmot  as 
he  spoke ;  "just  arrived  from  the  station." 

Wilmot  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read 
Its  enclosure  — ^-read  it  twice,  with  frowning 
brow  and  sneering  mouth ;  then  handul  it 
to  his  host,  saying,  — 

><A  little  too  strong,  that,  eh?  Is  one 
never  to  be  ftee  from  such  intrusions?  Do 
these  people  imagine  that  because  I  am  a 
professional  man  I  am  to  be  always  at  their 
beck  and  call?  Who  is  this  Mr.  Kilsyth,  I 
wonder,  who  halls  me  as  though  I  were  a^ 
cabman  on  the  rank?  " 

"  Mr.  Kilsyth,  my  dear  ftellowl "  said  Sir 
Saville,  laughing;  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
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that.  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth  Is  the  head  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  clans  In 
Aberdeenshire." 

"  I  suppose  he  won't  be  powerfW  enough 
to  have  me  shot,  or  speared,  or  '  hangit  on  a 
tree/  for  putting  his  telegram  into  my  pock- 
et, and  taking  no  fkirther  notice  of  it,  for 
aB.  that."  said  Wilmot. 

*^  Do  fou  mean  to  say  that  yoa  intend  to 
reftise  bis  request,  Chudleigh?  " 

"  Most  positively  and  decidedly.  If  request 
yon  call  it.  I  confess  it  looks  to  me  more 
like  a  command;  and  that's  a  style  of  thing 
I  don't  particularly  affect,  old  ftriend." 

*'  But  do  you  see  the  facts  ?  Miss  Kilsyth 
Is  down  with  scarlet- fever " 

"Exactly.  I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  so 
for  as  one  can  be  sorry  for  any  one  of  whose 
existence  one  was  a  moment  ago  in  igno- 
rance ;  and  I  trust  Miss  Kilsyth  will  speedily 
recover;  but  it  won't  be  through  any  aid  of 
mine." 

"  My  dear  Chudleigh,"  said  the  old  man, 
gently,  "  you  are  all  wrong  about  this.  It's 
not  a  pleasant  thing  for  me,  as  your  host,  to 
bid  you  go  away ;  more  especially  as  I  had 
been  looking  forward  with  such  pleasure  to 
these  few  days'  quiet  with  you.  But  I  know 
it  is  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do ;  and  why 
you  should  refUse,  I  cannot  conceive.  You 
seem  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  style  of 
the  message ;  but  even  If  one  could  be  polite 
in  a  telegram,  a  father  whose  pet  daughter 
is  dangerously  ill  seldom  stops  to  pick  his 
words." 

"  But  suppose  I  hadn't  been  here?  " 

**  My  dear  fHend,  I  decline  to  suppose 
anything  of  the  sort.  Suppose  I  had  not 
been  in  the  way  when  Sir  Astley  advised 
his  late  Majesty  to  call  me  in;  I  should 
still  have  been  a  successful  man  It's  true; 
but  I  should  not  have  had  the  honor  or  the 
position  I  have,  nor  the  wealth  which  en- 
ables me  now  to  enjoy  my  ease,  instead  of 
slaving  away  still  like— like  some  whom 
we  know.  No,  no ;  drop  your  radicalism,  I 
beseech  you.  You  would  go  miles  to  at- 
tend to  a  sick  gillie  or  a  shepherd's  orphan. 
Do  the  same  for  a  very  charming  young 
girl,  as  I'm  told, — Forbes  knows  her  very 
well,  — and  for  one  of  the  best  men  in 
Scotland." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you're  right,  and  I 
must  go.   It's  an  awfUl  journey,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Horses  to  the  break,  Donald;  and  tell 
George  to  get  ready  to  drive  Dr.  Wilmot. 
I'H  send  you  the  first  stage.  Awftil  journey, 
you  call  it,  through  the  loveliest  scenery  in 
the  Highlands !    I  don't  know  what  causes 


the  notion,  but  I  have  an  impression  that 
this  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  your  ca- 
reer, Chudleigh." 

"Have  you,  old  flriend?"  said  Wilmot, 
with  a  shoulder-shrug.  "  One  doesn't  know 
how  It  may  end,  but,  so  far,  it  haii  been  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  one.  Nor  does  a  fifty* 
mile  journey  over  hills  inspire  me  with 
much  pleasant  anticipation.  Bet,  as  you 
seem  so  determined  about  it  being  my 
duty,  I'll  go." 

"  Depend  on  it,  I  am  giving  you  good 
advice,  as  some  day  you  shall  acknowledge 
to  me." 

And  within  half  an  hour  Chudleigh  Wil- 
mot had  started  for  KUsyth,  on  a  journey 
which  was  to  influence  the  whole  of  his 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  in. 

WATCHINO   AND   WATTINO. 

The  news  which  she  had  learned  iV*om 
Doctor  Joyce,  and  had  in  her  brief  pencil- 
note  communicated  to  her  husband,  was 
horribly  annoying  to  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth. 
To  have  her  party  broken  up  —  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs  was  known,  many 
would  at  once  take  to  flight — was  bad 
enough ;  but  to  have  an  infectious  disorder 
in  the  house,  and  to  be  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  sympathy 
with  the  patient  laboring  under  that  dis- 
order, even  If  she  were  not  required  to 
visit  and  tend  her,  was  to  Lady  Muriel  spe- 
cially galling ;  more  specially  falling  as  she 
happened  not  to  possess  the  smallest  affec- 
tion for  the  individual  in  question,  indeed  to 
regard  her  rather  with  dislike  than  other- 
wise. When  Lady  Muriel  Inchgarvle  mar- 
ried Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth,  —  the  Inchgarvie 
estates  being  heavily  involved,  and  her- 
brother  the  earl,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
to  the  title,  strongly  counselling  the  match, 
—  she  agreed  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  the 
doughty  chieftain  whom  she  espoused ;  but 
she  by  no  means  undertook  any  responsibili- 
ties with  regard  to  the  two  children  by  his  for- 
mer marriage.  The  elder  of  these,  Ronald, 
was  just  leaving  Eton  when  his  step-mother 
appeared  upon  the  scene;  and  as  he  had 
since  been  at  once  gazetted  to  the  Life- 
guards, and  but  rarely  showed  In  his  father's 
house,  he  had  caused  Lady  Muriel  very 
little  anxiety.  But  it  was  a  very  different 
affair  with  Madeleine.  She  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  perpetually  en  ividence; 
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of  Ijcing  very  pretty ;  of  causing  blundering 
new  acquaintances  to  say,  "impossible. 
Lady  Muriel,  that  this  can  be  your  daugh- 
ter!" of  riling  her  step-mother  in  every 
possible  way  —  notable  by  her  perfect  high- 
breeding,  her  calm  quiet  ignoring  of  intend- 
ed slights,  her  determinate  persistence  in 
keeping  up  the  proper  relations  with  her 
fkthcr,  and  her  invariable  politeness  — 
nothing  but  politeness  —  to  her  step-mother. 
One  is  necessarily  cautious  of  using  strong 
terms  in  these  days  of  persistent  repres- 
sion of  all  emotions ;  but  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  Lady  Muriel  hated  her  step- 
daughter very  cordially.  They  were  too 
nearly  of  an  age  for  the  girl  to  look  up  to 
the  matron,  or  for  the  matron  to  feel  a 
maternal  interest  in  the  girl.  They  were 
too  nearly  of  an  age  for  the  elder  not  to 
feel  Jealous  of  the  younger  —  of  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  of  the  influence  which 
she  undoubtedly  exercised  over  her  father. 
Not  that  Lady  Muriel  either  laid  herself 
out  for  attraction,  or  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  husband  as  to  desire  the  mo- 
nopoly of  his  affection.  By  nature  she  was 
hard,  cold,  self-contained,  and  very  proud. 
Portionless  as  she  had  been,  and  desirable 
as  it  was  that  she  should  marry  a  rich  man, 
she  had  refused  several  offers  ft'om  men  more 
coeval  with  her  than  the  husband  she  at  last 
accepted,  simply  because  they  were  made  by 
men  who  were  wealthy,  and  nothing  else. 
Either  birth  or  talent  would,  in  conjunction 
with  wealth,  have  won  her;  but  Mr.  Burton, 
the  great  pale-ale  brewer,  and  Sir  Coke 
Only,  the  great  railway  carrier,  proffered 
their  suits  in  vain,  and,  retired  in  the  deepest 
confusion  afber  Lady  Muriel's  very  ladylike, 
but  thoroughly  unmistakable,  rejection  of 
their  offers.  She  married  Kilsyth  becfrase 
he  was  a  man  of  ancient  fkmily,  large  in- 
come, warm  heart,  and  good  repute.  At  no 
period,  either  immediately  before  or  after 
her  marriage,  had  she  professed  herself  to 
be  what  is  called  "  in  love  "  with  the  worthy 
Scottish  gentleman.  She  respected,  hu- 
mored, and  ruled  him.  But  not  for  one 
instant  did  she  forget  her  duty,  or  give  a 
chance  for  scandal-mongers  to  babble  of 
her  name  over  their  five-o'clock  tea.  No 
woman  married  to  a  man  considerably  her 
senior  need  be  at  any  loss  for  what,  as  By- 
ron tells  us,  used  to  be  called  a  cicUbeOy  and 
was  in  his  time  called  a  cortejOj  If  she  be 
the  least  attractive.  And  Lady  Muriel  Kil- 
syth was  considerably  more  than  that.  She 
had  a  perfectly-formed,  classical  little  head, 
round   which  her  dark  hair  was  always 


tightly  bound,  culminating  in  a  thick  knot 
behind ;  large,  deep,  liquid  brown  eyes,  an 
impertinent  retroussi  nose,  a  pretty  mouth, 
an  excellent  complexion,  and  a  ripe,  melting 
figure.  You  might  have  searched  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  London  through  and  through 
without  finding  a  woman  better  calculated 
to  fascinate  everybody  save  the  youngest 
boys,  and  there  were  many  even  of  them 
who  would  gladly  have  boasted  of  a  kind 
look  or  word  from  Lady  Muriel.  Whcu  her 
marriage  was  announced,  they  discussed  it 
at  the  clubs,  as  they  will  discuss  such  things, 
and  they  prophesied  all  kinds  of  unhappl- 
ness  and  woe  to  Kilsyth.  But  that  topic  of 
conversation  had  long  since  died  out  for 
want  of  fhel  to  feed  It.  Lady  Muriel  had. 
visited  London  during  the  season;  had  gone 
everywhere ;  had  been  reported  as  perfectly 
adoring  her  two  little  children ;  and  had  no 
man's  name  invidiously  coupled  with  hers. 
Peace  reigned  at  Kilsyth,  and  the  intimates 
of  the  house  vied  with  each  other  in  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  to  its  new  mistress ;  while 
the  gossips  of  the  outside  world  had  never 
a  word  to  say  against  her. 

I  don't  say  that  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  was 
thoroughly  happy,  any  more  than  that  Kil- 
syth himself  was  in  that  beatific  state;  be- 
cause I  simply  don't  believe  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is  compatible  with  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  human  life.  It  is  not  because 
the  old  stories  of  our  none  of  us  being  bet- 
ter' than  we  should  be,  of  our  all  having 
some  skeleton  in  our  cupboards,  and  some 
ulcerated  sores  beneath  our  flannel  waist- 
coats, have  been  so  much  harped  upon,  that 
I  am  going  to  throw  my  little  pebble  on  the 
great  calm,  and  add  my  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  vanU<i8  vanitatum, 

I  do  not  say  that  In  the  broad-shouldered, 
kind-hearted,  jovial  sportsman  Lady  Muriel 
had  found  exactly  what  she  dreamed  upon 
when,  in  the  terraced  garden  at  Inchgarvie, 
she  used  to  read  Walter  Scott,  and,  looking 
over  the  flashing  stream  that  wound  through 
her  father's  domain,  fancy  herself  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Fltas- 
james.  I  do  not  say  that  Kilsyth  himself 
might  not,  in  the  few  moments  of  his  daily 
life  which  he  ever  spared  to  reflection,  and 
which  were  generally  when  he  was  shaving 
himself  In  the  morning — I  do  not  say  that 
Kilsyth  himself  might  not  have  occasionally 
thought  that  his  elegant  and  stately  wife 
might  have  been  a  little  kinder  to  Made- 
leine, a  little  more  recognizant  of  the  girl's 
charms,  a  little  more  thoughtful  of  her 
wants,  and  a  little  more  tender  towards  her 
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'^  rlish  vagaries .  Bat  neither  of  thenii  how- 
ever they  may  have  thought  the  other  sus- 
pected them,  ever  spoke  of  their  secret 
thoughts ;  and  to  the  outer  world  there  was 
DO  more  well-assorted  couple  than  the  Kil- 
syths 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  comfort  of 
the  entire  party  that  Lady  Muriel  was  a 
woman  of  nerve,  and  that  Kilsyth  took  his 
cue  Arom  her,  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  darling  Madeleine  who  was  ill,  and 
that  any  inconvenience  that  might  accrue  to 
any  of  the  party  in  consequence  of  her  ill- 
ness would  be  set  down  to  her  account. 
Lady  Muriel  gave  a  good  general  answer, 
delivered  with  a  glance  round  the  table,  and 
was  inclusive  of  everybody,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  llirtber  questioning.  Dr.  Joyce  had 
said  that  Madeleine  was  not  so  well  that 
night;  but  that  was  to  be  expected;  her 
cold  was  very  bad,  she  was  slightly  feverish : 
any  one  —  and  Lady  Muriel  turned  deftly  to 
the  Duchess  of  Northallerton  —  who  knew 
anything,  would  have  expected  that,  would 
they  not?  The  duchess,  who  knew  noth- 
ing, but  who  didn't  like  to  say  so,  declared 
that  of  course  they  would ;  and  then  Lady 
Muriel,  feeling  it  necessary  that  conversa- 
don  should  be  balked,  turned  to  Sir  Duncan 
Forbes,  and  began  to  ask  him  questions  as 
to  his  doings  since  the  end  of  the  season. 
Forbes  replied  briskly,  — there  was  no  bet- 
ter man  in  London  to  follow  a  lead,  whether 
in  talk  or  at  cards,  —  and  so  turned  the  talk 
that  most  of  those  present  were  immedi- 
ately interested.  The  names  which  Duncan 
Forbes  mentioned  were  known  to  all  pres- 
ent ;  all  were  interested  in  their  movements ; 
all  had  something  to  say  about  them;  so 
that  the  conversation  speedily  became  gen- 
eral, and  so  remained  until  the  ladies  quitted 
the  table.  When  they  had  retired,  Kilsyth 
ordered  in  the  tumblers ;  and  it  was  nearly 
eleven  o'clock  before  the  gentlemen  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room.  Then  Lady 
Fairfkx,  with  one  single  wave  of  her  fan, 
beckoned  Charley  Jefferson  into  an  empty 
seat  on  the  ottoman  by  her  side, — a  seat 
which  little  Li»rd  Towcester,  immediately  on 
entering  the  door,  had  surveyed  with  vinous 
eyes, — and,  while  one  of  the  anonymous 
Toung  ladies  was  playing  endless  variations 
on  the  ''Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  com- 
menced and  continued  a  most  vivid  one- 
sided conversation,  to  all  of  which  the  in- 
fatuated colonel  only  replied  by  shrugs  of 
his  shoulders,  and  tugs  at  his  heavy  mous- 
tache. Then  the  duchess  pursued  the  duke 
into  a  comer;  and  rescuing  Arom  him  the 


Morning  Post,  which  his  grace  had  pounced 
upon  on  entering  the  room,  with  the  hope 
of  farther  identifying  Mr.  Bright  with  Ju- 
das Iscariot,  began  addressing  him  in  a  low 
monotone,  like  the  moaning  of  the  sea;  now 
rising  into  a  little  hum,  now  falling  into  a 
long  sweeping  hiss,  but  in  each  variety  evi- 
dently confounding  the  duke,  who  pulled  at 
his  cravat  and  rubbed  his  right  ear  in  the 
height  of  nervous  dubiety.  In  the  behavior 
of  the  other  guests  there  was  nothing  pro- 
nounced, save  occasional  and  unwonted 
restlessness.  The  Danish  Minister  and  his 
wife  played  their  usual  game  at  backgam- 
mon; and  the  customary  talk,  music,  and 
flirtation  were  carried  on  by  the  remainder 
of  the  company ;  but  Lady  Muriel  knew  that 
some  suspicion  of  the  actual  truth  had 
leaked  out,  and  determined  on  her  plan  of 
action. 

So  that  night,  when  the  men  had  gone  to 
the  smoking-room,  and  the  ladies  were  some 
of  them  talking  in  each  other's  bedrooms, 
and  others  digesting  and  thinking  over,  as 
is  the  feminine  manner,  under  the  influence 
of  hair-brush,  the  events  of  the  day;  when 
Kilsyth  had  made  a  tip-toe  visit  to  his  dar- 
ling's chamber,  and  had  shaken  his  head 
sadly  over  a  whispered  statement  A:om  her 
little  German  maid,  that  she  was  "bien 
malade,"  and  had  returned  to  his  room  and 
dismissed  his  man,  and  was  kicking  ner- 
vously at  the  logs  on  the  hearth,  and 
mixing  his  tumbler  preparatory  to  taking 
his  narcotic  instalment  of  Blackvoood^  —he 
heard  a  tap  at  his  door,  and  Lady  Muriel,  in 
a  most  becoming  dressing-gown,  entered 
the  room.  The  tumbler  was  put  down,  the 
Blackwood  was  thrown  aside,  and  in  a  min- 
ute Kilsyth  had  wheeled  an  easy-chair  round 
to  l^e  hearth,  and  handed  his  wifle  to  it. 

"You  are  tired,  Allck,  I  know,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  disturbed  you  now*  had  there 
not  been  sufilcient  reason " 

**  Madeleine's  not  worse,  Muriel?  I  was 
there  this  minute,  and  Oretchen  said 
that " 

"O  no,  she's  no  worse  1  I  was  in  her 
room,  too,  Just  now,  —  though  I  think  it  is  a 
little  absurd  my  going,  —  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  change  in  her  since  I  saw 
her,  just  before  dinner.  She  is  asleep  Just 
now." 

"Thank  God  for  that  I"  said  Kilsyth, 
heartily.  "  After  all,  it  may  be  a  firight  this 
doctor  is  giving  us.  I  don't  think  so  veiy 
much  of  his  opinion,  and " 

"I  could  not  say  ^aat.  Joyce  is  very 
highly  thought  of  at  Glasgow,  and  was  se« 
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lectod  Arom  amoBg  all  the  competitors  to 
take  charge  of  this  district,  and  that,  in 
these  days  of  competition,  Is  no  ordinary 
distinction.  And  it  Is  on  this  very  point  I 
came  to  speak  to  you.  You  got  my  pencil- 
note  at  dinner?  Very  well.  Just  now  yoii 
contented  yourself  with  asking  a  question 
of  Gretchen " 

*<She  said  Madeleine  was  asleep,  and 
would  not  let  me  Into  the  room." 

**  And  quite  rightly ;  but  I  went  in  to  the 
bedside.  Madeleine  is  asleep,  certainly ;  but 
her  sleep  is  restless,  broken,  and  decidedly 
feverish.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  Dr.  Joyce  is  right  in  his  opinion,  and 
that  she  is  attacked  with  scarlet-fever." 

<«You  think  so,  Muriel?"  said  Kilsyth, 
anxiously.  '*  I  mean,  not  blindly  following 
Joyce*s  opinion;  but  do  you  think  so  your- 
self? " 

'*  I  do ;  and  not  I  alone,  but  half  the  house 
thinks  60  too.  How  do  they  know  it? 
Heaven  knows  how  these  things  ever  get 
known,  but  they  get  wind  some  how ;  and 
you  will  see  that  by  to-morrow  there  will  be 
a  general  flight.  It  is  on  this  point  that  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  will  give 
me  five  minutes." 

** Of  course,  Muriel;  of  course,  my  lady. 
But  I  think  I've  done  the  best  that  could  be 
done ;  at  all  events,  the  first  thing  that  oc- 
curred to  me  after  you  wrote  me  that  note. 
Duncan  Forbes  had  been  saying  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, before  dinner,  before  you  came 
in,  that  the  great  London  fever-physician, 
Dr.  Wilmot,  was  staying  at  Bumside,  awtiy 
fkrom  here  about  fifty  miles,  with  old  6ir 
SaviUe  Rowe,  whom  I  recollect  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Duncan  had  left  him  this  morning, 
and  he  was  going  to  stay  at  Burnside  Just  a 
day  or  two  longer;  and  I  sent  one  of  the 
men  with  a  telegram  to  the  station,  to  ask 
Dr.  Wilmot  to  come  over  at  once,  and  see 
Maddy." 

Lady  Muriel  was  so  astonished  at  this  evi- 
dence of  prompt  action  on  her  husband's 
part  that  she  remained  silent  for  a  minute. 
Then  she  said,  — 

*'  That  was  quite  right;  quite  right  so  far 
as  Madeleine  was  concerned;  but  my  visit 
related  rather  to  other  people.  You  see,  so 
soon  as  it  is  actually  known  that  there  is  an 
Infectious  disorder  in  the  house,  the  house 
will  be  deserted.  Now  my  question  is  this : 
will  it  not  be  better  to  announce  It  to  our 
guests,  making  the  best  and  the  lightest  of 
it,  as  of  course  one  naturally  would,  rather 
than  let  them " 

''  Ye-es,  I  see  what  yon  mean,  my  lady," 


said  Sir  Kilsyth,  slowly;  "  and  of  course  it 
would  not  do  to  keep  people  here  under 
false  pretences,  and  when  we  knew  there 
was  actual  danger.  Still,  I  think  as  this 
story  of  scarlet-fever  is  only  Joyce's  opin- 
ion, and  as  I  have  telegraphed  for  Dr.  Wil- 
mot, who  will  be  here  to-morrow ;  and  as  it 
seems  strange,  you  know,  to  think  that  poor 
darling  Maddy  should  be  the  cause  of  any 
one's  leaving  Kils3rth,  perhaps,  eh?  one 
might  put  off  making  the  announcemont 
until  Joyce's  opinion  were  corroborated  by 
Dr.  WUmot." 

"  I  am  aflraid  the  mischief  Is  already  done, 
Alick,  and  that  its  results  will  be  apparent 
long  before  Dr.  Wilmot  can  reach  here," 
said  Lady  Muriel.  '<  However,  let  us  sleep 
upon  it.  I  am  sure  to  hear  whether  the 
news  has  spread  in  the  house  long  before 
breakfast,  and  we  can  consult  again."  And 
Lady  Muriel  took  leave  of  her  husband,  and 
retired  to  her  room. 

Trust  a  woman  for  observation.  Lady 
Muriel  was  perfectly  right.  The  nods  and 
shoulder-shrugs  and  whisperings  which  she 
had  observed  in  the  drawing-room  had  al- 
ready borne  Arult.  On  her  return  to  her 
own  room  she  saw  a  little  note  lying  on  her 
table  —  a  little  note  which,  as  she  learned 
ttom  Pinner,  her  attendant,  had  just  been 
brought  by  Lady  Fairfax's  maid.  It  ran 
thus:  — 

''Dbarbst  Labt  Mubeel,  — a  frightful 
attack  of  neuralgia  (my  neuralgia)  —  which, 
as  you  know,  is  so  awful  —  has  been  hang- 
ing over  me  for  the  last  three  days,  and 
now  has  come  upon  me  in  its  fullest  force. 
I  am  quite  out  of  my  mind  with  it.  I  have 
striven  —  O,  how  I  have  striven  I  —  to  keep 
up  and  try  to  forget  it,  when  surrounded  by 
your  pleasant  circle,  and  when  looking  at 
your  dear  self.  ^^^  it  is  aU  in  vain.  I  am 
in  agonies.  The  torture  of  the  rack  itself 
can  be  nothing  to  what  I  am  suffering  to* 
night. 

<<  Poor  dear  Sir  Bei\|amin  Brodie  used  to 
say  that  I  should  never  be  well  in  a  northern 
climate.  I  fear  he  was  right.  I  fear  that 
the  air  of  this  darling  Kilsyth,  earthly  Par- 
adise though  it  is — and  I  am  sure  that  I 
found  it  so  during  three  weeks  of  bliss ;  O, 
such  hc^nesst —  is  too  bracing,  too  invig- 
orating for  poor  me.  But  I  should  loathe 
myself  if  I  were  to  make  this  an  open  con- 
fession. So  I  will  steal  away,  dearest  Lady 
Muriel,  without  making  any  formal  adieux. 
When  all  your  dear  friends  assemble  at 
breakfast  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  on  my  nor- 
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rowing  way  soath,  and  only  regret  tlutt  my 
wretched  health  prevents  me  longer  re- 
maining where  I  have  been  so  entirely 
happy. 

"  With  kindest  regards  to  your  dear  hus- 
band, I  am,  dearest  Lady  Muriel,  ever  your 
loving  Emily  Faibfax. 

"P.  S. — I  have  told  my  maid  to  beg 
some  of  your  people  to  get  me  horses  Arom 
the  Kilsyth  Arms;  so  that  I  shall  ^peedaway 
Larly  in  the  morning  without  disturbing 
any  one.  I  hope  dear  Madeleine  will  soon 
be  quite  herself  again." 

Lady  Muriel  read  this  letter  through 
twice  with  great  calmness,  though  a  very 
scomAil  smile  curled  her  Up  during  its 
perusal.  She  then  twisted  the  note  up 
into  a  wisp,  and  was  about  to  bum  it  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  when  she  heard  a  short, 
solemn  tap  at  her  chamber-door.  She 
turned  round,  bade  Pinner  open  the  door, 
and  looked  with  more  displeasure  than 
astonishment  at  the  Duchess  of  Northaller- 
ton, who  appeared  in  the  entrance.  The 
duchess  had  the  credit  in  society  of  be- 
ing a  **  haughty-looking  woman."  Her 
stronghold  in  life,  beyond  the  fact  of 
her  being  a  duchess,  had  been  in  her  Ro- 
man nose  and  arched  eyebrows.  But, 
somehow,  haughty  looks  become  wonder- 
fully modified  \n(UshahUle,  and  Roman  noses 
and  arched  eyebrows  lose  a  good  deal  of 
their  potency  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  two  tight  little  curls  twisted  up  in 
hairpins,  and  a  headdress  which,  however 
much  fluted  and  gaufi'ered,  is  unmistakably 
a  nightcap.  The  duchess's  nocturnal  adorn- 
ments were  unmistakably  of  this  homely 
character,  and  her  white  wrapper  was  of 
a  hue,  which,  if  she  had  not  been  a  duch- 
ess, would  have  been  pronounced  dingy. 
But  her  step  was  undoubtedly  tragic,  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  solemn  to  a  de- 
g:  ee.  Lady  Muriel  received  her  with  uplifted 
eyebrows,  and  motioned  her  to  a  chair. 
The  duchess  dropped  stiffly  into  the  appoint- 
ed Iiaven  of  rest;  but  arched  her  eyebrows 
.at  Pinner  with  great  significance. 

"  You  can  go,  Pinner.  I  shall  not  require 
you  any  more,"  said  Lady  Muriel ;  adding, 
'^  I  presume  that  was  what  you  wished, 
duchess?  "  as  the  maid  left  the  room. 

"Precisely,  dear  Muriel;  but  you  always 
were  so  wonderfully  ready  to  interpret  one's 
thoughts.  I  remember  your  dear  mother 
used  to  say— but  I  won't  worry  you  with 
my  stories.  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about 
•  dear  Madeleine.*' 


"  Teres,"  said  Lady  Muriel,  quietly,  flndliig 
the  duchess  paused. 

"Well,  now,  she's  worse  than  any  of 
them  suspect.  Ah,  I  can  see  it  by  yom 
fiice.  And  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
her.  Don't  start;  I  won't  even  ask  you;  I 
won't  let  you  commit  youreelf  in  any  way; 
but  I  know  that  it's  measles." 

Lady  Muriel  kept  her  countenance  ad- 
mirably while  the  duchess  proceeded.  "I 
know  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  When  Mad« 
elelne  first  complained  of  her  head,  I  looked 
narrowly  at  her,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'Measles I  undoubtedly  measles  1'  Now, 
you  know,  Muriel,  though  there  is  nothing 
dangerous  in  measles  to  a  young  person 
like  Madeleine,  —  and  she  will  shake  them 
off  easily,  and  be  all  the  better  afterwards, 
—  they  are  very  dangerous  when  taken  by  a 
person  of  mature  age.  And  the  fact  is,  the 
duke  has  never  had  them — never.  When 
Errington  was  laid  up  with  them,  I  recollect 
the  duke  wouldn't  remain  in  the  house,  but 
went  off  to  the  '  Star  and  Garter,'  and  stayed 
there  until  all  trace  of  the  infection  was 
gone.  And  he's  horribly  afhiid  of  them. 
You  know  what  cowards  men  are  in  such 
matters ;  and  he  said  just  now  he  thought 
there  was  a  rash  on  his  neck.  Such  non- 
sense I  Only  where  his  collar  had  rubbed 
hira,  as  I  told  him.  But  he's  dreadfully 
frightened;  and  he  has  suggested  that 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  week, 
as  we  had  intended,  we  had  better  go  to- 
morrow." 

"I  thing  that  perhaps  under  all  circum- 
stances it  would  be  the  best  course,"  said 
Lady  Muriel,  quite  calmly. 

"  I  knew  your  good  sense  would  see  it  in 
the  right  light,  my  dear  Muriel,"  said  the 
duchess,  who  had  been  nervously  anticipat- 
ing quite  a  different  answer,  and  who  was 
overjoyed.  "I  was  perfectly  certain  of 
your  concidence  in  our  plan.  Now,  of 
course,  we  shall  not  say  a  word  as  to  tlie 
real  reason  of  our  departure  —  the  duke,  I 
know,  would  not  have  that  for  the  world« 
We  shall  not  mention  it  at  Redlands  either; 
merely  say  we  —  O,  I  shall  find  some  good 
excuse,  for  Mrs.  Murgatroyd  is  a  chattering 
little  woman,  as  you  know,  Muriel.  And 
now  I  wont  keep  you  up  any  longer,  dear. 
You'll  kindly  tell  some  one  to  get  us 
horses  to  be  ready  by  — say  twelve  to- 
morrow. Stay  to  luncheon?  No,  dear. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  before  luncheon. 
The  duke,  you  see,  is  so  absurd  about  his 
ridiculous  rash.  G^ood-night,  dear."  And 
the  duchess  stalked  off  to  tell  the  duke,  who 
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was  not  the  least  frightened,  and  whose  rash 
was  entirely  flccitious,  hov7  well  she  had 
sped  on  her  mission. 

Lady  Muriel  accurately  obeyed  the  re- 
quests made  to  her  in  Lady  Fairfax's  letter, 
and  verbally  by  the  duchess ;  and  each  of 
them  found  their  horses  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Lady  Emily  departed  myste- 
riously before  breakfast;  but  as  the  duch- 
ess's horses  were  not  ordered  till  twelve, 
and  as  the  post  came  in  at  eleven,  her  grace 
had  time  to  receive  a  letter  flrom  Mrs.  Mur- 
gatroyd,  of  Redlands,  whither  they  were 
next  bound,  requesting  them  to  postpone 
their  arrival  for  a  day  or  two,  as  a  German 
prince,  who  had  by  accident  shot  a  stag,  had 
been  so  elated  by  the  feat,  that  he  had  im- 
plored to  be  allowed  to  stay  on,  with  the 
chance  of  repeating  it ;  and  as  he  occupied 
the  rooms  intended  for  the  duke  and  duch- 
ess, it  was  impossible  to  receive  them  until 
he  left.  After  reading  this  letter,  the  duch- 
•ess  went  to  Lady  Muriel,  and  expressed  her 
opinion  that  she  had  been  too  precipitate ; 
that,  after  all,  nothing  positive  had  been 
pronounced ;  that  there  were  no  symptoms 
of  the  duke's  rash  that  morning,  which  had 
been  undoubtedly  caused,  as  she  had  said 
last  night,  by  his  collar,  and  which  was  no 
rash  at  all ;  and  that  perhaps,  after  all,  their 
real  duty  was  to  stay  and  help  their  dear 
Muriel  to  nurse  her  dear  invalid.  But  they 
had  miscalculated  the  possibility  of  deceiv- 
ing their  dear  Muriel.  Lady  Muriel  at  once 
replied  that  It  was  Impossible  that  they 
could  remain  at  Kilsyth ;  that  immediately 
on  the  duchess's  quitting  her  on  the  pre- 
vious night  she  had  made  arrangements  as 
to  the  ftiture  disposition  of  the  rooms  which 
they  occupied ;  that  she  would  not  for  the 
world  take  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
which  would  necessarily  accrue  to  her  if 
any  of  them  caught  the  disease ;  and  that 
she  knew  the  duchess's  own  feelings  would 
tell  her  that  she,  Lady  Muriel,  however  un- 
gracious it  might  seem,  was  in  the  right  in 
advising  their  immediate  departure.  The 
lachess  tried  to  argue  the  point,  but  in 
rain;  and  so  she  and  the  duke  and  their 
servants  and  baggage  departed,  and  passed 
the  next  three  days  at  a  third-rate  road-side 
inn  between  ICilsyth  and  Redlands,  where 
the  duke  got  lumbago,  and  the  duchess  got 
bored;  and  where  they  passed  their  time 
alternately  wishing  that  they  had  not  left 
Kilsyth,  or  that  the  people  at  Redlands  were 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Very  little  difference  was  made  by  the 
other  guests  at  Kilsyth  in  the  disposition  of 


their  day.  If  they  were  surprised  at  the 
sudden  defection  of  the  Northallertoiis  aud 
Lady  Fairfax,  they  were  too  well-bred  to 
show  it.  Charley  Jefferson  mooned  about 
the  house  and  grounds,  a  thought  more  dis- 
consolate than  ever;  but  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  party  who  at  all  bemoaned 
the  departure  of  the  departed.  Lady  Dun- 
keld  congratulated  her  cousin  Muriel  on 
being  rid  of  "  those  awflil  wet  blankc  ts," 
the  Northallertons.  Captain  Severn,  in 
whispered  colloquy  with  his  wife,  *•  hoped 
to  lleaven  Charley  Jefferson  would  see  what 
a  stuck-up,  selfish  brute  that  Emily  Fairfax 
was."  Lord  Roderick  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Pitcaim  went  out  for  their  stalk;  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  company  betook  themselves 
to  their  usual  occupations. 

"  Where's  her  ladyship? *• 

'*  In  the  boudoir,  sir,  waiting  for  the  doc- 
tor." 

"  What  doctor  ?    Dr.  Joyce  ?  " 

**  And  the  strange  gentleman,  sir.  They 
are  both  together  la  Miss  Madeleine's 
room." 

"Ah,  Marlell  So  Dr.  Wllmot  has  ar- 
rived?" 

"  Yes,  and  gone  off  straight  with  Joyce 
to  Madeleine.  You  see  I  was  right  In  rec- 
ommending you  to  go  out  as  usual.  Your 
fine  London  physician  never  asked  for  you, 
never  mentioned  your  name." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  were  right.  I  should 
have  worried  myself  into  a  fever  here ;  not 
that  I've  done  any  good  out — missed  every 
shot.    What's  he  like?" 

"  He  I  Who?  Dr.  Wllmot?  I  had  scarcely 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  but  I  should  say 
brusque  and  self-sufficient.  He  and  Joyce 
went  off  at  once.  I  thanked  him  for  coming 
and  welcomed  him  in  your  name  and  my 
own ;  but  he  did  not  seem  much  Impressed." 

"Full  of  his  case,  no  doubt;  these  men 
never  think  of  anything  but  —  all,  here  he 
Is  I  —  Dr.  Wllmot,  a  thousand  thanks  for  this 
prompt  reply  to  my  hasty  summons.  See- 
ing  the  urgency,  you'll  forgive  the  apparent 
Areedom  of  my  telegraphing  to  you." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Wllmot,  "  I  am  oi  "y 
too  happy  to  be  here ;  not  that,  if  you  couid 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  this  gentle- 
man,  there  would  have  been  any  necessity 
for  the  summons.  Dr.  Joyce  has  done  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  done  for  Misn 
Kilsyth  up  to  this  point." 

"  A  laudato  viro  laudari,**  murmured  Dr. 
Joyce. 

*Bat|  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  a&I 
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learu  fVom  him,  a  district  of  thirty  miles  in 
circumfereuce  looks  to  him  for  its  health. 
Now  I  am,  for  the  next  few  days  at  least,  a 
Tree  man,  and  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to 
Sliss  Kilsyth." 

**  And  you  will  do  so?  " 

"With  the  very  greatest  pleasure.  In 
two  words,  let  mo  corroborate  the  opinion 
already  ^ivcn.  I  understand,  by  my  IVicnd 
here,  Miss  Kilsyth  has  an  attack,  more  or 
less  serious,  of  scarlet-fever.  She  must  be 
kept  completely  Isolated  Arom  eveiy  one, 
and  must  be  watched  with  unremitting  at- 
tention. Dr.  Joyce  will  send  to  Aberdeen 
for  a  skilled  nurse,  upon  whom  he  can  de- 
pend; until  her  arrival  I  will  take  up  my 
position  in  the  sick-room." 

*<Ten  thousand  thanks;  but  —  is  there 
any  danger?" 

"  So  far  all  is  progressing  favorably.  We 
xnust  look  to  Providence  and  our  own  unre- 
n.'.',ting  attention  for  the  result." 

"  I*m  so  hot  and  so  thirsty,  and  these  pil- 
lows are  so  uncomfortable !  Thanks  I  Ah, 
is  that  you.  Dr.  Wilmot?  I  was  aArald  you 
had  gone.  You  won*t  leave  me,  —  at  least 
not  Just  yet,  —  will  you?  " 

"  Not  I,  my  dear.  There  —  that's  better, 
isn't  it?  The  pillow  is  cooler,  and  the  lem- 
onade  " 

*<Ah,  so  many  thanks!  I'm  very  weak 
to-night;  but  your  voice  is  so  kind,  and 
your  manner,  and " 

"  There ;  now  try  and  sleep.  Good  Heav- 
ens, how  lovely  she  is!  What  a  mass  of 
golden  hair  falling  over  her  pillow,  and  what 
a  soft,  innocent,  childish  manner!  And  to 
think  that  only  this  morning  I  —  ah,  you 
must  never  hear  the  details  of  this  case,  my 
dear  old  master.  When  I  get  back  to  town 
I  will  tell  you  the  result :  but  the  details  — 
never." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MBS.  WILMOT, 

**  I  WONCEB  what  sort  of  woman  Chud- 
sigh  Wilmot's  wife  is,"  was  a  phrase  very 
Ziieu  used  by  his  acquaintances;  and  the 
sentiment  it  expressed  was  not  unnatural  or 
inexcusable.  There  are  some  men  concern- 
ing whom  people  instinctively  foel  that  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  their  domestic  his- 
tory, that  their  every-day  life  is  not  like  the 
every-day  life  of  other  people.  Sometimes 
this  impression  is  positive  and  defined ;  it 
takes  the  shape  of  certain  convictions  that 


things  are  wrong  in  tliat  quarter^  that  So* 
aud-so's  marriage  is  a  mistake,  a  misfor- 
tune,  or  a  calamity,  Just  as  the  grade  of  the 
blunder  makes  itself  felt  by  his  manner,  or 
even  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
Sometimes  the  impression  is  quite  vague, 
and  the  questioner  is  conscious  only  that 
there  must  be  something  of  interest  to  be 
known.  The  man's  wife  may  be  dear  to 
him,  with  a  special  dearaess  and  noarnesSt 
too  sacred,  too  much  a  part  of  bis  inmost 
being  to  be  betrayed  to  even  the  fticudUcst 
eyes;  or  there  may  be  an  estrangement, 
which  pride  and  rectitude  combine  to  con- 
ceal. At  all  events  — and  whichever  of 
these  may  be  the  true  condition  of  affiiirs, 
or  whatever  modification  of  them  may  be 
true  —the  man's  acquaintance  feel  that  there 
is  something  in  his  domestic  story  dilTerent 
fkx>m  that  of  other  men,  and  they  regard 
him  with  a  livelier  curiosity,  if  he  be  a  man 
of  social  or  intellectual  mark,  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  was  in  the  vaguest  form  that  the  quos- 
tion,  '*  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  Chudlelgh 
Wilmot's  wife?"  suggested  itself  to  his  ac- 
quaintances. Naturally,  and  necessarily,  tho 
greater  number  of  those  to  whom  the  rising 
man  became  known  knew  him  only  in  his 
professional  capacity ;  but  that  capacity  in- 
volved a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  and  not  a 
little  social  intercourse ;  and  there  was  hard- 
ly one  among  their  number  who  did  not  say, 
sooner  or  later,  to  himself,  or  to  other  peo- 
ple, *^I  wonder  what  sort  of  woman  Chud- 
lelgh Wilmot's  wife  is?" 

This  question  had  been  asked  mentally, 
and  of  each  other,  by  several  of  the  inmates 
of  the.  old  mansion  of  Kilsyth;  while  the 
grave,  pre-occupicd,  and  absorbed  physician 
dwelt  within  its  walls,  devoting  all  his  en- 
ergies of  mind  and  body  to  the  battle  with 
disease,  in  which  he  was  resolved  to  con- 
quer. But  no  one  who  was  there,  or  likely 
to  be  there,  could  have  answered  tl.e  qucs^ 
tion,  strange  to  say  —  not  even  Wilmot  him- 
self. 

Chudlelgh  Wilmot's  marriage  had  come 
about  after  a  fashion  in  which  there  was 
nothing  very  novel,  remarkable,  or  interest- 
ing. Mabel  Darlington  was  a  pretty  girl, 
who  came  of  a  good  family,  with  which 
Wilmot's  mother  had  been  connected ;  had 
a  small  fortune,  which  was  very  acceptable 
to  the  young  man  Just  starting  in  his  ardu- 
ous profession;  and  was  as  attractive  to 
him  as  any  woman  could  have  been  at  that 
stage  of  his  life.  Partly  inclination,  partly 
convenience,  and  in  some  measure,  perso* 
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sloo,  were  the  promoters  of  the  match. 
Wilmot  knew  that  a  medical  man  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  saccess  as  a  married  than  as  a 
single  man;  and  as  this  was  a  fixed,  active, 
and  predominant  idea  among  his  relatives 
and  Mends,  —  in  fiM^t,  an  article  of  fliith  and 
a  per^tnal  text  of  continual  disconraes,  — 
he  had  everything  to  encoarage  him  in  the 
design  which  had  formed  Itself,  though 
somewhat  fidntly,  in  his  mind,  when  he  re- 
newed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Darling- 
ton, on  the  occasion  of  her  appearance  at 
his  mother's  house  in  the  character  of  a 
''come  out**  young  lady.  He  had  often 
seen  her  as  a  child  and  a  little  girl,  being 
himself  at  the  time  a  somewhat- older  child 
and  a  much  bigger  boy ;  but  he  had  never  en- 
tertained for  her  that  disinterested,  ardent, 
wretchedness-producing  passion  known  as 
*'  calf  love ;  **  so  that  the  impression  she 
made  upon  him  at  a  later  period  owed  noth- 
ing to  earlier  recollection.  His  mother  liked 
the  girl,  and  praised  her  eloquently  and  per- 
sistently to  Chudleigh;  so  eloquently  and 
persistently  indeed,  that  if  he  had  not  hap- 
pened to  l)e  of  her  opinion  ttom  the  begin- 
ning, she  would  probably  have  inspired  him 
with  a  powerAil  dislike  to  Miss  Darlington, 
by  placing  that  young  lady  in  his  catalogue 
of  bores.  He  was  not  by  any  means  the 
sort  of  man  to  marry  a  woman  for  whom  he 
did  not  care  at  all,  to  please  his  mother  or 
secure  his  own  prosperity;  but  he  was  Just 
the  sort  of  man  to  care  all  the  more  for  a 
girl  because  his  mother  liked  her,  and  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  marry  her,  if  she 
would  have  him,  the  more  quickly  on  that 
account. 

The  courtship  was  a  short  one ;  and  even 
in  its  brief  duration  Chudleigh  Wilmot  never 
felt,  never  tried  to  persuade  himself,  that 
Mabel  was  his  first  object  in  life.  He  knew 
that  his  profession  had  his  heart,  his  brain, 
his  ambition  in  its  grasp;  that  he  loved  it, 
and  thought  of  it,  and  lived  for  it  in  a  way, 
and  to  a  degree,  which  no  other  object  could 
ever  compete  with.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  for  a  moment  that,  there  was  any  injus- 
tice to  Mabel  in  this.  He  would  be  an  af- 
fectionate and  fidthftd  husband;  but  he  was 
a  practical  man— not  an  enthusiast,  not  a 
dreamer.  If  he  succeeded, —and  he  was 
determined  to  succeed,— she  would  share 
his  success,  the  realisation  of  his  ambition, 
and  would  secure  all  its  advantages  to  her- 
self. A  man  to  do  real  work  in  the  world, 
and  to  do  it  as  a  man  ought,  —  as  alone  he 
could  feel  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
In  doing  anything  he  should  undertake,— 


must  put  his  work  above  and  before  every- 
thing. He  would  do  this ;  he  would  be  an 
eminent  physician ;  a  celebrated  and  rich 
man;  a  good  husband,  too;  and  his  wife 
should  never  have  reason  to  find  fault  with 
him,  or  to  envy  the  wives  of  other  men  — 
men  who  might  indeed  be  more  sentimental 
and  demonstrative,  but  who  could  not  have 
a  stronger  sense  of  duty  than  he.  Thus 
thought,  thus  resolved  Mabel  Darlington's 
lover;  and  veiy  good  thoughts,  very  admi- 
rable resolves  his  were.  They  had  only  one 
defect;  but  ho  never  suspected  its  exist- 
ence.  It  was  a  rather  radical  defect,  tc9, 
being  this :  that  they  were  not  those  of  a 
lover  at  all. 

They  were  married,  and  all  went  veiy 
well  with  the  modest  and  exemplary  house* 
hold.  At  first  the  Wilmot  nUnage  was  not 
80  ftishionably  located  as  afterwards;  but 
Mrs.  WUmot*s  house  was  always  a  model  of 
neatness,  propriety,  and  the  precise  degree 
of  elegance  which  the  rising  man's  income 
Justified  at  each  level  which  he  attained. 
Wilmot's  mother  continued  to  like  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  to  regard  her  son*s 
marriage  as  most  propitious,  though  she 
had  sometimes  a  doubt  whether  she  really 
did  understand  his  wife  quite  so  thoroughly 
as  she  had  understood  Mabel  Darlington. 
But  Wilmot's  mother  had  now  been  dead 
some  years.  Mrs.  Wilmot  had  no  near 
relatives,  and  she  was  a  woman  of  few  in- 
timacies; her  life  was  placid,  prosperous, 
conventional.  She  had,  at  the  period  with 
which  this  story  deals,  a  handsome  house, 
a  good  income,  an  agreeable  and  eminently 
respectable  social  circle;  a  handsome,  ir- 
reproachable husband,  rapidly  rising  into 
distinction;  one  intimate  firiend,  and  — a 
broken  heart. 

Chudleigh  Wilmot's  wife  was  young;  if 
not  beautifel,  at  least  very  attractive,  accom- 
plished, lady-like,  and  '*  amiable,"  in  the 
generally  accepted  interpretation  of  that 
unsatisfectory  word.  What  better  or  what 
worse  description  could  possibly  be  giveoit 
It  describes  a  thousand  women  in  a  breatht 
and  it  designates  not  one  in  partlcnlar. 
There  was  only  one  person  in  existence 
who  could  have  given  a  more  clear,  intilli* 
glble,  and  distinct  description  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot than  this  stereotyped  one.  This  per- 
son was  her  flriend  Mrs.  Prendergast — a  lady 
somewhat  older  than  herself,  and  whose 
natural  and  remarkable  quickness  and  pene- 
tration were  aided  in  this  instance  by  close 
acquaintance  and  sleepless  Jealousy.  If 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  been   an  ordiiULry 
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woman,  tlie  fact  that  she  was  extremely 
jealous  of  Mrs.  Wilmot  would  have  so  ob- 
scured and  perverted  her  Judgment,  that 
her  opinion  would  not  have  been  worth 
having.  But  Mrs.  Frendergast  was  positive- 
ly clever;  and  being  severe,  suspicions, 
and  implacable  as  well,  if  not  precisely  a 
pleasant,  she  was  at  least  a  remarkable 
womm.  Nothing  obscured  or  perverted 
Mrs.  Pfendergast's  Judgment;  neither  did 
anything  toi.ch  her  heart.  She  had  a  mind, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  she  had  experience 
and  tact,  insight,  foresight,  and  caution. 
8he  was  a  woman  who  might  possibly  be  a 
very  valuable  Ariend,  but  who  could  not  foil 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  Mrs.  Fren- 
dergast was  Mrs.  Wilmot's  Mend.  Whether 
she  was  the  Ariend  of  Mrs.  Wilmot's  hus- 
band remains  to  be  seen.  If  she  had  been 
asked  to  say  what  manner  of  woman  the 
rising  man's  wife  was,  and  had  thonght 
proper  to  satisiy  the  inquirer,  her  portrait- 
ure might  have  been  relied  upon  as  im- 
plicitly for  its  tmthftilness  as  that  of  the 
most  impartial  observer,  which  is  siting  at 
once  that  Mrs.  Frendergast  was  a  wonuin  of 
exceptional  mental  qualities,  and  of  a  tem- 
perament rare  among  those  charming  crea- 
tures to  whom  injustice  is  easy  and  natural. 
The  two  women  were  habitually  much  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Frendergast  was  a  childless 
widow.  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  a  childless  wife. 
Neither  had  absorbing  domestic  occupations 
to  employ  her,  —  each  had  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  the  other's  disposal ;  hence  it  hap- 
pened that  few  days  passed  without  their 
meeting,  and  enjoying  that  desultory  kind 
of  companionship  which  is  so  puzzling  to 
the  male  observer  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  womankind.  Their  respective  abodes 
were  within  an  easy  distance  of  each  other. 
When  they  did  not  see  one  another,  they 
^changed  notes ;  and  in  short  they  kept  np 
all  the  ceremonial  of  warm  feminine  friend- 
ship ;  and  each  did  really  like  the  other  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  with  one 
exception.  In  Mrs.  Wilmot's  case  the  ex- 
ception was  her  husband;  in  Mrs.  Frender- 
gast*8,  the  exception  was  herself.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  sincerity  and  warmth  in 
their  friendship,  but  on  one  point  there  was 
a  decided  inequality.  Mrs.  Frendergast  un- 
derstood Mrs.  WiliQOt  thoroughly ;  she  read 
her  through  and  through ;  she  knew  her  by 
heart;  but  Mrs.  Wilmot  knew  very  little  of 
her  friend — only  Just  as  much  as  her  friend 
chose  she  should  know.  Which  was  a  con- 
Tenient  state  of  things,  and  tended  to  pre- 
serve their  pleaitot  and  salutary  relations 


unbroken.  Mrs.  Frendergast  had  played 
Eleanor  Galllgai  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's  Marie 
de'  Medlcis  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
with  aninterrupted  success,  when  Chudielgb 
Wilmot  was  sent  for,  in  the  perplexity  and 
distress  at  Kilsyth ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  she  had  heard  Arom  his  wife  about 
his  prolonged  visit  to  Sir  SaviUe  Rowe, 
whom  she  was  well  aware  Mrs.  Wilmot  dis- 
liked with  the  quiet,  rooted,  persistent  aver- 
sion so  frequently  inspired  in  the  breasis 
of  even  the  very  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious of  women  by  their  husbands'  intimate 
friends.  Wilmot  was  utterly  unconscious 
that  his  wife  entertained  any  such  feeling; 
and  Sir  Saville  Rowe-  himself  would  have 
been  hardly  more  astonished  than  Wilmot, 
if  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  the  con- 
fidence and  regard  which  existed  between 
the  fbrmer  master  and  pupil  were  counted  a 
grievance,  and  Wilmot's^  visit  to  Bumside 
resented  —  silently  indeed,  in  grief  rather  in 
anger —  as  an  injury. 

In  this  fSLCt  may  be  found  the  key-note  to 
Mrs.  Wilmot's  character;  a  key-note  often 
struck  by  her  friend's  hand,  and  never  with 
an  erring,  a  faltering,  or  a  rough  touch. 

There  was  not  much  of  the  tragic  element 
in  Henrietta  Frendorgast's  Jealousy  of  Ma- 
bel Wilmot,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
the  mean*  When  Mabel  was  a  young  girl, 
Henrietta  was  a  not  much  older  widow. 
She  was  Mabel's  cousin ;  had  married,  when 
very  young,  a  man  who  had  survived  their 
marriage  only  one  year.  She  had  more 
money  than  Mabel ;  their  connections  were 
the  same ;  she  had  as  much  education,  and 
even  better  manners.  She  met  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  on  the  occasion  of  his  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  Mabel  Darlington,  and 
she  was  as  much,  though  differently,  fi»- 
cinated  with  him  as  Mabel  herself.  She 
compared  her  qualifications  w^th  those  of 
her  cousin;  and  she  arrived  at  the  not  un- 
natural conclusion  that  their  charms  were 
equal,  supposing  him  incapable  of  discern- 
ing how  much  cleverer  a  woman  tlikn  Ma- 
bel she  was,  —  and  here  very  superior, 
should  he  prove  capable  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  her  intellectual  superiority. 
She  forgot  one  simple  element  in  the  cal- 
culation, and  it  made  all  the  difl'ereuce  — 
she  forgot  Mabel's  prettiness.  Henrietta 
Frendergast  made  veiy  few  mistakes,  but 
she  did  constantly  make  one  blunder;  she 
forgot  her  plain  fiice ;  she  under-estimated 
the  power  of  beauty.  Ferhaps  no  plain 
woman  ever  does  understand  that  power, 
ever  does  make  sufficient  allowance  for  it. 
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when  arrayed  against  her  In  any  kind  of 
combat ;  it  is  certain  that  Henrietta  did  not 
in  this  inscunce.  It  is  certain  that  though 
Chudlei^h  Wilmot  thoaght  of  marrying  Ma- 
bel Darlington  without  being  very  much  in 
love  with  her,  he  never  thouglit  of  marry- 
ing Henrietta  Prendergast  at  all. 

And  now,  when  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  not 
loved  Mabel  Darlington,  and  did  not  love 
his  wife,  —  was,  in  short,  a  man  to  whom 
love  was  unknown,  by  whom  it  was  unval- 
ued, nndesired,  —  she  was  still  steadily, 
sleeplessly  jealous  of  Mabel  Wilmot.  '^1 
would  have  made  him  love  tne,"  she  would 
say  to  herself,  as  she  read  the  thou.:;hts  of 
her  friend ;  *'  I  would  have  been  as  ambi- 
tious for  him  as  he  is  for  himself;  I  would 
have  shown  him  that  his  aim  was  the  high- 
est and  the  worthiest.  I  would  have  loved 
him,  and  sympathized  with  him  too.  She 
only  loves  him;  she  does  not  understand 
him.  Why  did  she  come  between  him  and 
mc?"  For  this  very  clever  woman  had 
actually  deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that, 
but  for  Mabel,  Chudleigh  Wilmot  would 
have  loved,  or  at  least  have  married  her. 
She  would  have  made  him  love  her  after- 
wards, as  she  said.  So  for  a  long  time  she 
disliked  her  cousin,  and  hankered  after  her 
cousin*s  husband,  and  believed  that  she 
would  have  been  the  best,  the  most  suitable, 
and  the  happiest  of  wives  to  the  man  who 
evidently  had  not  a  wife  of  that  pattern  in 
Mabel,  but  who  some  how  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  the  fact.  That  time  had  come  to 
an  end  long  before  people  at  Kilsyth  asked 
themselves  and  each  other  what  sort  of 
woman  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  wife  was.  But 
though  Mrs.  Prendergast  no  longer  hankered 
after  her  cousin'^  husband,  though  the  love, 
in  which  hor  active  imagination  had  a  large 
share,  had  given  place  to  a  much  more  real 
and  genuine  hatred,  she  was  Jealous  of 
Mabel  still.  This  woman's  brain  was  larger 
than  l^er  heart ;  her  Intellectual  was  higher 
than  her  moral  nature;  and  a  lofty  feeling 
woul0  be  more  transient  than  a  low  one. 
She  pitied  Mabel  Wilmot  too,  however 
contradictory  such  an  assertion  may  seem 
to  shallow  perceptions,  which  do  not  recog- 
nize in  life  that  nothing  is  so  reasonably  to 
be  expected,  so  invariably  to  be  found,  as 
contradictions  in  character.  She  liked  her, 
she  understood  iier,  but  she  was  Jealous  of 
her — Jealous  because  Mabel  had  the  posi- 
tion she  had  vainly  desired.  If  she  had 
had  her  husband's  love,  Mrs.  Prendergast 
would  have  been  still  more  Jealous  of  her, 


and  would  not  have  liked,  because  she 
could  not  have  pitied  her.  But  she  knew 
she  had  not  that;  sho  had  made  ttt  dis- 
covery as  soon  as  Malel,  who  had  made  it 
fatally  soon. 

What  had  the  girl's  ideal  been?  was  a 
question  none  could  ans  .ver,  and  which  it  is 
certain  her  husband  never  asked.  He  was 
very  kind  to  her;  she  -iad  every  comfort, 
every  luxury  that  he  could  give  her ;  but  she 
lived  in  a  world  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
and  he  in  and  for  his  profession.  He  c  ould 
not  have  been  brought  to  recognize  the 
possibility  of  over-devotion  to  the  busiiiesa 
of  his  life.  He  would  not  have  listened  to 
the  advance  of  any  claims  upon  his  time, 
attention,  or  Interest,  beyond  those  wtiicb 
he  ftdfllled  with  enthusiasm  in  the  interest 
of  his  work,  and  the  courteous  observance 
which  he  never  denied  to  the  rules  of  his 
well-regulated  household.  Chudleigh  Wil- 
mot was  a  clever  man  in  many  ways  beside 
that  one  way  In  which  he  was  eminently  so; 
but  one  study  had  long  lain  near  his  hand, 
and  he  had  never  given  time  or  thought  to 
it ;  one  book  was  close  to  him,  and  he  had 
never  turned  its  leaves  —  the  study  of  his 
wife's  character,  the  book  of  his  wife'"/ 
heart. 

Mabel  Wilmot  was  inveterately,  incurably 
shy,  extremely  reserved  and  reticent  by  na- 
ture, and  rather  sullen.  The  latter  fault  of 
temper  had  made  itself  apparent  to  her  hus- 
band very  early  in  their  married  life ;  apd 
having  rebuked  it  without  efTect,  he  mdde 
the  great  mistake  of  treating  it  with  disre- 
gard. He  never  noticed  it  now ;  the  symp- 
toms escaped  him,  the  disease  did  not  in- 
terest him,  and  it  grew  and  grew.  Proud, 
cold  in  manner,  distant;  scrupulously  def- 
erential and  dutiful  in  externals;  silent, 
except  where  speech  was  necessary  to  tho 
management  of  such  affairs  as  lay  within 
her  sphere;  calmly  indifferent,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, to  all  that  did  not  absolutel}'  con- 
cern her  Individually  in  the  cource  of  their 
life,  her  shyness  and  her  suUenness  were  not 
perceptible  to  others  now  — never  to  him. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  much  the 
worse ;  he  did  not  understand  that  it  had 
been  better  to  know  and  feel  her  faults  than 
to  be  ignorant  of  her  and  thom,  unconscious 
of  their  growth,  or  their  yielding,  or  their 
transformation  into  others,  uglier,  worse, 
harder  of  eradication,  more  hopeless  of 
cure.  He  did  not  love  her.  The  whole 
story  was  in  that  one  sentence. 

And  she?  She  loved  him;  certainly  not 
wisely,  all  things  considered,  and  much  too^ 
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well  A)r  her  own  peace.  She  had  outgrown 
her  girlhood  since  her  marriage;  and  her 
character  had  hardened,  darkened,  deep- 
ened, everything  bat  strengthened,  with  her 
advance  into  womanhood.  The  girl  Chad- 
Icigh  Wilmot  had  married,  and  the  graceftil, 
languid  woman  who  appeared  barely  con- 
scious of,  and  not  at  all  Interested  in,  the 
TSLCt  of  his  existence,  were  widely  different 
oeings.  Mabel  had  shrunk  Arom  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  thraldom  In  which  her  love  for 
ner  husband  — her  calm,  cold,  generous, 
irreproachable  husband  —  held  her  when  she 
had  first  realized  its  strength,  when  the 
growth  of  her  own  love  had  revealed  to  her 
that  his  was  but  a  puny  changeling,  with  all 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  shy,  sullen,  and  reti- 
cent nature.  She  could  not  deny,  but  she 
could  conceal,  the  bondage  in  which  it  held 
her.  The  qualities  of  her  heart  and  the  de- 
fects of  her  temper  had  a  fight  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  temper  won.  Chudleigh  Wilmot, 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  think  about  the 
matter,  would  have  unhesitatingly  declared 
that  his  wife's  temper  had  improved  con- 
siderably since  the  early  days  of  their  mar- 
riage: the  truth  was,  it  had  only  lost  im- 
pulsiveness, and  acquired  sulk  and  secre- 
tiveness. 

All  this,  and  the  terrible  pain  at  the  young 
woman's  unsatisfied  heart,  — the  pain  which 
devoured  her  the  more  ruthlessly  as  success 
waited  more  closely  upon  the  devotion  to 
his  profession  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  in 
whose  life  she  had  but  a  nominal  share,  — 
was  weL  known  to  Henrietta  Prendergast. 
It  had  been  long  in  coming,  that  burst  of 
agonized  confidence,  which  had  made  her 
iHend  officially  aware  of  all  that  her  acute 
mind  had  long  believed ;  but  it  had  come, 
and,  like  all  the  confidences  of  very  shy 
people,  It  had  been  complete  and  expansive. 
All  restraint  was  over.  Mabel  might  yield 
to  any  mood  now  in  Henrietta's  presence ; 
she  mlgliw  talk  of  him  with  pride,  with  love, 
with  anger,  with  questioning  wonder,  with 
despair;  she,  whose  armor  of  pride  and  si- 
lence no  other  hand,  not  even  the  hand  of 
the  husband  she  loved,  had  ever  pierced, 
was  defenceless,  unarmed,  at  the  mercy  of 
her  fHend,  who  fancied  she  had  supplanted 
her,  who  was  Jealous  of  her. 

Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  been  nearly  a  week 
at  Kilsyth,  when  Mrs.  Prendergast  entering 
her  cousin's  drawing-room  rather  earlier 
than  nsual,  found  her  agitated,  and  in  a 
state  of  perplexity. 

« I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Henrietta," 
iaid  Mni.  Wilmot,  as  she  kissed  her  visitor. 


« I  have  been  in  such  anxiety  to  see  yon. 
A  message  was  sent  early  this  morning 
fh)m  Mr.  Foljambe,  —  you  know  Wllmot'g 
Arlend,  Mr.  Foljambe  the  banker,  of  Port- 
land-place, —  requesting  that  he  would  go 
to  him  at  once.  The  poor  old  man  has  the 
gout  again  very  badly.  Since  then  a  note 
has  come,  written  by  himself  too,  i^nd 
hardly  legible.  Poor  creature  I  Pm  ^  ore  he 
is  in  horrid  pain.  Here  it  is.  You  see  he 
says,  <  the  enemy  is  advancing  on  the  cita- 
del,'— he  means  his  heart  or  his  stvmach,  I 
suppose,  —  and  he  entreats  Wilmot  to  go  to 
him  at  once.  What  ought  I  to  do,  Hen* 
rietta?" 

''You  must  tell  him,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Wilmot  is  out  of  town.  I  should  not  say 
he  was  so  far  away  as  Scotland;  I  think  the 
mere  idea  is  enough  to  terrify  a  nervous  old 
man  with  a  superstition  in  fhvor  of  a  par* 
tlcular  doctor." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  right;  so  it  is.  But 
about  Wilmot.  Of  course  he  will  not  like 
to  leave  Sir  Savllle's  fHends.  He  thinks 
more  of  Sir  Saville  than  of  any  one  in  the 
world,  I  do  believe." 

"  Hardly  more,  Mabel,  than  of  his  repu- 
tation and  Mr.  Foljambe,  I  should  think. 
Why,  this  Mr.  Fo\)ambe  is  the  oldest  Arlend 
he  has  In  the  world,  — his  godfather,  his 
father's  ftlend,  —  a  childless  old  man,  with- 
out kith  or  kin  in  the  world,  who  may  leave 
him  a  fortune  any  day,  and  is  certain  to 
leave  him  something  very  handsome!  He 
would  never  be  so  mad  or  so  ungrateAil 
—  is  he  of  an  ungrateflil  disposition,  Ma- 
bel?" 

**I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot, as  her  color  deepened,  and  tears  rose 
to  her  dark  gray  eyes.  "  If  he  has  any  feel- 
ing, it  is  certainly  for  his  fHends— at  least 
he  wastes  none  of  it  on  me" 

"You  are  always  brooding  over  that, 
Mabel,"  said  her  cousin,  "and  it  is  labor 
and  sorrow  wasted.  No  man  Is  worth  toeing 
miserable  about,  dear,  and  Wilmot  is  no 
more  worth  it  than  his  neighbors.  Besides, 
this  is  a  matter  of  business,  you  kuow,  and 
we  must  look  at  it  so.  You  had  better  tel- 
egraph at  once,  I  think.  Put  on  your  bon- 
net, and  come  to  the  ofllce ;  don't  trust  to  a 
servant,  and  don't  lose  time.  The  message 
will  take  some  time  to  reach  him,  at  the 
quickest.  I  Aincy  Kilsyth  is  a  long  way 
flrora  any  station." 

Her  practical  tone  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  Mabel.  Besides,  she  brightened  at  the 
hope,  the  expectation  of  Wllmot's  return 
before  the  appointed  time.    The  two  ladies 
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drove  to  Charing-crosci,  and  Mabel   tele- 
graphed to  Wllmot,  — 

Mr,  Fofjambe  is  dangerously  ill.    Come  at 
once.*' 


CHAPTER  V, 

▲  BESOLVB,  AKD  ITS  RESULTS. 

The  Illness  of  Madeleine  Kilsyth  en- 
grossed the  attention  and  engaged  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  father  so  completely,  and  so 
entirely  blinded  him  to  other  considcratlous, 
that  when  he  chanced  to  encounter  a  ser- 
vant on  his  way  to  Wilmot*s  room,  in  whose 
hand  he  recognized  the  ominous  yellow 
cover  which  Indicated  a  telegraph  despatch, 
he  immediately  accompanied  the  man  to  the 
door.  He  then  hardly  gave  his  guest  time 
to  peruse  the  Jiessage  before  he  said  im- 
petuously, — 

"Nothing  to  take  you  away  ft*om  us,  I 
trust.  Pray,  tell  me?"  and  the  otherwise 
polite  gentleman  did  his  best  to  peer  at  the 
pencilled  characters  on  the  flimsy  sheet  of 
paper  which  Wllmot  held  In  his  hand.  For 
a  moment  his  eager  question  remained  un- 
answered, and  his  guest  stood  frowning 
and  uncertain.  The  next,  though  the  trown 
remained,  the  look  of  uncertainty  passed 
away,  and  then  Wllmot  turned  Arankly  to 
.  the  impatient  questioner  and  said,  — 

"This  is  a  message  flrom  an  bid  Mend 
and  patient  of  mine.  He  wants  me  very 
much,  and  asks  mc  to  return  at  once." 

"And  — and  what  will  you  do?  MiM 
you  go?  "  asked  the  distressed  father,  in  a 
toue  of  the  keenest  anxiety. 

"  I  shall  stay  here,  sir,  until  your  daugh- 
ter is  out  of  danger.  There  arc  many  who 
can  replace  me  in  London  In  Foljambe's 
case ;  there  Is  no  one  who  can  replace  me 
here  in  Miss  Kilsyth's." 

"  You  are  very  good^  Wllmot.  I  really 
can't  thank  you  sufficiently,"  said  Kilsyth, 
immensely  relieved. 

"  No  need  to  thank  me  at  all,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Wllmot.  "  And  now  I  will  make 
tny  report  to  you,  which  no  doubt  you  were 
coming  to  hear." 

The  two  gentlemen  had  rather  a  long 
talk,  and  on  Its  completion  Wllmot  returned 
to  his  room  to  write  letters;  and  Kilsyth 
went  to  tell  Lady  Muriel  that  they  had  had 
&  narrow  escape  of  losing  Wllmot,  but  he 
had  determined  to  disregard  the  message, 
and  stay  by  Madeleine.  Did  she  not  think 
Wllmot  a  very  fine  fellow?  Had  she  not 
perfect  confidence  in  his  skill  ?  and  was  not 


the  interest  he  was  taking  in  Madeleine's 
case  extraordinary?  To  all  these  queries 
the  Lady  Muriel  mode  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, with  heightened  color  and  brightened 
eyes,  which,  if  Kilsyth  had  happened  to 
notice  those  phenomena  at  all,  he  would 
have  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  feeling 
towards  Madeleine;  to  be  hailed,  on  hU 
part,  with  much  gratitude  and  dolight. 
But  Kilsyth  did  not  happen  to  notice  them 
at  all. 

Chudlelgh  Wllmot  was  a  man  accustomed 
to  act  promptly  on  a  resolution ;  and  per- 
haps, like  many  more  of  similar  tempera- 
ment,  likely  to  act  all  the  more  promptly 
when  the  motives  of  that  resolution  were 
not  quite  clear  or  quite  Justifiable  before  his 
own  Judgment.  In  the  present  instance  he 
certainly  did  not  act  with  perfect  candor 
towards  himself.  He  made  very  much  to 
himself  of  his  apprehensions  concerning 
the  result  of  Madeleine's  Illness,  and  his 
absolute  want  of  confidence  in  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Joyce.  He  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  tc 
the  long  and  substantial  claims  of  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe  to  paramount  consideration  on  his 
part,  and  he  determined  to  "  see  this  matter 
out,"  as  he  phrased  It,  in  his  one-sided  men- 
tal cogitation,  by  which  he  meant  that  he 
was  determined  to  Invest  the  temptation  in 
his  way  with  the  specious  name  of  duty, 
and  to  try  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
the  assent  of  his  conscience  in  pursuing  a 
course  opposed  to  his  Judgment.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  determination,  Chudlelgh 
Wllmot  wrote  to  his  wife  the  following 
letter.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  man's 
habits,  it  would  have  been  suggestive,  that 
when  he  had  written  "Kilsyth,"  and  the 
date,  he  paused  for  several  minutes,  fidgeted 
with  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room,  and,  finally,  began 
to  write  with  unusual  haste :  — 

"  Mtdeab  Mabel, — Tour  telegram  came 
all  right;  but  my  leaving  Is  quite  Impossible 
for  the  present.  You  must  tell  Foljambe 
how  I  am  circumstanced.  Poor  old  fel- 
low! I  am  sorry  for  him;  but  he  will  pull 
through,  as  usual;  and  there  Is  nothing  to 
be  done  for  him  which  any  one  else  cannot 
do  Just  as  well  as  myself.  He  had  better 
see  Whlttaker;  or,  if  he  does  not  like  him 
for  any  reason  —  and  the  dear  old  boy  ia 
whimsical  —let  him  see  Perkins ;  tell  him  I 
recommend  either  confidently.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  and  see  him,  if  your  cold  Is  all  right, 
again,  and  cheer  him  up.  As  for  me,  I  am 
ei&ctually  imprisoned  here  until  this  cas« 
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decides  itself  one  way  or  the  other.  Miss 
Kilsyth  could  not  possibly  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  coantry  doctor  here ;  and  there 
Is  no  one  within  emy  possible  distance  bat 
Sir  Saville,  who  would  not  stapy  supposing 
he  would  comej  which  is  doubtfbl.  The 
same  answer  roust  be  given  in  all  coses  for 
^he  next  week  or  so.  There  is  no  use  in 
any  one  telegraphing  for  me.  The  country 
about  here  is  beautiful;  but  of  course  I 
don't  see  much  of  it.  The  KHsyths  are 
pleasaut  people  in  their  way,  and  fUll  of 
gratitude  to  me.  Lady  Muriel  talks  of 
making  your  acquaintance  when  they  come 
to  town.  Nothing  of  consequence  at  home, 
I  s'lppnse?  Tell  Whittaker  to  look  after 
Foljambe  very  zealously,  if  he  will  have 
him.    Yours  aJOTectionatcly, 

"  C.  WiLMOT. 

"P.  S.  The  case  Is  malignant  scarlet- 
fever,  and  my  patient  and  I  are  in  quaran- 
tine. Kilsyth  is  in  great  trouble  —  devoted 
to  his  daughter." 

When  he  had  sealed  this  letter,  and  left  it 
on  the  table  for  the  post,  Wilmot  once  more 
went  to  his  patient's  room.  The  suffering 
girl  had  fallen  Into  an  uneasy  slumber ;  her 
face,  with  the  disfiguring  flush  invading  its 
fairness,  was  tunied  towards  the  door,  the 
heavy  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  parched, 
red  lips  were  open.  With  a  skllfdl,  noise- 
less touch,  Wilmot  lifted  the  restless  head 
to  an  easier  attitude  upon  the  pillow,  and 
moistened  the  dry  mouth.  The  girl's  golden 
hair  had  slipped  out  of  the  silken  net  which 
had  confined  It,  and  a  quantity  of  its  thick 
tresses  was  caught  in  one  hot  hand.  Wil- 
mot released  the  tangled  hair,  laid  the  hand 
upon  the  smooth  coverlet,  looked  long  at 
the  young  face,  and  then,  stepping  gently 
to  the  window  where  the  nurse  was  sitting, 
asked  how  long  the  patient  had  been  sleep- 
ing. Ever  since  he  had  left  her,  it  seemed. 
Lady  Muriel  had  been  there,  "leastways,  at 
the  dressing-room  door,"  the  uui-se  added, 
and  had  wanted  to  see  him  particularly,  she 
(the  nurse)  thought,  about  sending  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  way  of  infection.  Lady 
Muriel  also  asked  whether  they  were  not 
going  to  cut  otf  Miss  Kilsyth's  hair. 

"  Which  it  does  seem  a  pity,  poor  dear ! " 
said  the  nurse,  speaking  in  the  skilfUl  whis- 
iper  which  does  not  disturb  the  patient,  and 
lis  the  most  difficult  of  tones  to  acquire ;  and 
•throwing  a  motherly  glance  at  the  sleeping 
.girl,  who  Just  then  moaned  palnfhlly. 

"  Cut  off  her  hair  I "  said  Wilmot,  —  as  if 
the  mere  notion  were  a  horrid  barbarism, 


which  he  could  not  contemplate  as  a  posal* 
biUty ;  "  certainly  not  —  it  is  entirely  unne* 
cessary." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  nurse,  "  it's  mostly 
done  In  fevers.  Wherever  I've  nursed,  I've 
always  done  It,  first  thing." 

Wilmot  turned  red  and  hot.  Why  should 
he  shrink  flrom  sanctioning  or  ordering  the 
sacrifice  in  this  case,  as  he  had  done  in  a 
thousand  others  without  a  thought  of  hesi- 
tation or  regret,  Just  like  any  other  detail? 
Why,  Indeed?  if  not  because  those  were  the 
thousand CQses,'wh\le  this  was  the  one.  But 
he  did  not  face  the  question;  ho  turned 
aside  ft*om  it  —  turned  aside,  with  his  eyes 
piercing  the  gloom  of  the  shaded  room,  in 
search  of  the  gleam  of  the  golden  locks. 
"No,  no," he  thought,  "the  little  head  sun- 
ning over  with  curls,  shall  *  shine  on,'  if  I 
can  manage  it."  So  he  told  the  nurse  that 
was  a  matter  for  after  consideration,  and 
that  she  was  to  have  him  called  v/hen  Miss 
Kilsyth  should  wake;  and  he  went  out  for  a 
solitary  walk. 

Lady  Muriel  was  most  gratefhl  to  Dr. 
Wilmot  for  the  care  and  skill  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  Madeleine's  case.  Scarcely  Kil- 
syth himself  was  more  unremitting  in  his 
inquiries  after  the  patient,  more  anxious  as 
to  the  result.  But  husband  and  wife  were 
actuated  by  totally  different  motives.  The 
man  feared  lest  the  hope  of  his  life  should 
be  quenched,  the  woman  lest  the  object  of 
her  ambition  should  be  frustrated ;  the  man 
dreaded  the  loss  of  his  darling,  the  woman 
the  conftision  of  her  scheme.  For  Lady 
Muriel  had  a  scheme  in  couucction  with 
Madeleine  Kilsyth,  which  it  may  be  as  well 
at  once  to  declare. 

It  is  Mr.  Longfellow  who  Informs  us  that 
no  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate,  no  one  so 
utterly  desolate,  but  some  heart,  though 
unknown,  responds  unto  his  own.  When 
Lady  Muriel  Incbgarvie  was  running  her 
career  of  two  London  seasons,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  man  whdm  she  could  per- 
suade herself  into  marrying,  and  whom  she 
could  persuade  into  marrying  her;  while 
Mr.  Burton  and  Sir  Coke  Only  were  flutter- 
ing like  moths  round  her  brilliant  light,  — 
the  world,  which  thinks  it  marks  every- 
thing, and  which  hugs  itself  ih  appreciation 
of  its  wonderful  sagacity  and  perspicacity, 
and  which  had  already  supremely  settled 
that  Lady  Muriel  had  no  heart  to  lose,  little 
knew  that  its  sentence  was  a  just  one  — 
simply  because  Lady  Muriel  had  lost  her 
heart.  There  was  a  connection  of  the  house 
of  Inchgarvie,  a  tall,  thin  Scotchmau,  named 
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Stewart  Caird,  a  barrister  of  Llncoln's-inn, 
who  bad  been  a  long  time  settled  in  Lou- 
don, and  who,  in  virtue  of  his  aristocratic 
connections,  his  perfect  gentlemanliness, 
and  his  ntter  harmlessness  —  for  every  one 
knew  that  poor  Stewart  merely  lived  trom 
hand  to  mouth,  by  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  by  writing  in  the  law  maga- 
clnes  and  reviews  —  was  asked  into  a  good 
deal  of  society.  He  was  a  languid,  con- 
sumptive-looking man,  with  a  high  hectic 
color,  and  deep- violet  eyes,  and  a  soft  trem- 
ulous voice ;  and  after  he  had  claimed  kin- 
ship with  Lady  Muriel,  and  had  his  claim 
allowed,  he  found  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  meeting  her  constantly,  and  on  every 
occasion  he  was  to  be  found  by  her  side. 
This  was  the  one  chance  which  fortune  had 
bestowed  on  Muriel  Inchgarvie  of  loving 
and  being  simultaneously  beloved ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  she  availed  herself  of  it. 
Not  for  one  instant  did  either  of  them  think 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  passion.  Lady 
Muriel  well  knew  that  a  marriage  with  Stew- 
art Caird  was  simply  impossible ;  and  Stew- 
art Caird  knew  it,  too,  possessing  at  the 
same  time  the  additional  knowledge,  that 
even  if  family  affairs  could  have  been 
squared  by  his  coming  into  the  Immediate 
heritage  of  fabulous  wealth,  there  was  yet 
\  slight  drawback  in  the  fact  that  his  luugs 
could  not  possibly  hold  out  beyond  six 
months.  And  yet  they  went  on  loving  and 
fooling;  to  her  the  mere  fact  that  there 
could  never  be  any  ties  between  them  was, 
as  it  always  has  been,  an  incentive  to  a 
quasi-romantic  attachment;  to  him,  with 
the  perfect  conviction  that  he  was  a  doomed 
man,  the  love  of  a  pretty,  high-bred  woman 
softened  the  terrors  of  death,  and  prevented 
him  Arom  dwelling  on  his  fate.  So  they 
went  on ;  the  world  taking  little  heed  of 
them,  and  they  ignoring  the  world;  he 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  but  always 
disguising  his  weakness,  until  one  night  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  when  Lady  Muriel, 
dressed  for  a  ball,  received  a  short  pencil- 
note,  feebly  scrawled :  "  If  you  would  see 
me  before  I  die,  come  at  once.  —  S.  C.  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  no  romantic  figure  of  speech."  The 
writing,  feeble  throughout,  trailed  off  at 
last  into  scarcely  legible  characters.  Lady 
Muriel  wrote  one  hasty  line  to  the  lady  who 
was  to  be  her  chaperon,  pleading  illness  as 
her  excuse  for  liot  fetching  her,  threw  a 
thick  cloak  and  hood  over  her  ball-dress 
and  her  ivy- wreathed  hair,  and  told  the 
coachman,  who  was  devoted  to  her,  to  drive 
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her  to  Old-square,  Lincoln's- inn.  There, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  attended  by  a 
hired  nurse,  who  was  by  no  means  reluctant 
to  take  a  hint,  to  betake  herself  to  a  further 
room,  she  found  poor  Stewart  Caird,  with 
large  bistre  rings  round  his  eyes  and  two 
flaming  red  spots  on  his  hollow  theeks* 
Between  the  attacks  of  a  racking  co  igh,  he 
told  her  that  his  end  was  nigh ;  that  he  had 
long  foreseen  it,  but  that  he  could  not  deny 
himself  the  privilege  of  winning  her  love« 
He  acknowledged  the  selfishness  of  the  act; 
but  trusted  she  would  pardon  him,  when  he 
assured  her  that  the  knowledge  that  she 
cared  for  him  had  inexpressibly  lightened 
the  last  few  mouths  of  his  earthly  career, 
and  that  he  should  die  more  happily,  know- 
ing that  he  left  one  rcgretAil  heart  behind 
him.  He  said  this  in  a  voice  which  wa? 
tolerably  firm  at  first,  but  which,  touched 
by  her  sobs,  grew  more  and  more  tremu- 
lous, and  finally  broke  down,  when,  in  an 
access  of  emotion,  she  flung  her  arms  round 
him,  and  clasped  him  to  her  heart.  How 
long  they  remained  thus  tranced  In  love  and 
grief  neither  ever  knew ;  it  was  the  first,  the 
last  wild  access  of  passion  that  ever  was  to 
accrue  to  either.  The  fliture,  so  imminent 
to  one  of  them  at  least,  was  unthought  of^ 
and  they  lived  but  in  the  then  present  fleet- 
ing moment.  But  before  they  parted,  Stew- 
art spoke  to  Muriel  of  his  younger  brother 
Ramsay,  who  had  been  left  to  his  care,  and 
whom  he  was  now  leaving  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world.  For  Muriel  there  was,  he  said 
he  was  persuaded,  a  career  in  life.  When  It 
fell  to  her,  when  she  was  enjoying  it,  would 
she,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  had  loved  her 
—  ah,  so  deeply  and  so  dearly !  —  whose  life 
she  had  cheered,  and  who  with  his  dying 
breath  would  call  upon  and  bless  her  name — 
would  she  watch  over  and  provide  for  Ram- 
say Caird?  With  the  dying  man's  hand  in 
hers,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  with  her 
eyes  looking  into  his,  even  then  glazed  and 
wandering,  Muriel  swore  to  Ailfil  his  wlshes» 
and  to  undertake  this  charge.  Within  forty* 
eight  hours  Stewart  Caird  was  dead ;  within 
six  weeks  after  his  death,  Muriel  Inchgarvie 
was  the  pledged  wife  of  Kilsyth ;  and  within 
a  fortnight  of  her  betrothal  she  had  hit  upon 
a  plan  for  the  ftiture  of  her  dead  lover's 
brother. 

Ramsay  Calrd's  Aiture  career  in  life  was, 
as  Lady  Muriel  decided,  to  be  one  with 
Madeleine  Kilsyth's,  and  his  fortune  was  to 
come  to  him  through  his  wife.  Madeleine's 
godfather,  a  childless,  rich,  old  Highland 
proprietor,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  of 
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Kilsyth's,  had  at  his  death  left  her  twenty 
thousuad  poundft,  to  be  hers  on  her  coming 
of  age,  or  on  her  marrying  with  her  father*s 
consent.  A  pleasant  competence  in  itself, 
but  a  princely  fortune  for  a  young  man  of 
small  ideas  like  Ramsay  Caird,  who  was 
earning  a  very  precarious  salary,  given  to 
him  more  from  kindness  than  from  any  de- 
sei*t8  of  his,  in  the  office  of  the  Edinburgh 
agent  to  several  large  estates.  Soon  after 
her  marriage  Lady  Muriel  sent  for  the  young 
man  to  Kilsyth,  found  him  gentlemanly  and 
unassuming,  sufficiently  *<fhrewd  to  compre- 
hend the  extremely  delicate  hints  which  she 
gave  him  as  to  the  course  which  she  wished 
him  to  adopt,  and  sufficiently  delicate  to 
prevent  his  at  once  plunging  in  media9  res. 
Since  then  he  had  been  frequently  at  Kilsyth, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  Madeleine.  He  was  a  good- 
looking,  gentlemanly,  quiet  young  man, 
without  very  much  to  say  for  himself,  be- 
yond the  oi-dinary  society  talk,  in  which  he 
was  fairly  glib;  he  had  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  all  the  families  for  whom  his 
principal  was  agent,  at  his  tongue's  end; 
bad  seen  many  of  them  personally,  —  even 
knew  the  appearance  of  the  rest  by  photo- 
graph; kept  himself  well  posted  in  their 
movements,  through  the  medium  of  the 
llEishionable  Journals;  and  so  could  fairly 
bold  his  own  In  the  conversation  of  the 
people  he  was  thrown  amongst.  Lady  Mu- 
riel, who  was  as  clever  as  she  was  proud 
and  ambitious,  reckoned  Ramsay  Caird  up 
to  a  nicety;  saw  exactly  how  far  he  was 
suitable  for  her  plans,  and  thought  there 
was  little  doubt  of  Madeleine's  being  cap- 
tivated by  the  handsome,  glib  young  man 
who  paid  her  such  respectfhl  homage.  But, 
for  once  In  her  life.  Lady  Muriel  was  wrong. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Ramsay  Caird  never 
ueglectetl  one  of  the  opportunities  so  flre- 
quently  thrown  In  his  way;  that  he  never 
once  committed  himself  In  any  possible 
manner;  that  he  did  not  on  every  occasion 
seek  to  recommend  himself  to  the  girl's  fa- 
vor; but  It  Is  certain  that  he  failed  in  mak- 
ing the  smallest  impression  on  her.  Lady 
Yluriel,  watching  thr  progress  of  aflklrs  with 
the  greatest  Interest,  soon  felt  this,  and  was 
at  first  dispirited ;  afterwards  consoling  her- 
self by  the  thought  that  the  girl  was  pas- 
sionless and  devoid  of  feeling,  but  so  docile 
withal,  that  It  would  be  only  necessary  for 
her  father  to  suggest  her  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Caird,  for  her  at  once  to  fall  into  the  idea. 
Thoroughly  comforted  by  this  notion.  Lady 
Muriel  had  of  lato  given  herself  no  uneasi- 


ness in  the  matter;  contenting  herself  by 
asking  Ramsay  Caird  to  spend  a  week  oi 
two  now  and  then  at  Kilsyth,  by  throwing 
him  frequently  into  Madeleine's  society 
when  thera,  and  by  keeping  up  a  perpetual, 
gently-flowing,  perennial  stream  of  lauda- 
tion of  her  youus protege  to  her  husband. 

On  Wilmot's  return  to  the  house,  he  in- 
quired whether  it  would  be  convenient  tu 
Lady  Muriel  to  receive  him. 

**  My  lady  "  was  in  her  own  sittlng-roomi 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  see  Dr.  Wilmot. 
So  he  went  thither,  and  found  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion  alone,  and  looking  to  very 
greaf  advantage  in  the  midst  of  all  the  lux- 
urirs  and  refinements  with  which  wealth, 
aiaed  by  good  taste,  adorns  life.  Her  rich 
and  simple  dress,  her  finished,  graceful  ease 
of  manner,  her  sunny  beauty,  and  the  per- 
fect propriety  with  which  she  expressed  in- 
terest and  anxiety  concerning  her  step- 
daughter, made  her  a  very  attractive  object 
to  Wilmot.  He  had  not  yet  discovered  that 
she  did  not  in  the  least  experience  the  sen- 
timents which  she  glibly  expressed  in 
phrases  of  irreproachable  tournure;  he  did 
not  suspect  her  of  insincerity  or  want  of 
feeling,  or  In  fact  of  any  fbult.  Everything 
and  everybody  at  Kilsyth  wore  the  best  and 
fairest  of  aspects  in  the  eyes  of  Chudleigh 
Wilmot,  who  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  Air* 
seeing  and  an  eminently  practical  man. 
Thus,  he  only  flirnlshed  another  proof  of 
the  often-proven  truth,  that  his  most  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  are  the  first  to  fall  a 
man,  when  Judgment  is  superseded  by  pas- 
sion. That  is  a  strong  word  to  use  in  such 
a  case  as  Chudleigh  Wilmot's,  at  least  to  use 
so  soon;  but  the  boundary  between  the 
feeling  which  he  entertained  knowingly, 
and  the  passion  which  was  growing  out  of 
it  unconsciously,  was  very  slight,  and  was 
destined  so  soon  to  be  destroyed  that  the 
word  may  pass  unblamed. 

The  earlier  portion  of  Lady  Muriel  Kil- 
syth's conversation  with  Wilmot  was  natu- 
rally devoted  to  Madeleine.  She  thanked 
him,  with  all  her  own  peculiar  grace  and 
fluency,  for  his  attention,  his  **  priceless 
care,"  for  his  resolution,  which  Kilsytli  had 
communicated  to  her,  to  remain  with  them 
in  this  great  trouble.  She  asked  hlra  to  tell 
her  his  **  real  opinion ; "  and  he  told  it.  He 
told  her  Madeleine  was  in  danger;  but  thf.t 
he  hoped,  and  thought,  and  believed,  her 
life  would  be  saved.  He  spoke  with  earnest- 
ness and  feeling;  and  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  sufierings  of  the 
girl,  upon  her  exceeding  preciousuess  to 
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bor  2&tii«r  (and  gare  Lady  Mnriel  credit  for 
sharing  her  husband's  feelings  fta  beyond 
what  she  deserved),  the  soil  dark  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  him  with  much  interest 
and  curiosity.  Deep  feelings  on  any  sub- 
ject was  unftimiliar  to  Lady  Muriel ;  it  was 
not  the  habit  of  her  society,  or  included  in 
the  scheme  of  her  own  organization,  and 
she  liked  it  for  its  strangeness.  Their  con- 
versation lasted  long;  for  when  Wilmot 
was  summoned  to  see  his  patient.  Lady 
Muriel  invited  him  to  come  again  to  her 
sittinj^-room ;  and  he  did  so.  The  question 
of  sending  her  children  away  was  speedily 
decided  in  the  negative ;  and  then  the  talk 
,  rambled  on  over  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  Lady  Muriel  regarded  Wilmot  with  in- 
creasing interest  and  surprise,  as  she  dis- 
covered more  and  more  of  his  originality 
and  fertility  of  mind.  She  was  not  a  re- 
markably clever  woman;  but  she  had  more 
brains  and  more  cultivation  than  were  at  all 
common  among  her  *'  set ; "  and  she  did  oc- 
casionally grow  very  weary  of  the  well-bred 
vapid  talk,  which  was  the  only  form  of  so- 
cial intercourse  assumed  in  her  circle.  She 
had  sometimes  wondered  whether  some- 
thing better  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  lim- 
its within  which  it  would  be  proper  for  her 
to  seek  for  it ;  but  she  had  stopped  at  won- 
derment; she  had  not  followed  it  up  by 
effort;  and  now  the  very  thing  she  had 
wished  for  had  come  to  her,  in  the  most  un- 
expected form,  and  through  the  most  un- 
likely channel.  A  doctor,  a  man  whose 
name  she  had  merely  casually  heard,  an 
outsider,  one  whom  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  she  would  have  never  met,  is 
called  in  to  attend  her  step-daughter  in 
fever,  and  all  at  once  a  new  world  opens 
upon  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth. 

She  was  quick  to  receive  impressions; 
and  she  felt  at  once  that  this  day  marked  an 
epoch  in  her  life.  As  this  fine-looking,  keen, 
intelligent  man,  in  whose  deep-set  eyes,  on 
whose  massive  forehead  power  was  en- 
throned, bent  those  dark  steady  eyes  upon 
her,  seeming  to  read  her  soul,  the  flrivoUty 
of  her  life  fell  away  Arom  her,  like  a  flimsy 
garment  discarded,  and  she  felt,  she  recog- 
nized the  charm  of  superiority  of  intellect 
and  strength  of  character.  She  drew  him 
o^t  on  the  subjects  which  had  the  deepest 
interest  for  him,  as  a  woman  can,  who  has 
tact  and  perfect  manners,  even  when  her 
Intellectual  powers  are  in  no  way  remark- 
able ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  happy,  sociable 
hours  of  the  long,  uninterrupted  afternoon 
ari  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  she  did. 


Lady  Muriel  was  too  quick  aud  too  true  an 
observer  to  fiail  in  discerning,  before  they  - 
had  strayed' very  far  into  the  pleasant  paths 
of  their  desultory  discourse,  that  there  w^as 
very  little  sentimentality  in  Chudleigh  Wil- 
mot. A  practical  man,  f\ill  of  action,  of 
ambition,  of  love  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
solve to  win  the  highest  prizes  it  could 
bring  him,  he  yet  spoke  and  looked  like  a 
man  whose  feelings  had  been  but  little  tried, 
and  who  would  be  slow  to  try  them.  Lady 
Muriel  knew  that  Chudleigh  Wilmot  was  a 
married  man.  The  circumstance  had  been 
mentioned  among  the  people  in  the  house 
when  he  had  first  been  talked  of;  and  she 
was  the  first  at  Kilsyth  to  ask  of  herself, 
for  she  had  no  other  to  whom  to  address 
it,  that  firequent  question,  **  What  sort  of 
woman  is  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  wife?"  She 
could  not  have  explained,  but  she  did  not 
question,  the  instinct  which  led  her  to  say, 
as  she  went  to  her  dressing-room,  when 
their  long  colloquy  at  length  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, *'I  am  sure  he  does  not  care  for 
her.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  love-match.  I 
feel  convinced  he  never  was  in  love  ii>  his 
life,  not  in  any  real  sense."  And  then,  Lady 
Muriel  Kilsyth  sighed.  Life  was  not  yet  an 
old  story  for  either  Lady  Muriel  or  Chud- 
leigh. 

That  evening  Wilmot  devoted  himself  to 
the  patient,  whose  state  was  highly  preca- 
rious ;  and  though  he  sent  reassuring  mes- 
sages to  Kilsyth  from  time  to  time,  he  ex- 
pressed for  more  hopefulness  than  he  actu- 
ally felt.  He  was  conscious  too  of  a  strange 
sort  of  relief — a  consciousness  which  should 
have  shown  him  how  he  had  deceived  him- 
self—  as  the  conviction  that  his  presence 
was  indeed  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
was  confirmed  by  every  passing  hour.  The 
girl's  eyes — now  bright  and  wanlering, 
now  dark  and  weary — turned  in  search  of 
him,  in  every  phase  of  the  fever  that  was 
gaining  on  her,  with  such  innocent  trust 
and  belief  as  touched  him  keenly  to  his 
conscious  heart.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  when  the  very  nurse  slept,  the  physi-> 
clan  bent  down  over  the  flushed  face,  and 
hushed  the  murmuring  incoherent  voice 
with  the  tenderest  words,  and  soothed  the 
sick  girl — little  more  than  a  child  she 
looked  in  her  hopelessness  and  unrest  — 
with  all  a  woman's  gentleness.  What  did 
he  feel  for  the  pretty  young  creature  thus 
thrown  on  his  skill,  his  kindness,  his  mercy! 
What  revolution  was  the  silent  fiight  of 
time,  during  the  hours  of  that  night,  work- 
ing in  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  life?    He  was 
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learning  tho  reality  of  that  In  which  he  had 
never  believed;  he  was  learning  the  tnith 
of  love.  Now,  when  it  was  too*  late,  when 
every  barrier  of  honor,  of  honesty,  of  duty, 
and  of  principle  stood  between  him  and  the 
object  of  the  long-deferred,  but  terribly 
real,  passion  which  took  possession  of  him. 

When  the  dawn  was  stealing  into  the 
sick  glrrs  room,  the  change,  the  chill, 
which  come  with  that  ghastly  hour  to  sick- 
ness and  to  health  alike,  in  wakeftdness, 
came  to  Madeleine,  and  she  called  in  a  high 
querulous  tone  for  her  father.  The  nurse, 
theb  ucaiiie  her,  tried  to  sooth  the  girl ;  but 
vainly.  She  reftised  to  lie  down ;  she  most, 
she  would  see  her  father.  Wilmot,  who 
knew  that  she  was  quite  sensible,  quite 
coherent,  and  who  had  feared  to  startle  her 
by  letting  her  occ  him,  now  came  forward, 
and  gently  laid  her  back  upon  her  pillow. 

"  You  shall  see  your  father  in  the  morn- 
ing,*' he  said.  '*  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
have  him  disturbed  now,  my  dear;  would 
you?" 

"  No,*'  she  said,  with  a  painM  smile;  <*  I 
would  not — certainly  not.  I  only  wanted 
to  know  something;  and  you  will  tell  me." 

Her  large  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ; 
her  small  hand  was  stretched  out  to  him 
with  the  frankness  of  a  child. 

**  Of  course,  if  I  can,  I  will  tell  you." 

<*  Sit  down,  then,"  she  said,  in  the  thick 
difficult  voice  peculiar  to  the  disease  which 
had  hold  of  her. 

lie  did  not  sU  down,  but  knelt  upon  the 
floor  by  the  bedside,  and  raised  the  pillows 
on  his  arm.  llcr  innocent  face  was  close 
to  his. 

*- Speak  as  low  as  you  like;  I  can  hear 
you,"  said  Chudleigh  Wilmot. 

"  I  will,"  she  whispered.  "  I  thank  you. 
I  only  wanted  to  ask  my  father — and  I 
would  rather  ask  you— if— if  I  am  going 
to  die." 

Her  lips  were  trembling.  His  sight  grew 
dim  as  he  answered,  — 

"  No,  my  dear.  You  are  very  ill ;  but  you 
are  not  going  to  die.  You  are  going  to  get 
well  — not  immediately,  but  before  long. 
Vou  must  be  patient,  you  know;  and  you 
mast  do  everything  you  are  desired  to  do." 

<*I  will  when  I  am  sensible,"  she  said; 
**  but  I  am  not  always  sensible,  you  know." 

<'I  know.  You  are  quite  sensible  now, 
and  tho  best  patient  I  ever  had.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  yourself.  I  don't  mean 
about  not  dying;  I  mean  about  getting  well 
soon.  Will  you  try  now  how  long,  being 
quite  sensible,  you  can  keep  quiet?  " 


<<I  will,*'  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
with  the  strange,  solemn  gaze  we  see  so 
often  in  the  eyes  of  a  child  in  mortal  sick- 
ness. <*  I  am  so  glad.  Dr.  WUmot,  you  are 
sure  I  am  not  going  to  die." 

Not  a  shade  of  doubt  of  him;  perfect 
trust  in  him,  entire  calm  and  serenity  in  the 
unruffled,  feeble  voice.  Her  hand  lay  loose- 
ly in  his,  undisturbed  except  by  an  occa* 
sional  feverish  twitch ;  her  head  was  sup- 
ported by  his  arm,  which  held  the  pillows; 
his  serious  eyes  scanned  her  face.  So  he 
knelt  and  so  she  lay  as  the  dawn  came ;  so 
he  knelt  and  so  she  lay  as  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  came  glancing  in  through  the  closed 
window-curtains;  but  they  found  the  pa- 
tient sleeping,  and  the  steady  watch  of  the  ' 
physician  unrelaxed. 

So  time  passed,  and  Madeleine's  illness 
took  its  course,  and  was  met  and  fought  and 
beaten  at  every  turn  by  the  skill  and  Judg- 
ment, the  coolness  and  the  experience  of 
the  ^*  rising  man."  So  unwearied  a  watcher 
had  never  been  seen  in  a  sick-room;  so 
cheerfhl  a  counsellor  and  consoler  had  rare- 
ly been  sent  to  Ariends  and  relatives  in  anx- 
iety and  suspense.  He  was  appreciated  at 
his  worth  at  Kilsyth.  As  for  Kilsyth  him- 
self, he  reverenced,  he  esteemed,  he  next  to 
worshipped  Wilmot,  holding  him  as  almost 
superhuman.  The  nurse  **had  never  seen 
such  a  doctor  as  him  in  all  her  born  days, 
never;  and  not  severe  neither;  but  know- 
ing as  the  best  and  wakefOlest  must  have 
their  little  bit  of  rest  at  times."  He  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  witliin  the  old 
walls  of  Kilsyth,  and  more  than  all  A:om  its 
mistress. 

On  the  whole,  and  despite  his  close  and 
devoted  attendance  on  his  patient,  Chud- 
leigh Wilmot  saw  a  great  deal  of  Lady  Mu- 
riel, and  an  infinite  number  of  topics  were 
discussed  between  them.  Each  day  brought 
more  extended,  more  appreciative  <  mpre- 
hension  of  her  guest  to  the  by  no  means 
dull  intellect  of  Lady  Muriel;  and  etuh  day 
quickened  her  womanly  perception  and 
kindled  her  already  keen  and  ready  jeal- 
ousy. When  many  days  had  gone  by,  and 
Lady  Muriel  would  no  longer  have  dreamed 
of  denying  to  herself  how  much  she  admired 
Wilmot,  —  how  utterly  diflferent  he  was 
ttom  any  other  man  whom  she  had  ever 
known ;  how  much  more  interesting,  how 
much  more  engrossing ;  a  man  to  be  looked 
up  to  and  respected ;  a  man  to  sufllce  to  all 
a  woman's  need  of  reverence  and  defer- 
ence, —  she  would  still  have  been  fai  itom 
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BCknowlcdgliig  that  she  loved  bim;  but  her 
acknowledgment  or  her  denial  would  have 
made  no  difference  In  the  fact.  She  did 
love  him  in  a  lofty  and  reserved  kind  of 
Tvay,  in  which  no  slur  upon  her  honor,  ac- 
cording to  the  world's  code,  which  takes 
cognizance  only  of  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
ignores  its  spirit,  was  implied ;  but  with  all 
her  heart  she  loved  him. 

So  now  the  situation  was  this.  Chud- 
Ic^gh  Wllmot  loved  one  woman  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  mansion  of  Kilsyth;  and 
ajiother  woman,  their  inmate,  loved  hiio. 
AVould  she—  the  other,  the  older,  the  more 
experienced  woman  —  discover  his  secret, 
and  overwhelm  him  with  Its  disgrace? 
Time  alone  could  tell  that  -^  time,  of  which 
there  was  not  much  to  run;  for  Wilmothad 
been  a  fortnight  at  Kilsyth  before  he  could 
give  its  master  the  Joyftil  intelligence  that 
the  fever  had  relaxed  its  grip  of  his  child, 
and  —  barring  the  always  present  danger  in 
scarlet-fever  of  relapse,  or  what  is  techni- 
cally called  "  dregs  "  —  Madeleine  was  safe. 

Mabel  Wllmot  had  written  to  her  husband 
occasionally  during  the  fortnight  which  had 
witnessed  the  rise  and  the  crisis  of  Miss 
Kilsyth's  illness.  In  her  letters,  which  were 
few  and  sparing  of  details,  she  never  al- 
luded to  the  cause  of  her  husband's  unpre- 
cedented absence;  Wllmot  did  not  notice 
the  omission.  She  gave  him  few  details 
concerning  herself;  Wllmot  did  not  observe 
their  paucity.  The  glamor  was  over  him; 
the  enchanted  land  held  him. 

**  I  am  not  feeling  much  better,**  said  Ma- 
bel, in  one  of  her  letters ;  "  but  I  dare  eay  — 
indeed  I  have  no  doubt  — the  weather  is 
against  me;  Whittaker  thinks  so  too.  I 
inclose  his  report.  There  is  nothing  new 
here,  or  of  importance." 

Chudleigh  Wilmot  accepted  his  wife's  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  at  home,  and 
replied  to  her  letters  in  his  usual  strain. 
He  had  failed  to  notice  that  she  never  al- 
luded to  Miss. Kilsyth;  or  he  would  hardly 
have  dealt  with  so  much  emphasis,  or  at 
Buch  length,  on  the  details  of  a  case  to 
which  the  recipient  of  his  letters  manifested 
such  complete  indiflbrcnce. 

Br.  Whittaker  continued  to  report  upon 
the  cases  to  which  he  had  been  called  in ; 
and  no  more  telegrams  interrupted  the  con- 
centration of  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  attention 
upon  the  illness  and  convalescence  of  Made- 
leine Kilsyth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


▲T  KILSYTH. 


The  routine  of  illness  and  anxiety,  the  dull 
monotony  of  an  absorbing  care,  had  rap- 
idly settled  down  upon  Kilsyth,  immensely 
alleviated,  of  course,  by  the  confidence  im- 
posed by  Wilmot's  presence.  The  influence 
of  his  skill,  the  insensible  support  of  his 
calmness  and  self-reliance,  were  felt  all 
through  the  household  by  those  members 
of  it  *o  whom  the  life  or  death  of  Madeleine 
was  i  matter  of  infinite  importance,  and  by 
those  who  felt  a  decent  amount  of  interest, 
but  could  have  commanded  their  feelings 
readiiy  enough.  As  for  Wilmot  himself,  ho 
would  have  found  it  difi9cult  to  account  for 
the  absorption  of  feeling  and  interest  with 
which  he  watched  the  case,  had  he  been 
called  upon  to  render  any  account  of  it  tc 
others.  In  his  own  mind  he  shirked  the 
question,  and  simply  devoted  himself  day 
and  night  to  his  patient,  leaving  the  housia 
only  once  a  day  for  a  brief  time,  during 
which  he  would  stride  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race in  Aront  of  the  house,  gulping  in  all 
the  ftresh  air  he  could  inhale ;  and  then  his 
place  in  the  sick-chamber  was  taken  by  an 
old  woman,  who  had  years  before  been 
Madeleine's  nurse,  and  who  w*as  now  mar- 
ried and  settled  on  the  estate.  Not  since 
the  old  days  ^f  his  house-surgeonship  at 
St.  Vitus's  had  Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  such 
a  spell  of  duty  as  this :  the  fiict  of  his  giv- 
ing up  his  time  in  this  mann^  to  a  girl  with 
whom  he  had  not  exchanged  twenty  words; 
with  whose  flriends  he  had  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance, in  whom  he  could  have  no  pos- 
sible interest,  came  upon  him  f^quently  ic 
his  enforced  exercise  on  the  terrace,  in  his 
long,  weary  vigils  in  the  sick-room;  am. 
each  time  that  he  thought  it  over  he  felt  oz 
pronounced  it  to  himself  to  be  more  and 
more  Inexplicable.  In  London  he  made  it 
an  inexorable  rule  never  to  leave  his  bed  at 
night  unless  the  person  sending  for  him 
were  a  regular  patient,  no  matter  what 
might  be  their  position  in  life,  or  the  exi- 
gency of  their  case;  and  even  among  his 
own  connection  he  kept  strictly  to  consul- 
tation and  prescription;  he  undertook  no 
practical  work;  there  were  apothecaries 
and  nurses  for  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had 
a  list  of  both,  whom  he  could  recommend, 
but  he  himself  never  paid  any  attention  to 
such  matters.  And  here  he  was  acting  as  a 
combination  of  physician,  apothecary,  and 
nurse,  dispensing  the  necessary  medicines 
from  the  fiunlly  medicine-chest,  sitting  Jip 
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all  night,  concocting  soothlog  drinks,  and 
smoothlDg  hot  and  uneasy  pillows. 

Why  ?  Chudlelgh  Wilmot  had  asked  him- 
self that  question  a  thousand  times,  and 
had  not  yet  found  the  answer  to  it.  Beauty 
in  distress  -^  and  this  girl,  for  all  her  mass 
of  golden  hair  and  her  bright  complexion 
and  her  blue  eyes,  could  only  be  called 
pretty  —  beauty  in  distress  was  no  more 
strange  to  Chudleigh  Wilmot  than  to  the 
hero  of  nautical  melodrama  at  a  transpon- 
tine theatre.  He  was  constantly  being 
called  in  to  cases  where  he  saw  girls  as 
young  and  as  pretty  as  Madeleine  Kilsyth 
«  hore  down  in  the  bay  of  sickness,"  as  the 
said  nautical  dramatic  hero  forcibly  ex< 
presses  it.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he 
was  not  for  some  few  minutes  by  the  couch 
of  some  woman  of  for  superior  attractions 
to  this  young  girl,  and  yet  of  whom  he  had 
never  thought  in  any  but  the  most  thor- 
oughly professional  manner,  listening  to 
her  complaints,  marking  her  symptoms, 
prescribing  his  remedies,  and  entering  up 
the  visit  in  his  note-book,  as  he  whirled 
away  in  his  carriage,  as  methodically  as  a 
city  accountant.  But  he  had  never  felt  in 
his  life  as  he  felt  one  bright  afternoon  when 
the  wild  delirium  had  spent  Its  rage  and 
died  away,  and  the  doctor  sat  by  the  girPs 
bedside,  and  held  her  hand,  no  longer  dry 
and  parched  with  fever,  and*  bent  over  her 
to  catch  the  low,  faint  accents  of  her  voice. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Miss  Kilsyth,"  said 
he,  gently,  as  he  saw  her  dazed  by  looking 
up  into  his  face. 

<*  O  yes,"  said  Madeleine,  in  ever  so  low  a 
voice,  —  "  O  yes ;  you  are  Doctor  —  Doctor 
-I  cannot  recollect  your  name;   but   I 
know  you  were  sent  for,  and  I  saw  you  be- 
fore —  before  I  was " 

"  Before  you  were  so  ill ;  quite  right,  my 
dear  young  lady.  I  am  Dr,  Wilmot,  and 
you  have  been  very  ill;  but  you  are  better 
now,  and — please  God  —  will  soon  be  well." 

"l»r.  Wilmot!  O  yes,  I  recoUect.  But, 
please,  don't  think  because  I  could  not  re- 
call your  name  that  I  did  not  know  you.  I 
have  known  you  all  through  this  —  this  at- 
tack. I  have  had  an  indefinable  sense  of 
your  presence  about  me ;  always  kind  and 
thoughtf\]l  and  attentive,  always  soothing, 
and " 

<<Hush,  my  dear  child,  hush  I  yon  must 
not  talk  and  excite  yourself  Just  yet.  You 
have  had,  as  you  probably  know,  a  very 
sharp  attack  of  illness ;  and  you  must  keep 
thoroughly  quiet,  to  enable  as  to  perfect 
your  recovery."  I 


"Then  I'll  only  ask  one  question  and  say 
one  thing.  The  question  first  —  How  is 
papa?" 

"  Horribly  nervous  about  you,  but  very 
well.  Constant  in  his  tappings  at  this  door, 
unremitting  in  his  desire  to  be  admitted;  to 
which  requests  I  have  been  obdurate.  How- 
ever, when  he  hears  the  turn  thiugs  have 
taken  he  will  be  reassured." 

«<  That's  dclightfhl!  Now,  then,  aU  I 
have  to  say  is  to  thank  you,  and  pray  God 
to  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I've 
known  it,  though  you  mayn't  think  so,  and 
— and  I'm  very  weak  now ;  but " 

He  had  his  strong  arm  round  her,  and 
managed  to  lay  her  back  quietly  on  her 
pillow,  or  she  would  have  fainted.  As  it 
was,  when  the  bright  blue  eyes  withdrew 
Arom  his,  the  light  died  out  of  them,  and 
the  lids  drooped  over  them,  and  Madeleine 
lay  thoroughly  exhausted  after  her  excitr.- 
ment. 

What  to€t$  the  reminiscence  thus  aroused? 
what  ghost  with  folded  hands  came  stealing 
out  of  the  dim  regions  of  the  past  at  the 
sound  of  this  girl's  voice,  at  the  glance  of 
this  girl's  eyes?  What  by-gone  memories, 
so  apart  from  everything  else,  rose  before 
him  as  he  listened  and  as  he  looked?  He 
had  not  hit  the  trail  yet,  but  he  was  close 
upon  it. 

The  news  that  the  extremity  of  danger 
was  past  was  received  with  great  delight  by 
the  guests  at  Kilsyth.  With  most  of  them 
Madeleine  was  a  personal  favorite,  and  all 
of  them  felt  that  a  death  in  the  house  would 
have  been  a  serious  personal  inconvenience. 
The  Northallertons,  Lady  Fairfax,  and  Lord 
Towcester  were  the  only  seceders;  the 
others  either  had  arranged  for  later  visits 
elsewhere,  or  found  their  present  quarters 
fiBiV  too  comfortable  to  be  given  up  on  the 
mere  chance  of  catching  an  infectious  dis- 
order. Some  of  them  had  had  it,  and 
laughed  securely ;  others  feared  that,  from 
the  mere  f)EM^  of  their  having  been  in  the 
house  when  the  attack  took  place,  they 
were  so  *<  compromised  "  as  to  prevent  their 
being  received  elsewhere ;  and  one  or  two 
actually  had  the  charity  to  think  of  their 
host  and  hostess,  and  stayed  to  keep  them 
company,  and  to  be  of  any  service  in  case 
they  might  be  required.  Charley  Jefl'ersoa 
belonged  to  this  last  cUiss.  Emily  Fairfieuc 
little  knew  that  by  her  selfish  flight  fh>m 
Kilsyth  she  had  entirely  thrown  away  all 
her  hold  over  the  great  honest  heart  that 
had  so  long  held  her  image  enshrined  as  its 
divinity.    She  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 
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foct  that  when  the  big  Gaardsman  used  to 
hum  Id  a  deep  baritone  voice  the  retrain  of 
a  little  song  of  hers,  — 

'*  Loyal  Je  serai 
Donuit  ma  vie  **^ 

he  was  expressing  one  of  the  guiding  senti- 
ments of  his  life.    Colonel  Jefferson  was 
essentially  loyal ;  to  shrink  tvom  a  friend 
who  was  in  a  difficulty,  to  shuffle  out  of  sup- 
porting in  purse,  person,  or  any  way  in 
which  it  might  be  requisite,  a  comrade  who 
had  a  claim  of  old  acquaintance  or  strong 
Intimacy,  was  In  his  eyes  worse  than  the 
m^ority  of  crimes  for  which  people  stand 
at  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey.    In  this  mat- 
ter he  never  swerved  for  an  instant.    He 
never  gave   tlie   question   of  infection   a 
thought ;  he  had  had  scarlct-fcvcr  at  Eton, 
and  Junglc-fevcr  out  in  India,  and  he  was  as 
case-hardened,  he   said,  as  a  rhinoceros. 
He  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  being  fear- 
less of  infection,  or  indeed  for  anything 
else,  this  brave,  simple-minded  good  fel- 
'  low ;  but  if  any  one  had  been  able  to  see  the 
working  of  his   heart,  tliey  would   have 
known  what  credit  he  deserved  for  holding 
to  his  grand  old  creed  of  loyalty  to  his 
friend,  and  for  ignoring  the  whispers  of  the 
siren,  even  when  she  was  as  fliscinating  and 
potential  as  Emily  Fairfax.     When  some 
one  asked  if  he  were  going,  he  laughed  a 
great  sardonic  guffaw,  and  affected  to  treat 
the  question  as  a  Joke.    When  the  disease 
was  pronounced  to  be  unmistakably  Infec- 
tious, he  at  once  constituted  himself  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  Dr.  Wil- 
mot  and  the  outer  world;  and  his  honor 
and  loyalty  enabled  him  to  face  the  fact  that 
probably  little  Lord  Towcester  had  followed 
Lady  Fairfax  to  her  next  visiting-place,  and 
was  there  administering  consolation  to  her 
with  great  equanimity.    When  Dr.  Wilmot 
came  out  for  his  half-hour*s  stride  up  and 
down  the  terrace,  he  generally  found  the 
colonel  and  Duncan  Forbes   waiting   for 
him;  and  these  three  would  pace  away  to- 
gether, the  two  militairea  chatting  gayly  on 
light  subjects  calculated  to  relieve  the  te- 
dium of  the  doctor,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts 
into  pleasanter  channels,  until  it  was  time 
for  him  to  go  back  to  his  duty.    And  when 
the  worst  was  over,  and  Chudlelgh  Wilmot 
could  have  longer  and  more  fk^qnent  inter- 
vals of  absence  Arom  the  sick-room,  it  was 
Charley  Jefferson  who  proposed  that  they 
should   establish  a  kind  x>t  mess  in  the 
•moking-roomi  where  the  doctor*  who  nec- 


essarily debarred  himself  ttom  communion 
with  the  others  at  the  dinner-table,  might 
yet  enjoy  the  social  converse  of  such  as 
were  not  afraid  of  infection.  So  a  dinner- 
table  was  organized  in  the  smoking-room, 
and  Jefferson  and  Duncan  Forbes  invited 
themselves  to  dine  with  the  doctor.  They 
were  the  next  day  joined  by  Mrs.  Severn, 
who  had  all  along  wished  to  devote  herself 
to  the  Invalid,  and  had  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  been  restrained  ftom  establishing 
herself  en  permanence  as  nurse  in  Made- 
leine's chamber;  and  Mr.  Pitcairn  asked 
for  and  obtained  permission  to  join  the 
party,  and  proved  to  have  such  a  talent  for 
Imitation  and  such  a  stock  of  quaint  Scotch 
stories  as  made  him  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  it.  So  the  "  Condemned  Cell,"  as 
Its  denizens  called  it,  prospered  immensely ; 
and  by  no  means  the  least  enjoyment  in  the 
house  emanated  Arom  it. 

Lady  Muriel,  seeing  more  and  more  of 
Wilmot,  as  the  closeness  of  his  attendance 
on  his  patient  became  relaxed  by  her  ad- 
vance towards  convalescence,  and  studying 
him  with  increased  attention,  learned  to  re- 
gard him  with  feelings  such  as  no  man  of 
her  numerous  and  varied  acquaintance  liad 
ever  before  inspired  her  with.  The  im- 
pression he  had  .made  upon  her  in  the  first 
interview  was  not  removed  or  weakened, 
and  he  presented  himself  to  her  mind  — 
which  was  naturally  inquiring  —  in  the  light 
of  an  interesting  and  remunerative  study. 

Lady  Muriel's  faultlessly  good  manners 
pi-ecluded  the  indulgence  of  any  perceptible 
absence  of  mind;  and  she  possessed  the 
enviable  faculty  which  some  women  of  the 
world  exhibit  in  such  perfection,  of  carry- 
ing, or  rather  helping,  on  a  conversation  to 
which  she  was  not  in  reality  giving  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  she  did  not  feel  the 
smallest  particle  of  interest.  The  gallant 
mUUaires,  the  dashing  sportsmen,  the  grands 
seigneurs,  and  the  ladles  of  distinction  who 
were  among  her  associates,  and  the  gentle- 
men^ at  least  of  the  number  of  her  admirers, 
were  accustomed  to  regard  Lady  Muriel's 
powers  of  conversation  as  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way ;  and  so  indeed  they 
were— only  these  simple-minded  and  ingen- 
uous individuals  did  not  quite  understand 
the  direction  taken  by  their  uncommonness. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  calculate  how 
much  of  her  talking  Lady  Muriel  did  by 
means  of  intelligent,  acqule8<*^nt  looks, 
graceftil  little  bows,  sprightly  exclamations, 
a  Judicious  expression  of  intense  interest 
in  the  subject  under  discussion  when  it 
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shanced  to  be  personal  to  the  other  party 
to  the  ulscourse,  and  sundry  other  skllfUl 
and  effective  feminine  devices.  It  never 
dawned  upon  them  that  one  half  the  time 
she  did  not  hear,  and  during  the  whole  time 
she  did  not  care,  what  was  said ;  that  her 
graceful  manner  was  merely  manner,  and 
her  real  state  of  mind  one  of  complete  in- 
difference to  themselves  and  almost  every 
one  besides.  Not  that  Lady  Muriel  was  an 
unhappy  woman.  ■  Far  ft-om  it.  *  She  was 
too  sensible  to  be  unhappy  without  Just 
cause ;  and  she  certainly  had  not  that.  8he 
perfectly  appreciated  her  remarkably  com- 
fortable lot  in  life;  she  estimated  wealth, 
station,  domestic  tranquillity  and  respect, 
and  the  unbounded  power  which  she  exer- 
cised in  her  household  domain,  quite  as 
highly  as  they  deserved  to  be  estimated ; 
and  though  as  free  from  vulgarity  of  mind 
as  ttom  vulgarity  of  manner,  she  was  not 
in  the  least  likely  to  affect  any  sentimental 
humility  or  mistake  about  her  own  social 
advantages.  She  could  as  easily  have 
bragged  about  them  as  forgotten  them;  but 
Just  because  she  held  them  for  what  they 
were  worth,  and  did  not  exaggerate  or  de- 
preciate them,  Lady  Muriel  was  given  to 
absence  of  mind ;  ami  though  neither  un- 
happy, nor  imagining  herself  so,  she  was 
occasionally  bored,  and  acknowledged  it. 
Only  to  herself,  though.  Lady  Muriel  Kil- 
syth had  no  confidantes,  no  intimacies. 
Hera  was  the  equable  kind  of  prosperous 
life  which  did  not  require  any;  and  she  was 
the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  acknowl- 
edge a  weakness  which  her  truly  admirable 
manners  gave  her  power  most  successfhlly 
to  conceal. 

The  touch  of  sorrow  or  anxiety  xs  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  ennui.  It  will  succeed 
when  all  the  resources  to  which  the  victims 
Df  that  fell  disease  are  accustomed  to  have 
recourse  fall  ignominiously.  If  Lady  Mu- 
riel had  loved  Madeleine  Kilsyth,  the  girl's 
Illness  would  have  put  boredom  to  flight; 
with  the  first  flush  or  shiver  of  fever,  the 
first  dimness  of  the  eyes,  the  first  tone  of 
complaint  in  the  clear  young  voice.  But 
Lady  Muriel  did  not  love  Madeleine,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  herself  that  she  loved 
her.  Indeed,  Lady  Muriel  never  pretended 
to  herself.  She  had  seen  and  understood 
that  to  deceive  one's  self  is  at  once  much 
easier  and  more  dangerous  than  to  deceive 
other  people,  and  she  avoided  doing  so  on 
principle,— on  the  worldly-wise  principle, 
that  is,  by  which  she  so  admirably  regu- 
lated her  life,  ^  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 


popularity.  She  did  not  dislike  the  girl  at 
all,  and  she  would  have  been-  very  sorry  if 
she  had  died,  partly  for  the  sake  of  Kilsyth, 
whom  she  really  liked  and  admired,  and 
who  would  have  broken  his  stout,  simple 
heart  for  his  daughter — **  much  sooner  and 
more  surely  than  for  me,"  Lady  Muriel 
thought ;  *'  but  that  is  quite  natural,  and  &«i 
it  should  be.  She  is  the  child  of  his  first 
love,  and  I  am  his  second  wife,  and  he  is 
quite  as  fond  of  me  as  I  want  him  to  be ;  " 
for  she  was  a  thoroughly  sensible  woman, 
and  would  much  rather  not  have  had  moru 
love  than  she  could  reciprocate.  But 
she  was  perfectly  equable  and  composed. 
Throughout  Madeleine's  illness  it  did  not 
cause  her  sorrow,  though  her  manner  con- 
veyed precisely  the  proper  degree  of  step- 
motherly concern  which  was  called  for  un- 
der the  circumstances ;  and  she  did  not  suf- 
fer ft-om  anxiety,  being  rationally  satisfied 
that  all  the  skill,  care,  and  indulgence  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  case  were 
liberally  bestowed  on  Madeleiue.  Anxiety 
was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  therefore  did 
not  chase  away  the  brooding  spirit  of  ennui 
from  Lady  Muriel. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  her  particularly 
with  regard  to  Chudleigh  Wilmot  was  that » 
she  did  not  experience  any  sense  of  bore-  / 
dom  in  his  presence.  In  fact  it  dissipated' 
that  ordinarily  prevailing  malady ;  she  was 
really  interested  in  everything  he  talked 
about,  really  charmed  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  talked,  and  haa  no  need  whatever 
to  draw  on  the  ever-ready  resources  of  her 
manner  and  savoir  faire. 

When  Wilmot  began  to  make  his  appear- 
ance fkreely  among  the  small  party  at  Kil- 
syth, and,  after  the  usual  inquiries  —  in 
which  the  serious  and  impressive  tone  at 
first  observed  was  gradually  discarded  —  to 
enter  into  general  conversation,  and  to  ex- 
ercise all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  of 
making  himself  agreeable.  Lady  Muriel 
found  out  and  admitted  that  this  was  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  day.  The  inten'al 
between  this  discovery  and  her  finding  her- 
self longing  for  the  arrival  of  that  time  — 
dwelling  upon  all  its  incidents  when  sue 
was  alone,  making  it  a  central  point  in  her 
life,  in  fact— was  very  brief. 

With  this  new  feeling  came  all  the  keen 
perception,  the  close  observation,  and  the 
nascent  suspicion  which  could  not  fall  to 
accompany  it,  in  such  a  **  thorough  "  organ- 
ization as  that  of  Lady  Muriel.  She  began 
to  take  notice  of  eveiything  concerning 
Wilmot,  to  observe  all  his  ways,  and  to 
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watcli  wltli  Jealous  scrutiny  the  degree  of 
interest  he  displayed  in  all  liis  surroundings 
at  Kilsyth. 

As  Madeleine  progressed  in  her  recovery, 
Lady  Muriel  looked  for  some  decline  in  the 
physician's  absorption  in  the  interest  of  her 
case.  He  would  be  less  punctual,  less  con- 
stant In  his  attendance  upon  her;  he  would 
be  more  susceptible  to  influences  flrom  the 
outside  world ;  he  would  be  anxious  to  get 
away,  perhaps,  —  at  least,  he  would  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  professional  duties 
elsewhere ;  he  would  begin  to  weigh  thair 
respective  claims,  and  would  recognize  the 
preponderance  of  those  at  a  distance  over 
that  which  he  had  already  satisfied  more 
t^an  ftiUy,  more  than  conscientiously,  with  a 
fVilness  a'nd  expansion  of  sympathy  and  de- 
votion rare  indeed. 

Wilmot  was  extremely  popular  among  the 
little  company  at  Kilsyth.  Wonderftilly 
popular,  considering  how  much  he  was  the 
intellectual  superior  of  every  man  there; 
bnt  then  he  was  one  of  those  clever  men 
who  never  make  their  talents  obnoxious, 
and  are  not  bent  on  forcing  a  perpetual 
recognition  of  their  superiority  ftom  their 
associates.  He  allowed  the  people  he  was 
with  to  enjoy  all  the  originality,  wit,  knowl- 
edge and  good- fellowship  that  was  in  him, 
and  did  not  administer  the  least  alloy  of 
mortification  to  their  pride  with  it.  When 
Lady  Muriel  forcibly  acknowledged  to  her- 
self, and  would  as  Arankly  have  acknowl- 
edged to  any  one  else,  if  any  one  else  would 
have  asked  her  a  question  on  the  subject, 
that  she  held  Dr.  Wilmot  to  be  the  cleverest 
and  most  agreeable  man  she  had  ever  met, 
she  did  but  echo  a  sentiment  which  had 
found  general  expression  among  the  party 
assembled  at  Kilsyth. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Lady  Muriel  began 
to  feel  certain  misgivings  relative  to  Wil- 
mot. She  did  not  quite  like  his  look,  his 
manner,  when  he  spoke  of  Madeleine.  She 
did  not  consider  it  altogether  natural  that 
he  should  never  weary  of  Kilsyth's  garrulity 
on  the  subject  of  his  darling  daughter. 
The  physician,  taking  rest  ftom  his  long 
and  anxious  watch,  might  well  be  excused 
if  he  had  tired  a  little  of  questions  and  re- 
plies about  every  symptom,  every  variation, 
and  of  endless  stories  of  the  girl's  child- 
hood, and  laudation  of  her  beauty,  her  vir- 
tues, and  her  filial  love  and  duty.  But  Dr. 
Wilmot  never  tired  of  these  things;  he 
would,  on  the  contrary,  bring  back  the  dis- 
course to  them,  if  it  strayed  away,  as  it 
wool  I  do  under  Lady  Muriel's  direction; 


and  moreover  she  noticed,  that  no  circum- 
stances, no  social  temptation,  had  power  to 
detain  him  a  moment  from  his  patient,  when 
the  time  he  hod  set  for  his  return  to  her  side 
had  arrived. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
and  combining  them  with  certain  indications 
which  she  had  noticed  about  Madeleine  her- 
self. Lady  Muriel  began  to  think  the  return 
of  Dr.  Wilmot  to  London  advisable,  and  to 
perceive  in  its  being  deferred  very  serious 
risk  to  her  scheme  for  the  endowment  of 
her  young  kinsman  with  the  hand  and  for- 
tune of  her  step-daughter.  She  was  not 
altogether  comfortable  about  its  success,  to 
begin  with.  Ramsay  Calrd  had  not  as  yet 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  Madeleine's 
favor.  It  was  not  because  the  girl  had  no 
power  of  loving  in  her  that  she  had  listened 
without  the  smallest  shadow  of  emotion  to 
Mr.  Ramsay  Caird,  but  simply  because  Mr. 
Ramsay  Caird  had  not  had  the  tact,  or  the 
talent,  or  the  requisite  qualifications,  or  the 
good  fortune  to  arouse  the  power  of  loving 
hiqi  in  her.  Lady  Muriel  was  far  too  quick 
an  observer,  far  too  learned  a  student  of 
human  nature,  not  to  read  at  a  glance  all 
that  her  step-daughter's  looks  revealed ;  and 
her  knowledge  of  life  at  once  informed  her 
of  the  danger  to  her  scheme.  What  was 
to  be  done?  Wilmot  must  be  got  rid  of, 
must  be  sent  away  without  loss  of  time. 
His  business  was  over,  and  he  must  go. 
That  must  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Ho  was  called  in  as  a  professional  man  to 
exercise  his  profession ;  and  the  necessity  of 
any  Airther  exercise  of  it  having  terminated, 
his  visit  was  necessarily  at  an  end.  No 
possible  suspicion  of  her  real  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  could  arise.  A 
married  man,  of  excellent  reputation,  ac- 
customed to  being  brought  into  the  closest 
contact  with  women  of  all  ages  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession  —  why,  people 
would  shout  with  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
her  bringing  forward  any  idea  of  his  fiirta- 
tion  with  a  girl  like  Madeleine!  And  Kil- 
syth himself — nothing,  not  even  the  influ- 
ence which  she  possessed  over  him,  would 
induce  him  for  an  instant  to  believe  any 
such  story.    It  was  very  redlculous ;  it  mui>t 

be  her  own  imagination ;  and  yet No ; 

there  was  no  mistaking  it ;  that  girl's  look ; 
she  could  see  it  even  then.  Even  if  Ram- 
say Caird  were  not  in  question,  it  was  a 
matter  which,  for  Madeleine's  own  sake, 
must  be  quietly  but  firmly  put  to  an  end. 
Immensely  gratified  by  this  last  idea,  ^  for 
there  is  nothing  which  so  pleases  us  as  the 
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notion  that  we  can  giatify  onr  own  inclina- 
ttons  and  slmaltaneously  do  our  duty,  possi- 
bly because  the  opportunities  so  rarely  arise, 
—Lady  Muriel  sought  her  husband,  and  found 
him  busily  inspecting  a  new  rifle  which  had 
just  arrived  ftom  London.  After  praising 
his  purchase,  and  talking  over  a  few  ordi- 
nary matters,  Lady  Mariei  said,  shortly,  — 

"By  the  way,  Alicic,  how  much  longer 
are  we  to  be  honored  by  the  company  of 
Dr.  Wllmot?" 

The  inqniry  seemed  to  take  Kilsyth  aback, 
more  Arom  the  tone  in  which  It  was  uttered 
than  its  purport,  and  he  said,  hesitatingly,  -^ 

«* Dr.  Wllmot I  Why,  my  dear?  He  must 
stay  as  long  as  Madeleine,  ^  I  mean,  —  but 
have  you  any  objection  to  his  being  here?  " 

"  1 1  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  only  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  an  anomalous  position. 
Very  likely  his  social  talents  are  very  great, 
but  we  get  no  advantage  of  them ;  and  as 
for  his  professional  skill,  -^  for  which,  I  sup- 
pose, he  was  called  here, — there  is  no  longer 
any  need  of  that.  Madeleine  is  out  of  all 
danger,  and  is  on  the  foir  way  to  health."  • 

"You  think  so?" 

"  I'm  sore  of  it.  But,  at  all  events,  any 
doubt  on  that  point  could  be  dissipated  by 
asking  the  doctor  himself." 

"  My  dearest  Muriel,  wouldn't  that  be  a 
Jttle  bntsque,  eh  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Alick,  you  dont  seem  to  see 
that  very  probably  this  gentleman  is  wish- 
ing himself  ftir  away,  but  does  not  exactly 
know  how  to  make  his  adieux.  A  man  in 
a  practice  like  Dr.  Wilmot's — however  we 
may  remunerate  him  for  his  visit  here,  and 
however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  him  "  (Lady 
Muriel  could  not  resist  giving  way  in  this 
little  bit)— "must  lose  largely  while  attend- 
ing on  us.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  conse- 
quently too  delicate  to  touch  on  such  a 
point;  but  it  is  one,  I  think,  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration." 

Lady  Muriel  had  had  too  long  experience 
of  her  husband  not  to  know  the  points  of 
his  aimor.  The  last  thrust  was  a  sure  one, 
and  went  home. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  said  Kilsyth, 
with  a  little  additional  color  in  his  bronzed 
cheeks,  "  to  think  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  preventing  Dr.  Wilmot's  earning  more 
money,  or  advancing  himseif  ^n  his  profes- 
sion. We  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  what  he  has  done;  but  perhaps  now, 
as  you  say,  Madeleine  is  out  of  danger,  and 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Joyce, 
ni  speak  to  Dr.  Wllmot,  my  dear  Muriel, 
aiKl  make  it  all  right  on  that  point." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


BROODING. 


The  effect  of  her  husband's  letter  on  HrsL 
Wilmot's  mind,  strengthened  by  the  view 
taken  of  its  contents  by  Henrietta  Prender- 
gast,  was  of  the  most  serious  and  injurious 
nature.  Hitherto  the  unhappiness  which 
had  possessed  her  had  been  negative  —  had 
been  literally  tfnhappincss,  the  absence  of 
joy;  but  ftom  the  hour  she  read  Wllmofa 
letter,  and  talked  over  it  with  her  friend, 
all  that  was  negative  in  her  state  of  mind 
changed  to  the  positive.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  Jealous —Jealous  as  only  a  woman  of 
a  thoroughly  proud,  sensitive,  secretive,  and 
sullen  nature  can  be —  of  an  abstraction. 
Her  husband's  profession  was  the  bite  noir 
of  her  existence,  was  the  barrier  between 
her  and  the  happiness  for  which  she  vainly 
longed  and  pined.  She  had  looked  around 
her,  and  seen  other  women  whose  husbands 
were  also  working-bees  in  the  world's  great 
hive ;  but  their  work  did  not  absorb  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  home  interests,  and  the 
deadening  of  the  sweet  and  blessed  sympap- 
thies  which  lent  happiness  all  its  glow,  and 
robbed  sorrow  of  half  Its  gloom.  Her  hus- 
band had  never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to 
her  in  his  life,  had  never  reftised  her  a  re- 
quest, or  denied  her  a  pleasure ;  but  he  had 
never  spoken  a  word  to  her  which  told  her 
that  the  first  place  in  his  life  was  hers ;  he 
had  never  cared  to  anticipate  a  request  or 
to  share  a  pleasure.  To  a  woman  like  Ma- 
bel Wllmot,  in  whose  character  there  was  a 
strong  though  wholly  unsuspected  element 
of  romance,  there  was  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  suffering  in  these  ibcts,  combined 
with  her  husband's  proverbial  devotion  to 
his  profession.  Not  a  clever  woman,  thor- 
oughly conventional  in  all  her  ideas,  with- 
out a  notion  of  the  possibility  of  altering 
the  routine  of  her  life  to  any  pattern  which 
might  take  her  fancy,  a  dreamer,  and  in- 
curably shy,  especially  with  him,  who  never 
discerned  that  there  was  anything  beneath 
the  surface  of  her  placid,  equable,  rather 
cold  manner  to  be  understood,  she  had( 
ample  materials  within  herself  for  misery; 
and  she  had  always  made  the  most  of  them. 

An  Incalcufable  addition  had  been  made 
to  her  store  by  Wilmot's  letter  and  Henri- 
etta Prendergast's  comments.  Mabel  wrote 
to  Mr.  Foljambe,  under  the  observation  and 
by  the  dictation  of  her  Mend,  merely  re- 
peating the  words  of  her  husband's  letter; 
and  during  that  performance,  and  the  ensu- 
ing conversation,  she  had  felt  snmcienthr 
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black  and  bitter  to  hare  satisfled  any  fiend 
who  might  have  been  waiting  about  for  the 
c*<ance  of  gratifying  his  malignity  by  the 
coming  to  grief  of  hnman  affairs.  Bat  it 
was  when  she  was  left  alone,  when  her 
fHend  had  gone  away,  and  she  was  in  her 
solitary  room,  —  all  the  trivial  occnpations 
of  the  day  at  an  end,  and  only  the  long 
honrs  of  tiie  night,  often  sleepless  hours  to 
her,  to  be  fkced,  —  that  she  gave  way  to  the 
intensity  of  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit ; 
that  she  looked  into  and  sounded  the  dark- 
ness and  the  depth  of  the  gulf  of  sorrow 
which  had  opened  before  her  feet. 

That  her  husband  sought  and  found  all  his 
happiness  in  the  duties  of  his  profession; 
that  he  had  no  consciousness,  comprehen- 
sion, or  care  for  the  disappointed  feelings 
which  occupied  her  wholly,  had  been  hard 
enough  to  bear,  —  how  hard,  the  lonely  wo- 
man who  had  borne  the  burden  knew;  but 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  state  flrom  which 
only  a  few  hours  divided  her,  was  happy  in 
comparison  with  that  which  now  opened 
suddenly  before  her.  He  had  neglected  her 
for  the  profession  he  preferred ;  he  was  go- 
ing to  neglect  his  own  interests,  to  depart 
firom  his  accustomed  law  of  life,  to  throw 
the  best  Ariend  he  had  in  the  world  over,  — 
fbr  a  woman :  yes,  a  woman,  a  sick  girl,  had 
done  what  she  had  failed  to  do:  she  had 
never  swayed  his  Judgment,  nor  turned  him 
aside  ttom  a  purpose  for  a  moment;  and 
now  he  was  changed  by  the  touch  of  a  more 
potent  hand  than  hers,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  old  settled  melancholy  peacefbl- 
ness  of  her  life;  active  wretchedness  had 
come  in,  and  the  repose,  dear-bought  in  its 
deadness  of  disappointment  and  blight,  was 
all  gone. 

Mabel  Wilmot  sat  opposite  the  long  glass 
In  her  room  that  night,  and  turned  the 
branch-candles  so  as  to  throw  a  fhll  light 
upon  her  flice,  at  which  she  gazed  steadUy 
and  long,  firowning  as  she  did  so.  It  was  a 
foir  face,  and  the  flresh  bloom  of  youth  was 
still  upon  it.  It  was  a  fiMse  in  which  a  skU- 
Ail  observer  might  have  read  strange  mat- 
ters; but  there  were  none  curious  to  read 
the  story  in  the  &ce  of  the  pretty  wife  of 
the  prosperous,  rising  man.  Her  eyes  were 
soft  and  dark,  well  shaded  by  long  lashes, 
and  marked  by  finely-arched  eyebrows; 
and  there  were  none  to  see  that  there  was 
frequent  gloom  and  brooding  in  their  dark- 
ness,— a  shadow  ttom  the  gloominess  of 
the  soul  within.  She  was  fair  rather  than 
pale,  and  had  abundant  dark  hair;  and  as 
she  sat  and  gazed  in  the  glass  she  let  its 


dusky  masses  loose,  and  caught  them  in  her 
hands.  The  fair  face  was  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon ;  and  so  she  seemed  to  think,  for 
she  muttered,  — 

'<She  is  very  pretty,  I  suppose,  and  a 
great  deal  younger  than  I  am ;  never  looks 
sullen,  and  has  no  cause.  And  yet  he's  not 
a  man  I  should  have  thought  to  have  been 
beguiled  by  any  woman.  /  never  beguiled 
him,  and  I  was  pretty  in  my  time ;  ay,  and 
neto,  too !  And  I  have  lived  in  his  sight  all 
these  years,  and  he  has  never  sacrificed  an 
hour  of  time  or  thought  to  me.  And  now 
he  leaves  me  without  hesitation,  though  I 
am  ill.  I  have  not  talked  about  it,  to  be 
sure ;  but  what  is  his  skill  worth  if  he  did 
not  see  it  in  my  face  and  hear  it  in  my  voice, 
without  being  told  I  I  was  not  a  case  —  I 
was  only  his  wife ;  and  he  never  thought  of 
looking,  never  thought  of  caring  whether  I 
was  ill  or  well.  I  appear  at  breakfiut,  and 
I  go  out  every  day ;  that's  quite  enough  for 
him.  I  wonder  if  he  knew  what  I  suspect, 
what  I  should  once  have  said  I  hope,  is  the 
cause ;  but  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  Would 
it  have  made  any  difference?  I  don't  mean 
now;  of  course  it  would  not  now;  nothing 
makes  any  difference  to  a  man  when  once 
his  heart  is  turned  aside,  and  quite  filled  by 
another.  I  don't  think  I  ever  touched  his 
heart ;  I  know  only  too  well  I  never  filled 
it." 

Mabel  Wilmot  was  right.  She  had  never 
filled  her  husband's  heart.  She  had  touched 
it,  though,  for  a  time,  and  after  a  light  holi- 
day kind  of  flBishion,  which  had  subsided 
when  life  began  in  earnest  for  them,  and 
which  he  had  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  as  a 
boy  might  have  abandoned  and  lost  sight 
of  the  toys  with  which  he  had  amused  him- 
self during  a  school  vacation.  And  the  girl 
had  been  deceived ;  had  built  silently  in  the 
inveterately  undemonstrative  recesses  of 
her  heart  and  fancy  a  fairy  palace,  destined 
to  stand  forever  empty.  It  had  been  swept 
and  garnished;  but  the  prince  had  never 
come  to  dwell  there :  he,  with  busy  feet,  had 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  mourn  in  the 
empty  chambers.  She  had  borne  her  grief 
valiantly  until  now;  she  had  only  known 
the  passive  side  of  It.  But  that  was  all 
over  forever;  and  the  day  that  dawned  af- 
ter Wllmot's  wife  had  received  his  letter» 
found  her  a  different  woman  from  what  slie 
had  been. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  ill,  Mabel ?•• 
asked  Mrs.  Prendergast,  the  day  after  their 
colloquy  over  the  letter.    "Ton  are  so  black 
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QDder  the  eyes,  and  your  fkce  Is  so  piQched, 
I  fancy  you  must  be  ill." 

"  Not  mote  so  than  usual,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot,  shortly. 

"Than  usual,  my  dear  I  What  do  you 
mean  ?    Have  you  been  feeling  ill  lately  ?  *' 

"Yes,  Henrietta,  very  ill." 

"  And  have  you  been  doing  nothing  for 
yourself?    Havo  you  not  had  advice  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  have  not.  You  have  seen 
me  very  nearly  every  day,  and  you  know  I 
bave  done  nothing  without  your  knowl- 
edge." 

"  But  Wilmot  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Prendergast. 

*^  Oh,  Wilmot !  Much  he  knows  and  much 
he  cares  about  me  I  Don't  talk  nonsense, 
Henrietta.  If  I  were  dying,  he  would  not 
see  it  while  I  could  keep  on  my  feet,  which 
I  certainly  should  do  as  long  as  I  could." 

"  My  dear  Mabel,"  remonstrated  Henri- 
etta, "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that,  feeling 
very  ill,  you  have  actually  suffered  your 
husband  to  leave  you?  Is  that  right, 
Mabel?  Is  it  right  to  yourself  or  taic  to 
him?" 

"Fair  to  him!**  returned  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
with  a  scomftd  emphasis.  "  The  idea  of 
anything  I  do  being  fair  or  unfair  to  him, 
1  am  so  important  to  him,  am  I  not?  His 
life  is  so  largely  Influenced  by  me  ?  Really, 
Henrietta,  I  don't  understand  yon." 

"  0  yes,  you  do,"  said  her  friend  j  and 
Bhe  seated  herself  beside  her,  and  took  her 
feverish  hands  firmly  in  hers ;  "  you  under- 
stand roe  perfectly.  What  is  the  illness, 
Mabel?  How  do  you  suffer,  and  why  are 
you  concealing  It  ?  " 

"  I  suffer  always,  and  in  all  ways,"  said 
Mabel,  twitching  her  hands  impatiently 
ft>om  her  fkiend's  grasp,  and  averting  her 
ftM^e,  down  which  tears  began  slowly  to 
trickle.  "  I  have  not  been  well  for  a  long 
time;  and  would  not  one  think  that  he 
might  have  seen  it?  He  can  be  tall  of 
Bkill  and  perception  in  every  one's  case  but 
mine." 

Henrietta  Prendergast  was  troubled.  She 
was  a  woman  with  an  odd  kind  of  con- 
science. So  long  as  the  flict  did  not  come 
too  forcibly  before  her,  so  long  as  a  duty 
did  not  Imperatively  confront  her,  she  would 
ignore  it ;  but  she  would  not  do  the  abso- 
lutely, the  undeniably  wrong,  nor  leave  the 
obviously  and  pressingly  right  undone. 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  She  believed  that 
Wilmot's  Ignorance  of  his  wife's  state  of 
health  was  solely  the  result  of  her  own 
studious  avoidance  of  complaint,  or  of  let- 
ting him  see,  daring  the  short  periods  of 


every  day  that  they  were  together,  that  she 
was  suffering  in  any  way.  Any  man  whose 
perceptions  were  not  quickened  by  the  in- 
spiration of  love  would  be  naturally  de- 
ceived  by  the  calm  tranquillity  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot's manner,  which,  if  occasionally  sullen, 
was  apparently  influenced  in  that  direction 
by  trivial  causes  ^  household  annoyances, 
and  so  forth.  And  though  Henrietta  Pren- 
dergast had  a  grudge  against  Chudleigh 
Wilmot,  which  was  all  the  stronger  and  the 
more  lasting  that  it  was  utterly  unreason* 
able,  she  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
promptings  of  her  conscience,  which  told 
her  she  must  speak  the  truth  on  his  behalf 
now. 

"  I  must  say,  Mabel,"  she  began,  "  that  I 
think  it  is  your  own  fliult  that  Wilmot  has 
not  perceived  your  state  of  health.  You 
have  carefhlly  concealed  it  from  him,  and 
now  you  are  angry  at  your  own  success. 
You  must  not  continue  to  act  thus,  MabeL 
you  will  destroy  his  happiness  and  youi 
own." 

"  Ei8  happiness  I "  repeated  Mrs.  Wilmot 
with  indescribable  bitterness;  "^  happi- 
ness and  mine  I  I  know  nothing  about  his 
happiness,  or  what  he  has  found  it  in  hith- 
erto, and  may  find  it  in  for  the  Aiture.  I 
only  know  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
mine ;  and  that  I  have  no  happiness,  and 
never  can  have  any  now." 

The  sullen  conviction  in  Mabel  Wilmot's 
voice  impressed  her  friend  painfhlly,  and 
kept  her  silent  for  a  while.  Then  sho 
said,  — 

"  You  are  unjust,  Mabel.  You  have  con- 
cealed your  suffering  and  illness  from  me  as 
effectually  as  from  him." 

" Do  you  attempt  to  compare  the  cases? *• 
said  Mrs.  Wilmot  with  a  degree  of  passion 
extremely  unusual  to  her.  "  I  deny  that 
they  admit  of  comparison.  However,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  subject ;  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  If  I  am  not  better  in  a  day  or 
so,  I  can  do  as  Mr.  Foljambe  has  had  to  do : 
I  can  call  in  Whittaker,  or  somebody  else. 
It  does  not  matter.  Let  us  turn  to  some 
more  agreeable  topic." 

And  the  fHends  talked  of  something  else. 
They  lunched  together,  and  they  went  out 
driving;  they  did  some  Very  consolatory 
shopping,  and  paid  a  number  of  afternoon 
calls.  But  Henrietta  Prendergast  watched 
her  ftiend  closely  and  unremittingly;  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  really 
ill,  and  also  that  it  was  imperatively  right 
her  husband  should  be  informed  of  the  fact. 
Henrietta  dined  at  Cliarles-Btreet ;  and  wheo 
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the  twt>  women  were  alone  In  the  evening, 
and  the  confidence-producing  tea-tray  had 
been  removed,  she  tried  to  introduce  the 
interdicted  subject.  Ordinarily  she  was 
anything  but  a  timid  woman,  anything  but 
likely  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose ;  but 
there  was  something  new  In  Mabel's  man- 
ner, a  sad  intensity  and  abstraction,  which 
puzzled  and  distressed  her,  and  she  had 
never  in  her  life  felt  it  so  hard  to  say  the 
things  she  had  determined  to  say. 

Argument  and  persuasion  Mrs.  Wilmot 
took  very  ill ;  and  at  length  her  ftiend  told 
her,  in  an  accent  of  resolution,  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  her  own  course  of 
action. 

"It  is  wrong  to  leave  Wilmot  in  igno- 
rance, Mabel,**  she  said ;  '*  wrong  to  him  and 
wrong  to  you.  If  only  a  little  of  all  you 
have  acknowledged  to  me  were  the  matter 
with  you,  it  would  still  be  wrong  to  conceal 
it  fl'om  him.  If  you  vnll  not  tell  him  I  will. 
If  you  will  not  promise  me  to  wrke  to  him 
to-night,  I  will  write  to  him  to-morrow. 
Mind,  Mabel,  I  mean  what  I  say ;  and  I  will 
keep  ray  word.** 

Mrs.  Wilmot  had  been  leaning,  almost 
lying,  back  in  a  deep  easy-chair,  when  her 
fl'iend  spoke.  She  raised  herself  slowly 
while  she  was  speaking,  her  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  and  when  she  had  finished,  caught 
her  by  the  wrist. 

'*  If  you  do  this  thing,  Henrietta,  I  most 
solemnly  declare  to  you  that  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  or  see  you  again.  In  this,  in 
all  that  concerns  my  husband  and  myself, 
I  claim,  I  insist  upon  perfect  Areedom  of 
action.  No  human  being — on  my  side  at 
least — shall  come  between  him  and  me. 
I  am  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this,  Hen- 
rietta.   Now  choose  between  him  and  me.*' 

"Choose  between  him  and  yout  What 
can  you  mean,  Mabel? ** 

"  I  know  what  I  mean,  Henrietta,  and  I 
am  determined  in  this.  When  yon  know 
aU,  yon  will  see  that  only  I  can  speak  to 
him;  and  that  I  must  speak,  not  write.*' 

"  Then  you  uoUl  speak?  ** 

"Yes,  I  will  speak.  I  suppose  he  will 
return  in  a  few  days;  and  then  I  will 
speak." 

Then  Mabel  Wilmot  told  her  friend  intel- 
ligence which  surprised  her  very  much,  and 
they  stayed  together  until  late ;  and  when 
they  parted  Mrs.  Prendergast  looked  very 
thoughtful  aujd  serious. 

"  This  will  make  things  either  better  or 
worse,**  she  said  to  herself  that  night.  "  If 
be  returns  soon,  and  receives  the  news  well, 


all  may  go  on  well  afterwards ;  but  if  he 
stays  away  for  this  girPs  sake  much  longer, 
I  don't  think  even^the  child  will  do  any  good." 
Many  times  withln^tbe  "next  few  days,  in 
thinking  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Prendergast 
said,  "  There's  a  desperation  about  her  that 
I  never  saw  before,  and  that  I  don*t  like.** 

The  days  passed  over,  and  Wilmot*s  pa* 
tients  were  obliged  either  to  content  them* 
selves  with  the  attendance  of  the  insinu* 
ating  Whittaker,  or  to  exercise  their  own 
Judgment  and  call  in  some  other  physician 
of  their  own  choice.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  delay  was  injuring  Wilmot.  He 
might  have  had  his  week's  holiday,  and 
passed  it  with  Sir  Saville  Rowe  in  wel- 
come ;  but  he  was  not  at  Sir  Saville's,  and 
the  week  had  long  been  over.  As  for  Mr. 
Poljambe,  his  indignation  was  extreme. 

"  Hang  it !  '*  he  observed,  "  if  Chudleigh 
can't  come  back  when  he  might,  why  does 
he  pretend  to  keep  up  a  London  practice? 
And  to  send  me  Whittaker,  too ;  a  fellow 
I  hate.  I  suppose  I  can  choose  my  doctor 
for  myself,  can't  I?** 

Thus  the  worthy  and  irascible  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  more  attached  to  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  than  to  any  other  living  being, 
would  discourse  to  droppers-ln  concerning 
his  absent  favorite ;  and  as  the  droppers-in 
to  the  invalid-room  of  the  rich  banker  were 
numerous,  and  of  the  class  to  whom  Wilmot 
was  especially  well  known,  the  old  gentle- 
man's talk  led  to  somewhat  wide  and  varied 
speculation  on  the  causes  and  inducements 
of  his  absence.  Mr.  Fo^ambe  had  ascer- 
tained all  the  particulars  which  Wilmot  had 
given  his  wife ;  and  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth  was 
soon  a  familiar  phrase  In  connection  with 
the  rising  man.  Everybody  knew  where  he 
was,  and  "  all  about  it ;  **  and  when  the  unc- 
tuous and  deprecating  Whittaker  talked  of 
the  "  specially  interesting  case  '*  which  was 
detaining  Wilmot,  glances  of  unequivocal 
intelligence,  but  of  somewhat  equivocal 
meaning,  were  interchanged  among  his 
hearers;  and  guesses  were  made  that  Miss 
Kilsyth  was  a  "  doosed  nice  **  girl,  or  her 
step-mother.  Lady  Muriel,—  "young  enough 
to  be  Kilsyth's  daughter,  you  know,  and 
never  lets  him  forget  it,  by  Jove,** — was  a 
"doosed  fine**  woman.  "The  Kilsyths*' 
began  to  be  famous  among  Wilmot's  cHefi' 
tele  and  the  old  banker's  fi&miliars;  the 
Peerage,  lying  on  his  book-shelves,  and 
hitherto  serenely  undisturbed,  with  its  cov- 
ering of  dust,  was  frequently  in  demand ; 
and  young  Lothbury,  of  LombardyLothbuiy 
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&  Co.,  made  quite  a  sensation  when  he  in- 
formed a  select  circle  of  Mr.  Foljambe's 
visitors  that  Ae  knew  Ronald  Kilsyth  very 
well —  was  in  his  clabj  in  fact. 

"Old  Kilsyth's  son,"  he  explained;  "a 
very  good  fellow  in  his  way,  and  quite  the 
gentleman,  as  he  ought  to  be,  of  course, 
but  a  queer-tempered  one,  and  a  bit  of  a 
prig." 

«*  Have  you  written  to  your  husband,  Ma- 
bel?"  said  Mrs.  Frendergast,  with  solenm 
anxiety,  when  the  third  week  of  Wilmot's 
absence  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  his 
wife's  Ulness  had  increased  day  by  day,  so 
that  now  it  was  a  common  topic  of  conver- 
Bation  among  their  acquaintance. 

"No,"  returned  Mabel,  "I  have  not.  I 
have  told  you  I  will  not  write,  but  speak  to 
him ;  and  I  am  resolved." 

"  But,  Whittaker?  Surely  he  does  not 
know  your  husband  is  ignorant  of  your 
state?" 

"  O  dear,  no,"  returned  Mrs.  Wilmot,  with 
a  smile  by  no  means  pleasant  to  see.  "  He 
is  the  j  oiliest  and  simplest  of  men  in  all 
matters  of  this  kind.  Mrs.  Whittaker 
wouldn't,  in  fact  couldn't,  have  a  finger- 
ache  unknown  to  him;  and  he  never  sus- 
pects that  things  are  different  with  me." 

"  Mabel,"  said  her  friend,  "  you  do  very, 
Tery  wrong ;  but  I  will  not  interfere  or  ar- 
gue with  you.  Only  remember,  I  believe 
much  will  depend  on  your  reception  of 
him." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Henrietta,"  said  Ma- 
bel Wilmot.  "  I  promise  you,  unhesitating- 
ly, that  Wilmot  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  reception  he  shall  have  from  me." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


KrrH  A3n>  Km. 


It  was  a  good  thing  for  Kilsyth  that  he 
had  a  soft,  sweet,  affectionate  being  like 
Madeleine,  on  whom  he  could  vent  the 
Itand  of  affection  stored  in  his  warm  heart, 
and  who  could  appreciate  and  return  it.  In 
the  autumn  of  life,  when  the  sad  strange 
feeling  first  comes  upon  us  that  we  have 
seen  the  best  of  our  allotted  time,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  our  pilgrimage  must  be 
existence  rather  than  life;  when  the  ears 
which  tingled  at  the  faintest  whisper  of 
love  know  that  they  will  never  again  hear 
the  soft  liquid  language  once  so  marvel- 
lously sweet  to  them ;  when  the  heart  which 
bounded  at  the  merest  promptings  of  am- 


bition beats  with  unmoved  placidity  even 
as  we  recognize  the  rictories  of  our  juniors 
in  the  race;  when  we  see  the  hopes  and 
cares  and  wishes  which  we  have  so  long 
cherished,  one  by  one  losing  their  sap  and 
strength  and  verdure;  one  by  one  losing 
their  hold  on  our  being,  and  borne  whirling 
away,  lifeless  and  shrivelled,  on  the  sighing 
wind  of  time,  —  we  need  be  grateful,  indeed, 
if  we  have  anything  so  cheering  and  prom- 
iseftil  as  a  daughter's  affection.  It  is  the 
old  excitement  that  has  given  a  zc6t  to 
life  for  so  many  years ;  administered  in  a 
very  mild  form,  indeed,  but  still  there.  The 
boys  are  well  enough,  fine  gentlemanly 
fellows,  making  their  way  in  the  world, 
well  spoken  of,  well  esteemed,  doing  credit 
to  the  parent  stock,  and  taking  — -  ay,  there's 
the  deuce  of  it !  — taking  the  place  which  we 
have  vacated,  and  making  us  feel  that  we 
have  vacated  it.  Their  mere  presence  in 
the  world  brings  to  us  the  consciousness 
which  asose  dimly  years  ago,  but  which  is 
very  bright  and  impossible  to  blink  now,  — 
that  we  no  longer  belong  to  the  present,  to 
the  generation  by  which  the  levers  of  the 
world  are  grasped  and  moved ;  that  we  are 
tolerated  gently  and  genially,  indeed,  with 
outward  respect  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  real  affection ;  but  that  we  are  in  effect 
rococo  and  by-gone,  and  that  our  old-world 
notions  are  to  be  kindly  listened  to,  not 
warmly  adopted.  Ulysses  is  all  very  well ; 
in  fkct,  was  a  noted  chieftain  in  his  day, 
went  through  his  wanderings  with  great 
pluck  and  spirit,  had  his  adventures,  dear 
old  boy.  You  recollect  that  stoiy  about  the 
Graflnn  von  Calypso,  and  that  scandalous 
story  which  was  published  in  the  Ogygian 
Satirist  9  But  it  is  Telemachus  who  is  the 
cynosure  or  Ithaca  nowadays,  whom  we 
watch  and  on  whom  we  wait.  But  with  a 
girl  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  To  her 
her  ftither — until  he  is  supplanted  by  her 
husband —  still  stands  on  the  old  heroic 
pedestal  where,  through  her  mother's  in- 
terpretation, she  saw  him  long  since  in  the 
early  days  of  her  childhood;  in  her  eyes 
"age  has  not  withered  him,  nor  custom 
staled  his  infinite  variety;"  all  his  fine 
qualities,  which  she  was  taught  to  love,  — 
and  how  easily  she  learned  the  lesson!  — 
have  but  mellowed  and  improved  with 
years.  Her  brothers,  much  as  she  may 
love  them,  are  but  foint  copies  of  that  great 
original;  their  virtues  and  good  qualities 
are' but  refiected  lights  of  his— his  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  her  existence ;  and  the 
love  between  Mm  and  her  is  of  the  purest 
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and  most  tonching  kind.  No  tinge  of  jeal- 
ousy at  being  supplanted  by  her  sullies 
that  great  love  with  which  he  regards  her, 
and  which  Is  free  Arom  every  taint  of  earthi- 
ness;  towards  her  arises  a  chastened  re- 
membrance of  the  old  love  felt  towards  her 
mother,  with  the  thousand  softened  Infln- 
ences  which  the  old  memories  invest  it 
with,  combined  with  that  other  utterly  in- 
describable affection  of  parent  to  child, 
which  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  holiest 
.  mysteries  of  life. 

So  the  love  between  Kilsyth  and  this  girl 
was  the  happiness  of  his  existence,  the  one 
gentle  bond  of  union  between  him  and  the 
onter  world.  For  so  large-hearted  a  man, 
he  had  few  intimate  relations  with  life; 
looking  on  at  it  benevolently,  rather  than 
taking  part  even  in  what  it  had  to  offer  of 
gentleness  and  affection.  This  was  perhaps 
because  he  was  so  thoroughly  what  is  called 
**  old-fashioned."  Lady  Muriel  he  honored, 
respected,  and  gloried  In.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  he  was  compelled  to  show 
himself  in  London  society,  he  went  through 
his  duty  as  though  enjoying  it  as  much  as 
the  most  foppish  Osric  at  the  court;  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  universal  admiration 
which  his  wife  excited,  and  not  a  little  by 
the  remembrance  that  another  month  would 
see  him  free  ftrom  all  this  confounded  non- 
sense, and  up  to  his  waist  in  a  salmon 
stream.  There  could  be  no  terms  of  praise 
too  warm  for  "my  lady,"  who  was  in  his, 
eyes  equally  a  miracle  of  talent  and  loveli- 
ness, to  whom  he  always  deferred  in  the 
largest  as  in  the  smallest  matters  of  life; 
but  it  was  Madeleine 

"  who  had  power 
To  soothe  the  sportsman  In  his  softer  hour." 

It  was  Madeleine  who  had  his  deepest,  fond  - 
est  love  ^  a  love  without  alloy ;  pnre,  self- 
less, and  eternal. 

These  feelings  understood,  it  may  be 
imagined  Kilsyth  had  the  warmest  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  regard  towards  Dr.  Wil- 
mot  for  having,  as  every  one  in  the  house 
believed,  and  as  was  really  the  fact,  saved 
the  girrs  life,  partly  by  his  skill,  principally 
by  his  untiring  watchfulness  and  devotion 
to  her  at  the  most  critical  period  of  her  ill- 
ness. In  such  a  man  as  Kilsyth  these  feel- 
ings could  not  remain  long  unexpressed ;  so 
that  within  a  couple  of  days  of  the  inter- 
yiew  between  Lady  Muriel  and  Dr.  Wilmot, 
Kilsyth  took  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
doctor  as  he  was  taking  his  usual  stretch  on 
Ihe  terracey  and  accosting  him. 


"  Good-morning,  Dr.  Wilmot ;  still  keep- 
ing to  the  terrace  as  strictly  as  though  you 
were  on  parole  ?  " 

**  Good-morning  to  you.  Fm  a  sanitarian, 
and  get  as  much  fl-esh  air  as  I  can  with  as 
little  labor.  This  terrace  seems  to  me  tlie 
only  level  walking  ground  within  eyeshot ; 
and  there's  no  more  preposterous  mistake 
than  overdoing  exercise.  Too  much  mus- 
cularity and  gymnastics  are  amongst  the 
besetting  evils  of  the  present  day,  depend 
upon  it." 

"  Very  likely;  but  Tm  not  of  the  present 
day,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  overdo  it 
myself,  or  to  tempt  you  into  overdoing  it. 
But  still  I  want  you  to  extend  your  consti- 
tutional this  morning  round  to  the  left; 
there's  a  path  that  skirts  the  craig  — a 
made  path  In  the  rock  itself,  merely  broad 
enough  for  two  of  us  to  walk,  and  which 
has  the  double  advantage  that  it  gives  us 
peeps  of  some  of  the  best  scenery  here- 
abouts ;  and  it  is  so  little  frequented,  that 
it  will  give  us  every  chance  of  uninterrupted 
conversation.  And  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  Madeleine." 

Whatever  might  have  been  Chudleigh 
Wilmot's  previous  notions  as  to  the  pleas- 
ure derivable  from  an  extended  walk  with 
the  old  gentleman,  the  last  word  decided 
him';  and  they  started  off  at  once. 

"I  won't  attempt  to  conceal  from  you, 
Dr.  Wilmot,"  said  Kilsyth,  after  they  had 
proceeded  some  quarter  of  a  mile,  talk- 
ing on  indifferent  subjects,  and  stopping 
now  and  then  to  admire  some  point  In  the 
scenery,  —  "I  wont  pretend  to  conceal 
fh>m  you,  that  ever  since  your  arrival  here 
I  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  you  were  first  summoned.    I " 

"  Pray,  don't  think  of  that,  sir." 

« I  don't — any  more  than,  I  am  sure,  you 
do.  My  Madeleine,  who  Is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  was,  I  knew,  In  danger.  I  heard  of 
your  being  in  what  one  might  almost  call  the 
vicinity,  from  Duncan  Forbes :  and  without 
thought  or  hesitation  I  at  once  telegraphed 
to  you  to  come  on  here." 

'<  Thereby  giving  me  the  pleasantest  holi- 
day I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life,  and  enabling 
me  to  start  away,  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
doing,  with  the  agreeable  reflection  that  I 
have  been  of  some  comfort  to  some  most 
kind  and  charming  people." 

'<  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  those 
fMendly  words.  Dr.  Wilmot ;  but  I  am  not 
convinced  even  now.  So  far  as  —  as  the 
honorarium  is  concerned,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  that  up  to  you ;  so  that 
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yoQ  shall  have  no  reminder  In  yoarbanker*8 
book  that  you  have  not  been  in  ftiU  London 
practice ;  and  as  to  the  feeling  beyond  the 
honorarium,  I  can  only  say  that  you  have 
earned  my  life-long  gratitude,  and  that  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  for  any  manner  of 
showing  it." 

Wilmot  waited  a  minute  before  he  said, 
**  My  dear  sir,  if  there  is  anything  I  hute  it 
*8  conventionality ;  and  I  am  horribly  alVald 
of  being  betrayed  into  a  set  speech  Just 
now.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
your  remarks  your  gratitude  for  any  service 
I  may  have  been  to  you  cannot  be  surpassed 
by  mine  for  my  introduction  to  my  charm- 
ing patient  and  your  delightful  Ihmily  cir- 
cle. AVlth  regard  to  what  you  were  pleased 
to  say  about  the  honorarium,  you  must  be 
good  enough  to  do  as  I  shall  do  —  forget 
you  ever  touched  upon  the  subject.  You 
don*t  know  our  professional  etiquette,  my 
dear  sir  —  that  when  a  man  is  on  a  holiday 
he  does  no  work.  Nothing  on  earth  would 
induce  me  to  take  a  fee  ftom  you.  You 
nmst  look  upon  anything  I  have  done  as  a 
labor  of  love  on  my  part  *,  and  I  should  lose 
all  the  pleasure  of  my  visit  if  I  thought  that 
that  visit  had  not  been  paid  as  a  Ariend 
rather  than  as  a  professional  man." 

Kilsyth  must  have  changed  a  great  deal 
Arom  his  former  self,  if  these  words  had  not 
touched  his  warm,  generous  heart.  Tears 
stood  in  his  bright  blue  eyes  as  he  wrung 
Chudlelgh  Wllmot's  hand,  and  said,  — 

'*  You're  a  flue  fellow,  doctor ;  a  great  fel- 
low altogether.  I'm  an  old  man  now,  and 
may  say  this  to  you  without  offence.  Be  it 
as  you  will.  God  knows,  no  man  ever  left 
this  house  carrying  with  him  so  deep  a  debt 
of  its  owner's  gratitude  as  will  hang  round 
you.  Now  as  to  Madeleine.  You're  off,  you 
say,  and  I  can't  gainsay  your  departure ;  for 
I  know  you've  been  detained  here  far  too 
long  for  the  pursuance  of  your  own  proper 
practice,  which  is  awaiting  you  in  London ; 
and  I  feel  certain  you  would  not  go  if  you 
felt  that  by  your  going  yon  would  expose 
her  to  any  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  I  con- 
fess I  should  like  to  hear  fh>m  your  own  lips 
Just  your  own  candid  opinion  about  her." 

Now  or  never,  Chudleigh  Wilmot  J  No 
excuse  of  miscomprehension  I  You  have 
examined  yourself,  probed  the  inmost  depths 
of  your  conscience  in  how  many  midnight 
vigils,  in  how  many  solitary  walks  1  You 
know  exactly  the  state  of  your  feelings  to- 
wards this  young  girl ;  and  it  is  for  you  to 
determine  whether  you  will  renounce  her 
forever,  or  continue  to  tread  that  pleasant 


path  of  companionship  —  so  bright  and  al« 
luring  in  its  present,  so  dark  and  hopeless 
in  its  future — along  which  you  have  re* 
cently  been  straying.  Professional  and  hn- 
manltarian  considerations?  Are  you  Infla- 
enced  by  them  alone,  when  you  reply,  — 

*<  My  dear  sir,  you  ask  me  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question.  Were  I  speaking  of  your 
daughter's  recovery  from  the  disease  under 
which  she  has  been  laboring,  I  should  say, 
with  the  utmost  candor,  that  she  has  so  fkr 
recovered  as  to  be  comparatively  well.  But. 
I  should  not  be  discharging  my  professional 
duty  —  above  all,  I  should  not  be  worthy 
of  that  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  my 
professional  skill,  and  of  the  friendship  with 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  honor 
me  —  if  I  disguised  from  you  that  during 
my  constant  attendance  on  Miss  Kilsyth, 
and  during  the  examinations  which  I  have 
from  time  to  time  made  of  her  system,  I 
have  discovered  that — that  she  has  another 
point  of  weakness  totally  disconnected  from 
that  for  which  I  have  been  treating  her." 

He  was  looking  straight  into  the  old 
man's  eyes,  as  he  said  this,, —  eyes  which 
dropped  at  the  utterance  of  the  words,  then 
raised  themselves  again,  dull,  heavy-lidded, 
with  all  the  normal  light  and  life  extin- 
guished in  them. 

**  I  heard  sometliing  of  this  from  Muriel, 
from  Lady  Muriel,  from  my  wife,"  mut- 
tered Kilsyth ;  "but  I  should  like  to  know 
from  you  the  exact  meaning  of  your  words. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  distressing  me,  doctor," 
he  added,  after  a  short  pause ;  "  I  have  had 
In  my  time  to  listen  to  a  sentence  as  hard,  — 
almost  as  hard,"  —  his  voice  faltered  here,  — 
"  as  any  you  could  pronounce ;  and  I  have 
borne  up  against  it  with  tolerable  courage. 
So  speak." 

".  I  have  no  hard,  at  least,  no  absolute, 
sentence  to  pronounce,  my  dear  sir;  noth- 
ing that  does  not  admit  of  much  mitigation, 
properly  taken  and  properly  treated.  Miss 
Kilsyth  Is  not  a  hoyden,  you  know ;  not  on« 
of  those  buxom  young  women  who,  accord- 
ing to  French  notions,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  English  family " 

**  No,  no ! "  interrupted  the  old  gentleman, 
a  little  querulously. 

"  On  the  contrary.  Miss  Kilsyth's  frame  Is 
delicate,  and  her  constitution  not  particu- 
larly strong.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation  during  her  recent  illness,  I 
discovered  that  her  left  lung  was  not  quite 
so  healthy  as  it  might  be." 

*^  Her  lungs  I  Ah,  good  heavens  I  I  al< 
ways  feared  that  would  be  the  weak  spot.** 
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"  Are  any  of  hei  fomily  so  predisposed?  " 

•*  One  brother  died  of  rapid  consumption." 

**  Ah,  Indeed  I  Well,  well,  there's  nothing 
of  that  kind  to  be  apprehended  here,  —  at 
least  there  are  no  urgent  symptoms.  But 
it  is  only  due  to  you  and  myself  to  tell  you 
that  the  lungs  are  Miss  Kilsyth's  weak 
point,  and  that  every  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  ward  off  the  disease  which  at 
present,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  only  looming 
in  the  distance." 

**  And  what  should  be  the  first  step,  Dr. 
Wllmot?" 

*'  Removal  to  a  softer  climate.  Yon  have 
a  London  house,  I  know ;  when  do  you  gen- 
erally make  a  move  south?  " 

<*  Lady  Muriel  and  the  children  usually  go 
youth  in  October,  —  about  five  weeks  from 
hence,  —  and  I  go  down  to  an  old  fMend  In 
Yorkshire  for  a  month's  cover-shooting. 
But  this  is  an  exceptional  year,  and  any 
thing  }  ou  advise  me  shall  be  done." 

"My  advice  is  very  simple;  it  is,  that 
you  so  far  make  an  alteration  in  your  usual 
programme  as  to  put  Miss  I^ilsyth  into  a 
more  congenial  climate  at  once.  This  air 
is  beginning  now  to  be  moist  and  raw  In 
the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  at  its  best  is 
now  unfit  for  any  one  with  delicate  lungs." 

"  Would  London  do?  " 

<'  London  would  be  a  great  improvement 
on  Kilsyth — though,  of  course,  it's  treason 
to  say  so." 

'*  Then  to  London  she  shall  go  at  once ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  anticipating  that  my  daughter,  when 
there,  will  have  the  advantage  of  your  con- 
stant supervision." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  Miss  Kilsyth  shall 
be  done,  you  may  depend  on  it,  my  dear  sir. 
And  now  I  want  to  say  good-by  to  you, 
and  to  you  alone.  I  have  a  perfect  horror 
of  adieux,  and  dare  not  face  them  with 
women.  So  you  will  make  my  farewell  to 
Lady  Muriel,  thanking  her  for  all  her  kind- 
ness and  hospitality;  and  —  and  you  will 
tell  Miss  Kilsyth  —  that  I  shall  hope  to  see 
her  soon  in  London;  and  —  so  God  bless 
you,  my  df.ar  sir,  au  revoir  on  the  fiags  of 
Pall-Mall." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  gone. 
He  had  made  all  his  arrangements,  ordered 
his  horses,  and  slipped  away  while  all  the 
party  was  engaged,  and  almost  before  his 
absence  from  the ,  luncheon-table  was  re- 
marked. He  knew  that  the  road  by  which  he 
would  be  driven  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
dining-room  where  the  conmces  would  be 
lUKsembled ;  but  he  knew  well  enough  that  it 


was  commanded  by  one  particular  window, 
and  to  that  window  he  looked  up  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  beating  heart.  He  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  pale  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus  of  golden  hair;  a  palo 
face  on  which  was  an  expression  of  sorrow- 
All  surprise,  and  which,  as  he  raised  his  hat, 
shrunk  back  out  of  sight,  without  having 
given  him  the  smallest  sign  of  recognition. 
That  look  haunted  Chudleigh  Wilmot  for 
days  and  days ;  and  while  at  first  it  distressed 
him,  on  reflection  brought  him  no  little  com- 
fort, thinking,  as  he  did,  that  had  Madeleine 
had  no  interest  In  him,  her  expression  of 
face  would  have  been  simply  conventional, 
and  she  would  have  nodded  and  bowed  as 
to  any  ordinary  acquaintance.  So  he  fed 
his  mind  on  that  look,  and  on  certain  kindly 
little  speeches  which  she  had  made  to  him 
from  time  to  time  during  her  illness;  and 
when  he  wanted  a  more  tangible  reminis- 
cence of  her,  he  took  from  his  pocket-book 
a  blue  ribbon  with  which  she  had  knotted 
her  hair  during  the  earlier  days  of  her  con- 
valescence, and  which,  when  she  fell  asleep, 
he  had  picked  from  the  ground  and  care- 
fhlly  preserved. 

Bad  symptoms  these,  Chudleigh  Wilmot; 
very  bad  symptoms,  indeed  I  Bad  and  easily 
read ;  for  there  shall  be  no  gawky  lad  of 
seventeen  years  of  age,  fresh  from  the 
country,  to  join  your  class  at  St.  Vitus's, 
who,  hearing  them  described,  shall  not  be 
able  to  name  the  virulent  disease  from 
which  you  are  suffering. 

When  Lady  Muriel  heard  the  result  of  her 
husband's  colloquy  with  the  doctor,  she 
was  variously  affected.  She  had  antici- 
pated that  Chudleigh  Wilmot  would  take 
the  flrst  opportunity  of  making  his  escape 
ftt>m  Kilsyth,  where  his  presence  was  no 
longer  professionally  needed,  while  his  pa-  « 
tients  in  London  were  urgent  for  his  re- 
turn. Nor  was  she  surprised  when  her 
husband  told  her  that  Dr.  Wilmot  had, 
when  interrogated,  declared  that  the  air  of 
Kilsyth  was  far  too  sharp  for  Madeleine  In 
her  then  condition,  and  that  it  was  peremp- 
torily necessary  that  she  should  be  moved 
south,  say  to  London,  at  once  Only  one 
remark  did  she  make  on  this  point:  "Did 
Madeleine's  removal  to  London  —  I  mean 
did  the  selection  of  London  spring  from 
you,  Alick,  or  Dr.  Wilmot?  " 

'*rrom  me,  dear,  — at  least,  I  asked 
whether  London  would  do ;  and  he' said,  at 
all  events  London  would  be  inflnlteiy  pref- 
erable to  Kilsyth ;  and  so,  knowing  that  m 
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should  have  the  advantage  of  his  taking 
charge  of  Madeleine,  I  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  us  to  get  away  to  Rutland-gate  as 
Aoon  as  possible.'* 
To  which  lAdy  Muriel  replied,  — 
''  You  were  quite  right ;  but  it  will  take  at 
least  a  week  before  all  our  preparations  will 
be  complete  for  leaving  this  place  and  start- 
ing south.** 

Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  did  not  join  any  of 
the  expeditions  which  were  made  up  after 
luncheon  that  day ;  the  rest  of  the  company 
went  away  to  roaring  linns  or  to  heather- 
covered  mountains;  walked,  rode,  drove; 
made  the  purple  hills  resound  with  laughter 
excited  by  London  stories,  and  flirted  with 
additional  vigor,  though  perhaps  without 
the  subtlety  imparted  by  the  experience  of 
the  season.  But  Lady  Muriel  went  away  to 
her  own  room,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
thought.  She  had  great  belief  in  the  effica- 
cy of  <*  thinking  out  **  anything  that  might 
be  on  her  mind,  and  she  resorted  to  the 
practice  on  this  occasion.  Her  course  was 
by  no  means  clear  or  straightforward,  but  a 
little  thorough  application  to  the  subject 
would  soon  show  her  the  way.  Let  her  look 
at  it  in  oil  its  bearings,  and  slur  over  no 
salient  point.  This  man,  this  Dr.  Wilmot,  — 
well,  he  was  wondrously  fascinating,  that 
she  must  allow  I  His  eyes,  his  earnestness 
of  manner,  his  gravity,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  slid  ftom  grave  to  gay  topics,  as 
his  face  lit  up,  and  his  voice,  —  ah,  that 
voice,  so  mellow,  so  rich,  so  clear,  and  yet 
so  soft,  and  capable  of  such  exquisite  mod- 
ulation! The  remembrance  of  that  face, 
only  so  recently  known,  has  stopped  the 
current  of  Lady  Muriel's  thoughts :  she  sits 
there  in  the  low-backed  chair,  her  chin  rest- 
ing on  her  breast,  her  hands  clasped  idly 
before  her,  her  eyes  vaguely  looking  on  the 
fltfblly  flaming  logs  upon  the  hearth.  Won- 
drously fascinating ;  in  his  mere  earnestness 
so  diflerent  Arom  the  men,  young  and  old, 
amongst  whom  her  life  was  passed;  by 
whom,  if  thought  were  possible  to  them,  it 
was  held  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
while  fiivollty  ruled  their  lives  and  gov- 
erned their  conversation.  Wondrously  fos- 
clnating;  in  the  modesty  with  which  he 
exercised  the  great  talent  he  possessed,  and 
the  possession  of  which  alone  would  have 
turned  the  head  of  a  weaker  man ;  in  his 
brilliant  energy  and  calm  strength ;  in  his 
unwitting  superiority  to  all  around  him,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  apparently  uncon- 
sciously and  without  the  smallest  display, 
be  took  hlfl  place  in  the  firont  rank,  and,  no 


matter  who  might  be  present,  drew  rapt 
attention  and  listening  ears  to  himself.  So 
much  for  him.  Now  for  herself.  And  Lady 
Muriel  rose  from  the  soft  snuggery  of  her 
cushioned  chair,  and  folded  her  arms  across 
her  breast,  and  began  pacing  the  room  with 
hurried  steps.  This  man  had  established 
an  influence  over  her?  Agreed.  What  was 
worse,  established  his  influence  without  in- 
tending it,  without  absolutely  wishing  it  ? 
Agreed  again.  Lady  Muriel  was  far  too 
clever  a  woman  to  shirk  any  item  or  gloa»s 
over  any  replies  to  her  cross-examination 
of  herself.  And  was  she,  who  had  hitherto 
steered  her  way  through  Ufe,  avoiding  all 
the  rocks  and  shoals  and  quicksand^  on 
which  she  had  seen  so  much  happiness 
wrecked,  so  much  hope  ingulfed,  -*  was  she 
now  to  drift  on  for  the  same  perilous  voyage, 
without  rudder  or  compass,  without  even  a 
knowledge  whether  the  haven  would  be 
open  to  her?  Not  she.  For  her  husband's, 
for  her  own  sake,  for  her  own  and  her  chil- 
dren's credit,  she  would  hold  the  course  she 
had  held,  and  play  the  part  she  had  played. 
A  shudder  ran  through  her  as  she  pictured 
to  herself  the  delight  with  which  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  tongues  of  London  scandal 
would  whisper  and  chuckle  over  the  merest 
hint  that  their  prophecy  of  years  since  was 
beginning  to  be  fUlfllled, — how  the  faintest 
breath  of  suspicion  with  which  a  name 
could  be  coupled  would  fly  over  the  flve 
miles  of  territory  where  Fashion  reigns. 
She  stopped  before  the  glass,  put  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  and  saw  herself  pale  ^and 
trembling  at  the  mere  idea. 

And  yet  to  be  loved  I  Only  for  once  in 
her  life  to  know  that  she  loved  and  was 
loved  again,  not  by  a  man  whom  she  could 
tolerate,  but  by  one  whom  she  could  look 
up  to  and  worship.  Not  reverence,  —  that 
was  not  the  word ;  she  reverenced  Kilsyth, 
—  but  whose  Intellect  she  could  respect, 
whose  self  she  could  worship.  Oh,  only  for 
once  in  her  life  to  experience  that  feeling 
which  she  had  read  so  much  about  and 
heard  so  much  of;  to  feel  that  she  was  loved 
heart  and  soul  and  body;  loved  with  wild 
passion  and  calm  devotion, — for  such  a  man 
as  this  was  capable  of  both  feelings  simul- 
taneously, —  loved  for  herself  alone,  inde- 
pendently of  all  advantages  of  state  and 
position;  loved  by  the  most  lovable  man 
in  the  world.  Loved !  the  word  itself  was 
tabooed  amongst  the  women  with  whom 
she  lived,  as  being  too  strong  and  expres- 
sive. They  "  liked  "  certain  men  in  a  calm, 
easy,  laissez-aller  kind  of  way  at  the  height 
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of  their  passion;  then  married  them,  with 
proper  amoant  of  bishop,  bridesmaid,  and 
wedding-present,  all  duly  celebrated  in  the 
fashionable  Journal ;  and  then  **  gave  up  to 
parties  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  Ah, 
the  difference  between  such  an  existence 
and  that  passed  as  this  man's  wife  I  cheer- 
ing him  in  his  work,  taking  part  in  his 
worries,  lightening  his  difficulties,  always 
ready  with  a  smiling  face  and  bright  eyes 
to  welcome  him  home,  and  ^Jealous  ?  Kot 
she  j^  there  would  be  no  such  feeling  with 
her  in  such  a  case.  Jealous  I  And  as  the 
thought  rose  in  her  mind,  simultaneously 
appeared  the  blue  eyes  and  the  golden  hair 
of  her  step-daughter. 

That  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  once ! 
There  was  nothing  on  Dr.  Wilmot's  part  — 
probably  there  might  be  nothing  on  either 
side ;  but  sentimental  (dendship  of  that  kind 
generally  had  atrociously  bad  results ;  and 
Madeleine  was  a  very  impressionable  girl, 
and  now,  as  Kilsyth  had  determined,  was  to 
be  constantly  thrown  with  Wilmot,  to  be  un- 
der his  charge  during  her  stay  in  London,  and 
therefore  likely  to  have  all  her  thoughts  and 
actions  influenced  by  him.  Such  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  would  be  necessa- 
rily hazardous,  and  might  be  fatal,  if  prompt 
measures  were  not  taken  for  disposing  of 
Madeleine  previously.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  making  Hamsay  Caird  declare  him- 
self. Why  that  young  man  had  never  pros- 
pered in  his  suit  was  inexplicable  to  Lady 
Muriel ;  he  was  not  so  good-looking  as  poor 
Stewart  certainly,  —  not  one-tenth  part  so 
intense,  — -  having  an  excellent  constitution, 
and  looking  at  life  through  glasses  of  the 
most  roseate  hue ;  but  Madeleine  was  young 
and  inexperienced  and  docile — at  least  com- 
paratively docile  even  to  Lady  Muriel,  who, 
as  she  knew  perfectly  well,  possessed  very 
little  of  the  girl's  love ;  and  it  was  throng 
her  affection  that  she  must  be  touched.  Who 
could  touch  her?  Not  her  father:  he  was 
too  much  devoted  to  her  to  enter  into  the 
matter;  at  least  in  the  proper  spirit.  Who 
else,  then?  Ah,  Lady  Muriel  smiled  as  a 
happy  thought  passed  through  her  mind. 
Ronald,  Madeleine's  brother,  —  he  was  the 
person  to  exercise  influence  In  a  right  and 
proper  way  over  his  sister;  and  to  him  she 
would  write  at  once. 

That  night  the  butler  took  two  letters 
ttom  the  post-box  in  Lady  Muriel's  hand- 
writing; one  of  them  was  addressed  to 
Ramsay  Caird,  in  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
and  ran  thus :  — 


"  KlLfiYTH. 

"  My  dkab  Ramsay, —For  reasons  which  . 
I  have  already  sufficiently  explained  to  you, 
you  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
my  interest  in  you  and  your  career  is  un- 
questionable, and  ycu  will  be  ready  to  take 
any  step  which  I  may  strongly  urge  upon 
you.  In  this  conviction,  I  feel  sure  tliat 
you  will  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  suggestion 
which  I  now  make,  and  start  for  London  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  this  recommendat.on,  and  at 
the  manner  in  which  I  press  it ;  but,  believe 
me,  I  do  not  act  without  much  reflection, 
and  without  thorough  conviction  of  the  step 
I  am  taking,  and  which  I  am  desirous  you 
should  take.  I  have  so  often  talked  the 
matter  over  with  you,  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  me  to  enter  upon  it  now,  even 
if  there  were  no  danger  in  my  so  doing.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  we  ail  go  to 
London  in  a  week's  time,  and  that  it  is 
specially  desirable  that  you  should  bo  there 
at  the  same  time;  otherwise  you  may  And 
the  ground  mined  beneath  your  feet.  When 
you  arrive  in  town,  I  wish  you  to  call  upon 
Captain  Kilsyth  at  Kuightsbridge  Barracks. 
You  will  find  him  particularly  clear-headed, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ways 
of  the  world ;  and  I  should  advise  you  to  be 
guided  by  him  in  everything,  but  specially 
in  tlie  matter  In  question.  Let  me  have  a 
line  to  say  you  are  on  the  point  of  stalling; 
and  believe  me 

"  Your  sincere  Arlend, 

''Muriel  Kilsyth." 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  ''  Cap- 
tain Kilsyth,  First  Life-guards,  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks,  London." 

"  (  Confidential.)  Kilsyth. 

"My  dear  Ronald,  — You  have  heard 
from  your  ikther  of  Madeleine's  illness  and 
convalescence.  She  is  rapidly  recovering 
her  strength,  and  will  be  her  old  self  phyH- 
cally  very  shortly. 

*'  You  smile  as  you  see  that  the  word 
'  physically '  is  underlined ;  but  this  is  not,  be- 
lieve me,  one  of  those  *  unmeaning  women's 
dashes'  which  I  have  so  often  heard  you 
unequivocally  condemn.  I  underlined  the 
word  specially,  because  I  think  that  Made- 
leine's recovery  will  be,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  physical,  and  physical  only. 

''Not  that  I  mean  in  the  least  that  her 
reason  has  been  affected,  otherwise  than  it 
always  is  most  transiently  In  the  access  of 
fe?er;  bat  that  I  think  that  the  occasion 
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which  yoa  and  I  have  so  often  talked  of  has 
come,  and  come  in  a  most  undeniable  man- 
ner. In  a  word,  Madeleine  has  lost  her 
heart,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  and  lost 
it  in  a  quarter  where  she  herself,  poor  child, 
can  hope  for  no  return  of  her  affection,  and 
where,  even  if  such  return  were  possible,  it 
would  only  bring  misery  on  her,  and  himj 
and  degradation  to  us  all. 

"  We  are  coming  to  London  at  once,  and 
therein  lies  simultaneousty  the  danger  to 
Madeleine  and  my  hope  of  rescuing  her 
from  it,  principally  through  your  aid.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
this  subject  at  length  in  a  letter;  but  I 
could  not  let  you  be  in  ignorance  of  what  I 
know  will  possess  an  acute  and  painflil 
Interest  for  you.  Of  course,  I  have  not 
hinted  a  word  of  this  to  your  father,  so 
that  you  will  be  equally  reticent  In  any  of 
your  communications  with  him.  You  shall 
hear  the  day  we  expect  to  arrive  in  town ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  in  Brook-street  on 
the  next  morning. 

"  You  will  recollect  all  I  said  to  you  about 
Ramsay  Caird.  He  will  probably  call  on 
you  very  shortly  after  you.  receive  this  let- 
ter. Bear  in  mind  the  cue  I  gave  you  when 
we  last  parted,  about  this  young  man,  and 
act  up  to  it ;  he  is  a  little  weak,  a  little 
hesitating ;  but  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  advisability  of  pursuing  the 
course  I  then  indicated.  God  bless  you  I 
*<  Your  affectionate 

"M-K." 


CHAPTER  IX, 


bOnald. 


When  Ronald  Kilsyth  was  little  more 
than  four  years  old  his  nurses  said  he  was 
**  so  odd ; "  a  phrase  which  stuck  by  him 
through  life.  As  a  child  his  oddity  con- 
sisted in  his  curious  gravity  and  preoccu- 
pation, his  insensibility  to  amusement,  his 
dislike  of  companionship,  his  love  of  soli- 
tude, his  old-fashioned  thoughts  and  man- 
ner and  habits.  He  had  a  dogged  honesty 
which  prevented  him  fkrom  using  the  small- 
est deception  In  any  way,  which  prevented 
him  from  ever  prevaricating  or  telling  those 
small  flbs  which  are  made  so  much  of  in  the 
child,  but  to  which  he  looks  back  as  trivial 
sins,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  du- 
plicity of  his  after  life,  —  which  rendered 
him  obnoxious  even  to  the  children  whom 
he  met  as  play- fellows  in  the  square-garden, 
and  who  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with 


young  Kilsyth  on  account  of  the  ngioitj  of 
his  morals,  displeasing  to  them  even  at 
their  tender  years.  When  a  delicious  guet' 
apens,  made  of  string  stretched  from  tree  to 
tree  had  been,  with  great  consumption  of 
time  and  trouble,  prepared  for  the  downfall 
of  the  old  gardener ;  and  when  the  youthfal 
conspirators  were  all  laid  up  in  ambush  be- 
hind the  Portugal  laurels,  waiting  to  soe 
theoldman,  plodding  round  with  rake  aud 
leaf-basket  in  the  early  dusk  of  the  au- 
tumnal evening,  fall  headlong  over  che 
snare,  —  it  was  provoking  to  see  little  Ron- 
ald Kilsyth,  in  his  gray  kilt,  step  out  and 
go  up  to  the  old  man  and  show  him  the  pit- 
fall, and  assist  him  in  removing  it.  The 
conspirators  were  highly  incensed  at  this 
treachery,  as  they  called  it,  aud  would  have 
sent  Ronald  then  and  there  to  Coventry,  — 
not  that  that  would  have  distressed  him 
much,  had  it  not  been  for  his  magnanimity 
in  refusing,  even  when  under  pressure,  to 
give  up  the  names  of  those  in  the  plot. 
But  as  in  this,  so  in  everything  else ;  and 
the  little  frequenters  of  the  square  soon 
found  Ronald  Kilsyth  "  too  good  "  for  them, 
and  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  secure 
his  companionship  In  their  sports. 

At  Eton,  whither  he  was  sent  so  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  very  shortly 
obtained  the  same  character.  Pursuing  the 
strict  path  of  duty,  —  industrious,  punctual, 
and  regular,  with  very  fair  abilities,  and 
scrupulously  making  the  most  of  them,  — 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  and  never 
made  a  friend.  All  that  was  good  of  him 
his  masters  always  said ;  but  they  stopped 
there;  they  never  said  anything  that  waa 
kind.  In  school  they  could  not  help  re- 
specting him ;  out  of  school  they  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  making  Ronald  Kil- 
syth their  companion  as  of  takiug  Bind'a 
Algebra  for  pleasant  reading.  And  it  was 
the  same  with  his  school-fellows.  They 
talked  of  his  steadiness  and  of  his  hard- 
working with  pride,  as  reflecting  on  them- 
selves and  the  whole  school.  They  specu* 
lated  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  the  fhturo, 
and  how  he  would  show  that  the  stories 
that  had  been  told  about  Eton  were  all  lies, 
don't  you  know?  and  how  Kilsyth  would  go 
up  to  Cambridge,  and  show  them  what  the 
best  public  school  —  the  only  school  for 
English  gentlemen,  you  know  — could  do; 
and  Floreat  Fiona,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  old  fellow.  But  Ronald  Kilsyth, 
during  the  whole  of  hid  Eton  pupilage, 
never  had  a  chum  — never  knew  what  it 
was  to  share  a  confidence,  add  to  a  pleas- 
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ore,  or  lighten  a  grief.  Did  he  feel  this? 
Perhaps  more  acutely  than  could  have  been 
Imagined;  but  being,  as  he  was,  proud, 
Hhy,  sensitive,  and  above  all  queer,  he  took 
(^are  that  no  one  knew  what  his  feelings 
were,  or  whether  he  had  any  at  all  on  the 
sabject. 

Queer!  that  was  the  word  by  which  they 
called  him  at  Eton,  and  which,  after  all,  ex- 
pressed his  disposition  better  than  any 
other.  Strong-minded,  clear-headed,  gen- 
erous, and  brave,  with  an  outer  coating  of 
pride,  shyness,  reserve,  and  a  mixture  of 
ax)  which  passed  current  for  JuitUeur.  With 
a  strong  contempt  for  nearly  everything  in 
which  his  contemporaries  found  pleasure, 
—  save  in  the  excess  of  exercise,  as  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  — 
and  with  a  wearying  desire  to  find  pleasure 
for  himself;  with  an  impulse  to  exertion 
and  work,  accountable  to  himself  only  on 
the  score  of  duty,  but  having  no  definite 
end  or  aim ;  with  a  restless  longing  to  make 
his  escape  fkrom  the  thraldom  of  conven- 
tionality, and  rush  off  and  do  something 
somewhere  far  away  Arom  the  haunts  of 
men.  With  all  th^  morbidness  of  the  hero 
of  Locksley  Hallt  without  the  excuse  of 
having  been  Jilted,  and  without  any  of  the 
experience  of  that  sweetly-modulated  cynic, 
Ronald  Kilsyth,  obeying  his  father's  wish, 
and  thereby  again  following  the  paths  of 
duty,  was  gazetted  to  the  Life-Guards  — 
the  exact  position  for  a  young  gentlemen  in 
bis  condition.^ 

The  donnlog  of  a  scarlet  tunic  instead  of 
a  round  Jacket,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
helmet  for  a  pot-hat,  made  very  little  differ- 
ence in  Ronald.  Several  of  his  brother 
officers  had  known  him  personally  at  Eton, 
so  that  the  character  he  had  obtained  there 
preceded  him,  inspiring  a  wholesome  awe 
of  him  before  he  appeared  on  the  scene ; 
and  he  had  not  been  two  days  in  barracks 
before  he  was  voted  a  prig  and  a  bore. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  dry, 
pedantic,  rough  young  Scotsman  and  those 
Jolly,  genial^  youths.  His  hard,  dry,  hand- 
some, clean-cut  fkce,  with  its  cold,  gray 
eyes,  thin,  aquiline  nose,  and  tight  lips,  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  cheery  mess-table  around 
which  they  sat ;  their  Jovial,  beaming  smiles 
and  curling  moustaches  and  glittering  shirt- 
studs  reflected  in  the  silver  epergne,  with  its 
outposts  of  mounted  sentries  and  its  pleas- 
ant mingling  of  feasting  and  frays  at  the 
Temple  of  Mars  and  the  London  Tavern. 
Uisgrlm  presence  robbed  many  a  pleasant 
Itoiy  of  .its  point,  whk^  indeed,  in  defer- 


ence to  him,  had  to  be  softened  down  or 
given  with  bated  breath.  Ihe  young  fel- 
lows —  no  younger  than  him  in  years,  but 
with,  oh,  such  an  enormous  gulf  between 
them  as  regards  the  real  elasticity *and  charm 
of  youth  — were  aft-aid  of  him,  and  from 
fear  sprung  dislike.  They  had  not  much 
fear  of  their  elders,  these  youths  of  ingen- 
uous countenance  and  ingenuous  modesty. 
They  had  a  wholesome  awe,  tempering  their 
hearty  love,  of  Colonel  Jefferson;  but  less 
on  account  of  the  strictness  of  his  disci- 
pline and  of  a  certain  noli-me-tangere  ex* 
presslon  towards  those  whom  he  did  not 
specially  favor,  than  on  account  of  his  age ; 
and  as  for  the  jolly  old  M^^or,  who  had 
been  in  the  regiment  for  ever  so  many 
years,  —  for  him  they  had  neither  fear  nor 
respect;  and  when  he  was  in  command, — 
which  befell  him  during  the  cheerftd  inter- 
val between  July  and  December,  —  the  lads 
did  as  they  liked. 

But  they  could  not  get  on  with  Ronald 
Kilsyth;  and  though  they  tolerated  him 
quietly  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  they  never 
could  be  induced  to  regard  him  with  any- 
thing like  the  fraternal  good-fellowship 
which  they  entertained  towards  each  other. 
As  It  had  been  at  Eton,  so  it  was  at  Knlghts- 
brldge,  at  Windsor,  In  Albany-street,  In  all 
those  charming  quarters  where  the  House- 
hold Cavalry  spend  their  time  for  their  own 
and  their  country's  advantage.  Ronald  Kil- 
syth was  respected  by  all,  loved  by  none. 
Charley  Jefferson  himself,  fascinated  as  h*-* 
was  by  Ronald's  devotion  to  the  mysteriei 
of  drill,  and  by  all  the  young  man's  un- 
swerving attention  to  his  regimental  du- 
ties,— qualities  which  weighed  immensely 
with  the  martinet  colonel,  —  had  been  heard 
to  confess,  with  a  prolonged  twirl  at  hi^ 
grizzled  moustache,  that  **  Kilsyth  was  a 
hard  nut  to  crack,"  —  an  enigmatic  remarli 
which,  from  so  plain  a  speaker  as  the  col- 
onel, meant  volumes.  The  major,  whom 
Ronald,  under  strong  provocation,  had  once 
designated  a  "  tipsy  old  atheist,"  had,  in  the 
absence  of  his  enemy,  and  under  the  inHu* 
ence  of  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of  brandy* 
retorted  in  terms  which  were  held  to  Justify 
both  Ronald's  epithets ;  and  the  men  had  a 
very  low  opinion  of  him,  who,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  was  senior  lieutenant  of  the 
regiment.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  tho 
men,  no  care  for  them ;  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  made  them  more  domestic,  less  in- 
clined for  the  public-house  and  the  music- 
hall  ;  he  would  have  subscribed  to  reading- 
rooms,  to  institutes,  to  anything,  for  their 
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mental  Improvement ;  bnt  he  uever  thought 
of  giving  them  a  kind  word  or  an  encoarag- 
tng  speech ;  and  they  much  preferred  Cor- 
net Bosky,  — who  cursed  them  roundly  for 
their  talking,  for  their  silence,  fbr  their 
going  too  fast,  for  their  going  too  slow,  for 
their  anything,  In  fact,  on  those  horrible 
mornings  when  he  happened  to  be  In  charge 
of  Ihem  exercising  their  horses,  but  who, 
off  duty,  always  had  a  kindly  word,  an  open 
purse  at  their  service, — to  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant, who  never  used  a  bad  expression, 
and  who,  as  they  confessed,  was,  after  the 
colonel,  the  best  soldier  In  the  regiment. 

It  was  like  going  Into  a  different  world  to 
leave  tlie  smoky  atmosphere,  the  wild  dis- 
order and  reckless  confhslon  of  most  of 
the  other  rooms  In  barracks,  and  go  Into 
Ronald  Kilsyth's  trim,  orderly  apartment. 
Instead  of  tables  ringed  with  stains  of  long- 
slnce-emptled  tumblers,  and  Uttered  with 
French  novels,  torn  play-bills,  old  gloves, 
letters,  unpaid  bills,  opera-glasses,  pipes, 
shreds  of  tobacco,  heaps  of  cigar-ash,  rolls 
of  comic  songs,  trophies  from  knock-'em- 
dowDs  at  race- courses,  empty  soda-water 
bottles,  scattered  packs  of  cards,  and  such 
like  examples  of  tree  living, — to  find  per- 
fect order  and  decorum;  the  walls  covered 
with  movable  book-cases,  filled  with  valua- 
ble books,  Raphael  Morghen  prints,  proofs 
before  letters  after  the  best  modern  artists, 
and  charming  bits  of  water-color  sketches. 
Instead  of  colored  daubs  of  French  Scuyeres 
and  lionnes  of  the  Quartler  Breda,  photo- 
graphs of  Roman  temple  or  Pompelan  ex- 
cavation, and  Venetian  glass  and  delicate 
egg-shell  china,  and  Chinese  carving,  and 
Indian  bead  work.  They  used  to  look  round 
at  these  things  In  wonder,  the  other  young 
fellows  of  the  regiment,  when  they  pene- 
trated Into  Ronald's  room,  and  point  to  the 
pictures  and  ask  who  *'  that  queer  old  party 
was,"  and  depreciate  the  ftirnlture  by  In- 
quiring "  what  was  that  old  rubbish  I "  They 
could  not  understand  his  Alends,  either; 
men  asked  to  the  mess  by  them,  or  seen  In 
their  rooms,  were  generally  well  known  in 
the  Household  Brigade,  other  officers  In  the 
Blues  or  the  Foot  regiments,  or  Idlers  and 
dawdlers  with  nothing  to  do,  men  In  the 
Treasury  or  Foreign  Office,  people  whom 
they  were  safe  to  meet  in  socl^y  at  least 
every  other  night  in  the  season.  But  Ron- 
ald Kilsyth's  guests  wert  of  a  different 
stamp.  Sometimes  he  brought  Wrenchcr 
the  novelist,  or  Scumble  the  Royal  Acade- 
mician to  dinner;  and  the  fellows  who  knew 
the  works  of  both  made  much  of  the  guests  I 


and  did  them  due  honor;  bnt  when  occa- 
sionally they  had  to  receive  Jack  Flokes  tlie 
Journalist,  who  looked  on  washing  as  an 
original  sin,  or  Dick  Tlnto  the  painter,  who 
regarded  a  dirty  brown  velvet  shooting- 
coat  as  the  proper  costume  for  the  evening, 
or  Klavlerspielcr  the  pianist,  a  fat,  dirty 
Qerman  in  spectacles,  who  made  a  perfect 
Indian  juggler  of  himself  in  trying  to  swal- 
low his  knife  during  dinner— they  were 
scarcely  so  much  gratified.  lunate  gentle- 
manliness  and  entire  good- breeding  made 
them  receive  the  gentlemen  w»th  every  oat- 
ward  sign  of  hospitality;  but  afterwards, 
round  the  solemn  council-fire  in  the  little 
mess-room,  and  midst  deep  clouds  of  to- 
bacco-smoke, they  delivered  a  verdict  any- 
thing but  complimentary  either  to  guest  or 
host. 

What  possessed  him?  That  was  what 
they  could  not  understand.  Nicest  people 
in  the  world,  sir  I  father,  dear,  dellghtftily 
jolly  old  fellow,  give  you  his  heart's  blood 
if  yon  wanted  it  —  bnt  you  don't  want  it,  so 
gives  the  best  glass  of  claret  in  London ; 
and  at  home— at  Kilsyth  — 'gad,  you  can*fi 
conceive  It ;  no  country-house  to  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  it.  Perfect  shoot- 
ing and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  thorough- 
ly your  own  master,  by  Jove  I  do  just  as  yoa 
like,  I  mean  to  say,  and  have  everything  you 
want,  don't  you  know  I  Lady  Muriel  quite 
charming;  holding  her  own,  don't  yon 
know,  with  all  the  younger  women  in  point 
of  attractiveness  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
yet  respected  and  looked  up  to,  and  the 
best  mistress  of  a  house  possible.  And 
Miss  Kilsyth,  Madeleine,  deuced  nice  little 
girl;  very  pretty,  and  no  nonsense  about 
her;  meant  for  some  big  fish  I  Well,  yes, 
suppose  so ;  but  meantime  extremely  pleas- 
ant and  chatty,  and  sings  nice  little  songs 
and  valses  splendidly,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  That  was  what  they  said  of  the  Kil- 
syth mdnage  in  the  Household  Brigade,  io 
which  pleasant,  joyous  assemblage  of  gnir 
lant  firee-thinkers  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  one  who  would  not  have 
been  delighted  at  an  autumn  visit  to  Kil- 
syth. Ah  I  what  we  believe  and  that  we 
know  I  The  humorous  articles  of  the  comic 
writers,  the  humorous  sketches  of  the  comio 
artists,  lead  us  to  think  that  the  gentlemen 
officers  of  the  regtinents  specially  accredited 
for  London  service  are,  in  the  main,  goodr 
looking,  handsome  dolts,  who  pull  their 
moustaches,  eliminate  the ''r's^Hrom  their 
speech,  and  aro  but  the  nearest  removes 
fh»m  the  lumates  of  Ilanwell  Asylum.    Bui 
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a  very  small  ^siipericnce  will  serve  to  re- 
move this  iiAprcssion,  and  will  lead  one  to 
know  that  the  reading  and  appreciation  of 
character  is  nowhere  more  aptly  read  and 
more  shrewdly  hit  upon  than  In  the  bar- 
rack-rooms of  Knightsbrldge  or  the  Re- 
gent's Park. 

People  who  knew,  or  thought  they  knew, 
Ronald  Kilsyth,  declared  that  he  was  soli- 
tary and  oyster-like,  self-contained,  and 
caring  for  no  one  but  himself.  They  were 
wrong.  Ronald  bad  strong  home  affections. 
He  loved  and  reverenced  his  Aither  more 
than  any  one  in  the  world.  He  saw  plainly 
enough  the  few  short-comings— the  want 
of  modem  education,  the  excessive  love  of 
sport,  the  natural  indolence  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  intense  desire  to  shirk  all  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  to  shift 
the  discharge  of  them  on  to  some  one  else. 
But  equally  he  saw  his  father's  warm-heart- 
edness, honor,  and  chivalry ;  his  unselfish- 
ness, his  disposition  to  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  all  that  happened,  bis  cheery  bonho- 
mie, and  his  nnfailing  good  temper.  Lady 
Muriel  he  regarded  with  feelings  of  the 
highest  respect  —  respect  which  he  had 
often  tried  to  turn  into  affection,  but  had 
tried  in  vain.  With  a  woman's  quickness, 
Lady  Muriel  had  seen  at  a  glance,  on  her 
first  entering  the  Kilsyth  fhmily,  that  her 
hardest  task  would  be  to  win  over  her  step- 
son, and  she  had  laid  herself  out  for  that 
victory  with  really  for  more  care  and  pains 
than  she  had. taken  to  captivate  his  father. 
With  great  natural  shrewdness,  quickened 
by  worldly  experience.  Lady  Muriel  very 
shortly  made  herself  mistress  of  Ronald 
Kilsyth's  character,  and  laid  her  plans  ac- 
cordingly. Never  was  shaft  more  truly  shot, 
never  was  mine  more  ingeniously  laid.  Ron- 
ald Kilsytli,  boy  as  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  second  marriage,  had  scarcely 
had  three  interviews  with  his  stepmother 
before  she  found  a  corroboration  of  the 
fhct  which  had  so  often  whispered  itself  in 
his  own  bosom,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  family ;  that  he  had 
knowledge  and  experience  beyond  his  years ; 
and  that  if  she,  Lady  Muriel,  only  got  him, 
Ronald,  to  co-operate  with  her,  everything 
would  be  smooth,  and  between  them,  the 
felicity  and  well-being  of  all  would  be  as- 
sured. It  was  a  deft  compliment,  and  it 
succeeded.  From  that  time  forth  Ronald 
Kilsyth  was  Lady  Muriel's  most  pliant 
inatrament  and  doughtiest  champion.  In 
the  circles  in  wMch  during  the  earlier 
phases  of  his  succeeding  life  he  found  him- 


self, there  were  plenty  to  carp  at  his  step^ 
mother's  conduct,  to  impugn  her  motives, 
—  worst  of  all,  to  drop  side  hints  of  her 
integrity ;  but  to  all  of  these  Ronald  Kilsyth 
gave  instant  and  immediate  battle,  never 
allowing  the  smallest  insinuation  which  re- 
fiected  upon  her  to  pass  unrebukcd.  He 
thought  he  knew  his  stepmother  thor- 
oughly :  whether  he  did  or  not  time  must 
show;  but  at  all  events  bethought  highly 
enough  of  her  to  permit  himself  to  be 
guided  by  her  in  some  of  the  most  Impor* 
tant  steps  In  his  career. 

And  what  were  his  feelings  with  regard 
to  Madeleine  ?  If  you  wanted  to  find  the 
key  to  Ronald  Kilsyth's  character,  it  was 
there  that  you  should  have  looked  for  it. 
Ronald  loved  Madeleine  with  all  the  love 
which  such  a  heart  as  his  was  capable  of 
feeling;  but  he  watched  over  her  with  a 
strictness  such  as  no  duenna  ever  yet 
dreamed  of.  Years  ago,  when  they  were 
very  little  children,  there  occurred  an  epi- 
sode which  Miss  O'Grandy — who  was  then 
Kilsyth's  governess,  and  now  happily  mar- 
ried to  Herr  Ohm,  a  wine-merchant  at 
Heidelberg  —  to  this  day  narrates  with  the 
greatest  delight.  It  was  in  Hamilton  Gar- 
dens, where  the  Kilsyth  children  and  a 
number  of  others  were  playing  Les  Graces, 
— a  pleasing  diversion  then  popular  with 
youth,  —  and  little  Lord  Claud  Barrington, 
in  picking  up  and  restoring  her  hoop  to 
Madeleine,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  kiss  her  hand.  Ronald 
noticed  the  gallantry,  and  at  once  resented 
it,  asking  the  youthfhl  libertine  how  he 
dared  to  take  such  a  liberty.  '*  Well,  but 
she  llketh  it  I "  said  Lord  Claud,  ingenuously 
pointing  to  Madeleine,  who  was  sucking 
and  biting  the  end  of  her  hoop-stick,  by  no 
means  ill-pleased.  "  Very  likely,"  said  Ron- 
ald; <<but  these  girls  know  nothing  of 
such  matters.  I  am  my  sister's  guardian, 
and  call  upon  you  to  apologize."  Lord 
Claud,  humiliated,  said  he  was  *<wewy 
thorry;"  and  the  three  — he,  Ronald,  and 
Madeleine  —  had  some  bath-pie  and  some 
cough-lozenges  as  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
reconciliation. 

This  odd  watchfulness,  never  slumbering, 
always  vigilant,  perpetually  unjust,  and  gen- 
erally exigeanty  characterized  Ronald's  rela- 
tions with  his  sister  up  to  the  time  of  our 
story.  When  she  first  came  out,  his  mental 
torture  was  extraordinary ;  he,  so  long  ban- 
ished flrom  ball-rooms,  accepted  every  invi- 
tation, and  though  he  never  danced,  would 
invariably  remain  in  the  dancing-room,  eii- 
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sconced  behind  a  pillar,  lounging  in  a  door- 
way, always  in  some  position  whence  he 
could  command  bis  sister's  movements,  and 
throughout  the  evening  never  taking  his 
eyes  ft'om  her.  His  friends,  or  rather  his 
acquaintances,  who  at  first  watched  his  rapt 
attention  without  having  the  smallest  idea 
of  its  object,  used  to  chatf  him  upon  his 
devotion,  and  interrogate  him  as  to  whether 
it  was  the  tall  person  with  the  teeth,  the 
stout  virgin  with  the  shells  in  her  hair,  or 
the  interesting  party  with  the  shoulders, 
who  had  won  his  young  afl*ection.  Ronald 
stood  this  chaff  well,  confident  in  the  fact 
that  hithei*to  his  sister  had  performed  her 
part  in  that  grand  and  ludicrous  mystery 
termed  "  Society,"  and  had  escaped  heart- 
w^holc.  He  began  to  realize  the  truth  of 
the  axiom  about  the  constant  dropping  of 
water.  So  long  as  Madeleine  had  had  sense 
to  comprehend,  he  had  instilled  into  her 
the  absolute  necessity  of  consulting  him  be- 
fore she  even  permitted  herself  to  have  the 
smallest  liking  for  any  man.  During  the 
first  two  months  of  her  first  season  she  had 
confessed  to  him  tw^ice:  once  in  the  case 
of  a  middle-aged,  well-preserved  peer ;  and 
again  when  a  thin,  black-bearded  attach^ 
of  the  Brazilian  embassy  was  in  question. 
Ronald's  immediate  and  unmistakable  veto 
had  been  sufilcient  in  both  cases;  and  he 
was  flattering  himself  that  the  rest  of  the 
season  had  passed  without  any  Airther  call 
on  his  self-assumed  Judicial  fhnctions. 

Imagine,  then,  his  state  of  mind  at  the 
receipt  of  Lady  Muriel's  letter!  The  as- 
sault had  been  mode,  the  mine  had  been 
sprung,  the  enemy  was  in  the  citadel,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  enemy  was  masked  and 
disguised,  and  the  guardian  of  the  fortress 
did  not  know  who  was  his  assailant,  or 
what  measures  he  should  take  to  repel  him] 


CHAPTER  X. 

CnOSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  hall-porter  at  Barnes's  Club  in  St. 
JTames's-street,  whofse  views  of  life  during 
the  last  two  months  had  been  remarkably 
gloomy  and  desponding,  began  to  revive 
:;nd  to  feel  himself  again  as  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober drew  on  apace.  He  had  had  a  dull 
time  of  it,  that  hall-porter,  during  August 
and  September,  sitting  in  his  glazed  box, 
cutting  the  newspapers  which  no  one  canM 
to  read,  and  staring  at  the  hat-pegs  which 
no  one  used.  He  had  his  manuscript  book 
before  him,  but  he  did  not  inscribe  ten 


names  in  it  during  the  day;  for  nearly 
everybody  was  out  of  town ;  and  the  few 
members  who  per  force  remained  —  gentle- 
men in  the  Whitehall  offices,  or  officers  in 
the  Household  Brigade  —  found  scaffolding 
and  ladders  In  the  hall  of  Barnes's,  and  the 
morning- room  in  the  hands  of  the  white- 
washers,  and  the  coffee-room  closed,  and 
the  smokers  relegated  to  the  oard-room, 
and  such  a  general  state  of  discomfort,  that 
they  shunned  Barnes's,  and  went  off  to  the 
other  clubs  to  which  they  belonged.  But 
with  the  end  of  October  came  a  change. 
The  men  who  had  been  shooting  in  the 
North,  the  men  who  had  been  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  the  men  who  had  been  yacht- 
ing, and  the  men  who  had  been  lounging 
on  the  sea-coast,  all  came  through  town  on 
their  way  to  their  other  engagements ;  those 
who  had  no  other  engagements,  and  who 
had  spent  all  their  available  money,  settled 
down  into  their  old  way  of  life ;  all  paid  at 
least  a  flying  visit  to  the  club  to  see  who 
was  in  town,  and  to  learn  any  news  that 
might  be  afloat.  ^ 

It  is  a  sharp,  bright  afternoon,  and  the 
morning-room  at  Barnes's  is  so  Ml  that 
you  might  actually  fancy  it  the  season. 
Sir  Coke  Only's  gray  cab  horse  is,  as  usual, 
champing  his  bits  just  outside  the  door, 
and  Lord  Sumph's  brougham  is  there,  and 
Tommy  Toshington's  chestnut  cob  with  the 
white  face  is  being  led  up  and  down  by  the 
red-jacketed  lad,  who  has  probably  been 
out  of  town,  too,  as  he  has  not  been  seen 
since  Parliament  broke  up,  and  yet  is  there 
and  to  the  fore  directly  he  Is  wanted. 
Tommy  Toshington  himself,  an  apple-fkced 
little  man,  who  might  be  any  age  oeiween 
sixteen  and  sixty,  but  who  is  considerably 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  gathers 
his  letters  from  the  porter  as  he  passes, 
looks  through  them  quickly,  shaking  his 
head  the  while  at  two  or  three  written  on 
very  blue  paper,  and  addressed  In  very  for- 
mal writing,  and  proceeds  to  the  morning- 
room.  Everybody  there,  everybody  know- 
ing Tommy,  universal  chorus  of  welcome 
Arom  all  save  three  old  gentlemen  reading 
evening  papers,  two  of  whom  don't  know 
Tommy,  and  all  of  whom  hate  him. 

"  And  where  have  you  come  Arom,  Tom- 
my ?  "  says  Lord  Sumph,  who  is  a  charming 
nobleman,  laboring  under  the  slight  eccen- 
tricity of  occasionally  imagining  that  he  is  a 
steam-engine,  when  he  whistles  and  shrieks 
and  pufi^,  and  has  to  be  secluded  Arom  ob- 
servation until  the  fit  is  over. 

"Last  Arom  East  Standling,  mj  lord," 
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iays    Tommy;     "and   very    pleasant    it 
was." 

"  Must  have  been  doosid  pleasant,  by  all 
I  hear,**  says  Sir  Thomas  Buffem,  K.C.D., 
and  late  of  the  Madras  army.  "  Dook  had 
the  gout,  hadn't  he?  and  we  all  know  how 
pleasant  he  is  then !  " 

•*  That  feller  was  there,  of  course, — what's 
his  name?^—  Bawlindor,  the  barrister,"  says 
Sir  Coke  Only.  "Can't  bear  that  feller, 
dcv*llsh  low-bred  feller,  was  a  dancin'-mas- 
ter  or  something  of  that  sort— can't  bear 
low-bred  fellers;"  and  Sir  Coke,  whose 
paternal  grandfather  had  been  a  pedler,  and 
who  himself  combined  the  intellect  of  an 
Esquimau  with  the  manners  of  a  white- 
chapel  butcher  on  a  Saturday  night,  cleared 
his  throat,  and  thumped  his  stick,  and  looked 
ferocious. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bawlindor  was  there,"  says 
Tommy  Toshington,  looking  round  with  a 
queer  twinkle  in  his  little  gray  eyes;  "  and 
he  was  very  pleasant,  very  pleasant  indeed. 
I  hardly  know  how  the  duchess  would  have 
got  on  without  him.  He  sj^id  some  doosid 
smart  things,  did  Mr.  Bawlindor." 

"  I  hate  a  feller  who  says  smart  things," 
said  Sir  Coke  Only ;  "  making  a  buffoon  of 
himself." 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  said  Duncan  Forbes,  Joining 
the  group  —  "  the  carrier  Is  Jealous  of  the 
tumbler;  it*s  a  mere  question  of  pigeons." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Duncan?  I 
don*t  understand  you,"  said  Sir  Coke,  an- 
grily. 

"  Don't  suppose  you  do — never  gave  you 
credit  for  anything  of  the  sort.  How  are 
you,  all  you  fellows  ?  What  were  the  smart 
things  that  Bawlindor  said.  Tommy  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
think  'em  smart,  Duncan,  because  you're  a 
devilish  clever  chap  yourself,  and " 

"Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that;  but 
tell  us  some  smart  things  that  Bawlindor 
said  —  tell  us  one." 

**  Well,  yon  know  Tottenham  ?  you  know 
be  gives  awfhl  heavy  dinners?  He  was 
bragging  about  them  one  day  at  luncheon 
at  East  Standling,  and  Bawlindor  said, 
*  There's  one  thing,  my  lord,  I  always  envy 
when  I'm  dining  with  you.'  *  What's  that  ? ' 
says  Tottenham.  *  I  envy  your  gas,'  says 
Bawlindor,  '  and  it  escapes,* " 

"  Ye-es  I  that  w&s  not  bad  for  Bawlindor. 
I  hate  the  brute,  though ;  I  dare  say  he  stole 
it  from  somebody  else.  Well,  how  are  you 
all,  and  what's  the  news  ?  " 

"  Yon  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  that," 
•aid  Lord  Snmph.    "  We're  only  Just  back 
1 


in  town,  and  you've  been  here  all  the  time, 
havent  you,  lu  the  Tower  or  somewhere?" 

"  Not  I ;  I'm  only  just  back,  too." 

"  And  where  have  you  come  Arom?  " 

"  Last  from  Kilsyth." 

"  Devil  you  have ! "  growled  Sir  Thomas 
Buffem,  edging  away.  "  They've  had  jun- 
gle-fever—not jungle,  scarlet-fever  there, 
haven't  thfc^'?" 

"Oh,  ah,  Duncan,"  said  Clement  Walkin- 
shaw,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  "tell  us  all 
about  that  I  It  was  awfhl,  wasn't  it  ?  Tow- 
cester  cut  and  run,  didn't  he?  Mrs.  Severn 
said  he  turned  pea-i^cn,  and  sent  such  a 
stunning  caricature  of  him  to  her  sister, 
who  was  staying  at  Claverton  I  We  stuck 
it  up  in  the  smoking-room,  and  had  no  end 
fUn  about  it." 

"  I'm  glad  you  were  so  much  amused.  It 
wasn't  no  end  ftm  for  Miss  Kilsyth,  how- 
ever, as  she  was  nearly  losing  her  life." 

"Was  she,  by  Jove  I"  said  Walkinshaw, 
who  was  a  "  beauty  boy,"  examining  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  smoothing  his  little  mous- 
taches, —  "  was  she,  by  Jove  1  What !  our 
dear  little  Maddy?" 

"Our  dear  little  Maddy,"  said  Duncan 
Forbes,  calmly,  "  if  you  are  on  sufficient 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  young  lady  to 
speak  of  her  in  that  manner  in  a  public 
room.  /  call  her  Miss  Kilsyth :  but  then  we 
were  only  brought  up  together  as  children, 
whereas  you  had  the  advantage  of  having 
been  introduced  to  her  last  season,  I  think, 
Walkinshaw." 

"That  was  a  hot  'un  for  that  little 
despatch-box!"  said  Sir  Thomas  Buffem, 
as  Walkinshaw  walked  off  discomfited. 
"  Served  him  quite  right  — conceited  little 
brute ! " 

"  Well,  but  what  was  it,  Duncan?  "  asket\ 
Lord  Sumph.  "  It  wasn't  only  the  gal,  heaps 
of  people  were  down  with  it,  eh?  —  regular 
hospital,  and  that  kind  of  thing?  I  saw 
the  Northallertons  on  their  way  sor  th,  and 
the  duchess  said  it  was  awfhlly  tad  a;i 
there." 

"The  duchess  is  a— very  nice  person," 
said  Forbes,  checking  himself,  "  and,  like 
Sir  Thomas  here,  an  old  soldier." 

"But  it  was  a  great  go,  though,  Dun- 
can,— infection  and  all  that,  eh?"  askeil 
'Captain  Hetherington,  who  had  joined  the 
talkers.  "  There's  no  such  thing  as  getting 
Poole's  people  to  make  you  a  coat;  the 
whole  resources  of  the  establishmenti  are 
concentrated  on  building  a  new  rig-out  for 
Towcester,  who  has  sacrificed  his  entire 
get-up,  and  had  his  hair  cut  close,  and  taken 
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no  end  of  Turkish  baths,  for  fear  of  being 
refused  admittance  at  places  where  he  was 
going  to  stay." 

"All  I  can  say  is,  then, — Is,  that  it*s  a 
capital  thing  for  Towcestcr's  man,  or  who- 
ever gets  his  wardrobe,"  said  Forbes; 
"  Charley  Jefferson  might  have  made  a  good 
thing  by  buying  his  tunics,  only  there's  a 
slight  difference  in  their  size — he  wouldn't 
bavevfeared  the  Infection." 

"No,  not  in  that  way,  perhaps,"  said 
Uetherington.  "  Charley's  like  the  Yankee 
in  Dickens's  book,  '  fever-proof  and  like- 
wise ague;'  but  he  can  be  got  at,  we  all 
know.  How  about  the  widow?  She  bolted 
too,  didn't  she?" 

"  She  did  —  more  shame  for  her.  No  I 
the  fact  was,  that  at  Kilsyth " 

"  Cave  canem  !  "  said  Tommy  Toshington, 
holding  up  a  monitory  finger —  "  Cave  canem, 
as  we  used  to  say  at  school.  Here's  Ronald 
Kilsyth  just  come  into  the  room,  and  mak- 
ing towards  us  * " 

You  can  get  a  good  view  of  Ronald  Kil- 
syth now,  as  he  advances  up  the  room. 
Rather  under  than  over  the  middle  height, 
with  very  broad  shoulders,  betokening  great 
muscular  strength,  and  square  limbs.  His 
head  is  large,  and  his  thick,  brown  hair  is 
brushed  off  his  broad  forehead,  and  hangs 
almost  to  his  coat-collar.  He  has  a  well- 
moulded,  but  rather  a  stem  face,  with  bushy 
eyebrows,  piercing  gray  eyes,  and  close, 
thin  lips.  He  is  dressed  plainly,  but  in 
good  taste,  and  his  whole  appearance  is 
perfectly  gentlemanlike.  It  would  have  been 
as  hard  to  have  mistaken  Ronald  for  a  snob 
as  to  have  passed  him  by  without  notice ; 
aud  there  was  something  about  him  that  in- 
fallibly attracted  attention,  and  made  those 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  wonder  who 
he  was.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossi- 
ble to  divine  his  profession  fk-om  his  ap- 
pearance ;  neither  in  look  nor  bearing  was 
there  the  smallest  trace  of  the  plunger.  He 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  deep-thinking 
Chancery  barrister,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
moustache ;  or,  more  likely  still,  a  shrewd, 
long-headed  engineer,  a  man  of  facts  and 
figures  and  calculation;  but  never  a  dra- 
goon. He  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
extreme  disappointment  to  many  young  la- 
dies in  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
he  had  stayed — quiet,  unsophisticated  girls, 
whose  visits  to  London  had  been  very  rare, 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  its  society,  and 
who,  hearing  that  a  Life-Guards'  officer  was 
coming  to  dinner,  expected  to  see  a  gigantic 
creature,  all  cuirass  and  Jack-boots,  an  en- 


larged and  ornamental  edition  of  the  sen- 
tries in  ^ont  of  the  Horse-Guards.  Ronald 
Kilsyth,  in  his  plain  evening  dress,  was  a 
great  blow  to  them;  in  by-gone  days  his 
moustache  would  have  been  some  consola- 
tion; but  now  the  young  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  sporting  surgeon,  and 
all  the  volunteers,  wore  moustaches;  and 
though  in  subsequent  conversation  thoy 
found  Ronald  very  pleasant,  he  neither 
drawled,  nor  lisped,  nor  made  love  to  them ; 
all  of  which  proceedings  they  had  bcllev(!d 
to  be  necessary  attributes  of  his  branch  of 
the  military  profession. 

And  many  persons  who  were  not  young 
ladies  in  the  country  were  disappointed  In 
Ronald  Kilsyth,  more  especially  old  Ariends 
of  his  father,  who  expected  to  find  his  son 
resembling  him.  Ronald  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's love  of  honor,  truth,  and  candor,  his 
keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his  manli- 
ness and  his  courage ;  but  there  the  likeness 
between  the  men  ceased.  Kilsyth's  warmth 
of  heart,  warmth  of  temper,  and  largeness 
of  soul  were  not  refiected  by  Ronald,  who 
never  lost  his  self-control,  who  never  gave 
anybody  credit  for  more  than  they  deser^^ed, 
and  who  —  save,  perhaps,  for  his  sister 
Madeleine,  and  his  love  for  her  was  of  a 
very  stern  and  Spartan  character  —  had 
never  entertained  any  particularly  warm 
feelings  for  any  human  being. 

Ronald  Kilsyth  is  not  popular  at  Barnes's, 
being  decidedly  an  unclubbable  man.  The 
members,  if  ever  they  speak  of  him  at  all, 
want  to  know  what  he  joined  for.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Rag,  didn't  he,  and  some  other 
club,  where  he  could  sit  mumchance  over 
his  mutton,  or  stare  at  the  lads  from  Alder- 
shott  drinking  five-guinea  Heidzcck  cham- 
pagne. What  did  he  want  among  this  so- 
ciable set  ?  He  always  looked  straight  down 
his  nose  when  Guffoon  came  up  with  a  sad 
story,  and  he  never  cared  about  any  scandal 
that  was  foreign.  But  he  lYas  not  disliked, 
at  least  openly.  It  was  considered  that  he 
was  a  doosid  clever  fellow,  with  a  sharp 
tongue  of  his  own ;  and  at  Barnes's,  as  at 
other  clubs,  they  are  generally  polite  to  fel- 
lows with  sharp  tongues.  And  his  father 
was  a  very  good  fellow,  and  gave  very  good 
dinners  during  the  season;  and  Kilsyth  was 
a  very  pleasant  house  to  stop  at  in  the  au- 
tumn; so  that,  for  these  various  reasons, 
Ronald  Kilsyth,  albeit  in  himself  unpopular 
at  Barnes's,  was  never  suffered  to  hear  of 
his  unpopularity. 

Not  that  if  he  had,  it  would  have  troubled 
him  one  Jot.    No  man  in  the  world  wa« 
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more  careless  of  what  people  thought  of 
him,  so  loog  as  he  had  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience;  and  by  dint  of  a  long 
course  of  self-schooling  and  the  presence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  self-satisfiiction,  he 
could  generally  count  upon  that.  He  could 
uot  tell  himself  why  he  had  joined  Barnes's 
Club,  unless  it  was  that  Duncan  Forbes  was 
a  member,  and  had  asked  him  to  join ;  and 
he  liked  Duncan  Forbes  in  his  way,  and 
wanted  some  place  where  he  could  be  pretty 
certain  of  finding  him  when  in  town.  There 
were  few  points  of  resemblance  between  Ron- 
ald Kilsyth  and  Duncan  Forbes ;  but  perhaps 
their  very  dissimilarity  was  the  bond  of  the 
union,  such  as  It  was,  that  existed  between 
them.  Ronald  knew  Duncan  to  be  weak, 
but  believed  him,  and  rightly,  to  be  thor- 
ough. Duncan  Forbes  would  assume  a  lan- 
guid haw-hawism,  an  almost  idiotic  rapidity, 
a  lY^ezing  haiOeur  to  any  one  he  did  not 
know  and  did  not  care  for,  for  the  merest 
caprice;  but  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  a 
Ariend,  and  not  Charley  Jefferson  himself 
would  be  firmer  and  truer  under  trial. 
Ronald  knew  this ;  and  knowing  it,  was  not 
disposed  to  be  hard  on  his  Ariend's  less 
stable  qualities  —  was  rather  amused  indeed 
by  *'  Duncan's  nonsense,"  as  be  phrased  it, 
and  showed  more  inclination  for  his  society 
than  that  of  any  other  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  group  of  talkers  in  the  window 
opened  as  Ronald  approached,  and  he  shook 
hands  with  its  various  members;  Tommy 
Toshington,  who  always  had  something 
pleasant  to  say  to  anybody  out  of  whom 
there  was  any  possibility  of  his  ever  getting 
anything,  complimenting  him  on  his  ap- 
pearance. 

''Look  as  Aresh  as  paint,  Ronald,  my  boy 
—  flresh  as  paint,  by  Jove  I  Where  have 
yon  been  t«  pick  up  such  a  color  and  to  get 
yourself  into  such  focus,  eh?** 

"The  marine  breezes  of  Knightsbridge 
have  contributed  to  my  complexion,  Tosh- 
ington, and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  walk- 
ing four  miles  a  day  on  the  London  flags 
has  brought  me  into  my  present  splendid 
condition.** 

"What!  not  away  from  town  at  all?" 
asked  Sir  Coke  Only,  who  would  almost  as 
soon  have  acknowledged  his  poor  relations 
as  confessed  to  having  been  in  London  in 
September. 

"  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  on 
duty,  and  could  not  get  away;  not  that  I 
think  I  should  have  moved  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. London  la  always  good  enough 
for  me." 


"But  not  when  lt*s  quite  empty,"  said 
Lord  Sumph. 

"  It  can't  be  quite  empty  with  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  people  in  it,  Sumph,"  said 
Ronald. 

"Oh,  ah,  cads  and  tradesmen,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  —  worthy  people  in  their  way, 
of  course;  but  I  mean  people  that  one 
knows." 

"  /know  several  of  those  *  worthy  people,* 
Sumph,"  said  Ronald,  with  a  smUe;  "and 
besides,  country-house  life  is  not  much  in 
my  way." 

"  Don't  meet  those  radical  fellows  that 
he  thinks  so  much  of,  there,"  growled  Sir 
Thomas  Buffem  to  Sir  Coke  Only. 

"  No,  nor  those  painters  and  people  that 
my  boy  says  this  chap's  always  bxinging  to 
mess,"  replied  Sir  Coke. 

"There,  he's  gone  away  with  Duncan 
now,"  said  Toshington,  "and  they'll  be 
happy.  They're  too  clever,  those  two  are, 
for  us  old  fellows  I  Not  that  you're  an  old 
fellow,  Sumph,  my  boy." 

"You're  old  enough  for  several,  ain't  you, 
Tommy?"  said  Lord  fjumph;  "and  I'm  old 
enough  to  play  you  a  game  of  billiards  be- 
fore dinner,  and  give  you  fifteen;  so  come 
along." 

Meanwhile  Ronald  Eilsyth  and  Duncan 
Forbes  had  walked  away  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  which  happened  to  be  deserted 
at  the  time ;  and  seating  themselves  on  an 
ottoman,  were  soon  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation. 

"What  on  earth  made  you  remain  in 
town,  Ronald?"  asked  Duncan.  "I  heard 
what  you  said  to  those  fellows ;  but  I  know 
well  enough  that  you  could  have  got  leave 
if  you  had  wished.  Why  did  you  not  come 
up  to  Kilsyth?" 

"  Principally  because  there  was  no  partic- 
ular inducement  for  me  to  do  so,  Duncan." 

"  You  always  were  polite,  Ronald " 

"Ah,  you  were  there i  Nc,  »oj  you 
know  perfectly  well  what  I  nean,  Duncan. 
With  you  and  the  governor  and  Madeleine 
I'm  always  perfectly  happy;  and  her  lady- 
ship is  very  friendly,  and  we  get  on  very 
well  together.  But  then,  I  like  you  all 
quietly  and  by  yourselves;  I'm  selfish 
enough  to  want  the  entire  enjoyment  of 
your  society.  And  the  life  at  Kilsyth  would 
not  have  suited  me  at  all." 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  it  was  very  Jol- 
ly  " 

"Yes,  of  course  It  was,  and —by  the 
way,  Duncan,  tell  me  all  about  it;  who 
were  there,  and  what  you  did." 
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"  Oh,  heaps  of  people  there  —  the  North- 
allertoDs,  and  the  Thurlows,  and " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  men  —younger  men, 
I  mean?" 

•*Let  me  see ;  there  was  Towcester " 

'*No,  not  he;  her  ladyship  would  not 
hare  thought  him  objectionable,  whatever  I 
might." 

"  What?  what  the  deuce  are  you  mutter- 
ing, Ronald  ?  " 

«<  I  beg  your  pardon,  Duncan  —  thinking 
aloud  only ;  it's  a  horrible  habit  I've  fallen 
Into.    Well,  who  besides  Towcester?  " 

"  Oh,  Severn,  and  Roderick  Douglas,  and 
Charley  Jefferson '• 

*<Ah,  Charley  Jeflterson;  he's  Just  the 
■ame,  of  course?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  as  Jolly  as  ever.** 

"  Yes ;  but  I  mean,  is  he  as  devoted  as  he 
was  to  Lady  Fairfluc?  " 

"Oh,  worse;  most  desperate  case  of — 
no,  by  the  way,  though,  I  forgot;  I  think 
he  has  cooled  off ** 

"  Cooled  off  I  since  when?" 

"  Since  your  sister's  illness." 

"  Since  my  sister's  illness  I  What,  what 
could  that  have  to  do  with  them? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  some  of  the  people  in  the 
house  got  Arightened  at  the  notion  of  infec- 
tion and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  bolted  off. 
Lady  Fairfax  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush 
away ;  and  Charley,  who  is  loyalty  itself  in 
everything,  as  you  know,  was  deucedly  an- 
noyed about  it.  My  lady  had  been  leading 
him  a  pretty  dance  for  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, playing  off  little  Towcester  against 
him,  and " 

"Ah,  yes.  No  doubt  Charley  was  right, 
quite  right.  And  that  was  all  about  him, 
eh?  And  so  the  people  were  fHghtened  at 
poor  Madeleine's  illness,  were  they?" 

"  Gad,  they  were,  and  not  without  reason, 
too.  The  poor  child  was  awfUUy  bad ;  and 
indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Wilmot,  I 
much  doubt  whether  she  would  have  pulled 
through." 

«« Hadn't  been  for  Wilmot?  Wilmot  I  Oh, 
yosy  the  London  doctor  who  was  staying 
somewhere  near,  and  who  was  telegraphed 
for.  Tell  me  about  Dr.  Wilmot— a  clever 
man,  isn't  he?" 

"  Clever  i  He's  wonderful  I  Keen,  clear- 
headed fellow ;  sees  Us  way  through  a  brick 
wall  in  a  minute.  Not  that  at  Kilsyth  he 
did  not  do  as  much  by  his  devotion  to  his 
patient  as  by  his  skUl." 

« Devotion?  Oh,  he  was  devoted  to  his 
patient,  eh?"  said  Ronald,  biting  Ms  nails. 

"  Never  saw  such  a  thing  in  all  your  Ufe. 


Went  in  a  regular  perlsher,"  said  Duncan 
Forbes,  dropping  his  hands  to  emphasize 
his  words.  "Put  himself  in  regular  qaar- 
antlne ;  cut  himself  off  ft*om  all  communica- 
tion with  anybody  else,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  room  with  his  patient  for  days  to- 
gether. It's  the  sort  of  thing  you  read  of 
in  poems,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  don't  you 
know,  but  very  seldom  meet  with  in  real 
life.  If  Wilmot  had  been  a  young  man, 
and  your  sister  had  had  any  chance  of  mak- 
ing him  like  her,  I  should  have  said  it  was 
a  case  of  smite.  But  Wilmot  is  an  old 
married  man;  and  these  doctors  don't  in- 
dulge much  in  being  captivated,  especially 
by  patients  in  fevers,  I  should  think ! " 

"  No ;  of  course  not,  of  course  not.  Now, 
this  WUmot— what's  he  like?" 

"  Well,  he's  rather  a  striking-looking  man ; 
looks  very  earnest,  and  speaks  with  a  very 
effectively  modulated  voice." 

"  Ah  I    And  he's  gentlemanly,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  perfectly  gentlemanly.  No  mistake 
In  that." 

"And  he  was  wonderfully  devoted  to 
Madeleine,  eh  I    Very  kind  of  him,  I'm  sure. 

Shut  himself  up  In  her  room,  and What 

did  Lady  Muriel  think  of  him,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"I  scarcely  know.  I  never  heard  her 
say ;  and  yet  I  gathered  somehow  that  Lady 
Muriel  was  not  so  much  impressed  in  the 
doctor's  favor  as  the  rest  of  us." 

"  That's  curious,  for  there  are  few  keener 
readers  of  character  than  Lady  Muriel.  And 
the  doctor  was  not  a  tkvorlte  of  hers  ?  " 

"Well,  no;  I  should  say  not.  But  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  so  strongly  in  his 
favor  that  we  looked  with  some  suspicion 
on  all  who  did  not  shout  as  loudly  as  our- 
selves." 

"  And  Madeleine,  was  she  equally  enthusi- 
astic?" 

"Poor  Miss  Kilsyth,  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  have  much  enthusiasm  on  any 
subject,  even  on  her  doctor.  Gratitude  is, 
I  imagine,  the  strongest  sentiment  one  is 
capable  of  after  a  long  and  severe  illness." 

"Exactly  — yes  — I  should  suppose  so. 
And  what  aged  man  is  Dr.  Wilmot?  " 

"  Oh,  what  we  should  have  called  some 
years  ago  very  old,  but  what  we  now  look 
upon  as  the  commencement  of  middle  age 
—Just  approaching  forty,  I  should  think." 

"  He  is  nuirried,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  so  we  all  imderstood.  Oh,  yes,  I 
heard  him  once  mention  his  wife  to  Lady 
Muriel.  I  say,  Ronald,  what  an  uncon- 
scionable lot  of  questions  you  are  asking 
about  WUmot;  one  would  think  that " 
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-*  Gentleman  watting  to  speak  to  yoa, 
sir,"  said  a  servant,  handing  a  card  to  Ron- 
ald ;  "  says  he  won't  detain  you  a  moment, 
sir." 

Ronald  took  the  card,  and  read  on  it 
"Dk.  Wilmot." 

''  I  will  come  to  the  gentleman  at  once/ 
said  he ;  and  the  servant  went  away. 

'*  Who  is  it?  Any  one  I  know?  **  asked 
Duncan  Forbes. 

<*  He  is  a  stranger  to  me,"  said  Ronald, 
blinking  the  question. 


He  found  Dr.  Wilmot  in  that  wretched 
little  waiting-room,  about  the  size  of  a 
warm  bath,  and  having  for  its  fdmiture  a 
chair,  a  table,  and  a  map  of  England,  which 
is  dedicated  at  Barnes's  to  the  reception 
of  "  strangers."  The  gas  was  low,  and  the 
doctor  was  heavily  wrapped  up,  and  had  a 
shawl  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face ;  but 
ilonald  made  him  out  to  be  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  and  specially  noticed  his  keen, 
flashing  eyes.  The  doctor  was  sorry  to 
disturb  Captain  Kilsyth,  but  his  father  had 
sent  up  to  him  Just  before  he  started  a  par- 
cel which  he  wished  delivered  personally 
to  the  captain ;  so  he  had  brought  it  on  his 
way  Arom  the  Great  Northern,  by  which  he 
had  Just  arrived.  It  was  some  law-deed, 
about  the  safety  of  which  Kilsyth  was  a 
little  particular.  It  would  have  been  deliv- 
ered two  days  since,  but,  passing  through 
Edinburgh^  the  doctor  had  found  his  old 
friend,  Sir  SavilleRowe,  staying  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  accompany  him  to  see  the  new 
experiments  in  anaesthetics  which  Simpson 
had  just  made,  and  which  — ah!  but  the 
captain  did  not  care  for  medical  details. 
The  captain  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  not 
a  better  room  to  ask  the  doctor  into ;  but 
the  regulations  at  Barnes's  about  strangers 
were  antediluvian  and  absurd.  He  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr. 
Wilmot  for  his  exceeding  kindness  in  going 
to  Kilsyth,  and  for  the  skill  and  attention 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  Miss  Kilsyth. 
The  doctor,  apparently  to  Ronald,  even  in 
the  dull  gas-light,  with  a  heightened  color 
disclaimed  everything,  asserting  that  he  had 
merely  done  his  duty.  Exchange  of  bows 
and  of  very  cold  hand-shakes,  the  doctor 
Jumping  into  the  cab  at  the  door,  Ronald 
turning  back  into  the  hall,  muttering,  — 
^  «  That's  the  man !  Taking  what  Duncan 
Forbes  said,  and  that  fellow's  look  when  I 
named  Madeleine  —  taking  them  together. 


that's   the  man  that  Lady  Muriel  meant. 
That's  the  man,  for  a  thousand  pounds  I  " 

In  the  cab  Dr.  Wilmot  is  thinking  about 
Ronald.  A  blunt,  rough  customer  rather, 
but  with  a  wonderful  look  of  his  sister  about 
him ;  not  traceable  to  any  feature  in  partic- 
ular, but  in  the  general  expression.  His 
sister!  —  now  a  memory  and  a  dream  — 
with  the  bit  of  blue  ribbon  as  the  sole  tan- 
gible reminiscence  of  her.  She  is  among 
her  fWends  now ;  and  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment some  one  !s  sitting  close  by  her,  close 
as  he  used  to  sit,  and  he  is  forgotten  al- 
ready, or  but  thought  of  as  — not  a  pleas- 
ant manner.  Captain  Kilsyth's.  Studio osly 
polite,  no  doubt,  but  with  an  undercur- 
rent of  badly- veiled  suspicion  and  reserve. 
What  could  that  mean?  Dr.  Wilmot  kaew 
that  his  conduct  towards  the  Kilsyth  family, 
so  for  at  least  as  its  outward  expression 
was  concerned,  had  merited  nothing  but 
gratitude  ftom  every  member  of  it.  Why, 
then,  was  the  young  man  embarrassed  and 
suspicious  ?  Could  he  —  pshaw !  how  could 
he  by  any  possible  means  have  become 
aware  of  the  doctor's  secret  feelings  tow- 
ards Miss  Kilsyth  — feelings  so  secret  that 
they  had  never  been  breathed  in  words  to 
mortal?  Perfectly  absurd  I  It  is  conscience 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  all ;  and  the  doc- 
tor decides  that  it  is  conscience  which  has 
made  him  pervert  Captain  Kilsyth's  natu- 
rally cold  manner  so  ridiculously. 

Well,  it  is  all  over  now  I  Ho  is  Just  back 
again  at  his  old  life,  and  he  must  give  up 
the  day-dreams  of  the  past  month,  and  fall 
back  into  his  professional  habits.  Looking 
out  of  the  cab  window  at  the  long,  monoto- 
nous row  of  dirty-brown  houses,  at  the 
sloppy  street,  at  the  pushing  crowds  on  the 
foot-pavement,  listening  to  the  never-ceas- 
ing roar  of  wheels,  he  can  hardly  believe 
that  he  has  only  just  returned  Arom  moun* 
tain  and  heather  and  distance  and  Aresh 
air  and  comparative  solitude !  Back  again  I 
The  reception  at  home  from  "  ten  to  one,* 
the  old  ladies'  pulses  and  tlie  old  gentle- 
men's tongues,  the  wearied  listening  to  the 
symptoms,  the  stethoscopical  examination 
and  the  prescription- writing ;  then  the  af- 
ternoon visits,  with  the  repetition  of  all  the 
morning's  details ;  the  hospital  lecture ;  the 
dull,  cold,  formal  dinner  with  Mabel;  and 
the  evening's  reading  and  writing, — with- 
out one  bright  spot  in  the  entire  daily 
round,  without  one  cheering  hope,  one  — • 

A  smell  of  tan!  — the  street  in  front  of 
his  door  strewed  with  tan!  Some  one  ill 
close  by.    What  is  this  strange  sickness 
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that  comes  over  him,  —  this  sinking  at  his 
heart, — this  clamminess  of  his  brow  and 
hands  ?  The  cab  has  scarcely  stopped  be- 
fore he  has  Jumped  out,  and  has  knocked  at 
tlie  door.  Not  his  nsnal  sharp,  decisive 
knock,  but  feebly  and  hesitatingly.  He  no- 
tices this  himself,  and  is  wondering  about 
it,  when  the  door  opens,  and  his  servant, 
always  solemn,  but  now  preternaturally 
grave,  appears. 

<*Glad  to  see  you  at  last,  sir,"  says  the 
man,  <*  though  you're  too  late  I  " 

"Too  latel"  echoes  Wilmot,  vacantly. 
«  Too  late  I  —  what  for?  " 

"For  God's  sake,  sir,"  says  the  man, 
startled  out  of  his  ordinary  quietude ;  "  you 
got  the  telegram?" 

"Telegram!  no— what  telegram?  What 
did  it  say  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Wilmot,  sir  I  —  she's  gone,  sir  I  — 
died  yesterday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  I " 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IRREPARABLB. 


Chudleigh  Wilmot  was  a  strong  man, 
and  he  possessed  much  of  the  pride  and  reti- 
cence which  ordinarily  accompany  strength 
of  character.  Hitherto  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  suffered  much  in  his  life. 
Affliction  had  come  to  him,  as  it  comes  to 
every  man  bom  of  woman ;  but  it  had  come 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life,  unat- 
tended*by  exceptional  circumstances,  above 
all  not  intensified,  not  warped  from  its 
wholesome  purposes  by  self-reproach.  His 
life  had  been  commonplace  in  its  Joys  and 
in  its  griefs  alike,  and  he  had  never  suffered 
from  any  cause  which  was  not  as  palpable, 
as  apparent,  to  all  who  knew  him  as  to  him- 
self. His  had  been  the  sorrows,  chiefly  his 
parents'  death,  which  are  rather  gravely 
acknowledged  and  respected,  than  whis- 
pered about  in  comers  with  dubious  head- 
shaking  and  suggestive  shoulder-shragging. 
Bo  far  the  experience  of  the  rising  man  had 
In  it  nothing  distinctive,  nothing  peculiarly 
painilil. 

But  there  was  an  end  of  this  now.  A 
new  phase  of  life  had  begun  for  Chudleigh 
Wilmot,  when  he  recoiled,  like  one  who  has 
received  a  deadly  thrast,  and  whose  life- 
blood  rashes  forth  in  answer  to  it,  Arom  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  his  servant. 
He  realized  the  truth  of  the  man's  state- 
ment as  the  word  passed  his  lips :  he  was 
not  a  man  whose  brain  was  ever  slow  to 
take  any  impression,  and  he  knew  in  an  in- 


stant and  thoroughly  understood  that  his 
wife  was  dead.  A  very  few  minutes  more 
sufficed  to  show  him  all  that  was  implied  by 
that  tremendous  truth.  His  wife  was  dead ; 
not  of  a  sudden  illness  assailing  the  fortress 
Of  life  and  carrying  it  by  one  blow,  but  of 
an  illness  that  had  had  time  in  which  to  do 
its  deadly  work.  His  wife  was  dead ;  had 
died  alone,  in  the  care  of  hirelings,  while 
he  had  been  away  in  attendance  upon  a 
stranger,  one  out  of  his  own  sphere,  not 
even  a  regular  patient,  one  for  wh<im  ha 
had  already  neglected  pressing  duties  —  not 
so  sacred,  indeed,  as  that  which  he  could 
now  never  fhlfll  or  recall,  but  binding  enough 
to  have  brought  severe  reflections  upon  him 
for  their  neglect.  The  thought  of  all  this 
surged  up  within  him,  and  overwhelmed 
him  in  a  sea  of  trouble,  while  yet  his  face 
had  not  subsided  ft'om  the  look  of  horror 
with  which  he  had  heard  his  servant's  awfUl 
announcement. 

He  turned  abraptly  into  his  consulting- 
room  and  shut  the  door  between  him  and 
the  man,  who  had  attempted  to  follow  him, 
but  who  now  tumed  his  attention  to  dis- 
missing the  cab  and  getting  in  his  master's 
luggage,  during  which  process  he  informed 
cabby  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  I  thought  there  W€re  something  up,"  re- 
marked that  individual,  "when  I  see  the 
two-pair  front  with  the  windows  open  and 
the  blinds  down,  and  all  the  house  shut  up ; 
but  he  didn't  notice  it."  An  observation 
which  the  servant  commented  upon  later, 
and  drew  certain  conclusions  Arom,  consid- 
erably nearer  the  truth  than  Wilmot  would 
have  liked,  had  he  had  heart  or  leisure  for 
any  minor  considerations.  Presently  Wil- 
mot called  the  man ;  who  entered  the  con- 
sulting-room, and  found  his  master  almost 
as  pale  as  the  corpse  up  stairs  in  "  the  two- 
pair  firont,"  where  the  windows  were  open 
and  the  blinds  were  down,  but  perfectly  ' 
calm  and  quiet. 

"  Is  there  a  nurse  in  the  house?  " 

"Tes,  sir;  a  nurse  has  been  here  since 
this  day  week,  sir." 

"  Send  her  here  — stay — has  Dr.  Whit- 
taker  been  here  to-day?  " 

"  No,  sir;  he  were  here  last  night,  a  half 
an  hour  after  my  missus  departed,  sir;  but 
he  ain't  been  here  since.  He  said  he  would 
come  at  one,  sir,  to  see  your  answer  to  the 
telegralt,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  Bend  the  nurse  to  me ;  "  and 
Wilmot  strode  towards  the  darkened  win- 
dow, and  leaned  against  the  wire-blind 
which  covered  the  lower  compartment.   Ha 
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had  not  to  wait  long.  Presently  the  man 
returned. 

^'  If  }'oa  please,  sir,  the  nurse  has  gone 
home  to  fetch  some  clothes,  and  Susan  is 
a-watchln*  the  body." 

Cliudleigh  Wllmot  started,  and  ground 
his  teeth.  It  was  perfectly  true ;  the  proper 
phrase  had  been  used  by  this  poor  churl, 
who  had  no  notion  of  fine  susceptibilities 
and  no  intention  of  wounding  them,  who 
would  not  have  remained  away  fVom  his 
•  own  wife  if  she  had  been  ill,  not  to  say  dy- 
ing, for  the  highest  wages  and  the  best 
perquisites  to  be  had  in  any  house  in  Lon- 
don, but  to  whom  a  corpse  was  a  corpse, 
and  that  was  all  about  it.  The  phrase  did 
not  make  the  dreadful  truth  a  bit  more 
dreadful  or  more  true,  but  it  made  Wilmot 
wince  and  quiver. 

"Is  there  no  one  else  — up  stairs?*'  he 
asked. 

*'Ko,  sir.  Mrs.  Prendergast  were  here 
all  night,  sir;  and  she  is  coming  again  to 
meet  Dr.*Whittaker;  but  there's  no  one  but 
Susan  a-watchin'  now,  sir.  We  were  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  you." 

Wilmot  turned  away  f^om  the  man,  and 
spoke  without  permitting  him  to  sec  his  face. 

"  Tell  Susan  to  leave  the  roomf  if  you 
please ;  I  am  going  up  stairs." 

The  man  went  away,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a  key,  which  he  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  then  silently  withdrew.  His 
mastei  was  still  standing  by  the  window, 
his  face  turned  away.  A  considerable  in- 
terval elapsed  before  the  silent  group  of 
listeners,  comprising  all  the  servants  of  the 
establishment,  upon  the  kitchen-stairs,  heard 
the  widower's  slow  ancl  heavy  step  ascend- 
ing the  ftont  staircase. 

The  sight  which  Chudlelgh  Wilmot  had 
to  see,  the  strife  of  feeling  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  were  none  the  less  terrible  to 
him  that  death  was  familiar  to  him  in  every 
shape,  in  every  preliminary  of  anguish  and 
flear,  in  all  that  distorts  its  repose  and  ren- 
ders its  features  terrible.  It  is  an  error 
surely  to  suppose  that  the  familiarity  of  the 
physician  with  sufTering  and  death,  with  all 
the  ills  that  render  the  pilgrimage  of  life 
burdensome  and  the  earthy  vesture  repul- 
sive, makes  the  experience  of  these  things 
when  brought  home  to  him  easier  to  bear. 
The  sickness  that  defies  his  skill,  the  life 
that  eludes  his  grasp,  is  as  dark  an  enig- 
ma, as  terrible  a  defeat  to  him  as  to  the 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  dissolv- 
ing ft'ame  but  that  it  holds  the  being  he 
loves  and  is  doomed  to  lose. 


If  Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  had  a  deadl}, 
vindictive,  and  relentless  enemy,  —  one  of 
those  creatures  of  romance,  but  incredible 
in  real  life,  who  gloat  over  the  misery  of  a 
hated  olipect,  and  would  Increase  it  by  e^ery 
fiendish  device  within  their  ingenuity  and 
power,  —  that  fabulous  being  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  mental  torture  which 
he  endured  when  he  found  himself  within 
the  room,  so  formally  arranged,  so  fault- 
lessly orderly,  so  terribly  suggestive  of  the 
cessation  of  life,  in  which  his  dead  wife  lay. 
As  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  for  the 
first  time  a  sense  of  unreality,  of  impossi- 
bility came  over  him,  with  a  swift,  bewil- 
dering remembrance  —  rather  a  vision  than 
a  recollection  —  of  the  last  time  he  had  seen 
her.  He  saw  her  standing  in  the  hall,  in  the 
low  light  of  the  autumn  evening,  her  pretty 
ftesh  dinner-dress  lifted  daintily  out  of  the 
way  of  the  servant  carrying  his  portman- 
teau to  the  cab ;  her  head,  with  its  coronet 
of  dark  hair,  held  up  to  receive  her  hus- 
band's careless  kiss,  as  he  followed  the  man 
to  the  door.  He  remembered  how  care- 
lessly he  had  kissed  her,  and  how  —  he  had 
never  thought  of  It  before  —  she  had  not  re- 
turned the  caress.  When  had  she  kissed 
him  last  ?  This  was  a  trifling  thing,  that  he 
had  never  thought  about  till  now  —  a  ques- 
tion he  could  not  answer,  and  had  never 
asked  till  now  -,  and  In  another  moment  he 
would  be  looking  at  her  dead  face ! 

The  window-blinds  fluttered  in  the  faint 
autumn  wind  as  Wilmot  opened  the  door, 
then  quickly  closed  and  locked  it ;  and  the 
rustling  sound  added  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  great  human  silence.  The  hands  of 
the  stem  woman  who  loved  her  had  or- 
dered all  the  surroundings  of  the  dead  ten- 
derly and  gracefully ;  and  the  tranquil  form 
lay  In  Its  deep  rest  very  fair  and  solemn, 
and  not  terrible  to  look  upon.  If  that  can 
ever  be  said  of  death,  in  its  garments  of 
linen  and  lace.  The  head  was  a  little  bent, 
the  face  turned  gently  to  one  side,  and  the 
long  dark  eyelashes  lay  on  the  cheek,  which 
was  hardly  at  all  sunken,  as  If  they  might 
be  lifted  up  again  and  the  light  of  life  seen 
under  them.  Death  was  Indeed  there,  but 
the  sign  and  the  seal  were  not  Impressed 
upon  the  face  yet  for  a  little  while.  Wilmot 
looked  upon  the  dead  tearless  and  still  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  a  quick,  short  shud- 
der ran  through  him,  and  he  replaced  the 
covering  which  had  concealed  the  features, 
and  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  hiding  his  face 
with  his  haends. 

Who  could  put  on  paper  the  thoughts  that 
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swept  over  him  then,  and  swept  his  mind 
away  lu  their  turmoil,  and  tossed  him  to 
and  iVo  in  a  tempest  of  anguish  which  even 
the  migestic  tranquillity  of  death  in  pres- 
ence was  powerless  to  quell?  Who  could 
measure  the  punishment,  the  tremendous 
retribution  of  those  hours,  in  which,  if  the 
world  could  have  known  anything  about 
them,  the  world  would  have  seen  only  the 
natural)  the  praiseworthy  grief  of  bereave- 
ment? Who  shall  say  through  what  purify- 
ing fires  of  self-knowledge  and  self-abase- 
ment the  nature  of  the  erring  man  passed 
in  that  dreadful  vigil?  And  yet  he  did  not 
know  the  truth.  His  conscience  had  been 
rudely  awakened,  but  his  comprehension 
had  not  yet  been  enlightened.  He  did  not 
yet  know  the  terrible  depths  of  meaning 
which  he  had  still  to  explore  In  the  words 
which  were  the  only  articulate  sounds  that 
had  formed  themselves  amid  the  chaos  of 
his  grief  — "Too  late;  too  late!"  The 
failure  in  duty,  the  poverty,  the  niggardli- 
ness in  love,  the  negligence,  the  dallying 
with  right,  in  so  far  as  his  wife  had  been 
concerned,  were  all  there,  keeping  him 
ghastly  company,  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  dead :  but  the  grimmest  and  the  ghast- 
liest phantoms  which  were  to  swarm  around 
hlra  were  not  yet  evoked. 

To  do  Chudlcigh  Wilmot  justice,  he  had 
no  notion  that  his  wife  had  been  unhappy. 
That  he  had  never  rightly  understood  her 
character  or  read  her  heart,  was  the  sound- 
est proof  that  he  had  not  loved  her ;  but  he 
had  never  taken  himself  to  task  on  that 
point,  and  had  been  quite  satisfied  to  im- 
pute such  symptoms  of  discontent  as  he 
could  not  fall  to  notice  to  her  sulleuucss  of 
temper,  of  which  he  considered  himself 
wonderfully  tolerant.  So  little  did  this 
wise,  rising  man  understand  women,  that 
he  actually  believed  that  indifference  to  his 
wife's  moods  was  a  good-humored  sort  of 
kindness  she  could  not  fail  to  appreciate. 
Slio  had  appreciated  it  only  too  truly.  The 
source  of  much  of  the  remorse  and  self- 
condemnation  which  tortured  him  now  was 
to  be  traced  to  his  own  newly-awakened 
feelings,  to  the  ft-esh  and  novel  suscepti- 
bility which  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
weeks  had  aroused,  and  in  which  lay  the 
germs  of  some  terrible  lessons  for  the  man 
whose  studies  in  all  but  the  lore  of  the  hu- 
man heart  had  been  so  deep,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  that  had  been  so  strangely  shallow. 
And  now  no  knowledge  could  avail.  The 
harm,  the  wrong,  the  cnel  ill  that  had  been 
done,  was  gone  before  him  to  the  Judg- 


ment ;  and  he  must  live  to  learn  its  extent, 
to  feel  its  bitterness  with  every  day  of  life, 
which  could  never  avail  to  lessen  or  re- 
pair it. 

When  Dr.  Whittaker  arrived,  he  found 
Wilmot  in  his  consulting-room,  quite  calm 
and  steady,  and  prepared  to  receive  his 
professional  account  of  "the  melancholy 
occurrence,"  on  which  he  condoled  with  the 
bereaved  husband  after  the  most  approved 
models.  He  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
from  Wilmot  that  he  had  been  disagreeably 
surprised  by  his  non-return  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. "  Also,"  he  added,  "  by  your 
not  sending  me  any  instructions ;  though, 
indeed,  at  that  stage  nothing  could  have 
availed,  I  am  convinced." 

Wilmot  received  these  observations  with 
such  unmistakable  surprise  that  an  explana- 
tion ensued,  which  elicited  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  received  any  letter  from  Dr, 
Whittaker,  and,  indeed,  had  had  no  intima- 
tion of  his  wife's  illness,  beyond  that  con- 
veyed In  a  letter  f^om  herself  a  ^brtnight 
previous  to  her  death,  and  in  which  she 
treated  it  as  quite  a  trifling  matter. 

"  Veiy  extraordinary,  indeed,"  said  Dr. 
Whittaker,  in  a  dry  and  unsatisfactory  tone. 
"  I  can  pnly  repeat  that  I  sent  you  the  full- 
est possible  report,  and  entreated  you  to  re- 
turn at  once.  I  was  particularly  anxious,  as 
Mrs.  Wilmot  confessed  to  me  that  you  were 
unaware  of  her  situation." 

"I  never  had  the  letter,"  said  Wilmot; 
"  I  never  heard  of  or  ft-om  you,  beyond  the 
memoi-anda  inclosed  in  my  wife's  letters." 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  repeated  Dr.  Whit- 
taker, still  more  dryly  than  before.  "  She 
took  the  letter  at  her  own  particular  re- 
quest, saying  she  would  direct  it,  that  the 
sight  of  her  handwriting  on  the  envelope, 
she  being  unable  to  write  more,  might  re- 
assure you." 

Wilmot  colored  deeply  and  angrily  under 
hLs  brother  physician'^  searching  gaze.  He 
had  not  Ipoked  for  his  wife's  infY*equent  let 
ters  with  any  anxiety ;  he  had  had  no  quick 
love- inspired  apprehension  to  be  assuage <3 
by  her  womanly  considerateness.  He  felt 
an  uneasy  sort  of  gladness  that  she  hid 
thought  he  had  had  such  apprehension  — 
better  so,  even  now,  when  all  mistakes  were 
doomed  to  be  everlasting  —  or  when  they 
were  quite  cleared  up.  Which  was  it?  He 
did  not  know ;  he  did  not  like  to  think.  All 
was  over ;  all  was  too  late. 

"  I  never  received  any  such  letter,"  he 
said  again;  "and  I  am  astonished  you  did 
not  write  again  when  you  got  no  answer.** 
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"  I  did  not  write  again,  bccanse  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  gave  me  so  very  decidedly  to  under- 
Btand  tliat  yon  had  told  her  yoa  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  leave  Kilsyth; 
and  danger  was  not  imminent  until  Mon- 
day, when  I  telegraphed,  Just  too  late  to 
catch  you." 

No  more  was  said  upon  the  point;  but  on 
Wilmot's  mind  was  left  a  painfUl  and  disa- 
greeable impression  that  Dr.  Whittaker  had 
received  his  explanation  with  distrust.  The 
colloquy  between  the  two  physicians  lasted 
long;  andWilmot  was  farther  engaged  for 
a  long  time  in  giving  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  the  distressing  details  which  claim 
a  hearing  Just  at  the  time  when  they  most 
disturb  and  Jar  with  the  tone  of  feeling.  A 
sense  of  shock  and  hurry  —  a  difficulty  of 
reaiizlug  the  event  which  had  occurred, 
quite  other  than  the  stunned  feeling  of  con- 
yiction  which  had  come  with  the  first  re- 
ception of  the  intelligence,— beset  him, 
while  the  nameless  evidences  of  death  were 
constantly  pressed  upon  his  attention.  He 
sat  in  his  consulting-room,  receiving  mes- 
sages and  communications  of  every  kind, 
hearing  the  subdued  voices  of  the  servants 
as  they  replied  to  inquiries,  feeling  as  though 
he  were  living  through  a  terrible  feverish 
dream,  conscious  of  all  around  him,  and  yet 
strangely,  awfkilly  conscious,  too,  of  the 
dead,  white  face  up  stairs  growing,  as  he 
knew,  more  stiff  and  stark  and  awfkil  as  the 
hours,  so  crowded  yet  so  lonely,  so  busy  yet 
so  dreary,  flew,  no,  dragged— which  was 
it?  — along. 

Many  times  that  day,  as  Chudlelgh  Wll- 
mot  sat  cold  and  grave,  and,  although  deep- 
ly sad,  more  composed,  more  liko  himself 
than  most  men  would  have  been  in  similar 
circumstances  —  a  vision  rose  before  his 
mind.  It  was  a  vision  such  as  has  come  to 
many  a  mourner — a  vision  of  what  might 
have  been.  For  It  was  not  only  his  wife's 
death  that  the  new-made  widower  had 
learned  that  day ;  he  had  learned  that  which 
had  made  her  death  doubly  sad,  far  more 
an  timely.  The  vision  that  Chudlelgh  saw 
in  his  day-dream  was  of  a  fair  young  mother 
and  her  child,  a  happy  wife  In  the  summer- 
time of  her  beauty  and  her  pride  of  mother- 
hood—  this  was  what  might  have  been. 
What  was,  was  a  dead,  white  fkce  up  stairs 
upon  the  bed,  waiting  for  the  grave,  and  a 
,  blighted  hope,  a  promise  never  to  be  ful- 
filled, which  had  never  even  been  whispered 
between  the  living  and  the  dead. 


Mrs.  Prendergast  had  been  In  the  dark- 
ened house  for  many  hours  of  that  long  day. 
Wilmot  knew  she  was  there;  but  she  had 
sent  him  no  message,  and  he  had  made  no 
attempt  to  see  her.  He  shrank  fVom  seeing 
her;  and  yet  he  wished  to  know  all  that 
she,  and  she  alone,  could  tell  him.  If  he 
had  ever  loved  his  wife  sufficiently  to  be 
Jealous  of  any  other  sharing  or  even  usurp- 
ing her  confidence,  to  have  resented  that 
any  other  should  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  MabeVs  sentiments  and  tastes, 
should  have  occupied  her  time  and  her  at- 
tention more  ftiUy  thtin  he,  Henrietta  Prc:> 
dergast's  Intimacy  with  her  might  have 
elicited  such  feelings.  But  Chudlelgh  WU- 
mot  had  not  loved  his  wife  enough  for  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  nobler,  and  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  for  jealousy  of  the  baser  kind. 
No  such  insidious  element  of  111  ever  had 
a  place  in  his  nature ;  and,  except  that  he 
did  not  like  Mrs.  Prendergast,  whom  he 
considered  a  clever  woman  of  a  type  more 
objectionable  than  common,  —  and  Wilmot 
was  not  an  admirer  of  clever  women  gen- 
erally, —  he  never  resented,  or  indeed  no- 
ticed, the  exceptional  place  she  occupied 
among  the  number  of  his  wife's  fV-lends. 
But  there  was  something  lurking  in  his 
thoughts  to-day;  there  was  some  unfaced, 
some  unquestioned  misery  at  work  within 
him,  something  beyond  the  tremendous 
shock  he  had  received,  the  deep  natural 
grief  and  calamity  which  enshrouded  him, 
that  made  him  shrink  ft'om  seeing  Henrietta 
until  he  should  have  had  more  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  truth. 

When  the  night  had  fl&llen,  he  heard  the 
light  tread  of  women's  feet  in  the  hall  and 
a  gentle  whispering.  Then  the  street-door 
was  softly  shut,  and  carriage- wheels  rolled 
away.  The  gas  had  been  lighted  In  Wll- 
mot's  room,  but  he  had  turned  it  almost  out, 
and  was  sitting  in  the  dim  light,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  aroused  his  attention. 
The  intruder  was  the  <*  Susan "  abeady 
mentioned.  Mrs.  Wilmot  had  not  boasted 
an  *'  own  maid ; "  but  this  girl,  one  of  the 
house-maids,  had  been  in  fact  her  personal 
attendant.  She  came  timidly  towards  her 
master,  her  eyes  red  and  her  face  pale  with 
grief  and  watching. 

"Well,  what  is  it  now?"  said  Wilmot, 
impatiently.  He  was  weary  of  disturbance ; 
he  wanted  to  be  securely  alone,  and  to  think 
It  out. 

"Mrs.  Prendergast  desired  me  to  give 
you  this,  sir,"  the  girl  replied,  handing  him 
a  small  packet,  "  and  to  say  she  wants  ta 
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Bee  you,  sir,  to-morrow — respecting  some 
messages  from  missus." 

He  took  the  parcel  from  her,  and  Susan 
left  the  room.  Before  she  reached  the 
stairs  her  master  called  her  back. 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  "  where's  the  seal-ring 
your  mistress  always  wore?  This  parcel 
contains  her  keys  and  her  wedding-ring; 
where  is  the  seal-ring?  Has  it  been  left  on 
her  hand?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Susan ;  "  and  I  can't  think 
where  it  can  have  got  to.  Missus  hasn't 
wore  it,  sir,  not  this  fortnight ;  and  I  have 
looked  everywhere  for  it.  You'll  find  all 
her  things  quite  right,  sir,  except  that  ring ; 
and  Mrs.  Frendergast,  she  knows  nothing 
about  it  neither;  for  I  called  her  my  own 
self  to  take  off  missus's  wedding-ring,  as  it 
was  missus's  own  wish  as  she  should  do  it, 
and  she  missed  the  seal-ring  there  and  then, 
sir,  and  couldn't  account  for  it  no  more  tlian 
me." 

"  Very  well,  Susan,  it  can't  be  helped," 
replied  AVllmot ;  and  Susan  again  left  him. 

He  sat  long,  looking  at  the  golden  circlet 
as  it  lay  in  the  broad  palm  of  his  hand.  It 
had  never  meant  so  much  to  him  before ; 
and  even  yet  he  was  far  fi*om  knowing  all 
it  had  meant  to  her  tram  whose  dead  hand 
it  had  been  taken.  At  last,  and  with  some 
difficulty,  he  placed  the  ring  upon  the  little 
finger  of  his^  left  hand,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  — 

*<  I  must  find  the  other,  and  always  wear 
them  both." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE   LEADXX   SEAL. 


When  Chudlelgh  Wllmot  arose  on  the 
following  morning,  with  the  semi-stupefied 
feeling  of  a  man  on  whom  a  great  calamity 
had  Just  fallen,  not  the  least  pal nflil  portion 
of  the  task,  not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
endurance  that  lay  before  him  was  the  inev- 
itable interview  with  his  dead  wife's  friend. 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  requested  that  he 
would  receive  her  early.  This  he  learned 
from  the  servant  who  answered  his  bell; 
and  he  had  directed  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  she  arrived.  He  loitered 
about  his  room ;  he  dallied  with  the  time ; 
he  dared  not  fiice  the  cold,  silent  house,  the 
servants,  who  looked  at  him  with  natural 
curiosity,  and,  as  he  thought,  avoidance. 
If  the  case  had  not  been  his  own,  Wllmot 
would  nave  remembered  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  new-made  widow  or  widower  always 


has  attractions  for  the  curiosity  of  the  vnU 
gar :  strong,  if  the  grief  In  the  case  be  very 
violent,  and  stronger,  if  it  be  mild  or  non- 
existent. Wllmot  was  awfblly  shocked  by 
his  wife's  death,  terribly  remorscAil  for  his 
own  absence,  and  perhaps  for  another  rea- 
son, —  at  which,  however,  he  had  not  yet 
had  the  hardihood  to  look,  —  almost  stunned 
by  the  terrible  sense,  the  conviction  of  the 
irrevocable  ills  of  the  past,  the  utterly  irre- 
parable nature  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done.  But  all  these  warring  feelings  did 
not  constitute  grief.  Its  supreme  agony, 
its  utter  sadness.  Its  unspeakable  weariness 
were  wanting  in  the  strife  which  shook  and 
rent  him.  The  thought  of  the  dead  face 
had  terror  and  regret  for  him :  but  not  the 
dreadfhl  yearning  of  separation,  not  the 
mysterious  wrenching  asunder  of  body  and 
spirit,  almost  as  powerful  as  that  of  death 
Itself,  which  comes  with  the  sentence  of 
parting,  which  makes  the  possibility  of  liv- 
ing on  so  incomprehensible  and  so  cruel  to 
the  true  mourner.  Not  the  fact  itself,  so 
much  as  the  attendant  circumstances,  caused 
Wllmot  to  suffer,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  suf- 
fer. He  knew  in  his  heart  that  had  there 
been  no  self-reproach  involved  in  this  ca- 
lamity, he  would  not  have  felt  it  as  he  felt 
it  now;  and  in  the  knowledge  there  was 
denial  of  the  reality  of  grief. 

No  such  thought  as**  How  am  I  to  live 
without  her?  "  the  natural  utterance  of  be- 
reavement arose  in  Wilmot's  heart ;  though 
neither  did  he  profane  his  wife's  memory  or 
do  dishonor  to  his  own  higher  nature  by 
even  the  most  passing  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject which  had  so  fatally  engrossed  him. 
The  strong  hand  of  death  had  curbed  that 
passion  for  the  present,  and  his  thoughts 
turned  to  Kilsyth  only  with  remorse  and 
regret.  But  the  wife  who  had  had  no  ab- 
sorbing share  in  his  life  could  not  by  her 
death  make  a  blank  in  it  of  wide  extent  or 
long  duration. 

He  was  still  lingering  in  his  room,  when 
he  was  told  that  Mrs.  Prendergast  had  ar- 
rived and  was  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
closely-drawn  blinds  rendered  the  room  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  distinguish  Henri- 
etta's features,  still  further  obscured  by  a 
heavy  black  veil.  She  did  not  rise,  and  she 
made  no  attempt  to  take  his  hand,  which 
he  extended  to  her  in  silence,  the  result  of 
agitation.  She  bowed  to  him  formally,  and  , 
was  the  first  to  speak.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  her  words  were  hurried,  though  she 
tried  hard  to  be  calm. 

**  I  was  with  your  wife  during  her  iUnesfl 
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and  at  her  death,  Dr.  Wilmot,"  she  said; 
<'  and  I  am  here  now  not  to  offer  you  ill- 
timed  condolences,  but  to  Ailfll  a  trust." 

Her  tone  surprised  Wilmot,  and  affected 
him  disagreeably.  There  had  never  been 
any  disagreement  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Fi'endergast ;  he  was  not  a  man  likely  .to 
interfere  or  quarrel  with  his  wife's  fiends ; 
and  08  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
projects  she  had  entertained  towards  him, 
he  had  not  any  suspicion  of  hidden  malice 
on  her  part.  Emotion  he  was  prepared  for 
— would  indeed  have  welcomed;  he  was 
ready  also  for  blame  and  reproaches,  in 
which  he  would  have  joined  heartily,  against 
himself;  but  the  calm,  cold,  rooted  anger 
in  this  woman's  voice  he  was  not  prepared 
for.  If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible  — 
the  thought  flashed  lightning-like  across  his 
mind  before  she  had  concluded  her  sentence 
—he  might  have  had  her  an  enemy,  biding 
her  time,  and  now  at  length  finding  it. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  she  continued,  — 

"I  presume  you  have  heard  flrom  Dr. 
Whittaker  the  particulars  of  Mabel's  illness, 
its  cause,  and  the  means  used  to  avert — 
what  has  not  been  averted.** 

♦*  I  have,*'  briefly  replied  the  listener. 

"Then  I  need  not  enter  into  that  —  be- 
yond this :  a  portion  of  my  trust  is  to  tell 
you  that  Dr.  Whittaker  is  not  to  blame.** 

<'  I  have  not  blamed  him,  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast.'* 

«*That  Is  well.  When  Mabel  knew,  or 
thought,  I  fear  hoped,  that  her  life  was  in 
danger,  her  strongest  desire  was  that  you 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.*' 

"Good  God!  why?**  exclaimed  Wilmot. 

"  I  think  you  must  know  why  better  than 
I  can  tell  you,'*  replied  Henrietta,  pitilessly. 
''  But,  at  all  events,  such  was  the  case.  Dr. 
Whittaker  wrote  to  you,  but  she  suppressed 
the  letter.  She  gave  it  to  me  on  the  night 
ihe  died.    Here  it  is.*' 

Chudleigh  Wilmot  took  the  letter  from 
her  hand  silently.  Astonishment  and  dis- 
tress overwhelmed  him. 

''  She  bade  me  tell  you  that  she  laid  her 
life  down  gladly;  that  she  had  nothing  to 
leave,  nothing  to  regret ;  that  she  was  glad 
she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  yon  in  igno- 
rance of  her  danger — for  she  knew,  for  the 
sake  of  your  reputation,  you  would  have 
left  even  Miss  Kilsyth  to  be  here  at  her 
,  death.  But  she  preferred  your  absence ; 
she  distinctly  bade  me  tell  you  so.  She  left 
no  dying  charge  to  you  but  this,  that  you 
should  allow  me  to  see  her  coffin  closed  on 
the  second  day  after  her  death,  and  that 


yon  should  wear  her  wedding-ring.  I  sent 
it  to  you  last  night.  Dr.  Wilmot.  I  hope 
you  got  it  safely.*' 

"  I  did ;  it  is  here  on  my  finger,"  answered 
Wilmot;  "but  for  God's  sake,  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast,  tell  me  what  all  this  means.  Why 
did  my  wife  charge  you  with  such  a  message 
for  me ;  how  have  I  deserved  it?  Why  did 
she,  how  should  she,  so  young,  and  to  all 
appearance  not  unhappy,  wish  to  die,  and 
to  die  in  my  absence?  Did  she  persevere 
in  that  wish,  or  was  it  only  a  whim  of  her 
Illness,  which,  had  there  been  any  one  to 
remonstrate  with  her,  would  have  yielded 
later?" 

"It  was  no  whim,  Dr.  Wilmot.  A  wretch- 
ed truth,  I  grant  you,  but  a  truth,  and  per- 
sisted in.  So  long  as  consciousness  re- 
mained, she  never  changed  in  that." 

A  dark  and  angry  look  came  into  Wil- 
mot's  face,  and  he  raised  his  voice  as  h<) 
asked  the  next  question,  — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  explain  this  extraordi- 
nary circumstance,  Mrs.  Prcndergast  ?  Are 
you  going  to  give  me  the  clew  to  this  mys- 
tery ?  My  wife  and  I  always  lived  on  good 
terms ;  we  parted  on  the  same>.  No  man  or 
woman  living  can  say  with  truth  that  I  ever 
was  unkind  to  her,  or  that  she  had  cause 
given  her  by  me  to  wish  her  life  at  an  end, 
to  welcome  death.  I  believe  the  communi- 
cation you  have  just  made  to  me  is  utterly 
without  example.  I  never  heard,  I  don't 
believe  any  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
I  ask  you  to  explain  It,  If  you  can.'* 

"You  speak  as  though  you  asked,  or 
desired  me  to  OLCcount  for  it  too,**  said  Hen- 
rietta in  a  cold  and  cutting  tone,  which  re- 
buked the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  and 
revealed  the  intense,  unsleeping  egotism  of 
her  disposition.  "  I  could  do  so,  I  dare  say ; 
but  I  cannot  see  the  profitableness  of  such 
a  discussion  between  you  and  me.  It  is 
too  late  now ;  nothing  can  undo  the  wrong, 
no  matter  what  it  was,  or  how  far  it  ex- 
tended. It  is  all  over,  and  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  carry  out  the  last  wishes 
of  my  dear  friend.  Have  I  your  permission 
to  do  so?"  she  asked,  in  the  most  formal 
possible  tone,  as  she  rose  and  stood  oppo- 
site him. 

Wilmot  put  his  hands  up  to  his  face,  and 
walked  hurriedly  about  the  room.  Then  he 
came  suddenly  towards  Henrietta,  and  said 
with  intense  feeling,  — 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  mean  to 
speak  roughly;  but  I  am  bewildered  by  all 
this.  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  for  me ;  yon 
must  understand  how  utterly  I  am  unable 
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TO  coraprehend  what  has  occurred.  To 
cc  mc  home  and  receive  such  a  shock  as  the 
uews  of  my  wife's  death,  was  surely  enough 
In  itself  to  try  me  severely.  And  now  to 
hear  what  you  tell  me,  and  tell  me  too  so 
calmly,  as  if  you  did  not  understand  what 
it  means,  and  what  it  must  be  to  me  to  hear 
it  I  You  were  with  hef ,  her  chosen  fHend  I 
I  think  you  knew  her  better  than  any  one  in 
the  world." 

"  And  if  I  did,"  said  Henrietta,  —  all  her 
assumed  calm  gone,  and  her  manner  now  as 
vehement  as  his  own,  —  <*if  I  did,  is  not 
that  an  answer  to  all  you  ask  me?  If  I  am 
to  explain  her  motives,  to  lay  bare  her 
thoughts,  to  tell  her  sorrows,  to  you,  her 
husband.  Is  that  not  your  answer?  Surely 
you  have  It  in  that  fEu;t  I  They  are  not  true 
husband  and  true  wife  who  have  closer 
ft'iends.  You  never  loved  her,  and  you  never 
knew  or  cared  what  her  life  was  *,  and  so, 
when  she  was  leaving  it,  she  kept  you  aloof 
from  her." 

Wilmot  made  no  sound  in  reply.  He 
stood  quite  still,  and  looked  at  her.  His 
eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
and  she  had  raised  her  veil.  He  could  see 
her  face  now.  Her  pale  cheeks,  paler  than 
usual  in  her  grief  and  passion,  her  deep 
angry  sorrowftil  eyes,  and  her  trembling 
lips,  made  her  look  almost  terrible,  as  she 
stood  there  and  told  him  out  the  truth. 

"No,**  she  went  on,  "you  did  not  know 
her,  and  you  were  satisfied  not  to  know  her; 
you  went  complacently  on  your  way,  and 
never  thought  whether  hers  was  lonely  and 
wearisome.  You  never  were  unkind  to 
her  you  say;  no,  I  dare  say  you  never  were. 
She  had  all  the  advantages  to  which  your 
wife  was  entitled,  and  she  did  you  and  tliem 
due  honor.  Why,  even  I,  who  did,  as  you 
say,  know  her  best,  had  suspected  only  re- 
cently, and  learned  fhlly  only  since  her  Ill- 
ness began,  all  she  suffered ;  no,  not  all,  — 
that  one  heart  can  never  pour  into  another, 
—  but  I  have  only  read  the  story  of  her  life 
lately,  and  you  have  never  read  it  at  all. 
You  were  a  physician,  and  you  did  not  see 
that  your  own  wife,  a  dweller  under  your 
own  roof,  whose  lifb  was  lived  in  your 
sight,  had  a  mortal  disease.** 

"  What  do  you  mean?  '*  he  said ;  "  she  had 
no  such  thing.'* 

*^ Sfie  had!"  Henrietta  repeated  impetu- 
ously; "she  had  a  broken  heart.  You 
never  ill-treated  her  —  true;  you  never 
neglected  her  —  true  —  until  she  was  dying, 
that  is  to  say;  —  but  did  you  ever  love  her, 
Dr.  Wilmot?    Did  you  ever  consider  her  as 


other  or  more  than  an  appendage  of  your 
position,  an  ornament  in  your  house,  a  coa* 
ditlon  of  your  social  success  and  respectar 
blllty  ?  What  were  her  thoughts,  her  hopes, 
her  disappointments  to  you  ?  Did  you  ever 
make  her  your  real  companion,  the  true 
sharer  of  your  life?  Did  you  ever  return 
the  love,  the  worship  which  she  gave  you  ? 
Did  yon  ever  pity  her  Jealous  nature ;  tlid 
you  ever  interpret  it  by  any  love  or  sensi- 
tiveness of  your  own,  and  abstain  from 
wounding  it?  Did  you  know,  did  you  care, 
whether  she  suffered  when  you  shut  your- 
self up  in  your  devotion  to  a  pursuit  in  which 
she  had  no  share  ?  All  women  have  to  bear 
that,  no  doubt,  and  are  fools  if  they  quarrel 
with  the  bread-winner's  devotion  to  his 
work.  Yes;  but  all  women  have  not  her 
silent,  brooding.  Jealous,  sullen  nature ;  all 
women  are  not  so  little  frivolous  as  she  was ; 
all  women,  Dr.  Wilmot,  do  not  love  their 
husbands  as  Mabel  loved  you.** 

She  paused  in  the  torrent  of  her  words, 
and  then  he  spoke,  — 

"  All  this  is  new  and  terrible  to  me ;  ns 
new  as  it  is  terrible.  Mrs.  Frendergast,  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that.** 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  do  you  Justice  or  In- 
justice,** she  made  answer;  "your  punish- 
ment must  come  from  your  own  heart,  or 
you  must  go  unpunished." 

"But"  — he  almost  pleaded  with  her  — 
"  Mabel  never  blamed  me,  never  tried  to 
keep  me  more  with  her;  rarely  indeed  ex- 
pressed a  wish  of  any  kind.  I  declare, 
before  God,  I  never  dreamed,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  suspect  that  she  was 
unhappy.'* 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  and  Mabel  knew  that. 
She  interested  you  so  little,  you  cared  so 
little  for  her,  that  you  never  looked  below 
the  surface  of  her  life ;  and  her  pride  kept 
that  surface  fair  and  smooth.  She  would 
have  died  before  she  would  have  com- 
plained, —  she  has  died,  in  fact,  and  mado 
no  sign." 

"  Yes,**  said  Wilmot,  suddenly  and  bitter- 
ly ;  "  but  she  has  left  me  this  legacy,  brought 
me  by  your  hands,  of  miserable  regret  and 
vain  repentance.  She  has  insured  the  de- 
struction of  my  peace  of  mind;  she  has 
taken  care  that  mine  shall  be  no  ordinary 
grief,  sent  by  God  and  to  be  dispelled  by 
time ;  she  has  added  bitterness  to  the  bit- 
ter, and  put  me  utterly  In  the  wrong  by  her 
unwarrantable  concealment  and  reticence.** 

"How  truly  manlike  your  feelings  are. 
Dr.  Wilmot !  She  has  huri  your  pride,  and 
you  can't  forgive  her  even  in  death!    She 
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has  pat  you  in  the  wrong — and  all  her  own 
wrongs,  so  silently  borne,  sink  into  nothing 
in  comparison  I " 

«*I  deny  it!"  Wilmot  said,  vehemently; 
"  she  had  no  wrongs,  —  no  woman  of  her 
acquaintance  had  a  better  hosband.  What 
did  I  ever  deny  her?  " 

♦*  Only  your  love,  only  a  wife's  true  place 
in  your  life,  only  all  she  longed  for,  only  all 
«he  died  for  lack  of.*' 

*'  AU  this  is  absurd,"  he  said.  '<  If  she 
really  had  these  romantic  notions,  why  did 
she  conceal  them  ?  Have  I  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  this?  Was  she  just  to  me,  or 
candid  with  me?" 

'*  What  encouragement  did  you  give  her? 
Do  you  think  a  proud,  shy,  silent  woman 
like  Mabel  was  likely  to  lay  her  heart  open 
to  so  cold  and  careless  a  glance  as  yours? 
No ;  she  loved  you  as  few  women  can  love ; 
but  If  she  had  much  love,  so  she  had  much 
pride  and  Jealousy ;  and  all  three  had  power 
with  her." 

*<  Jealousy!"  said  Wilmot,  in  an  angry 
tone;  "in  God*s  name,  of  whom  did  she 
contrive  to  be  jealous?  " 

'*  Her  jealousy  was  not  of  a  mean  kind," 
said  Henrietta.  "  Ever  since  your  marriage 
it  had  nourished  itself,  so  flEur  as  I  under- 
stood the  matter,  upon  your  devotion  to 
your  profession,  upon  the  complacent  ease 
with  which  you  set  her  claims  aside  for 
those  which  so  thoroughly  engrossed  you, 
that  you  had  no  heart,  no  eyes,  no  attention 
for  her.    Of  late "  she  paused. 

«  Well  ?  "  said  Wilmot ;  —  "  of  late  ?  " 

*<  Of  late,"  repeated  Henrietta,  speaking 
now  with  some  more  reserve  of  manner, 
"she  believed  you  devoted — to  a  degree 
which  conquered  your  devotion  to  your 
profession  and  to  the  interests  of  your  own 
advancement — to  the  patient  who  detained 
you  at  Kilsyth." 

"  What  madness !  what  utter  folly  I "  said 
Wilmot ;  but  his  face  turned  deeply  red,  and 
he  felt  in  his  heart  that  the  arrow  had  struck 
home. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Henrietta,  and  her 
voice  resumed  the  cutting  tone  flrom  which 
all  through  this  painfhl  interview  Wilmot 
had  shrunk.  "  But  Mabel  was  not  more 
reasonable  or  less  so  than  other  jealous  wo- 
men. You  had  never  neglected  your  busi- 
ness for  heTf  remember,  or  been  turned 
aside  by  any  sentimental  attraction  from 
your  course  of  professional  duty.  Friend- 
ship, gratitude,  and  Interest  alike  required 
you  to  attend  to  Mr.  FoUambe's  summons. 
Too  did  not  come,  and  people  talked.    Mr. 


Fo^ambe  himself  spoke  of  the  attractions 
of  Kilsyth,  and  joked,  after  his  inconsider- 
ate manner." 

"In  ?ier  presence?"  said  Wilmot,  incan- 
tiously. 

"Yes,  in  her  presence,"  said  Henrietta, 
who  perfectly  appreciated  the  slip  lie  had 
made.  "  She  knew  some  people  who  knew 
the  Kilsyths,  and  she  heard  the  remarks  tliat 
were  made^  I  dare  say  she  imagined  more 
than  she  heard.  No  matter.  Nothing  mat- 
ters any  more.  She  was  not  sorry  to  die 
when  her  time  came ;  she  would  not  have 
you  troubled,.— that  is  all.  And  now  I  will 
leave  you.    I  am  going  to  her." 

The  last  sentence  had  a  dreadful  effect  on 
Wilmot.  In  the  agitation,  the  surprise,  the 
pain  of  this  interview,  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten time ;  the  present  reality  had  nearly 
escaped  him.  He  had  been  rapt  away  Into 
a  world  of  feeling,  of  passion ;  he  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  a  discovery,  and 
of  something  which  seemed  like  an  impos- 
sible justice.  With  Henrietta's  words  it  all 
vanished,  and  he  remembered,  with  a  start, 
that  his  wife  lay  dead  up  stairs.  They  were 
not  talking  of  a  life  long  extinguished, 
which  in  former  years  might  have  been 
made  happier  by  him,  but  of  one  which  had 
ended  only  a  few  hours  ago ;  a  life  whose 
forsaken  tenement  was  still  untouched  by 
"  decay's  effacing  fingers."  With  all  this 
new  knowledge  flresh  upon  him,  with  all 
this  bewildering  conviction  of  irreparable 
wrong,  he  might  look  upon  the  calm  young 
face  again.  Not  as  he  had  looked  upon  it 
yesterday;  not  with  the  deep  sorrow  and 
the  irresistible  though  unjustified  compas- 
sion with  which  death  in  youth  is  always 
regarded,  but  with  an  exceeding  and  heart- 
rending bitterness,  in  comparison  with 
which  even  that  repentant  grief  was  mild 
and  mercifel.  The  fixedness,  the  blank,  the 
silence  would  be  fer  more  dreadful,  far 
more  reproachful  now,  when  he  knew  that 
he  had  never  understood,  never  appreciated 
her  — had  unwittingly  tortured  her;  now 
when  he  knew  that,  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty,  she  had  been  glad  to  die.  Glad  to 
die  I  The  words  had  a  tremendous,  an  un- 
bearable meaning  for  him.  If  even  the  last 
month  could  have  been  unlived  I  If  only  he 
had  not  had  that  to  reproach  himself  with, 
to  justify  her  I  In  vain,  in  vain.  In  that 
one  moment  of  unspeakable  suffering  Wil- 
mot felt  that  his  punishment,  however  grave 
his  offence,  was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 

He  turned  away  flrom  Henrietta  with  the 
air  of  a  man  to  whom  another  word  would 
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ne  intolerable,  and  sat  down  wearily.  She 
Ftood  still,  looking  at  hi m,  as  if  awaiting  an 
answer  or  a  dismissal. 

At  length  she  said,  "  Have  you  forgotten. 
Dr.  W 11  mot,  that  I  asked  your  permission 
to  carry  out  Mabel's  wish  ?  " 

"No,"  he  said,  drearily,  "I  remember. 
Of  course,  do  as  you  like ;  I  should  say,  as 
she  directed.  I  suppose  the  object  of  her 
request  was,  that  I  should  see  her  no  more. 
In  death,  either.  Well,  well  — it  is  fortu- 
nate that  did  not  succeed,  too."  He  spoke 
in  a  patient,  broken  tone,  which  touched 
Henrietta's  heart.  But  her  perverted  no- 
tion 3f  truth  and  loyalty  to  the  dead  held 
her  ba  k  from  showing  any  sign  of  soften- 
ing. Just  as  she  was  leaving  the  room  he 
said,  — 

"Such  a  course  is  very  unusual,  is  it 
not?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the  ser- 
vants know  it  was  her  desire." 

Then  Henrietta  Prendergast  went  away ; 
and  presently  he  heard  a  slight  sound  in 
that  awful  room  overhead,  and  he  knew  she 
had  taken  her  place  beside  the  dead.  He 
felt,  as  he  sat  for  hours  of  that  day  quite 
alone,  like  a  banished  man.  His  wife  was 
doubly  dead  to  him  now.  All  his  married 
life  had  grown  on  a  sudden  unreal;  and 
when  he  thought  of  the  still,  white  fkce 
which  he  was  to  see  once,  and  only  once 
more,  forever,  it  was  with  a  strange  sense 
of  dread  and  avoidance,  and  not  with  the 
tender  sorrow  which,  even  amid  the  shock 
and  self-reproach  of  yesterday,  had  come  to 
his  relief. 

Somehow,  he  could  not  have  told  how,  with 
the  inevitable  interruptions,  the  wretched 
necessary  business  of  such  a  time,  the  hours 
of  that  day  passed  over  Chudleigh  Wilmot's 
head,  and  the  night  came.  He  had  looked 
his  last  upon  his  wlfs,  had  taken  his  solemn 
leave  of  the  death-chamber.  She  lay  now 
in  her  coffin,  sealed,  hidden  from  sight  for 
evermore,  and  there  was  nothing  now  but 
tlie  long,  dreary  waiting.  In  its  turn  that, 
too,  passed,  and  in  due  time  the  fhneral 
day;  ami  Chudleigh  Wilmot  was  quite  alone 
in  Ills  silent  liouse,  and  had  only  to  look 
back  into  the  past.  Forward  into  the  fu- 
ture he  did  not  dare,  he  had  not  heart  to 
look.  A  kind  of  blank,  the. reaction  Arom 
intense  excitement  had  set  in  with  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  physical 
strength  flagged.  The  claims  of  his  busi- 
ness began  to  press  upon  him ;  people  sent 
for  liim,  respectfully  and  hesitatingly,  but 
With  some  confidence  that  he  would  come, 


nevertheless.  And  Wilmot  went;  andi^raa 
received  with  condoling  looks,  which  he 
affbcted  not  to  see,  and  compassionating 
tones,  of  which  he  took  no  notice. 

He  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  past  -» 
he  had  burled  it;  his  sole  desire  was  that- 
oth^ers  should  aid  him  in  this  apparent  ob- 
livion ;  how  far  f^om  real  it  was,  he  alone 
could  have  told.    He  had  written  to  Kilsytli 
a  few  Indispensable  lines,  and  had  had  a 
formal  report  of  Madeleine's  health,  whicli 
he  had  conscientiously  tried  to  range  witk 
other  professional  documents,  and  lay  by 
with  them.    It  was  certainly  a  dark  and 
dreary  time,  endless  In  length,  and  so  hope- 
less, so  final,  that  it  seemed  to  have  no  out- 
let ;  a  time  than  which  Chudleigh  Wilmot 
believed  life  could  never  bring  him  a  darker. 
But  trouble  was  new  to  him. 

When  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  Wil- 
moVs  return  to  London,  and  the  tumult  of 
his  mind  had  subsided,  though  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  feelings  was  not  yet  allayed,  he 
chanced  one  morning  to  require  a  paper, 
which  he  knew  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
cabinet  which  filled  a  niche  in  the  wall  of 
his  consulting-room.  The  cabinet  in  ques- 
tion was  one  he  rarely  opened ;  and  the 
moment  he  attempted  to  turn  the  key,  he  \ 
felt  confident  that  the  lock  had  been  tarn-  ) 
pered  with.  The  conviction  was  singularly  / 
unpleasant ;  for  the  cabinet  was  a  repositoiy 
of  private  papers,  deeds,  letters,  and  pro- 
fessional notes.  It  also  contained  ceveral 
poisons,  which  Wilmot  kept  there  in  what 
he  supposed  to  be  inviolable  securitv.  Closer 
inspection  confirmed  his  suspicions.  The 
lock  had  been  opened  by  the  simple  process 
of  breaking  it ;  and  the  doors,  merely  laid 
together,  had  caught  on  a  jagged  piece  of 
metal,  and  thus  presented  the  slight  obsta- 
cle they  had  offered.  With  a  mere  shake 
they  unclosed. 

This  circumstance  puzzled  Wilmot  ex- 
ceedingly. He  made  a  careftil  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  cabinet.  All  \,,i8 
precisely  as  he  had  left  it ;  not  a  paper  miss- 
ing or  disturbed. 

"  Who  can  have  been  at  the  cabinet?"  he 
thought,  "  and  with  what  motive  ?  Nothing 
has  been  taken;  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  has  been  touched.  Mere  curiosity 
would  hardly  tempt  any  one  to  run  such  a 
risk;  and  no  one  knew  that  there  was  any 
thing  of  value  here.  Stay,"  he  rcfiected; 
"one  person  knew  it.  She  knew  it;  she 
knew  that  I  kept  private  papers  here.  No 
doubt  it  was  she  who  opened  the  cabinet. 
But  with  what  motive  ?    What  can  she  pos* 
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slbly  hate  wanted  which  she  could  have 
hoped  to  And  here  ?  " 

No  answer  to  this  qnery  presented  itself 
to  Wlloiot^s  mind.  He  ihoaght  and  thought 
over  it,  palnfliUy  recurring  to  all  Mrs.  Preu- 
dergnst  hud  told  him,  and  trying  .to  help 
himself  to  a  solution  of  this  mystery  by  the 
aid  of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  For 
some  time  he  thought  in  vain ;  at  length  the 
Idea  struck  him  that  the  Jealous  woman, 
restless  and  miserable  in  her  unhappy  curi- 
osity, —  he  could  understand  noto  what  she 
had  felt,  he  could  pity  her  noto,  —  had  opened 
the  cabinet  to  seek  for  letters  ftom  some 
fancied  rival  in  his  affections.  Nothing  but 
his  belief  in  the  perversion  of  mind  which 
comes  of  the  indulgence  of  such  a  passion 
as  Jealousy  could  have  led  Wilmot  to  sus- 
pect his  wife  of  such  an  act  for  a  moment. 
But  he  was  a  wise  man,  now  that  it  was  too 
late,  in  that  lore  which  he  had  never  studied 
while  he  might  have  read  the  book,  and  he 
recognized  the  transforming  power  of  Jeal- 
ousy. Yes,  that  was  It,  doubtless ;  she  had 
sought  here  for  the  material  wherewith  to 
feed  the  flame  that  had  tortured  her. 

Cbudlelgh  Wilmot  took  the  paper  he 
wanted  fi*om  the  place  where  it  had  lain, 
and  was  about  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
cabinet  once  more,  —  restoring  them,  until 
he  could  have  the  lock  repaired,  to  their 
deceptive  appearance  of  security,  —  when 
his  attention  was  caught  by  a  dark-colored 
spot,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  upon  the 
topmost  sheet  of  a  packet  of  papers  which 
lay  beside  a  small  mahogany  case  contain- 
ing the  before-mentioned  poisons.  He  took 
the  packet  out  and  examined  it.  The  spot 
was  there,  and  extended  to  every  paper  in 
the  packet.  A  sudden  flush  and  expression 
of  vague  alarm  crossed  Wllmot's  face.  He 
took  up  the  case  and  examined  the  interior. 
A  dark  mark,  the  stain  of  some  glutinous 
fluid,  ran  down  the  side  of  the  box  next 
which  the  papers  had  lain.  For  a  moment 
he  held  the  case  in  his  hands,  and  literally 
dared  not  open  it.  Then  in  sickening  fear 
he  did  so,  and  found  its  contents  apparently 
undisturbed.  The  box  was  divided  into  ten 
little  comi^artments,  in  each  of  which  stood 
a  tiny  bottle,  glass-stoppered  and  covered 
witn  a  leaden  capsule.  To  the  neck  of  each 
was  appended  a  little  leaden  seal,  the  mark 
of  the  French  chemist  ftom  whom  Wilmot 
ha4l  purchased  the  deadly  drugs.  He  took 
(oe  bottles  out  one  by  one,  examined  their 
seals,  and  held  them  up  to  the  light.  All 
safe  for  nine  out  of  the  number;  but  as  he 
touched  tlie  tenth,  the  capsule  with  the 


leaden  seal  attached  to  it  fell  off,  and  Wil- 
mot discovered,  with  ineffable  horror,  that 
the  bottle,  which  had  contained  one  of  the 
deadliest  poisons  known  to  science,  was 
half-empty. 

lie  set  down  the  case,  and  reeled  against 
the  corner  of  the  mantel-shelf  near  him,  like 
a  drunken  man.  He  could  not  face  the  idea 
that  had  taken  possession  of  him ;  he  could 
not  collect  his  thoughts.  He  gasped  as 
though  water  were  surging  round  him. 
Once  more  he  took  up  the  bottle  and  looked 
at  It.  It  was  only  too  true ;  one  half  the 
contents  was  missing.  He  closed  the  case, 
and  pushed  it  back  into  its  place.  It  struck 
against  something  on  the  shelf  of  the  cab- 
inet. He  felt  for  the  object,  and  drew  out 
his  icife*s  seal-ring  t 

And  now  Chudlelgh  Wilmot  knew  what 
was  the  terror  that  had  seized  him.  It  was 
no  longer  vague ;  it  stood  before  him  clear, 
defined,  unconquerable ;  and  he  groaned^  — 

"  My  God  1  she  destroyed  herself  1 " 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

A  TURN  OF  THE  SCREW. 

Chudleioh  Wilmot  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
Prendergast  since  the  day  on  which  his 
wife's  fUneral  had  taken  place ;  and  it  was 
with  equal  surprise  and  satisf)Eictlon  that 
she  received  a  brief  but  kindly-worded  note 
ft*om  him,  requesting  her  to  permit  him  to 
call  upon  her. 

"I  wonder  what  it*s  all  about,"  she 
thought,  as  she  wrote  with  deliberation  and 
care  a  gracious  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  been  thinking,  too 
since  her  friend*s  death,  and  her  cogitations 
had  had  some  practical  results.  It  was  true 
that  Mabel  Darlington  had  not  been  happy 
with  Wilmot ;  but  Mrs.  Prendergast,  think- 
ing it  all  over,  was  not  indisposed  to  tho 
opinion  that  it  was  a  good  deal  her  own 
fault,  and  to  entertain  the  very  natural  femi- 
nine conviction  that  things  would  have 
been  quite  otherwise  had  she  been  in  Mabers 
place.  Why  should  she  not  — of  course  la 
due  time,  and  with  a  proper  observance  of 
all  the  social  decencies  —  hope  to  flU  tliat 
place  now?  She  was  a  practical,  not  a 
sentimental  woman;  but  when  the  idea 
occurred  to  her  very  strongly,  she  certainly 
didflnd  pleasure  ill  remembering  that  Ma- 
bel Wilmot  had  been  very  much  attached  to 
her,  and  would  perhaps  have  liked  the  no- 
tion of  her  being  her  successor  as  well  as 
any  woman  ever  really  likes  any  suggestiov 
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of  the  kind,  that  is  to  say,  resignedly,  and 
with  an  "  It-might-be- worse  "  reservation. 

Henrietta  Prendergast  had  cherished  a 
very  sound  dislike  to  Chudleigh  Wilmot  for 
some  time ;  but  it  was,  though  quite  real  — 
while  the  fact  that  he  had  chosen  another 
than  herself,  though  she  had  been  so  ready 
and  willing  to  be  chosen,  was  constantly 
Impressed  upon  her  remembrance  —  not  of  a 
lasting  nature.  Besides,  she  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  making  him  understand  very 
distinctly  that  the  choice  he  had  made  had 
not  been  a  wise  one;  and  ever  since  her 
feelings  towards  him  had  been  undergoing 
a  considerable  modification. 

How  much  ground  had  Mabel  for  her  Jeal- 
ousy of  Miss  Kilsyth?  What  truth  was 
there  in  the  suspicion  they  had  both  enter- 
tained respecting  the  influence  which  bis 
young  patient  had  exercised  over  Wilmot? 
She  had  no  means  of  determining  these 
questions.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her,  had  she  been  a  woman  capable  of 
such  a  meanness,  to  have  watched  Wilmot 
during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
his  wife^s  death.  His  numerous  professional 
duties,  the  constant  demands  upon  his  time, 
all  rendered  her  attaining  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  his  proceedings  Impossible; 
and  beyond  the  announcement  In  the  Morn- 
ing Post  that  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth  and  his  fam- 
ily had  arrived  in  town,  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  concerning  them.  Henrietta  Pren- 
dergast had,  on  the  whole,  been  considera- 
bly occupied  with  the  idea  of  Chudleigh 
Wilmot,  when  his  note  reached  her,  and  she 
prepared  to  receive  him  with  feelings  which 
resembled  those  of  long-past  days  rather 
than  those  which  had  actuated  her  of  late. 

It  was  late  in  the  aAemoon  when  the  ex- 
pected visitor  made  his  appearance,  and 
Henrietta  had  already  begun  to  feel  piqued 
and  angry  at  the  delay.  His  note,  indicat- 
ing a  pressing  wish  to  see  her  — she  had 
answered  it  promptly.  What  had  made  him 
so  dilatory  about  availing  himself  of  her 
permission  ? 

The  first  look  she  caught  of  Wilmot's  face 
convinced  her  that  the  motive  of  his  visit 
was  a  grave  one.  He  was  pale  and  sedate, 
even  to  a  fixed  seriousness  far  beyond  that 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  after  the  shock 
of  MabePs  death,  and  a  paiiifhl,  devouring 
anxiety  might  be  read  in  the  troubled,  hag- 
gard expression  of  his  deep-set  dark  eyes. 
He  entered  at  once  upon  the  matter  which 
had  induced  him  to  ask  Mrs.  Prendergast 
for  an  interview;  and  though  her  manner 
was  emphatically  gracious,  and  designed  to 


show  him  that  she  desired  to  maintain  theh 
former  relations  intact,  he  took  no  notice 
of  her  courtesy.  This  was  a  mistake.  All 
women  are  quick  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
slight,  and  Henrietta  was  no  slower  tbon  the 
rest  of  her  sex.  He  showed  her  much  too 
plainly  that  he  had  an  object  in  seeking  her 
presence  entirely  unconnected  with  herself. 
It  was  not  wise ;  but  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made  had  shaken  Wil- 
mot's  nerves  and  overthrown  his  judgment 
for  the  time.  He  briefly  informed  Mrs. 
Prendergast  that  he  came  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  her  to  recapitulate  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  wife*s  illness  and  death ;  to 
entreat  her  to  tax  her  memory  to  the  ut- 
most, to  recall  everything,  however  trivial, 
bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  malady,  t 
and  in  particular  every  detail  bearing  upon  ( 
her  state  of  mind. 

Henrietta  listened  to  him  with  profound 
astonishment.  Previously  he  had  shunned 
all  such  details.  When  she  had  met  him, 
prepared  to  supply  them,  he  had  asked  her 
no  questions;  he  had  been  apparently  satis- 
fled  with  the  medical  report  made  to  him 
by  Dr.  Whittaker;  he  had  been  almost  in- 
diflbrent  to  such  minor  fhcts  as  she  had 
stated;  and  the  painful  revelation  which  she 
had  made  to  him  had  not  been  followed  up 
by  any  close  questioning  on  his  part.  And 
now,  when  all  was  at  an  end,  when  the  grave 
had  closed  over  the  sad  domestic  story,  as 
over  all  the  tragedies  of  human  life,  hidden 
or  displayed,  the  grave  must  close,  —  now 
he  came  to  her  with  this  preoccupied,  brood- 
ing face  and  manner  to  ask  her  these  vain 
and  painful  questions.  Thus  she  was  newly 
associated  with  dark  and  dismal  images  in 
his  mind,  and  this  was  precisely  what  Hen- 
rietta had  no  desire  to  be.  She  answered 
him,  therefore,  in  her  coldest  tone  (and  no 
woman  knew  how  to  ice  her  answers  better 
than  she  did),  that  the  subject  was  extreme- 
ly painful  to  her  for  many  reasons.  Was  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  revive  it?  Wilmot 
said  it  was,  and  expressed  no  consideration 
for  her  feelings,  nor  regret  for  the  necessity 
of  wounding  them. 

"  Well,  then,  Dr.  Wilmot,"  said  Henrietta, 
'*  as  I  presume  you  wish  to  question  me  in 
some  particular  direction,  though  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so." 

Wilmot  then  commenced  an  interrogato- 
ry, which,  as  it  proceeded,  fllled  Henrietta 
with  amazement.  Had  he  any  theory  of  his 
wife*s  illness  and  death  incompatible  with 
the  facts  as  she  had  seen  and  under8t<.»od 
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them?  Bid  he  suspect  Dr.  Wbittaker  of 
ignorance  and  mlsmanag^cment  in  the  case  ? 
£\en  supposing  he  did,  what  would  it  avail 
him  now  to  convince  himself  that  such  sus- 
picion was  well  founded?  All  was  inevita- 
ble, all  was  irreparable  now.  While  these 
thonghts  were  busy  in  her  brain,  she  was 
answering;  question  after  question  put  to  her 
by  Wilmot  in  a  cold  voice,  and  with  her 
steady,  neutral-tinted  eyes  fixed  in  pitiless 
ecmtiny  upon  him.  He  asked  her  in  partic- 
ular about  the  period  at  which  Mabel  had 
suppressed  Dr.  Whittaker's  letter  to  him. 
Had  she  been  particularly  unhappy  Just 
then  ?  had  the  ^*  unfortunate  notion  she  had 
conceived  about — about  Miss  Kilsyth,  been 
In  her  mind  before,  or  just  at  that  time?  " 

This  question  Mrs.  Prendergast  could  not, 
or  would  not  answer,  yery  distinctly^  She 
did  not  remember  exactly  when  Mabel  had 
heard  so  much  about  Miss  Kilsyth ;  she  did 
not  know  what  day  it  was  on  which  Dr. 
Whittaker  had  written.  Wilmot  produced 
the  letter,  and  pointed  out  the  date.  Still 
Mrs.  Prendergast*s  memory  rellised  to  aid 
her  reliably.  She  really  did  not  know ;  she 
could  not  answer  this.  Could  she  remem- 
ber whether  Mabel  had  ever  left  her  room 
after  that  letter  had  been  written?  or 
whether  she  had  been  confined  to  her  room 
when  she  had  received  his  (Wilmot's)  letter 
flrom  Kilsyth ;  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Fren- 
dergast  had  said  had  distressed  her  so 
much,  had  brought  about  the  confidence 
between  Mabel  and  herself  relative  to  the 
feelings  of  the  former,  and  had  led  Ma- 
bel to  say  that  she  had  no  desire  to  live  ? 
Wilmot  awaited  the  reply  to  these  questions 
In  a  state  of  suspense  not  far  removed  Arom 
agony.  He  could  not,  indeed,  permit  him- 
self to  cherish  a  hope  that  the  dread fhl 
idea  he  entertained  was  unfounded ;  but  in 
the  answer  awfhl  confirmation  or  the  germ 
of  hope  must  lie. 

Henrietta  replied,  after  a  few  moments' 
thonghtftil  silence.  She  could  remember 
the  circumstances,  though  not  the  precise 
date.    Mabel  had  left  her  room  on  the  day 

\  on  which  she  had  received  Wllmot's  letter; 

'she  had  been  in  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
even  in  the  consulting-room  on  that  day. 
It  was  ^n  the  night  that  she  had  told  Mrs. 
Frendergast  all,  and  had  expressed  her  de- 
sire to  die,  her  conviction  that  she  could 
not  recover.  Henrietta  was  not  certain 
whether  that  day  was  the  same  as  that  on 
which  Dr.  Whittaker's  letter  was  written, 
but  she  was  perfectly  clear  on  the  point  on 
which  Wilmot  appeared  to  lay  so  much 
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stress ;  she  knew  it  was  the  day  after  his 
last  letter  trom  Kilsyth  had  reached  her. 

The  intense  suffering  displayed  in  every 
line  of  Wilmot*s  face  as  she  made  this  state- 
ment touched  Henrietta  as  much  as  it  puz- 
zled her.  Had  she  mistaken  this  man? 
Had  he  really  deep  feelings,  strong  suscep- 
tibilities ?  Had  the  shock  of  his  wife's  death 
been  far  otherwise  felt  than  she  had  be- 
lieved, and  was  he  now  groping  after  every 
detail,  in  order  to*  feed  the  vain  fiame  of 
love  and  memory?  Such  a  supposition  ac- 
corded very  ill  with  all  she  knew  and  all 
she  imagined  of  Chudleigh  Wilmot;  but 
she  could  find  no  other  within  her  not  infer- 
tile brain. 

** What  became  of  my  letter  to  her?" 
Wilmot  asked  her,  abruptly. 

"  It  is  in  her  coflSn,  together  with  every 
other  you  ever  wrote  her.  I  placed  them 
there  at  her  own  request.  She  had  them 
tied  up  in  a  packet,  —  the  others  I  mean ; 
but  she  gave  me  that  one  separately." 

"Why?"  asked  Wilmot,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"Why I"  repeated  Henrietta.  "I  don't 
know.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  before  she 
died.  She  hardly  spoke  at  uU  after,  but  she 
told  me  quite  distinctly  then  that  I  was  to 
give  you  her  wedding-ring,  and  to  place 
those  letters  in  ner  cofilu.  *I  could  not 
destroy  those,'  she  said,  touching  the  packet 
in  my  hand;  'and  this,'  she  drew  it  from 
under  her  pillow  as  she  spoke,  '  I  want  to  be 
placed  with  me,  too.  It  is  my  Justification.'" 

"My  Justification!"  repeated  Wilmot. 
"What  did  she  mean?  What  did  you  un« 
derstand  that  she  meant  by  that?  " 

"I  did  not  think  much  about  it.  The 
poor  thing  was  near  her  end  then,  and  I 
thought  little  of  it;  though,  of  course,  I  did 
what  she  desired." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Wilmot. 
"But  her  Justification — Jnstificat'ou  in 
what  —  for  what  ?  " 

"  In  her  gloomy  and  miserable  ideas,  of 
course,  and  above  all,  in  her  desire  to  dio. 
She  believed  that  your  letter  contained  the 
proof  of  all  she  feared  and  suffered  ft'om, 
and  so  Justified  her  longing  to  escape  ft'om 
ftirther  neglect  and  sorrow." 

"You  did  not  suspect  that  it  had  any 
ftirther  meaning?  " 

Henrietta  stared  at  him  in  silence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said ;  "  my  mind 
is  conftised  by  anxiety.  I  am  aft'aid,  Mrs. 
Frendergast,  there  may  have  been  features 
in  this  case  not  rlirhtly  understood.  Could 
it  be  that  Whittaker  was  deceived?  "       , 
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'*  I  think  not  ~  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
was  any  error.  Dr.  Whlttaker  never  ex- 
pressed any  anxiety  on  t?KU  point,  any  un- 
ceiiiainty,  any  wish  to  divide  the  responsi- 
bility, except  with  v-yurseXf.  I  understood 
him  f.o  say  that  he  liad  gone  into  the  case 
very  ftilly  with  you,  and  that  you  were  sat- 
isfied everything  had  been  done  within  the 
resources  of  medicine." 

' '  Y  es,  he  did.  I  don't  blame  him ;  I  don't 
blame  any  one  but  myself.  But,  Mrs.  Pren- 
<lergast,  that  is  not  the  point.  What  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this :  did  she,  —  my  wife  I 
mean,  — did  she  hide  anything  from  Whit- 
taker's  knowledge  ?  " 

**  Anything?  In  her  physical  state,  do  you 
'  mean  ?  Of  her  mental  sufferings  no  one  but 
myself  ever  had  the  smallest  indication. 
Will  you  wrong  her  dead  as  well  as  liv- 
ing? "  said  Henrietta,  angrily. 

"No,"  he  answered,  **I  will  not,  — I 
trust  I  will  not,  and  do  not.  I  meant,  did 
she  tell  Whlttaker  all  about  her  illness? 
Did  she  conceal  any  symptoms  from  him  ? 
Did  she  suffer  more  or  otherwise  than  he 
knew  of?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  think  she  did.  Dr.  Wilmot. 
She  was  extremely,  almost  palnAiUy  pa- 
tient; I  would  much  rather  have  seen  her 
less  so.  She  answered  his  questions  and 
mine,  but  she  said  nothing  except  in  answer 
to  questioning.  She  suffered,  I  am  con- 
vinced, infinitely  more  than  she  allowed  to 
appear ;  and  especially  on  the  night  of  her 
death,  just  before  the  stupor  set  in,  she  was 
in  great  agony." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wilmot,  hurriedly.  "  Was 
Whi ttaker  there  ?    Did  he  know  it  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  there ;  he  had  been  sent  for 
a  little  while  before,  when  she  was  tran- 
quil ;  and  she  was  quite  insensible  when  he 
returned  In  about  three  hours.  He  told 
you,  of  course,  that  we  had  had  good  hope 
of  her  during  the  day,  —  in  fact,  up  to  the 
.avining?" 

•<'  Yes,  he  said  there  had  been  a  rally,  but 
It  had  not  lasted.  Did  she  know  that  there 
was  hope?" 

"  She  did,"  said  Henrietta,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly. "  You  ask  me  very  painfril  ques- 
tions, Dr.  Wilmot,  —  painfUl  to  me  in  the 
extreme ;  and  I  am  sure  my  answers  must 
be  acutely  distressing  to  you.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand your  motive." 

"No," he  said,  "I  am  sure  you  cannot; 
neither  can  I  explain  it.  But  indeed  I  am 
compelled  to  put  these  questions ;  I  cannot 
spare  either  you  or  myself.  You  say  she 
knew  there  was  hope  ol  uur  recovery  on  the 


day  before  her  death;  and  yet  while  the 
rally  lasted  —  before  the  suffering  of  which 
you  speak  set  in  — she  gave  you  those  sol- 
emn charges  which  you  fhlfillcd?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Henrietta  —  and  her  voice 
was  soft  now,  and  her  eyes  were  fUll  of 
tears— "she  did.  She  did  not  trust  the 
rally.  She  told  me,  with  such  a  dreadAil 
smile,  that  it  would  not  avail  to  kecpher  trom 
her  rest.  She  was  right.  From  tht?  moment 
she  grew  worse  the  progress  of  death  was 
awfhlly  rapid." 

"  What  medicine  did  you  give  her  dnrlhg 
the  brief  Improvement?" 

"  Only  some  restorative  drops.  Dr.  Whit 
taker  gave  them  to  her  himself  several  times 
and  when  he  left  I  gave  them  to  her." 

"  Did  she  over  take  this  medicine  of  hei 
own  accord?    Was  she  strong  enough  in  th« 
interval  of  improvement  to  take  medicine.  .* 
or  to  move  without  assistance?  " 

Again  Henrietta  looked  at  him  for  a  little 
while  before  she  replied,  — 

"  If  you  are  afhiid.  Dr.  Wilmot,  that  any 
mistake  was  made  about  the  medicine,  dis- 
miss such  a  fear.  There  was  no  other  med- 
icine in  the  room  but  the  bottle  containing 
the  drops ;  and  now  your  strange  question 
i*eminds  me  that  she  did  Lake  them  once 
unassisted." 

Wilmot  rose  and  came  towards  her. 

"  How  ?  when  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  "  How 
could  she  do  so  in  her  weak  state?  " 

"  The  bottle  was  on  the  table,  close  by  her 
bed.  Only  one  dose  was  left.  She  had 
asked  me  to  raise  the  window-blind;  and  I 
was  doing  so,  when  she  stretched  out  her 
arm  and  took  the  bottle  off  the  table.  When 
I  turned  round  she  was  drinking  the  last 
drops,  and  the  next  moment  she  dropped 
the  bottle  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  broken." 

"  Was  she  fainting,  then  ?  " 

"O  no,"  said  Henrietta,  "she  was  quite 
sensible,  until  the  pain  came  on.  Indeed,  I 
remember  that  she  told  me  to  keep  away 
trom  the  bed  until  the  broken  glass  had 
been  swept  up." 

"Was that  done?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  it  myself  at  once." 

"  One  more  question,  Mrs.  Prendergast," 
said  Wilmot,  who  had  put  a  strong  con- 
straint upon  himself,  and  spoke  calmly  now. 
"  When  did  she  charge  you  to  have  her  cof- 
fin closed  within  two  days  of  her  death? 
Was  it  within  the  interval  during  which  her 
recovery  seemed  possible?  " 

"  It  was,"  answered  Henrietta,  —  "  it  was 
when  she  told  me  that  the  rally  was  deceit* 
All.  and  was  not  to  keep  ^r  firom  her  rest 
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Then  I  undertook  to  carry  out  her 
wish." 

"  Did  sh«  give  any  reason  for  having 
formed  it?" 

"  She  did  —  the  reason  you  surmised  when 
I  first  told  you  of  it.    I  need  not  repeat  it." 

"  I  would  wish  you  to  do  so  — pray  let  me 
Lear  the  exact  words  she  said." 

"  Well,  then,  they  were  these :  *  You  will 
promise  me  to  see  it  done,  Henrietta.  He 
cannot  get  home,  even  supposing  he  could 
leave  at  once,  when  he  hears  that  I  am  dead, 
until  late  on  the  second  day.'  I  told  her  it 
was  an  awftil  thing  that  she  should  wish  you 
not  to  see  her  again,  and  she  said, '  No,  no, 
it  is  not.  If  he  thinks  of  my  face  at  all,  1 
want  him  to  see  it  in  his  memory  as  it  was 
when  I  thought  he  liked  to  look  at  it.  I 
could  not  bear  him  to  remember  it  black  and 
disfigured.*  Those  were  her  exact  words, 
Dr.  Wilmot;  and,  like  all  the  rest  she  said, 
they  proved  to  me  how  much  she  loved 
you." 

Wilmot  made  no  answer,  and  neither 
spoke  for  some  minutes.  Then  Wilmot  ex- 
tended his  hand,  which  Henrietta  took  with 
some  cordiality,  and  said,  — 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast,  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
heard  me  and  answered  me.  I  have  no  ex- 
planation to  give  you.  I  shall  never  forget 
yout  kindness  to  my  wife,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  always  be  good  Mends." 

He  pressed  her  hand  warmly  as  he  spoke ; 
and  before  Henrietta  could  reply,  he  left  her 
to  cogitations  as  vain  and  unsatisfactory  as 
they  were  absorbing  and  unceasing. 

Chudleigh  Wilmot  went  direct  to  his  own 
house  after  his  interview  with  Henrietta, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  emotions  which 
possessed  him.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  did 
he  now  entertain  that  his  wife  had  destroyed 
herself.  In  the  skill  and  Ingenuity  with 
which  he  invested  the  act,  in  his  active  fan- 
cy, which  had  read  the  story  ftrom  the  un- 
conscious narrative  of  Henrietta,  he  recog- 
nized a  touch  of  insanity,  which  his  expe- 
rience taught  him  was  not  very  rare  in  cases 
similar  to  that  of  his  wife.  To  a  certain 
extent  he  was  relieved  by  the  conviction 
that  when  she  had  done  the  irrevocable  deed 
she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  But  what 
had  led  to  it?  what  had  been  the  predispos- 
ing causes?  His  conscience,  awakened  too 
late,  his  heart,  softened  too  late,  gave  him  a 
stem  and  searching  answer.  Her  life  had 
been  unhappy,  and  she  had  made  her  escape 
from  it.  He  was  as  much  to  blame  as  if 
be  had  voluntarily  and  actively  made  her 


wretched.  He  saw  this  now  by  the  light  of 
that  keener  susceptibility,  that  higher  un- 
derstanding, which  had  been  kindled  within 
him.  It  had  been  kindled  by  the  magic 
touch  of  love.  Another  woman  had  made 
him  see  into  his  wife's  heart,  and  under- 
stand her  life.  What  was  he  to  do  now^ 
how  was  it  to  be  with  him  in  the  future? 
He  hardly  dared  to  think.  Sometimes  his 
mind  dwelt  on  the  possibility  that  it  might 
not  be  as  he  believed  it  was,  and  the  only 
means  of  resolving  his  doubts  suggested  it- 
self. He  might  have  Mabel's  body  exhumed* 
and  then  the  truth  would  be  known.  But  he 
shrank  with  horror  from  the  thought,  as 
ttom  a  dishonor  to  her  memory.  If  he  took 
such  a  step,  it  must  be  accounted  for;  and 
could  he,  would  he  dare  to  cast  such  a  slur 
upon  the  woman  who,  if  she  had  done  this 
deed,  had  resorted  to  It  because,  as  his  wife, 
she  was  miserable  f  Had  he  any  right,  sup* 
posing  it  was  all  a  dreadfttl  delusion  that 
she  had  meddled  with  his  poisons  for  some 
trivial  motive,  however  inexplicable,  —  had 
he  any  right  to  solve  his  own  doubts  at  such 
a  price  as  their  exposure  to  cold,  official 
eyes?  No  —  a  resolute  negative  was  the 
reply  of  his  heart  to  these  questions ;  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  punishment 
must  be  life-long,  irremediable  doubt,  to  be 
borne  with  sucli  courage  as  he  could  sum- 
mon, but  never  to  be  escaped  Arom  or  left 
behind. 

Utter  sickness  of  heart  fell  upon  him  and 
a  great  weariness.  From  the  past  he  turned 
away  with  vain  terrible  regret;  to  the  fliture 
he  dared  not  look.  The  present  he  loathed. 
He  must  leave  that  house,  he  thought  im- 
patiently—he could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
it.  It  had  none  of  the  dear  and  sorrowful 
sacredness  which  makes  one  cling  to  the 
home  of  the  loved  and  lost;  Ub  was  hatefhl 
to  him;  for  there  the  life  his  indifference, 
his  want  of  comprehension  had  blighted, 
had  been  terminated,  —  he  shuddered  as  he 
he  thought  by  what  means.  And  then  he 
thought  he  would  leave  England ;  he  could 
not  see  Madeleine  Kilsyth  again;  or  if  he 
had  to  do  so,  he  could  not  see  her  often. 
To  think  of  her,  in  her  innocent  youth  and 
beauty,  as  one  to  be  loved,  or  wooed,  or 
won  -i-  if  even  In  his  most  distant  dreams 
such  a  possibility  were  approached  by  a 
man  whose  life  had  such  a  story  in  it,  such 
a  dreadfbl  truth,  setting  him  apart  from 
other  men  —  was  almost  sacrilegious.  No, 
he  would  go  away.  Fate  had  dealt  him  a  tre- 
mendous blow ;  he  could  not  stand  against 
it ;  he  must  yield  to  it  for  the  present,  at  a]| 
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events.  Under  the  influence  of  the  terrible 
truth  which  he  was  forced  to  confront,  all 
his  ambition,  all  his  energy  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  deserted  the  rising  man. 

•       •••••        •        • 

**  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  you  are  serious ;  I  can't 
Indeed,  Just  as  the  ball  is  at  your  foot,  too. 
I  protest  I  expected  you  to  distance  them 
all  in  another  year.  Everybody  talks  of 
you;  and  what  is  infinitely  better,  everyone 
is  ready  to  call  you  in  if  they  require  your 
services,  or  fancy  they  require  them.  Why, 
there's  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth,  — ah,  Wilmot, 
you  threw  me  over  in  that  direction,  but  I 
don't  bear  malice,  —  he  swears  by  you.  The 
fine  old  fellow  came  to  the  bank  yesterday ; 
I  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  he  got  into  my 
brougham,  and  came  home  with  me,  for  no 
other  reason  on  earth  than  to  talk  about 
you.  Wilmot's  skill  and  Wilmot's  coolness, 
Wilmot's  kindness  and  Wilmot's  care  — 
nothing  but  Wilmot.  I  should  have  been 
bored  to  death  by  ^o  much  talking  all  about 
one  man,  if  it  had  been  any  man  but  your- 
self. And  now  to  tell  me  that  you  are  going 
away,  going  to  make  a  gap  in  your  life, 
going  to  give  up  the  running,  and  forfeit 
such  prospects  as  yours  —  because  you  must 
remember,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  not 
calculate  on  resuming  exactly  where  you 
have  left  off,  in  any  sort  of  game  of  life ;  to 
do  such  a  thing  as  this  because  you  have 
met  with  a  loss  which  thousands  of  men 
have  to  bear,  and  work  on  just  as  usual  not- 
withstanding I  Impossible,  my  dear  Wil- 
mot; you  are  not  in  earnest — you  have  not 
considered  the  thing ' " 

Thus  emphatically  spoke  Mr.  FoUambe 
to  Chudleigh  Wilmot,  all  the  more  emphat- 
ically because '  his  friend's  resolution  had 
astonished  as  much  as  it  had  displeased  and 
disquieted  him.  Mr.  FoUambe  had  never 
looked  upon  Wilmot  at  all  in  the  light  of  a 
particuhvrly  devoted  husband;  and  when  he 
alluded  to  the  loss  of  a  wife  being  one  which 
he  had  to  bear  in  common  with  many  other 
sufferers,  he  had  done  so  with  a  shrewd  con- 
viction that  Wilmot  must  be  trusted  to  find 
all  the  fortitude  necessary  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Foyambe,  of  Portland-place,  was  a 
very  rich  and  Influential  banker;  gouty 
enough  to  bear  out  the  tradition  of  his 
wealth,  and  courteous  and  wise  enough  to 
do  credit  to  his  calling.  He  was  not  de- 
^cribable  as  a  city  man,  however,  but  was, 
An  the  contrary,  a  pleasure  and  fashion-lov- 
ing old  gentleman,  who  was  perfectly  versed 
in  the  ways  of  society,  au  courarU  of  all  the 


gossip  of  "  town,"  very  popular  in  the  gay- 
est and  in  the  most  select  circles,  on  au- 
thority upon  horses,  though  he  never  rode, 
learned  in  wines,  though  he  consumed  them 
in  great  moderation,  believed  not  to  possess 
a  relative  in  the  world,  and  more  attached 
to  Chudleigh  Wilmot  than  to  any  human 
being  alive,  at  his  present  and  advanced 
period  of  existence.  The  old  gentleman 
and  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  father  had  been 
chums  in  boyhood  and  friends  in  manhood; 
and  the  friendship  he  felt  for  the  younger 
man  was  somewhat  hereditary,  though  Wil- 
mot's qualities  were  precisely  of  a  nature  to 
have  won  Mr.  FoUambe's  regard  on  their 
own  merits.  He  had  watched  Wilmot's 
course  with  the  utmost  interest,  pride,  and 
pleasure.  His  unflagging  industry,  his  de- 
termined energy,  commanded  his  sympathy ; 
and  he  anticipated  a  triumphant  career  of 
professional  success  and  renown  for  his 
favorite.  The  intelligence  that  he  had  de- 
termined, if  not  to  relinquish,  at  least  to 
suspend  his  professional  labors,  gave  the 
kind  old  gentleman  sincere  concern.  He 
did  not  jinderstand  it ;  he  repeated  over  and 
over  again;  he  could  not  make  it  out;  it 
was  not  like  Wilmot.  Of  course  he  could 
not  say  distinctly  to  him  that  he  had  never 
supposed  his  wife  to  be  so  dear  to  him  that 
her  death  must  needs  revolutionize  his  life. 
But  if  he  did  not  say  this,  Wilmot  discerned 
it  in  his  manner ;  but  still  he  ofiered  no  ex- 
planation. He  could  not  remain  in  England ; 
he  must  go.  His  health,  his  mind  would 
give  way,  if  he  did  not  get  away  into  an- 
other scene,  into  new  associations.  All 
remonstrance,  all  argument  proved  unavail- 
ing; and  when  Wilmot  bade  his  old  friend 
farewell,  he  left  him  half  angry  and  hall 
mistrustful,  as  well  as  altogether  depressed 
and  sorrowAil. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HIS  GRATEFUL  PATIENT. 

She  has  destroyed  herself  I  That  was  the 
key-note  to  all  his  thoughts.  Destroyed 
herself — made  away  with  herself!  De- 
stroyed herself  I  He  was  not  much  of  a 
reading  man  —  had  not  time  for  it  in  all  his 
occupations ;  but  what  were  those  two  lines 
which  would  keep  surging  up  in  his  beating 
brain,  and  from  time  to  time  finding  expres- 
sion on  his  trembling  tongue  — 


*  Baihly  ImportnnMB, 
Gone  to  her  death." 
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Gone  to  hor  dcatlx !  He  repeated  the  words 
a  thonsond  times.  Dead  now ;  gone  to  her 
last  account,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  with 
all  her  imperfections  on  her  head."  Gone, 
without  chance  or  power  of  recall;  gone 
without  a  word  of  explanation  between 
them,  without  a  word  of  sympathy,  with- 
out a  word  of  forgiveness  on  cither  side. 
He  had  often  pictured  their  parting,  he 
dying,  she  dying,  and  had  imagined  the 
scene ;  how,  whichever  of  them  found  life 
ebbing  away,  would  say  that  they  had  mis- 
understood the  other  perhaps,  and  that  per- 
haps life  might  have  been  made  more  to 
each,  had  they  been  more  suitable;  but 
that  they  had  been  fEiithfhl,  and  so  on ;  and 
perhaps  hereafter  they  might,  &c.  He  had 
thought  of  this  often;  but  the  end  had 
come  now,  and  his  ideas  had  not  been  real- 
ized. There  had  been  no  parting,  no  mu- 
tual forgiveness,  no  last  words  of  tenderness 
and  hope.  He  had  not  been  there  to  soothe 
her  dying  hour;  to  tell  her  how  he  acknowl- 
edged all  her  goodness,  and  how,  though 
perhaps  he  had  not  made  much  outward 
manifestation,  he  had  always  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  discharge  of  her  wifely  du- 
ties to  him.  He  had  not  been  present  to 
have  one  whispered  explanation  of  how 
each  had  misunderstood  the  other,  and  how 
both  had  been  In  the  wrong;  to  share  in 
one  common  prayer  for  forgiveness,  and 
one  common  hope  of  future  meeting.  There 
had  been  no  explanation,  no  forgiveness; 
he  had  parted  from  her  almost  as  he  might 
flrom  any  every-day  acquaintance;  he  had 
written  to  her  such  a  letter  as  he  might 
have  written  to  Whittaker,  who  had  taken 
his  practice  temporarily;  and  now  he  re- 
.  turned  to  find  her  dead !  Worse  than  dead ! 
Dead  probably  by  her  own  act,  by  her  own 
hand! 

Stay !  He  was  losing  his  head  now ;  his 
pulse  was  at  fever-heat,  his  skin  dry  and 
hot.  Why  had  this  terrible  supposition 
taken  such  fhst  hold  upon  him?  There 
was  the  evidence  of  the  ring  and  of  the 
leaden  seal.  Certainly  practical  evidence; 
but  the  motive,— where  was  the  motive? 
Suppose  now,  —  and  a  horrible  shudder  ran 
through  him  as  the  supposition  crossed  his 
mind,  —  suppose  now  that  this  had  become  a 
matter  for  legal  inquiry?  suppose  —  Heaven 
knows,  how  —  suppose  that  the  servants  had 
suspected,  and  had  talked,  and  — and  the 
law  had  interfered  —  what  motive  would 
have  been  put  forward  for  Mabel's  self- 
destruction  ?  He  and  she  had  never  had  a 
word  of  contention  since  iheir  marriage; 


no  one  could  prove  that  there  had  ever  been 
the  smallest  disagreement  between  them; 
her  home  had  been  such  as  befitted  her 
station ;  no  word  could  be  breathed  against 
her  husband's  character;  and  yet,  — 

**  Anywbere,  anywhere. 
Oat  of  the  world  r> 

That  was  another  couplet  ftom  the  same 
poem  that  was  fixed  in  his  brain,  ami  that 
he  found  himself  constantly  quoting,  when 
he  was  trying  to  assign  reasons  lor  his 
wife's  suicide.  Was  Henrietta  Prendergast 
right,  after  all?  Had.  his  whole  married 
life  been  a  mistake,  a  Dead-Sea  apple  with- 
out even  the  gorgeous  external,  a  hollow 
sham,  a  delusion,  and  a  mockery  culminat- 
ing in  the  semblance  of  a  crime  ?  "  Any- 
where out  of  the  world,"  eh?  And  "  out  of 
the  world "  had  meant  at  first,  in  the  early 
days,  when  the  first  faint  davvniags  of  dis~ 
content  rose  in  her  mind,  then  —  "  anywhere 
out  of  the  world  "  was  a  poor,  dejected  cry 
of  repining  at  her  want  of  power  to  influ- 
ence her  husband,  to  make  herself  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  his  profession,  to  wean  him 
fVom  the  constant  pursuit  of  science  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  domestic  bliss,  and  to  ren- 
der him  her  companion  and  her  lover.  But 
if  Henrietta  Prendergast  were  right,  that 
must  have  been  a  mere  fancy,  which,  com- 
pared to  the  wild  despair  that  prompted  the 
heart-broken  shriek  of  "anywhere  out  of 
the  world"  at  last,  and  which,  according  to 
that  authority,  meant— anywhere  for  rest 
and  peace  and  quiet,  anywhere  where  I  may 
stifle  the  love  which  I  bear  him,  may  be  no 
longer  a  fetter  and  a  clog  to  him,  and  might 
have  to  sufller  the  knowledge  that  though 
bound  to  me,  he  loves  Madeleine  Kilsyth. 

He  loves  Madeleine  Kilsyth!  As  the 
thought  rose  in  his  mind,  he  found  himself 
audibly  repeating  the  sentence.  His  dead 
wife  thought  that ;  and  in  that  thought  found 
life  insupportable  to  her,  and  destroyed 
herself!  His  dead  wife!  Straightway  his 
thoughts  flew  back  through  a  series  of 
years,  and  he  saw  himself  first  married,  — 
young,  earnest,  and  striving.  Not  Sn  love 
with  his  wife,  —  that  he  never  had  boen,  he 
reflected  with  something  like  self- excuse,  — 
not  in  love  with  Mabel,  but  actually  proud 
of  her.  When  he  flrst  commenced  his  con- 
nection, and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
great  railway  contractor's  wife  at  Clapham, 
and  that  great  dame,  who  was  the  ruling 
star  in  her  own  circle,  intimated  her  inten- 
tion of  calling  on  Mrs.  Wilmot,  Wilmot  re- 
membered how  he  had  thanked  his  stars  that 
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tie  had  had  the  good  luck  to  espouse  a  girl 
than  whom  the  great  Mrs.  Sleepers  hcrs^^ 
was  not  more  thoroughly  presentable,  more 
perfectly  well-mannered.  He  recollected 
the  first  Interview  at  his  littl^,  modest, 
badly-ftirnished  house,  with  the  dingy  maid- 
servant decorated  with  one  of  Mabel's  cast- 
ofT  gowns  and  the  arrival  of  the  great  lady 
in  her  banging,  swinging  barouche,  with  her 
tawdry  ill-got-up  footman,  and  her  evident 
astonishment  at  the  way  in  which  everything 
was  made  the  most  of,  and  at  the  taste  which 
characterized  the  rooms,  and  her  open 
mouthed  wonder  at  Mabel  herself,  in  her 
turned  black-silk  dress  and  her  neat  linen 
cufl^  and  collar,  and  her  impossibility  to  pa- 
tronize, and  her  declaration  delivered  to  him 
the  next  day,  that  his  wife  was  <<  the  nicest 
little  woman  in  the  world,  and  a  real  lady  I " 

Out  of  the  gloom  of  long-since  vanished 
days  came  a  thousand  little  reminiscences, 
each  '<  garlanded  with  its  peculiar  flower," 
each  touchingly  remindful  of  something 
pleasant  connected  with  the  dead  woman 
whom  he  had  lost.  Long  dreary  nights 
which  he  had  passed  in  reading  and  work- 
ing, and  which  she  had  spent  in  vaguely 
wondering  what  was  to  be  the  purport  and 
result  of  all  bis  labor.  No  sympathy  I  that 
had  been  his  cry  I  Good  God  I  —  as  though 
he  had  not  been  demented  in  fancying  that 
a  young  woman  could  have  had  sympathy 
with  his  dry  studies,  his  physiological  ex- 
periments. No  sympathy  1  what  sympathy 
had  he  shown  to  her?  The  mere  physical 
struggle  in  the  race,  the  hope  of  winning, 
the  dawning  of  success,  had  irradiated  his 
life,  had  softened  the  stony  path,  and 
pushed  aside  the  briers,  and  tempered  the 
dlfllcultles  In  his  career;  but  how  had 
she  benefited?  In  sharing  them?  But  had 
be  permitted  her  to  share  them?  had  he 
ever  made  her  a  portion  of  himself?  had  he 
not  laughed  aside  the  notion  of  her  entering 
into  the  vital  alfalrs  of  his  career,  and  told 
her  that  any  assistance  firom  her  was  an  im- 
possibility? That  she  was  self-contained 
and  unsympathetic,  he  had  said  to  himself  a 
thousand  times.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
asked  himself  who  had  made  her  so ;  —  and 
the  answer  was  anything  but  consoling  to 
him  In  his  then  desolate  fhune  of  mind. 

These  thoughts  were  constantly  present 
to  him:  he  found  It  impossible  to  shake 
them  off;  in  the  few  minutes*  interval  be- 
tween the  exit  of  one  patient  and  the  en- 
trance of  another.  In  his  driving  fh)m  hous  ^ 
to  house,  his  mind  instantly  gave  up  the 
with  which  it    had  recently    been! 


occupied,  and  tamed  back  to  the  dead 
woman.  He  would  sit,  apparently  looking 
vacantly  before  him,  but  In  reality  trying  to 
recall  the  looks,  words,  ways  of  his  dead 
wife.  He  tried  —  oh,  how  hard  I  —  to  recall 
one  look  of  content,  of  happiness,  of  thor- 
ough trust  and  love ;  but  he  tried  in  vain. 
A  general  expression  of  quiet  suffering, 
which  had  beco^Ie  calm  through  contin- 
uance, varied  by  an  occasional  glance  of 
querulous  impatience  when  he  might  have 
been  betrayed  into  dilating  on  the  impor* 
tance  of  some  case  in  which  he  happened 
to  be  engaged  and  the  Interest  with  which 
it  filled  him, —these  were  his  only  rccoUec* 
tlons  of  Mabel's  looks.  Nor  did  his  re- 
membrance of  her  words  and  ways  afford 
him  any  more  comfort.  True  she  had  never 
said,  certainly  had  never  said  to  him,  that 
her  life  was  anything  but  a  happy  one ;  bat 
she  had  looked  it  often.  Even  he  felt  that 
now,  reading  her  looks  by  the  light  of  mem- 
ory, and  wondered  that  the  truth  had  never 
struck  him  at  the  time.  He  remembered 
how  he  would  look  up  off  his  work  and  see 
her,  her  hands  lying  listlessly  in  her  lap,  her 
eyes  staring  vacantly  before,  so  entranced, 
so  rapt  in  her  own  thoughts,  that  she  would 
start  violently  when  he  spoke  to  her.  She 
always  had  the  same  answer  for  his  ques- 
tions at  those  times.  What  was  the  matter 
with  her?  Nothing!  What  should  be  the 
matter  with  her?  — What  was  she  thinking 
of?  Nothing,  at  least  nothing  that  could 
possibly  interest  him.  Did  her  presence 
there  annoy  him,  because  she  would  go 
away  willingly  if 'it  did?  And  the  voice  in 
which  this  was  said  —  the  cold,  hard,  dry, 
unsympathlzlng  voice  I  Good  God  I  If  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  mindM  of  her, 
if  he  had  not  bestowed  such  attention  and 
affection  as  Ls  due  i^om  a  husband  to  his 
wife,  surely  there  was  some  small  excuse 
for  him  In  the  manner  in  which  his  clumsy 
approaches  had  been  received  I 

At  times  he  felt  a  wild,  Inexplicable  desire 
to  have  her  back  again  with  him,  and  fell 
into  a  long  train  of  thought  as  to  what  he 
should  do  supposing  all  the  events  of  the 
past  three  months  were  to  turn  out  to  have 
been  a  dream  —  as  indeed  he  often  fancied 
they  would;  and  on  his  retura  he  were  to  go 
up  Into  the  drawing-room,  whither  he  never 
penetrated  since  his  return,  and  were  to 
find  Mabel  sitting  there,  prim  and  orderly, 
among  the  prim  and  orderly  furniture. 
Should  he  alter  his  method  of  life,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  her? 
How  was  It  to  be  done?    It  would  be  im- 
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possible  for  Iiim  now  to  give  np  his  con- 
firmed ways ;  impossible  for  him  to  give  up 
his  reading  and  his  work,  and  fi'ittcr  away 
his  evenings  in  talking  his  wife  to  the  gaye- 
ties  to  which  they  were  invited.  What 
wild  nonsense  was  he  thinking  of  I  It  was 
done  —  it  was  over;  he  should  never  find 
his  wife  waiting  for  him  again  when  he  re- 
turned; she  was  dead;  she  had  destroyed 
herself! 

As  this  horrible  thought  burst  upon  him 
again  with  tenfold  its  original  horror,  he 
buried  his  face  In  his  hands,  and  bowed  his 
head  npon  the  writing-table  in  trout  of  him 
in  an  agony  of  despair.  He  could  bear  it 
no  longer;  it  was  driving  him  mad.  If  he 
only  knew  —  and  yet  he  dared  not  Inquire 
more  closely;  the  presumptive  evidence 
was  horribly  strong,  was  thoroughly  sufii- 
cient  to  rob  him  of  his  peace  of  mind,  of 
his  clearness  of  intellect.  Then  the  terrible 
consequeuces  of  the  discovery,  the  aw  Ail 
duty  which  it  imposed  upon  him,  flashed 
upon  his  laboring  consciousness.  He  dared 
not  inquire  more  closely?  No,  not  he.  As 
a  physician,  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
the  result  of  any  such  inquiry  would  be. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  any  other 
case,  where  he  was  merely  professionally 
and  not  personally  interested,  his  first  idea 
for  the  solution  of  such  doubts  as  then  op- 
pressed him,  had  they  existed  in  any  one 
else,  would  have  been  to  suggest  the  ex- 
humation of  the  body,  and  its  rigid  exam- 
ination. He  knew  perfectly  well  that,  har- 
boring such  doubts  as  were  then  racking 
and  torturing  his  distracted  mind,  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  insist  on  such  steps  be- 
ing taken.  He  was  no  squeamish  woman, 
no  nervous  man,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  death*s  dread  handiwork;  that  was  fa- 
miliar to  him  from  constant  experience,  from 
old  hospital  custom,  f^om  his  education  and 
his  studies.  8hould  this  dread  idea  of  Ma- 
bel's self-destruction,  now  ever  haunting 
him,  ever  present  to  his  mind  —  should  it 
cross  the  thoughts  of  any  one  else,  would 
not  the  necessity  for  exhumation  be  the  first 
notion  that  would  present  itself?  Suppose 
he  were  to  suggest  it?  Suppose  he  were  to 
profess  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  ac- 
counts of  Mallei's  illness  given  him  by 
Whittaker,  and  were  to  insist  upon  positive 
proof,  professionally  satisfactory  to  him,  of 
his  wife's  disease?  Of  course  he  would 
make  a  deadly  enemy  of  Whittaker;  but 
that  he  thought  but  little  of;  his  name 
stood  high  enough  to  bear  any  slur  that 
might  be  thrown  upon  it  Arom  that  quarter. 


and  his  reputation  would  stand  higher  than 
ever  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  boldly  deter- 
mining to  ftice  a  disagreeable  inquiry,  rather 
than  allow  such  a  case  to  be  slurred  over. 
And  the  inquiry  made,  and  Whlttaker's 
statement  proved  to  be  generally  correct,  at 
best  it  would  be  thought  that  Dr.  Wllmot 
was  somewhat  morbidly  anxious  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  wife's  death;  an  anxiety  which 
would  be  anything  but  prejudicial  to  him  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  his  frtends,  while  the 
relief  to  his  own  overcharged  mind  would 
be  immediate  and  complete.  Relief!  Ah, 
once  more  to  feel  relief  would  be  worth  all 
the  responsibility.  He  would  see  about  il 
at  once ;  he  would  give  the  necessary  In- 
formation, and  — but  suppose  the  result  did 
not  turn  out  as  he  would  hope  to  see  It? 
suppose  all  the  information  given,  the  cor- 
oner's warrant  obtained,  the  exhumation 
made,  the  examination  complete,  and  the 
result  — that  Mabel  had  destroyed  herself? 
The  first  step  taken  in  such  a  mutter  would 
be  an  immediate  challenge  to  public  atten- 
tion ;  the  press  would  bear  the  whole  matter 
broadcast  on  its  wings ;  Dr.  Wllmot  and  his 
domestic  affUirs  would  become  a  subject  for 
gossip  throughout  the  land ;  and  if  proved 
that  Mabel  had  destroyed  herself,  her  mem- 
ory would,  at  his  instance,  remain  ever 
crime-tainted.  Even  if  the  best  happened ; 
if  Whittaker's  Judgment  were  indorsed, 
would  not  people  ask  whether  it  was  not 
odd  that  a  suspicion  of  foul  play  should 
have  crossed  the  husband's  mind,  whether 
Mrs.  Wilmot  in  her  lifetime  may  not  have 
used  such  a  threat ;  and  if  so,  might  not  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  supposed 
use  of  the  threat  be  inquired  into,  the  mo- 
tives questioned,  the  home-life  discussed? 
Hour  after  hour  he  revolved  this  in  his 
mind,  purposeless,  wavering.  Finally  he 
decided  that  he  would  leave  matters  as  they 
were,  saying  to  himself  that  such  a  course 
was  merely  Justice  to  his  dead  wife,  on 
whose  memory,  were  she  guilty  of  self- 
slaughter,  he  should  be  the  last  to  bring 
obloquy,  or  even  suspicion.  He  felt  more 
comfortable  after  having  come  to  this  de- 
cision —  more  comfortable  in  persuading 
himself  that  he  was  guided  by  a  tender  feel- 
ing towards  the  dead  woman.  He  said 
"Poor  Mabel ! "  to  himself  several  times  in  . 
thinking  over  It,  and  shook  his  head  dole- 
fully ;  and  actually  felt  that  if  she  had  been 
prompted  by  his  neglect  to  take  this  .step, 
his  omitting  to  call  public  attention  to  It 
was  in  itself  some  amende  for  his  neglect. 
But  even  to  himself  he  would  not  allow  this 
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Bonl-galding  Inflaence  in  the  matter.  He 
blinked  it,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  it ;  refused 
to  listen  to  it,  and  —  was  led  by  it  all  the 
same.  Chudleigh  Wilmot  tried  to  persuade 
himself,  did  persuade  himself  that  he  was 
acting  solely  in  deference  to  his  dead  wife's 
memory;  but  what  really  influenced  his 
conduct  was  the  knowledge  that  the  arousal 
of  the  smallest  suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  wife's  death,  the  smallest  scandal  about 
himself  would  inevitably  separate  him,  hope- 
lessly and  forever,  Arom  Madeleine  Kilsyth. 
The  great  question  as  to  whether  Mabel  had 
destroyed  herself  still  remained  unanswered. 
He  was  powerless  to  shake  off  the  impres- 
sion, and  under  the  impression  he  was  use- 
less; he  could  do  justice  neither  to  himself 
nor  his  patients.  He  must  get  away ;  give  up 
practice  at  least  for  a  time,  and  go  abroad ; 
go  somewhere  where  he  knew  no  one,  and 
where  he  himself  was  quite  unknown  — 
somewhere  where  he  could  have  rest  and 
quiet  and  surcease  of  brain-work ;  where  he 
could  face  this  dreadful  incubus,  and  either 
get  rid  of  it,  or  school  himself  to  bear  it 
without  its  present  dire  effect  on  his  life. 

He  would  do  that,  and  do  it  at  once.  The 
death  of  his  wife  would  afford  him  sufficient 
excuse  to  the  world,  which  knew  him  as  a 
highly  nervous  and  easily  impressible  man, 
and  which  would  readily  understand  that 
he  had  been  shattered  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  blow.  As  to  his  practice,  he  was  well 
content  to  give  that  up  for  a  short  time ;  he 
knew  his  own  value  without  being  in  the 
least  conceited  —  knew  that  he  could  pick  it 
up  again  Just  where  he  left  it,  and  that  his 
patients  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  him. 
He  had  felt  that  when  he  was  at  KilsytlK 

At  Kilsyth  I  The  word  j arred  upon  him  at 
once.  To  give  up  his  practice  even  for  a 
time  meant  a  temporary  estrangement  fh>m 
Madeleine ;  meant  a  shutting  out,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  of  sun  and  warmth  and 
light  and  life,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
way  was  darkest  and  his  path  most  beset. 
His  mind  had  been  so  fully  occupied  since 
his  rcurn,  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  give 
a  few  flseting  thoughts  to  Madeleine.  He 
!felt  a  kind  of  horror  at  permitting  her  even 
In  his  thoughts  to  be  connected  with  the 
dreadful  subject  which  filled  them.  But 
now  when  the  question  of  departure  was 
being  considered  by  him,  he  naturally  turned 
to  Madeleine. 

To  leave  London  now  wonld  be  to  throw 
away  forever  his  chance  with  Madeleine 
Kilsyth.  His  chance  with  her?  Yes,  his 
chance  of  winning  her !    He  was  a  Aree  man  I 


now — tree  to  take  his  place  among  her  biiI« 
tors,  and  try  his  chance  of  winning  her  for 
himself.  How  wcaderfUl  that  seemed  to 
him -^  to  be  unfettered,  to  be  free  to  woo 
where  he  liked  I  Last  time  he  had  drifted 
into  marriage  carelessly  and  without  pur- 
pose —  it  should  be  very  different  the  next 
time.  But  to  leave  London  now  would  be 
throwing  away  forever  his  chance  with  Mad- 
eleine. He  knew  that ;  he  knew  that  he  had 
established  a  claim  of  gratitude  on  the  fam- 
ily, which  Kilsyth  himself,  at  all  events, 
would  gladly  allow,  and  which  Lady  Muriel 
would  probably  not  be  prepared  to  deny. 
As  for  Madeleine  herself,  ho  knew  that  she 
was  deeply  grateful  to  him,  and  thoroughly 
disposed  to  confide  in  him.  This  was  all  he 
had  dared  to  hope  hitherto;  but  now  hewa^ 
in  a  position  to  try  and  awaken  a  warmer 
feeling.  Gratitude  was  not  a  bad  basis  to 
begin  on,  and  he  hoped,  he  did  not  know  it 
was  so  long  since  the  days  of  Maria  Strutt — 
and  thinking  it  over,  he  looked  blankly  in 
the  glass  at  the  crows'-fcet  round  his  eyes 
and  the  streaks  of  silver  in  his  dark  hair; 
but  he  thought  then  that  he  had  the  art  of 
pleasing  women,  unfortunate  as  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  particular  case.  But  if  he  were 
to  go  away,  the  advantageous  position  he 
had  so  luckily  gained  would  be  lost,  the 
ground  would  be  cut  away  fk'om  under  his 
feet,  and  on  his  return  he  would  have  great 
difiiculty  in  being  received  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  by  the  family ;  while  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  for  him  to  regain  the 
confidence  and  esteem  he  then  er^^^y^  ttom 
all  of  them. 

Was,  then,  Madeleine  Kilsyth  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  his  future  happiness?  That 
was  a  new  subject  for  consideration.  Hith- 
erto, while  that  —  that  barrier  existed,  he 
had  looked  upon  the  whole  affair  merely  as 
a  strange  sort  of  romance,  in  which  ideas 
and  feelings  of  which  he  had  never  had 
much  experience,  and  that  experience  long 
ago,  had  suddenly  revived  within  him. 
Pleasantly  enough;  for  it  was  pleasant  to 
know  that  his  heart  had  not  yet  been  enough 
trodden  down  and  hardened  by  the  years 
which  had  gone  over  it  to  prevent  it  receiv- 
ing seed  and  bearing  f^uit;  —  pleasantly 
enough ;  for  an  exchange  of  the  stem  real- 
ity of  his  work,  a  dry  world  with  the  bevy 
of  cares  which  are  ready  waiting  for  you  as 
you  emerge  from  your  morning's  tub,  and 
which  only  disappear  —  to  change  into  night- 
mares —  as  you  extinguish  your  be<l-room 
gas  —  an  exchange  of  this  for  a  little  of  that 
glamor  of  love  which  he  thought  never  to 
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meet  with  again,  could  not  fall  to  be  pleas- 
ant. Bat  the  affair  was  altered  now;  the 
occurrence  which  had  made  him  ft*ee  had  at 
the  same  time  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  use  his  f)reedom  to  a  certain  end. 
Under  former  circumstances  he  could  have 
been  frequently  in  Madeleine's  company,  — 
happy  as  he  never  had  been  save  when  with 
her,  — and  the  world  would  have  asked  no 
question,  have  lifted  no  eyebrow,  have 
shrugged  no  shoulder.  Dr.  WUmot  was  a 
married  man,  and  his  professional  position 
warranted  his  visiting  Miss  Kilsyth,  who 
was  his  patient,  as  often  as  he  thought 
necessary.  But  now  it  was  a  very  different 
matter.  Here  was  a  man,  still  young,  at 
least  quite  young  enough  to  marry  again ; 
and  if  it  were  said,  as  it  would  be,  that  he 
was  "constantly  at  the  house,"  people  — 
those  confounded  anouymous  persons,  the 
on  who  do  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
mischief  in  the  world  —  would  begin  to  talk 
and  whisper  and  hint;  and  the  girl's  name 
might  be  compromised  through  him,  and 
that  would  never  do. 

Did  he  love  her?  did  he  want  to  marry 
her?  As  he  asked  himself  the  question,  his 
thoughts^  wandered  back  to  Kilsyth.  He 
saw  her  lying  flushed  and  fevered,  her  long 
golden  hair  tossing  over  her  pillow,  a  bright 
light  in  her  blue  eyes,  her  hot  hands  clasped 
behind  her  burning  head  —  or,  better  still, 
in  her  convalescence,  when  she  lay  still  and 
tranquil,  and  looked  up  at  him  timidly  and 
softly,  and  thanked  him  in  the  ftdlest  and 
most  liquid  tones  for  all  hhs  kindness  to  her. 
And  he  remembered  how,  gazing  at  her, 
listening  to  her,  the  remembrance  of  what 
love  really  was  had  come  to  him  out  of  the 
far-away  regions  of  the  past,  and  had  moved 
his  heart  within  him  in  the  same  manner, 
but  much  more  potently  than  it  had  been 
moved  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Yes ;  the 
question  that  he  had  put  to  himself  admitted 
but  of  one  answer.  He  did  love  Madeleine 
Kilsyth;  he  did  want  to  marry  her!  To 
that  end  he  would  employ  all  his  energies ; 
to  secure  that  he  would  defer  everything. 
What  nonsense  had  he  been  talking  about 
giving  up  his  practice  and  going  away  ?  He 
would  remain  where  he  was,  and  marry 
Madeleine ! 

And  Henrietta  Prendergast  ?  The  thought 
of  that  woman  struck  him  like  a  whip.  If 
he  were  to  marry  Madeleine  Kilsyth,  would 
not  that  woman,  Henrietta  Prendergast, 
Mabcl*s  intimate  and  only  fWend  — would 
not  she  proclaim  to  the  world  all  that  she 
knew  of  the  Jealousy  in  which  the  dead  wo- 
10 


man  held  the  young  girl?  Would  not  his 
marriage  be  a  confirmation  of  her  story? 
Might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  talk  might  create  other  talk;  that 
the  manne  v  of  her  death  might  be  discussed ; 
that  it  might  be  suspected  that,  driven  to  it 
by  Jealousy, — that  is  how  they  would  put 
it,  —  Mrs.  WUmot  had  destroyed  herself? 
And  If  "  they  "  put  It  so.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  deny  it.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having 
been  successful  in  his  profession  had  created 
hosts  of  enemies,  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  adverse  wind,  and  do  their 
best  to  blast  his  renown  and  bring  him  down 
fjrom  the  pedestal  to  which  he  had  been  ele- 
vated.  Then  bit  by  bit  the  scandal  would 
grow, — would  permeate  his  practice,— would 
become  general  town-talk.  He  would  see 
the  whispers  and  the  shoulder-shrugs  and 
the  uplifted  eyebrows,  and  perhaps  the  cool 
manner  or  the  possible  cut.  Could  he  stand 
that  ?  Could  a  man  of  his  sensibility  endure 
such  talk?  could  he  bear  to  feel  that  his  do- 
mesticity was  being  laid  bare  before  the 
world  for  the  comment  of  each  idler  who 
might 'choose  to  while  away  his  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  story  ?  Impossible  I  Ko ;  soon- 
er keep  in  his  present  dreary,  hopeless,  iso- 
lated position,  sooner  give  up  all  chances  of 
winning  Madeleine,  sooner  even  retrograde. 
He  had  no  children  to  provide  for,  and  could 
always  have  enough  to  support  him  in  a 
sufficient  manner.  He  would  give  it  all  up ; 
he  would  go  away;  he  would  banish  forever 
that  day-dream  which  he  had  permitted  him 

self  to  eijoy,  and  he  would 

A  letter  was  brought  in  by  his  servant  — 
an  oblong  note,  sealed  with  black  wax,  in  an 
unfamiliar  handwriting.  He  turned  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  then  opened  it,  and  read 
as  follows,  — 

**  Brook-street,  Thursday. 

<*D]EAR  Dr.  Wilmot,  — We  have  heard 
with  very  great  regret  of  your  sad  loss,  and 
we  all,  Lady  Muriel,  papa,  and  myself,  beg 
you  to  receive  our  sincere  condolence.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  at  such  a  time  to 
attempt  to  offer  consolation  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  intrusion ;  but  I  think  I  may  say 
that  we  are  especially  concerned  for  you,  as 
it  was  your  attendance  on  me  which  kept 
you  Arom  returning  home  at  the  time  you 
had  originally  intended.  I  can  assure  yon  I 
have  thought  of  this  very  often,  and  it  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  Pray 
understand  that  we  can  none  of  us  ever 
thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  kindness  to 
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as  at  Kilsyth.  With  anited  kind  regards, 
deur  Dr.  Wilxnot,  your  giatefUl  patient, 
*'  Madeleine  Kilsyth. 
'<P.  S.  I  have  a  rather  troublesome 
cough,  which  worries  me  at  night.  You 
recollect  telling  me  that  you  knew  about 
this?" 

H  J  the  Kilsyths  were  in  town.  His  grate- 
fh.  patient  I  He  could  fancy  the  half-smile 
on  her  lips  as  she  traced  the  words.  No ; 
he  would  give  up  his  notion  of  going  away  — 
at  least  for  the  present ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FAMILY  RELATIONS. 

When  the  Kilsyths  were  In  London,  which, 
according  to  their  geaei*al  practice,  was  only 
firom  February  until  June,  they  lived  in  a  big 
square  house  in  Brook-street, — an  old-fash- 
ioned house,  with  a  multiplicity  of  rooms, 
necessary  for  their  establishment,  which  de- 
manded besides  the  ordinary  number  of 
what  were  known  in  the  house-agent's  cat- 
alogue as  "  reception  rooms,'*  a  sitting- 
room  for  Kilsyth,  where  he  could  be  quiet 
and  uninterrupted  by  visitors,  and  read  the 
Times,  and  Scrope's  Salmon  Fishing,  and 
Colonel  Hawker  on  Shooting,  and  Cyril 
Thornton,  and  Gleig's  Subaltern,  and  Na- 
pier's History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
one  or  two  other  books  which  formed  his 
library;  where  he  could  smoke  his  cigar, 
and  pass  in  review  his  guns  and  his  gaiters 
and  his  waterproofs,  and  hold  colloquy  with 
his  man,  Sandy  MacCollop,  as  to  what  sport 
they  had  had  the  past  year,  and  what  they 
expected  to  have  the  next  — without  fear 
of  in terru  p tlon.  This  sanctuary  of  Kilsyth's 
lay  far  at  the  back  of  the  house,  at  the  end 
of  a  passage  never  penetrated  by  ordlnarf 
visitors,  who  Indeed  never  inquired  for  the 
master  of  the,  house.  Special  guests  were 
admitted  there  occasionally;  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  In  t'le  season  there  was 
a  council-fire,  to  which  some  of  the  keenest 
sportsmen,  who  knew  Kilsyth,  and  were 
about  to  visit  it  in  the  autumn,  were  admit- 
ted, —  round  which  the  smoke  hung  thick, 
and  the  conversation  generally  ran  In  mon- 
osyllables. 

Lady  Muriel's  boudoir  —  another  of  the 
extraneous  rooms  which  the  house-agent's 
catalogue  wotteth  not  of —led  off  the  prin- 
cipal staircase  through  a  narrow  passage ; 
and,  so  far  as  extravagance  and  good  taste 
could  oombine  In  luxury,  was  the  room  of 


the  house.  When  you  are  not  an  apprais 
er's  apprentice,  It  is  difficult  to  describe  a 
room  of  this  kind ;  It  Is  best  perhaps  to 
follow  little  Lord  Towcester's  description., 
who,  when  the  subject  was  being  discussed 
at  mess,  offered  to  back  Lady  Muriel's  room 
for  good  taste  against  any  In  London ;  and 
when  asked  to  describe  It,  said,  — 

**  Lots  of  flowers ;  lots  of  cushions ;  lots  , 
of  soft  things  to  sit  down  upon,  and  nic^  * 
things  to  smell;  and  Jolly  books — to  look  | 
at,  dcn't  you  know :  needn't  say  I  liaven't 
read  any  of  'em ;  and  forty  hundred  clocks, 
with  charming  chimin'  bells ;  and  china  mon- 
keys, you  know ;  and  fellows  with  women's 
heads  and  no  bodies,  and 'that  ^Ind  of  thing ;  ■ 
and  those  round  tables,  that  are  always/ 
sticking  out  their  confounded  third  leg  and 
tripping  a  fellow  up.    Most  charmln'  place j 
give  you  my  word."  "* 

Lord  Towcester's  description  was  not  a 
bad  one,  though  to  the  Initiated  In  his  pe- 
culiar phraseology  It  scarcely  did  Justice  to 
the  room,  which  was  In  rose-colored  silk  • 
and  walnut- wood;  which  had  etagires,  and  I 
what-nots,  and  all  the  fl-ivolousness  of  up-  i 
bolster^',  covered  with  all  the  most  expen- 
sive and  useless  china;  which  opened  into  ' 
a  little  conservatory,  always  fhll  of  sweet-  . 
smelling  plants,  and  where  a  little  fountain  ' 
played,  and  little  gold-flsh  swam,  and  the 
gas-jets  were  hidden  behind  swinging  bas- 
kets on  pendant  branches.  Tltere  was  a 
lovely  little  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
with  a  paper-stand  on  it  always  full  of  note- 
paper  and  envelopes  radiant  with  Lady  Mu- 
riel's cipher  and  monogram  worked  In  all 
kinds  of  expensive  ways,  and  with  a  series 
of  drawers,  which  were  ftiU  of  letters  and 
sketches  and  albums,  and  were  always 
Innocently  open  to  evei^body;  and  one 
drawer,  which  was  not  open  to  everybody, 
—  which  was  closed  indeed  by  a  patent 
Bramah  lock,,  and  which,  had  it  been  In- 
spected, would  have  been  found  to  contain 
a  lock  of  Stewart  Calrd's  hair  (cut  from  his 
head  after  death),  a  packet  of  letters  Arom 
,hlm  of  the  most  trivial  character,  and  a  copy 
of  Owen  Meredith's  Wanderer^  which  Lady/ 
Muriel  had  been  reading  at  the  time  of  her 
first  and  only  passion,  and  In  which  all  the 
passages  that  she  considered  were  applica- 
ble to  or,  bearing  on  her  own  situation  were 
thickly  pencil-scored.  But  It  never  was  in- 
spected, that  drawer,  and  was  understood 
by  any  who  had  ever  had  the  hardihood  to 
Inquire  about  It,  to  contain  household  ac« 
counts.  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  In  connection 
with  a  lock  of  a  dead  man's  hair,  a  bundle 
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of  a  dead  man's  letters,  a  pencil-marked 
copy  of  a  sentimental  poetl  The  idea  was 
too  absurd.  Ah,  how  extraordinarily  wise 
the  world  is,  aiiu  in  what  a  wonderAil  man- 
ner oar  power  of  reading  character  has  de- 
veloped ! 

Madeleine's  rooms  —  by  her  step-mother's 
grace  she  had  two,  a  sitting-room  and  a 
bedroom  —  are  up-stairs.  Small  rooms,  bat 
jvery  pretty,  and  arranged  with  all  the  sim- 
ple taste  of  a. well-bred,  right-thinking  girl. 
lier  hanging  book-shelves  are  well  filled 
'  with  their  row  of  poets,  thieir  row  of  "  use- 
ftal"  works,  their  Thonuu  ^  Xempi^,  their 
Longfellow's  JSifperion,  their  PUgrMB  Frog- 
rew,  their  Scenes  6f  Clerical  Life^  with  all 
the  Amos  Barton  bits  dreadfully  under- 
Hcored^  their  ChrishMs  Carol,  and  their 
Esmond.  The  neat  little  writing-table,  with 
its  gilt  mortar  inkstand,  and  its  pretty,  cost- 
ly nicknacks,— birthday  presents  from  her 
fond  father,  — stood  in  the  window;  and 
above  it  hung  the  cage  of  her  pet  canary. 
There  were  but  few  pictures  on  the  walls : 
a  water-color  drawing  of  Kilsyth,  bad 
enough,  with  impossible  perspective,  and  a 
very  coppery  sunset  over  very  spotty  blue 
hills,  but  dear  to  the  girl  as  the  work  of  the 
mother  whom  she  had  scarcely  known ;  a 
portrait  of  her  father  in  his  youth,  showing 
how  gently  time  had  dealt  with  the  brave 
old  boy ;  a  print  flrom  Grant's  portrait  of 
Lady  Muriel ;  and  a  photograph  of  Ronald 
in  his  uniform,  looking  very  grim  and  stern 
and  Puritan-like.  There  is  a  small  cottage- 
piano  too,  and  a  well-filled  music-stand,  — 
well-filled,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  its 
owner's  ideas,  but  calculated  to  fill  the  souls 
of  musical  enthusiasts  with  horror  or  pity ; 
for  there  is  very  little  of  the  severe  and  the 
classical  about  Madeleine  even  in  her  musi- 
cal tastes:  Clack's  Orfeo,  some  of  Men- 
delssohn's Utder  ohne  WbrUy^  and  a  few  se- 
lections Arom  Mozart,  quite  satisfied  her; 
and  the  rest  of  the  music-stand  was  filled 
with  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Rossini,  and  Verdi, 
Knglish  ballads,  and  even  dance  music. 
Upon  all  the  room  was  the  impress  and  evi- 
dence of  womanly  taste  and  neatness ;  noth- 
ing was  prim,  but  everything  was  properly 
arranged ;  above  all,  neither  in  books,  pic- 
tures, music,  nor  on  (he  dressing-table  or 
in  the  wardrobe  in  the  bedroom,  was  there 
the  smallest  sign  of  fastness,  that  almost 
omnipresent  drawback  to  the  charms  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day. 

Nigh  to  Madeleine's  rooms  was  a  big,  airy 
chambor,  with  a  shower-bath,  an  iron  bed- 
•tead,  a  painted  chest  of  drawers,  and  a 


couple  of  common  chairs,. for  its  solo  furni- 
ture. This  was  the  room  devoted  to  Cap- 
tain Kilsyth  whenever  he  stayed  with  his 
relatives,  and  had  been  fUrnished  according 
to  his  exact  injunctions.  It  was  like  Ron- 
ald himself,  grim  and  stern,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  Blue  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors by  Lady  Muriel's  little  children,  who 
used  to  hurry  past  its  door,  and  accredited 
it  as  a  perfect  stronghold  of  bogies.  This 
feeling  was  but  a  refiection  of  that  with 
which  the  little  girls,  Ethel  and  Maud,  re- 
garded their  elder  brother.  His  visits  to 
their  school-room,  periodically  made,  were 
always  looked  forward  to  with  Intense  Mght 
both  by  them  and  by  their  governess.  Miss 
Blathers  — a  worthy  woman,  untouchable  In 
Mangnall,  devoted  to  the  backboard,  with  a 
taXt  proficiency  in  music  and  French,  but 
with  an  unconquerable  tendency  towai*ds 
sentimentality  of  the  most  snivelling  kind. 
Miss  Blathers's  sentiment  was  of  the  G.  P. 
R.  James'  school;  she  was  always  on  the 
lookout  for  that  knight  who  was  to  come 
and  deliver  her  firom  the  bonds  of  govern- 
esshood,  wno  was  to  fling  his  arm  over  her, 
as  Count  Gismond  fiung  his  round  Mr. 
Browning's  anonymous  heroine,  and  lead 
her  off  to  some  land  where  OUendorf  was 
unknown,  and  Levlzac  had  never  been  heard 
of.  A  thoroughly  worthy  creature.  Miss 
Blathers,  but  horribly  Arlghtened  of  Ronald, 
who  would  come  into  the  school-room,  make 
his  bow,  pull  his  moustache,  and  go  off  at 
once  into  the  questions,  pulling  his  mous- 
tache a  great  deal  more,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  answers  he  received. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  Ronald 
came  to  Brook-street,  at  all  events  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  he  was  on  duty,  he 
was  of  course  with  his  regiment  in  bar- 
racks; and  when  he  had  opportunities  of 
devoting  himself  to  his  own  peculiar  studies 
and  subjects,  he  generally  took  advantage 
of  those  opportunities  with  his  own  partic- 
ular cronies.  He  would  ride  with  Made- 
leine sometimes,  of  a  morning,  occasionally 
in  the  Row,  but  oftener  for  a  long  stretch 
round  the  pretty  suburbs;  and  he  would 
dine  with  his  father  now  and  then ;  and  per- 
haps twice  in  the  season  would  put  in  an 
appearance  in  Lady  Mariel's  opera  box,  and 
once  at  a  reception  given  by  her.  But,  ex- 
cept perhaps  by  Madeleine,  who  always 
loved  to  see  him,  he  was  not  much  missed 
in  Brook-street,  where,  indeed,  plenty  of 
people  came. 

Plenty  of  people  and  of  all  kinds.  Con- 
stituents  up  from  ScoUand  on  business,  oi 
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Mends  of  constituents  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction flrom  their  fHends  to  Kilsyth :  to 
whom  also  came  old  boys  f^om  the  clubs» 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  liked  to 
smoke  a  morning  cigar  or  drink  a  before- 
luncheon  glass  of  sherry  with  the  hospita^ 
ble  laird;  old  boys  who  never  penetrated 
beyond  the  ground-floor,  save  perhaps  on 
one  night  in  the  season,  which  Lady  Muriel 
set  apart  for  the  reception  of  "the  House" 
and  "the  House*'  wives  and  daughters, 
when  they  would  make  their  way  up  stairs 
and  cling  round  the  lintels  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  eat  a  very  good  supper,  and  for 
three  or  four  days  afterwards  wag  their 
beads  at  each  other  in  the  bow-windows 
of  Brookes's  or  Barnes's,  and  inform  each 
other  with  great  solemnity  that  Lady  Muriel 
was  a  "very  fine  woman,"  and  that  "the 
thing  had  been  doosld  well  done  at  Kilsyth's 
the  other  night,  eh  ?  "  Other  visitors,  nom- 
inally to  Kilsyth,  but  In  reality  after  their 
reception  by  hlra  relegated  to  Lady  Mu- 
riel, keen-looking,  clear-eyed,  high-cheek- 
boned  men,  wonderfully  "  canny-looking," 
thoroughly  Scotch,  only  wanting  the  pinch 
of  snuff  between  their  fingers  and  the  kilt 
round  their  legs  to  have  fitted  them  for 
taking  their  station  at  the  tobacconists' 
doors,  —  factors  tcom  different  portions  of 
the  estate,  whom  Lady  Muriel  took  In  hand, 
and  with  them  went  carefUlly  through  every 
item  of  their  accounts,  leaving  them  mar- 
vellously Impressed  with  her  qualities  as  a 
woman  of  business. 

No  very  special  visitors  to  Lady  Muriel. 
Plenty  of  carriages  with  women,  young  and 
old,  elegant  and  dowdy,  aristocratic  and 
plebeian,  on  the  Aront  seat,  and  the  Court 
Guide  in  all  Its  majesty  on  the  back.  Plenty 
of  raps,  preposterous  In  their  potency,  de- 
livered with  unerring  aim  by  ambrosial 
mercuries,  who  disengaged  quite  a  cloud  of 
powder  In  the  operation;  packs  of  cards, 
delivered  Into  the  hands  of  the  hall-porter, 
over  whose  sleek  head  appeared  a  charm- 
ing perspective  of  other  serving-men ;  kind 
P!gards,  tender  Inquiries,  congratulations, 
condolence,  P.P.C/s,  all  the  whole  formuTa 
duly  gone  through  between  the  ambrosial 
creatures  who  have  descended  IVom  the 
monkey-board  and  the  plethoric  giant  who 
has  extricated  himself  from  the  leathern 
beehive — one  of  the  principals  In  the  mum- 
mery stolidly  looking  on  Arom  the  carriage, 
the  other  sitting  calmly  up  stairs,  neither 
taking  the  smallest  part,  or  caring  the  least 
about  it.  The  lady-vlsltors  did  not  come 
in,  as  a  rule,  but  tl  e  men  did,  almost  with- 


out exception.  The  men  arrived  ttom  half* 
past  four  till  half-past  six,  and  during  the  sea- 
son, came  in  great  numbers.  Why?  Well, 
Lady  Muriel  was  very  pleasant,  and  Miss 
Kilsyth  was  "  charmin',  quite  charmin'." 

Who?  Youth  of  all  kinds.  The  Junior 
portion  of  the  Household  Brigade,  horse 
and  foot,  solemn  plungers  and  dapper  little 
guardsmen ;  youth  fk'om  the  Whitehall  ofllces, 
specially  diplomatic  and  erudite,  and  dis- 
posed to  chaff  the  military  a.<s  ignoranc  of 
most  things,  and  specially  )f  spelling; 
Idlers  purs  et  simples,  who  had  been  last ' 
year  In  Norway,  and  would  be  the  next  in 
Canada,  and  who  suffered  socially  from 
their  perpetual  motion,  never  being  able 
to  retain  the  good  graces  which  they  had 
gained  or  to  recover  those  they  had  lost ; 
foreign  cUtacMs;  Junior  representatives  of 
the  plutocracy,  who  went  Into  society  into 
which  their  fathers  might  never  have 
dreamed  of  penetrating,  but  who  found  the 
"  almighty  dollar,"  or  its  equivalent,  when 
Judiciously  used,  have  all  the  open-sesame 
power;  an  occasional  Scotch  connection 
on  a  passing  visit  to  London,  and — Mrs.  ] 
M'Dlarmld.  / 

Who  was  Mrs.  M'Diarmld?  That  was  , 
the  first  question  every  one  asked  on  their  / 
introduction  to  her;  the  second,  on  theirr 
revisiting  the  house  where  the  introduction 
had  taken  place,  being,  "Where  is  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid?"  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  was  origi- 
nally Miss  Whiffln,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Whiffln, 
of  Salisbury-street  in  the  Strand,  who  let 
lodgings,  and  in  whose  parlors  George 
M'Dlarmid,  second  cousin  to  the  present  \ 
Kilsyth,  lived  when  he  first  came  to  Lon-  ,' 
don,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  student  in  the 
Inner  Temple.  A  pleasant  fellow,  George 
MDlarmld,  with  a  taste  for  pleasure,  and 
very  little  mon^y,  and  an  Impossibility  to 
keep  out  of  debt.  A  good-looking  fellow, 
with  a  bright  blue  eye  and  big  red  whiskers 
and  broad  shoulders,  and  a  genial,  Jo^'ial 
manner  with  the  "sex."  Deep  Into  Mrs. 
Whlflln's  books  went  George,  and  simul- 
taneously deep  into  her  daughter's  heart; 
and  finally,  when  Kilsyth  had  done  his  best 
for  his  scapegrace  kinsman,  and  could  do  no 
more,  and  nobody  else  would  do  anything, 
George  wiped  off  his  score  by  marrying 
Miss  Whiffln,  and,  as  she  expressed  it  to 
her  select  circle  of  friends,  "  making  a  lady 
of  her."  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  do 
that.  Nothing  on  earth  would  have  made  \ 
Hannah  Whiffln  a  lady,  any  more  than  any-  I 
thing  on  earth  could  have  destroyed  he* 
kindness  of  heart,  her  devotion  to  her  hua> 
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baud,  ncr  hard-working,  honest  striving  to 
do  her  duty  as  his  wife.  Kilsyth  would  not 
have  been  the  large-souled,  glorious  fellow 
that  he  was  if  ht  had  foiled  to  see  this,  or 
seeing,  had  failed  to  appreciate  and  recog- 
nize It.  George  M'Dlarmld  hemmed  and 
hawed  when  told  to  bring  his  wife  to  Brook- 
street,  and  blushed  and  stuttered  when  he 
brought  her;  but  Kilsyth  and  Lady  Muriel 
set  the  poor  shy  little  woman  at  her  ease  in 
an  instant,  and  seeing  all  her  good  qualities, 
remained  her  kind  and  true  iViends.  After 
two  years  or  so  George  M*Dlarmld  died  in 
his  wife's  arms,  blessing  and  thanking  her; 
and  after  his  death,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  knew  anything  about  It,  his  widow 
was  as  constant  a  visitor  to  Brook-street 
as  ever.  Why?  No  one  could  exactly  tell, 
save  that  she  was  a  shrewd,  clever  woman, 
with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  real  af- 
fection for  every  member  of  the  fiamily. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  that.  She  had 
been  tried  in  times  of  sickness  and  of 
trouble,  and  had  always  come  out  splen- 
didly. A  vulgar  old  lady,  with  curious, 
blunt  manners  and  odd  phrases  of  speech, 
which  had  at  first  been  dreadfully  trying; 
but 'by  degrees  the  regular  visitors  to  the 
house  began  to  comprehend  her,  to  make 
allowance  for  her  gaucherie8  and  her  quaint 
sayings  —  In  fact,  to  take  the  greatest  de- 
light in  them.  So  Mrs.  M*Diarmld  was 
constantly  in  Brook-street,  and  the  Are- 
quenters  of  the  five-o'clock  tea-table  pro- 
fessed to  be  personally  hurt  if  she  absented 
herself. 

A  shrewd  little  woman  too,  with  a  special 
care  for  Madeleine ;  with  a  queer  old-world 
notion  that  she,  being  herself  childless, 
should  look  alter  the  motherless  girl.  For 
Lady  Muriel  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld  had  the  high- 
est respect;  but  Lady  Muriel  had  children 
of  her  own,  and,  naturally  enough,  was  con- 
cerned about,  or  as  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld  ex- 
pressed it,  "wropped  np'*  in  them,  and 
ftfadelelne  had  no  one  to  protect  and  guide 
her  —  poor  soul  I  So  this  worthy  little  old 
woman  devoted  herself  to  the  motherless 
girl,  and  watched  over  her  with  duenna-llke 
care  and  almost  maternal  fidelity. 

Five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  days 
after  Wllmot  had  received  Madeleine's  little 
note ;  the  shutters  were  shut  in  Lady  Mu- 
rlcl's  boi^dolr,  the  curtains  were  drawn,  a 
bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
tea-equipage  was  ready  set  on  the  little 
round  table  close  by  the  hostess.  Not  many 
people  there.  Not  Kilsyth,  of  course,  who 
was  reading  the  evening  papers  and  chat- 


ting at  Brookes's,— not  Ronald,  who  scarce^ 
ly  ever  showed  at  that  time.  Madeleine, 
looking  very  lovely  In  a  tight-fitting  high 
violet- velvet  dress,  a  thought  pale  still,  but 
with  her  blue  eyes  bright,  and  her  golden 
hair  taken  off  her  face,  and  gathered  into  a 
great  knot  at  the  back  of  her  pretty  little 
head.  Near  her,  on  an  ottoman,  Clement 
Penruddock,  half-entranced  at  the  appear- 
ance of  his  own  red  stockings,  half  In  won- 
dering why  he  does  not  go  off  to  see  Lady 
Violet  Dumanoir,  his  fiancee.  Clem  is  al- 
ways wondering  about  this,  and  never 
seems  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result. 
Next  to  him,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
think  of  something  to  say,  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Brettles,  familiarly  known  as  <^  Bristles," 
IVom  the  eccentric  state  of  his  hair,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  madly  in  love  with  Made- 
leine Kilsyth,  and  who  has  never  yet  made 
greater  approaches  in  conversation  with  her 
than  meteorological  observations  in  regard 
to  the  weather,  and  blushing  demands  for 
her  hand  in  the  dance.  By  Lady  Muriel, 
Lord  Roderick  Douglas,  who  still  finds  his 
nose  too  large  for  the  rest  of  his  face,  and 
strokes  it  thoughtfblfy  In  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  as  though  he  could  thereby  quietly 
reduce  its  dimensions.  Frank  Only,  Sir 
Coke's  eldest  son.  but  recently  gazetted  to 
the  Body  Guards,  an  ingenuous  youth, 
dressed  more  like  a  tailor's  dummy  than 
anything  else,  especially  about  his  feet, 
which  are  very  small  and  very  shiny :  and 
Tommy  Toshiugton,  who  has  dropped  in  on 
the  ohance  of  hearing  something  which, 
cleverly  manipulated  and  well  told  at  the 
club,  may  gain  him  a  dinner.  In  the  imme- 
diate background  sits  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld,  knit- 
ting. 

Lady  Muriel  has  poured  out  the  tea ;  the 
gentlemen  have  handed  the  ladies  their 
cups,  and  are  taking  their  own;  and  the 
usual  blank  dnlness  has  follen  on  the  com- 
pany. Nobody  says  a  word  for  fbll  three 
minutes,  when  the  silence  is  broken  by 
Tommy  Toshington,  who  begins  to  find  his 
visit  unremunerative,  as  hitherto  he  has  not 
gleaned  one  atom  of  gossip.  So  he  asks 
Lady  Moriel  whether  she  has  seen  anything 
of  Colonel  Jefferson. 

"No,  indeed,"  Lady  Muriel  replied; 
*<  Colonel  Jefferson  has  not  been  to  see  us 
since  our  return." 

"Didn't  know  you  were  in  town,  per- 
haps," suggested  the  peace-loving  Tommy. 

"Must  know  that,  Toshington,"  says 
Lord  Roderick  Douglas,  who  had  no  great 
love  for  Charley  Jefferson,  assoclatirg  that 
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stern  commander  ^dth  varioas  causes  of 
heavy  fleld-days  and  refusals  of  leave. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  says  Tommy,  who  has 
never  been  Lord  Roderick's  guest  at  mess 
or  anywhere  else,  and  who  does  not  see  a 
chance  of  hospitality  In  that  quarter;  conse- 
quently is  by  no  means  reticent,  —"I  don't 
see  that;  how  was  he  to  know  it?" 

"Same  way  that  everybody  else  did  — 
throogh  the  Post.** 

"Tommy  can't  read  It,"  said  Penraddock; 
they  didn't  teach  spellln'  ever  so  long  ago, 
when  Tommy  was  a  boy." 

**  They  taught  manners,"  growled  Tommy, 
"  at  all  events ;  but  they  seem  to  have  given 
that  up." 

"Charley  Jefferson  Isn't  in  town,"  said 
"  Bristles,"  cutting  in  quickly  to  stop  the 
discussion ;  "  he's  down  at  Torquay.  Had 
a  letter  Arom  him  yesterday,  my  lady ;  last 
man  in  the  world,  Charley,  to  be  rude  — 
specially  to  you  or  Miss  Kilsyth." 

"I  am  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Brettles,"  said 
Lady  Muriel;  "I  fancied  Colonel  Jefferson 
must  be  away,  or  we  should  have  seen  him." 

"  People  go  away  most  strangellke,"  ob- 
served  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld,  ftom  the  far  dis- 
tance. "The  facilities  of  the  road,  the 
river,  and  the  rail,  as  I've  seen  It  somewhere 
expressed,  is  such,  that  one's  here  to-day. 
Lord  bless  you,  and  the  next  week  in  the 
Sydney  Isles  or  thereabouts." 

By  "the  Sydney  Isles  or  thereabouts," 
Mrs.  M'Dlarmld's  Arlends  had  by  long  ex- 
perience ascertained  that  she  meant  Aus- 
tralia. 

"  Scarcely  so  for  as  that  In  so  short  a 
time,  Aunt  Hannah,"  said  Madeleine,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  for  enough  to  fere  worse, 
as  the  expression  is.  I  don't  hold  with  such 
wanderings,  thinking  home  to  be  home,  be 
it  ever  so  homely." 

"  Yon  would  not  like  to  sro  for  away  your- 
self, would  you,  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld?"  asked 
Lord  Roderick. 

"  Not  I,  my  lord ;  Regent-street  for  me  Is 
quite  sufficient,  and  beyond  that  I  have  no 
Inspiration." 

"You've  never  been  able  to  get  Mrs. 
M'Dlarmld  even  so  far  as  Kilsyth,  have  you. 
Lady. Muriel?"  said  Clement. 

"  No ;  she  has  always  refused  to  come  to 
as.  I  think  she  Imagines  we're  utter  bar- 
barians at  Kilsyth." 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all,"  said  the 
old  lady ;  "  but  everybody  has  their  fkncles, 
and  knows  what  they  can  do,  and  where 
tney're  aseftd;  and  flincy  me  at  my  time  of 


life  tossing  my  cabers,  or  doing  my  Tnl- 
lochgorums,  or  whatever  they're  called,  be- 
tween two  crossed  swords  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  I    Scarcely  respectable,  I  think." 

"You're  quite  right,  Mrs.  Mac,  and  I 
honor  your  sentiments,"  said  Clem,  with  a 
half-grin. 

"  Not  but  that  I  would  have^one  through 
all  that  and  a  good  deal  more,  my  darling," 
said  the  old  lady,  putting  down  her  work, 
crossing  the  room,  and  taking  Madeleine's 
pale  face  between  her  own  fet  little  hands, 
"  to  have  been  with  you  In  your  Illness,  and 
to  have  nursed  you.  Duchesses,  Indeed  I " 
cried  Mrs.  Mac,  with  a  sniff  of  defiance  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  Northallerton  de- 
fection, —  "  I'd  have  duchessed  'em,  if  I'd 
had  ray  way  I " 

"You  would  have  been  the  dearest  and 
best  nurse  in  the  world,  T  know,  Aunt  Han- 
nah," said  Madeleine;  then  added,  with  a 
half  sigh,  "  though  I  could  not  have  been 
better  attended  to  than  I  was,  I  tlilnk." 

Lady  Muriel  marked  the  half  sigh  in- 
stantly, and  looked  across  at  her  step- 
daughter. Reassured  at  the  perfect  calm 
of  Madeleine's  face,  on  which  there  was  no 
blush,  no  tremor,  she  said, "  You  wrote  that 
note,  Madeleine,  according  to  your  fother*s 
wish?" 

"  Two  days  ago,  mamma." 

"  Two  days  ago  1  I  should  have  thonght 
that " 

"  Perhaps  he  Is  very  much  engaged, 
mamma,  and  I  knew  that  there  was  no 
pressing  need  of  his  services.    Dr.  Wllmot 

told  me  that "and  the  girl  hesitated, 

and  stopi^ed. 

"Is  that  Dr.  Wilmot  of  Charles-street, 
close  by  the  Junior?  Are  you  talking  of 
him?"  said  Penruddock.  "Doosld  clever 
feller  they  say  he  Is.  He's  been  attending 
my  cousin  Cranbrook — you  know  him.  Lady 
Muriel ;  been  awftiUy  bad,  poor  Cranbrook 
has ;  head  shaved,  and  holloing;  out,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing -- frightfhl ;  and  thl9 
doctor  has  pulled  him  through  like  a  bird 
—  splendidly,  by  Jove  I " 

"  He  drives  an  awfUl  pair,"  said  "  Bris- 
tles," who  was  horsey  in  his  tastes ;  "  saw 
'em  standing  at  Cranbrook's  door.  To  look 
at  'em,  you  wouldn't  think  they  could  drag 
that  thundering  big  heavy  brougham  — C 
springs,  dont  yon  know,  Clem?— and  yet 
when  they  start  they  nip  along  stunningly." 

"Ah,  those  poor  doctors  I"  said  Mrs. 
M'Dlarmld ;  "  f  often  wonder  how  they  live, 
for  they  take  no  exercise  now  all  the  streets 
are  M'Adam  and  wood  and  all  sorts  of  non« 
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sense !  When  there  was  good  sound  stone 
pavement,  one  was  bumped  about  In  your 
i;arriagc  like  riding  a  trotting-horsc,  and 
that  was  all  the  exercise  the  poor  doctors 
got.    Now  they  don't  get  that." 

'*  And  Dr.  Wilmot  attended  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  did  he,  Clem?"  asked  Madeleine, 
softly,  *'  and  brought  him  safely  through  his 
nines 3.    I'm  glad  of  that;  Fm  glad " 

*'  Dr.  Wilmot,  my  lady  I "  said  the  groom 
of  the  chambers. 

''  What  a  bore  that  doctor  coming,"  said 
Clement  Penruddock,  looking  round;  *' Just 
as  I  was  going  to  have  a  pleasant  talk  with 
Maddyl" 

"You  leave  Maddy  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
MDlarmid,  with  a  grunt,  **  and  go  off  to 
your  financier!" 

*'  My  financier,  Aunt  Hannah  ?  "  said  Clem, 
in  astonishment;  "I  haven't  one;  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  had." 

"Haven't  one?"  retorted  the  old  lady. 
"  Pray,  what  do  you  call  Lady  Vi  ?  " 

And  then  Clement  Penruddock  understood 
that  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  meant  his^fice«. 

Dr.  Wilmot  and  Madeleine  went,  at  Lady 
Muriel's  request.  Into  the  drawing-room. 

He  was  with  her  once  again;  looked  in 
her  eyes,  heard  her  voice  murmuring  thanks 
I  to  him  for  all  bis  papt  kindness,  touched  her 
I  hand,  —  no  longer  hot  with  fever,  but  trem- 
blingly dropping  into  his,  —  saw  the  sweet 
jsmile  which  had  come  upon  her  with  the 
earliest  dawn  of  convalescence.  At  the 
same  time  Wilmot  remarked  a  faint  flush 
ou  lier  cheek  and  a  balefbl  light  in  her  eyes, 
which  recalled  to  him  the  discovery  which 
he  had  made  at  Kilsyth,  and  which  he  had 
mentioned  to  her  father.  His  diagnosis  had 
been  short  then  and  hurried,  but  it  had  been 
true ;  the  seeds  of  the  disease  were  in  her, 
and,  unchecked,  were  likely  to  bear  fotal 
fruit.  Could  he  leave  her  thus  ?  could  he 
absent  himself,  bearing  about  with  him  the 
knowledge  that  she  whom  he  loved  better 
than  anything  on  earth  might  derive  benefit 
f  rom  his  assistance  —  might  indeed  owe  her 
Life  and  her  earthly  salvation  to  his  minis- 
tering care?  He  knew  well  enoagh  that 
though  her  father  had  given  him  his  thorough 
trust  and  confidence,  his  Mendship  and  his 
warm  gratitude,  yet  there  were  others  about 
her  who  had  no  share  in  these  feelings,  by 
whom  he  was  looked  upon  with  doubt  and 
suspicion,  and  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  relegate  him  to  his  position  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  who  had  fhlfiUed  what  was 
required  of  him,  and  had  been  discharged 
•^DOt  to  be  taken  up  again,  until  another 


case  of  necessity  arose.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  his  diagnosis  had  been  correct, 
and  that  her  life  required  constant  watch- 
ing, perpetual  care.  Well,  should  she  not 
have  it?  Was  not  he  then  close  at  ha  ad? 
Had  his  talent  ever  been  engaged  in  a  case 
in  which  he  took  so  deep,  so  vital  an  inter- 
est? Had  he  not  often  given  up  his  cTery 
thought,  his  day's  study,  his  night's  repose, 
for  the  mere  professional  excitement  of 
battling  the  insidious  advances  of  Disease 
—  of  checking  him  here,  and  countercheck* 
ing  him  there,  and  finally  cutting  off  his  sup- 
plies, and  routing  him  utterly  ?  and  would 
he  not  do  this  In  the  present  instance,  where 
such  an  .interest  as  he  had  never  yet  felt, 
such  an  inducement  as  had  never  yet  been 
held  out  to  him,  urged  him  on  to  victory? 

Ah,  yes ;  "  his  gratefhl  patient "  should 
have  greater  claims  on  his  gratitude  than 
she  herself  imagined.  He  had  seen  her  safe- 
ly through  a  comparatively  trifling  illness ; 
he  would  be  by  her  side  in  the  struggle  that 
threatened  her  life.  Come  what  might,  win 
or  lose,  he  should  be  there,  able,  as  he 
thought,  to  help  her  in  danger,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  to  himself  of  his  efforts. 

He  has  her  hand  in  his  now,  and  is  look- 
ing into  her  eyes  —  momentarily  only ;  for 
the  soft  blue  orbs  droop  beneath  his  glance, 
and  the  bright  red  flush  leaps  into  the  pale 
ch^ek.  Still  he  retains  her  hand,  and  asks 
her,  in  a  voice  which  vainly  strives  to  keep 
its  professional  tone,  such  professional  ques- 
tions as  admit  of  the  least  professional  put- 
ting. She  replies  in  a  low  voice,  when  sud- 
denly a  shadow  falls  upon  them  standing 
together;  and  looking  up,  they  see  Ronald 
Kilsyth.  Dr.  Wilmot  utters  the  intruder's 
name ;  Madeleine  is  silent. 

"  Tes,  Madeleine,"  says  Ronald,  address- 
ing her  as  though  she  had  spoken ;  "  I  have 
come  to  fetch  you  to  Lady  Muriel.  I  was 
not  aware,  sir,"  ho  added,  turning  to  Wil- 
mot, "  that  you  were  any  longer  in  attend- 
ance  on  this  young  lady.  I  thought  that 
her  illness  was  over,  and  that  your  service! 
had  been  dispensed  with." 

Constitutionally  pale,  Ronald  now,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  was  al- 
most livid ;  but  he  had  not  one  whit  more 
color  than  Chudleigh  Wilmot,  as  he  re- 
plied,— 

"You  were  right.  Captain  Kilsyth:  my 
professional  visits  are  at  an  end ;  it  Is  as  a 
fk'iend  that  I  am  now  visiting  your  sister." 

Ronald  drew  himself  up,  as  he  said,  — 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Dr.  Wilmot,  that 
you  are  on  such  terms  with  the  flunily  as 
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Justify  you  In  paying  these  friendly  visits. 
Madeleine,  come  with  me." 

The  girl  hesitated  for  an  instant;  but 
Ronald  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  walked 
off  with  her  to  the  door,  leaving  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  immovable  with  astonishment  and 
ra«e. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


GrVlNO  UP. 


Rage  was  quite  a  novel  passion  for  Chud- 
leigh Wilmot,  and  one  which,  like  most  new 
passions,  obtained  for  the  time  complete 
mastery  over  him.  In  his  previous  career 
he  had  been  so  steeped  in  study,  so  over- 
whelmed by  practice  —  had  had  every  hour 
of  his  time  so  completely  and  unceasingly 
occupied,  that  he  had  had  no  leisure  to  get 
into  a  rage,  even  if  he  had  had  the  slightest 
occasion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  occasion 
had  been  wanting  also.  During  the  time  he 
had  been  at  the  hospital  he  had  had  various 
tricks  played  upon  him,  —  such  tricks  as  the 
idle  always  will  play  upon  the  industrious, — 
but  he  had  not  paid  the  least  attention  to 
them;  and  when  the  perpetrators  of  the 
practical  jokes  found  they  were  disregarded, 
they  turned  the  tide  of  their  humor  upon 
some  one  else.  Ever  since  then  his  life  had 
flowed  in  an  even  stream,  which  never 
turned  aside  into  a  whirlpool  of  passion  or 
a  cataract  of  rage,  but  continued  its  calm 
course  without  the  smallest  check  or  shoal. 
In  the  old  days,  when  driven  nearly  to  mad- 
ness by  the  calm  way  in  which  her  husband 
took  every  event  in  life,  undisturbed  by  pub- 
lic news  or  private  worry,  finding  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  life  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  the  correctness  of  his  diagnoses, 
and  the  number  of  profitable  visits  daily 
entered  up  in  his  diary,  Mabel  Wilmot  would 
have  given  anything  If  he  had  now  and  then 
broken  out  into  a  fit  of  rage,  no  matter  for 
what  cause,  and  thus  cleared  the  dull,  heavy 
atmosphere  of  tranquil  domesticity  forever 
impending  over  them.  But  he  never  did 
break  out ;  and  the  atmosphere,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  never  cleared. 

But  Chudleigh  Wilmot  was  in  a  rage  at 
last.  By  nature  he  was  anything  but  a  cow- 
ard, was  endowed  with  a  keen  sensitiveness, 
and  scrupulously  honorable.  His  abstrac- 
tion, his  studiousness,  his  simple,  unworldly 
ways,  —  for  there  were  few  more  unworldly 
men  than  the  rising,  fashionable  physician,— 
all  prevented  his  easily  recognizing  that  he 
was  a  butt  for  intentional  ribaldry  or  insult; 


but  when,  as  in  this  case,  be  did  see  It,  it 
touched  him  to  the  quick.  As  a  boy  he 
could  laugh  at  the  practical  Jokes  of  his 
fellow-students ;  as  a  man  he  writhed  under 
and  rebelled  against  the  first  slight  that 
since  his  manhood  he  had  received.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  This  young  man,  this  Cap- 
tain Kilsyth,  her  brother,  had  studiously  and 
purposely  insulted  him,  and  insulted  him  be- 
fore her.  As  this  thought  rushed  through 
WllmoVs  mind,  as  he  stood  as  though  rooted 
to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  hini  in  the 
drawing-room  in  Brook-street,  his  first  feel- 
ing was  to  rush  after  Ronald  and  strike  him 
to  the  ground  as  the  penalty  of  his  presump- 
tion. His  fingers  itched  to  do  it,  clenched 
themselves  involuntarily,  as  his  teeth  set 
and  his  nostrils  dilated  involuntarily.  W  hat 
good  would  that  do?  None.  Come  of  it 
what  might,  Madeleine's  name  would  be 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  —  ah,  good  God !  be 
saw  it  all;  saw  the  newspaper  paragraph 
with  the  sensation-heading, "  Fracas  in  pri- 
vate life  between  a  gallant  officer  and  a  dis- 
tinguished physician;"  he  saw  the  blanks 
and  asterisks  under  which  Madeleine's  name 
would  be  concealed;  he  guessed  the  club 
scandal  which  —  no,  that  would  never  do. 
He  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  avenging 
himself  in  that  manner,  for  her  sake.  Bet- 
ter bear  what  he  had  borne,  better  bear 
slight  and  insult  worse  a  thousand-fold,  than 
have  her  mixed  up  in  a  newspaper  para- 
graph, or  given  over  to  the  genial  talk  of 
society. 

He  must  bear  it,  put  up  with  the  insult, 
swallow  his  disgust,  forego  his  revenge. 
There  was  not  enough  of  the  Christian 
element  In  Chudleigh  Wilmot*s  composition 
to  render  this  line  of  conduct  at  all  palata- 
ble to  him ;  but  it  was  necessary,  and  should 
be  pursued.  He  had  gone  through  all  this 
in  his  thought,  and  arrived  at  this  determi- 
nation before  he  moved  fi'om  the  drawing- 
room.  Then  he  walked  quietly  down  to 
Lady  Muriel's  boudoir,  entered,  chatted 
with  her  ladyship  for  five  minutes  on  in- 
different topics,  and  took  his  leave,  perfectly 
cool  without,  raging  hot  within. 

As  he  had  correctly  thought,  his  long 
absence  fVom  London  had  by  no  means 
iiyured  his  practice;  if  anything,  had  im- 
proved it.  In  every  class  of  life  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  making  yourself  too  cheap,  and 
the  healthy  and  wealthy  hypochondriacs, 
who  ttom  six-sevenths  of  a  fashionable 
physician's  clientele,  are  rather  incited  and 
stimulated  when  they  find  the  doctor  unable 
or  unwilling  to  attend  their  every  summons. 
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So  Wtt  raot'-H  practice  was  immense.  He  had 
a  very  large  uaiuber  of  visits  to  pay  that 
day,  and  he  paid  Ihem  all  with  thorough 
scrupulousness.  Never  had  his  manner 
been  more  suave  and  bland;  never  had  he 
listened  more  attentively  to  his  patients' 
narratives  of  their  complaints;  never  had 
his  eyebrow-upliftings  been  more  telling, 
the  nodaln^it  of  his  bead  thrown  In  more 
upfopos.  The  old  ladies,  who  worshipped 
bira,  thoaght  h!m  more  dellghtftil  than  ever ; 
the  men  were  more  and  more  convinced  of 
his  talent ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  having  no 
really  serious  case  on  hand,  Dr.  Wllmot 
permitted  himself  the  luxury  of  thought; 
and  while  he  was  clasping  Lady  Cawdor*s 
pulse,  or  peering  down  General  Donald- 
bain's  throat,  he  was  all  the  time  wonder- 
ing what  line  of  conduct  he  could  best  pur- 
sue towards  Ronald  and  Madeleine  Kilsyth. 
In  the  course  of  his  afternoon  drive  he 
passed  the  carriages  of  scores  of  his 
brother  practitioners,  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed hnrried  bows  and  nods,  all  of 
whom  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  Lancet 
or  of  their  diaries,  as  the  case  might  be, 
with  envy  at  their  hearts,  and  Jealousy  of 
the  successAil  man  who  succeeded  in  every- 
thing, and  who,  if  they  had  only  known  it, 
was  quivering  under  the  slight  and  insult 
which  he  had  just  received. 

His  visits  over,  he  went  home  and  dined 
quietly.  The  romantic  feelings  connected 
with  an  <'  empty  chair  "  troubled  Chudlelgh 
Wiimot  very  little.  He  had  never  paid  very 
lauch  attention  to  the  person  by  whom  the 
chair  had  been  filled ;  indeed  very  frequently 
during  Mabel's  lifetime  he  had  done  what 
he  always  had  done  since  her  death,  taken 
a  book,  and  read  during  his  dinner.  But  he 
could  not  read  on  this  occasion.  He  tried, 
and  failed  dismally;  the  print  swam  before 
his  eyes;  he  could  not  keep  his  attention 
for  a  moment  on  the  book;  he  pushed  it 
away,  and  gave  up  his  mind  to  the  subject 
with  which  it  was  preoccupied.   - 

Fair,  impartial,  and  Judicial  self-examina- 
tion—  that  was  what  he  wanted,  what  he 
must  have.  Captain  Kilsyth  had  insulted 
him,  purposely  no  doubt;  why?  Not  for  an 
instant  did  Wiimot  attempt  to  disguise 
from  himself  that  it  was  on  Madeleine's  ac- 
count ;  but  how  could  Captain  Kilsyth  know 
anything  of  his  (Wilmot's)  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  Madeleine ;  and  if  he  did  know  of 
them,  why  should  he  now  object;  Captain 
Kilsyth  might  be  standing  oat  on  the  ques- 
tion of  family ;  but  that  would  never  lead 
him  to  behave  in  so  brusque  and  ungentle- 
11 


manly  a  manner;  he  might  object  to  the 
alliance  —  to  the  alliance '  —  good  God  I 
here  was  he  giving  another  man  credit  foi 
speculating  on  matters  whicb  had  only 
dimly  arisen  even  in  his  own  brain! 

Still  there  remained  the  fact  of  Captain 
Kilsyth's  conduct  having  been  as  it  had 
been,  and  still  remained  the  question  — 
why?  To  no  creature  on  earth  had  he, 
Chudlelgh  Wiimot,  confided  his  love  for 
this  girl;  and  so  far  as  he  knew  — and  he 
searched  his  memory  careflilly  —  he  had 
never  in  iiis  manner  betrayed  his  secret  in 
the  remotest  degree.  Had  his  wife  been 
alive,  Ronald  Kilsyth  might  haye  objectea 
to  finding  him  In  close  converse  with  his 
sister;  yet  In  the  fact  of  his  having  a  wife 
lay-^ — 

It  fiashed  across  him  in  an  instant,  and 
sent  the  blood  rushing  to  his  heart.  The 
manner  of  his  wife's  death  *-  was  that 
known?  The  causes  which,  as  Henrietta 
Prendergast  had  hinted  to  him,  had  led 
Mabel  to  the  vial  with  the  leaden  seal,— 
had  they  leaked  out?  had  they  reached  the 
ears  of  this  young  man?-  Did  he  suspect 
that  Jealousy  —  no  matter  whether  with  or 
without  foundation  — of  his  sister  had  led 
Mrs.  WUniot  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  her- 
self? And  if  he  suspected  it,  why  not  a 
hundred  others?  The  story  would  fiy  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  This  Captain  Kilsyth  — 
no;  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  to  its  pro- 
mulgation; he  could  not  for  his  sister's 
sake;  but —  And  yet,  with  or  against 
Captain  Kilsyth's  wish,  it  must  come  out. 
When  his  visits  ceased  in  Brook-street,  as 
they  must  cease,  —  he  had  determined  on 
that;  when  he  no  longer  saw  Madeleine, 
who,  as  he  perfectly  well  knew,  had  been 
brought  to  London  with  the  view  of  being 
under  his  care,  would  not  old  Kilsyth  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  change  in  the  inten  Ic^ 
programme,  and  would  not  his  son  have  to 
tell  him  all  he  had  heard?  It  was  too  hor- 
rible to  think  of.  With  such  a  rumor  ii: 
existence  —  granting  that  it  was  a  rumor 
merely,  and  all  unproved  —  it  would  bo 
impossible  for  Kilsyth,  however  eagerly  he 
might  wish  it,  to  befriend  him,  —  at  least  la 
the  manner  in  which  he  could  best  befriend 
him,  by  encouraging  his  addresses  to  Mnd^ 
eleine.  Lady  Muriel  would  not  listen  to  it; 
Ronald  woold  not  listen  to  it,  even  if  those 
two  were  in  some  way,  —  he  could  not  think 
how,  but  there  might  be  a  way  of  getting 
round  those  two  and  winning  them  to  his 
side,  —  even  if  that  were  done,  while  thai 
horrible  story  or  suspicion  was  carreufciY 
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dnd  It  was  impossible  to  set  it  at  rest  with- 
out the  chance  of  establishing  it  firmly  for- 
nver»  —  Kilsyth  would  never  consent 'to  his 
marriage  with  Madeleine. 

He  must  at  once  tree  himself  Arom  the 
chance  of  any  story  of  this  kind  being  pro- 
mulgated. The  more  he  thought  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  more  he  saw  the  impossibility 
of  again  going  to  Brook-street,  after  what 
had  occurred ;  the  impossibility  of  his  ab- 
sence passing  without  remark  and  inquiry 
by  Kilsyth ;  the  impossibility  of  Ronald's 
withholding  his  statement  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  the  matter,  and  his  reasons  for  that 
conduct.  For  an  instant  a  ray  of  hope 
shot  through  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  soul,  as 
he  thought  that  perhaps  the  reasons  might 
be  infinitely  less  serious  and  less  damaging 
than  he  had  depicted  them  to  himself;  but 
it  died  out  again  at  once,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation.  He  had  been  indulging  in  a  day- 
dream fVom  which  he  had  been  rudely  and 
ruthlessly  waked,  and  his  action  must  now 
be  prompt  and  decisive.  There  was  an  end 
to  it  tUI ;  it  was  Kismet,  and  he  must  accept 
his  ftite.  No  combined  future  for  Made- 
leine and  him ;  their  paths  lay  separate,  and 
must  be  trodden  separately  at  onc.e;  her 
brothtr  was  right,  his  own  dead  wife  was 
right,  -«>  Jt  is  not  to  be  1 

There  must  be  no  blinking  or  shufi^ing 
wflh  the  question  now,  he  thought.  To  re- 
TOMSn  in  London  without  visiting  in  Brook- 
street  would  evoke  immediate  and  peculiar 
atteatlon;  and  It  was  plain  that  Ronald 
Kilsyth  had  determined  that  Dr.  Wilmot's 
visLto  to  Brook-street  were  not  to  be  re- 
newed. He  must  leave  London,  must  leave 
Engbnd  at  once.  He  must  go  abroad  for 
six  months,  for  a  year;  must  give  up  his 
practice,  and  seek  change  and  repose  in 
firesh  scenes.  He  would  spoil  his  future  by 
BO  doing,  blow  up  and  shatter  the  fabric 
which  be  had  reared  with  such  industry  and 
patience  and  self-denial;  but  what  of  that? 
He  should  ascribe  his  forced  expatriation 
and  retreat  to  loss  of  health,  and  he  should 
at  least  reap  pity  and  condolence ;  whereas 
now  every  moment  that  he  remained  upon 
the  scene  he  ran  the  chance  of  being  over- 
whelmed with  obloquy  and  scorn.  He  could 
imagine,  vividly  enough,  how  the  patients 
whom  he  had  refused  to  flatter,  whose  self- 
magined  maladies  he  had  laughed  at  and 
idlculed,  would  turn  upon  him;  how  his 
orother  practitioners,  who  had  always  hated 
lim  for  his  success,  would  point  to  the  Ail- 
fiiment  of  their  never-delivered  prophecies, 


and  make  much  of  their  own  idleness  and 
incompetency;  how  the  medical  Journals 
which  he  had  riddled  and  scathed  would 
issue  fierce  diatribes  over  his  fall,  or,  worse 
than  all,  sympathize  with  the  profession  on 
—  he  could  almost  see  the  words  in  print 
before  him  —  **  the  breach  of  that  confidence 
which  is  the  necessary  and  sacred  bond  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  patient.'* 

Anything  better  than  that ;  and  he  must 
take  the  decisive  step  at  once!  He  most 
give  up  his  practice.  Whittaker  ahoald 
have  it,  so  far  at  least  as  his  recommenda- 
tion could  serve  him.  He  should  have  that, 
and  must  rely  upon  himself  for  the  rest. 
Many  of  his  patients  knew  Whittaker  now, 
had  become  accustomed  to  him  during  the 
time  of  Wilmot's  absence  at  Kilsyth,  and 
Whittaker  had  not  behaved  badly  during 
that  —  that  horrible  affair  of  Mabel's  last  ill- 
ness. Moreover,  if  Whittaker  suspected 
the  cause  of  Mabel's  death,  —  and  Wilmot 
shuddered  as  the  mere  thought  crossed  his 
mind,  —  the  practice  would  be  a  sop  to  him 
to  induce  hina  to  hold  his  tongue  in  the 
matter.  And  he,  Wiknot,  would  go  away  — 
and  be  forgotten.  Better  that,  bitter  as  the 
thought  might  be  —  and  how  bitter  it  was, 
none  but  those  who  have  been  compelled, 
for  conscience'  sake,  for  honor's  sake,  for 
expediency's  sake  even,  to  give  up  in  the 
moment  of  success,  to  haul  down  the  flag, 
and  sheath  the  sword  when  they  knew  vic- 
tory was  in  their  grasp,  could  ever  tell ;  — 
better  that  than  to  remain  with  the  chance 
of  exposure  to  himself,  of  compromise  to 
her.  The  mental  overthrow,  the  physical 
suffering  consequent  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  his  wife,  would  be  sufficient  excuse  for 
this  step  to  the  world ;  and  there  were  none 
to  know  the  real  cause  of  its  '^eing  taken. 
He  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  enable  him 
to  live  as  comfortably  as  he  should  care  to 
live,  even  if  he  never  returned  to  work 
again;  and  once  tree  flrom  the  torturing 
doubt  which  oppressed  him,  or  rather  fh>m 
possibility  of  all  which  that  torturing  doubt 
meant  to  his  fevered  mind,  he  should  be 
himself  again. 

Beyond  his  position,  so  hardly  struggled 
for,  so  recently  attained,  he  had  nothing  to 
leave  behind  him  which  he  should  particu- 
larly regret.  He  had  been  so  self-contai  ned, 
Arom  the  very  means  necessary  for  attaining 
that  position,  had  been  so  circumscribed  in 
the  pleasures  of  his  life,  that  his  opportuni- 
ties for  the  cultivation  even  of  friendship 
had  been  very  rare.  He  should  *niss  the 
quaint,  caustic  corversation,  the  earnest. 
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hearty  liking  so  undeniably  existing,  even 
nnder  its  slight  yeneer  of  eccentricity,  of 
old  Foljambe ;  he  should  miss  what  he  used 
laughingly  to  call  his  "dissipation"  of  at- 
tending a  few  professional  and  scientific 
gatherings  held  in  the  winter,  where  the  talk 
was  all  '<  shop,"  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  taU  of  delight  to  the  listen- 
ers, and  specially  to  the  talkers ;  he  should 
miss  the  excitement  of  the  lecture-theatre, 
where  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else,  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  and  where  he 
shone  at  his  very  brightest,  and— that  was 
aU.  Kol  Kadeleinel  this  last  and  keen- 
est source  of  enjoyment  in  his  life,  this  pure 
spring  of  fireshness  and  vigor,  this  revivifl- 
catlon  of  early  hopes  and  boyish  dreams, 
this  young  girl,  the  merest  acquaintance 
with  whom  had  softened  and  purified  his 
heart,  had  given  aim  and  end  to  his  career, 
had  shown  him  how  dull  and  heartless,  how 
unloved,  unloving,  and  unlovely  had  been 
his  by-gone  time,  and  had  aroused  in  him 
such  dreams  of  uncensurable  ambition  for 
the  future,  —  she  must  be  given  up,  must 
become  a  "  portion  and  parcel  of  the  dread- 
ftil  past,"  and  be  dead  to  him  forever  I  She 
must  be  given  up  1  He  repeated  the  words 
mechanically,  and  they  rang  in  his  ears  like 
a  knell.  She  must  be  given  up  I  She  was 
given  up,  even  then,  if  he  carried  out  his  in- 
tention. He  should  never  see  her  again, 
should  never  see  the  loving  light  in  those 
blue  eyes  —  ah,  how  well  he  minded  him  of 
the  time  when  he  first  saw  It  in  the  earliest 
days  of  her  convalescence  at  Kilsyth,  and 
of  all  the  undefined  associations  which  It 
awakened  in  him  I  —  should  never  hear  the 
grateful  accents  of  her  soft,  sweet  voice, 
should  never  touch  her  pretty  hand  again. 
Por  all  the  years  of  his  life,  as  it  appeared 
to  Mm,  he  had  held  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  had  raised  them  at  the  rustle  of 
an  angel's  wings,  only  to  see  her  float  far 
beyond  his  reach.  For  all  the  years  of  his 
lifts  he  had  toiled  wearily  on  through  the 
parching  desert;  and  at  length,  on  meeting 
the  green  oasis,  where  the  Aresh  well  spar- 
kled so  cheerily,  had  had  the  cup  shattered 
ttom  his  trembling  hand. 

She  must  be  given  up!  She  should  be; 
that  was  the  very  keystone  of  the  arrange- 
ment. He  had  looked  the  whole  question 
fhlrly  in  the  fiice ;  and  what  he  had  proposed 
to  himself,  and  had  determined  on  abiding 
b}-,  he  would  not  shrink  Arom  now.  But  it 
was  hard,  very  hard.-  And  then  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  and  in  his  mind  retraced  all  the 
ctrcumstanoes  of  his  acquaintance  with  her ; 


last  of  all,  coming  upon  their  final  interview 
of  that  morning  in  the  drawing-rootn  at 
Brook-street.  He  was  sufficiently  calm  now 
to  eliminate  Ronald  and  his  truculence  ft*om 
the  scene,  and  to  think  only  of  Madeleine ; 
and  that  brought  to  his  remembrance  the 
reason  of  their  having  gone  into  the  draw- 
ing-room together,  to  consult  on  her  illness, 
the  weakness  of  the  lungs  which  he  had 
detected  at  Kilsyth. 

That  was  a  new  phase  of  the  sobjccty 
which  had  not  occurred  to  him  beforo.  Not 
merely  must  he  give  her  up  and  absent  him* 
self  {torn  her,  but  he  must  leave  her  at  a 
time  when  his  care  and  attention  might  be 
of  vital  Importance  to  her.  Like  most  lead- 
ing men  in  his  profession,  Chudleigh  Wil- 
mot,  with  a  fUll  reliance  on  himself,  com- 
bined a  wholesome  distrust  of  and  disbelief 
in  most  of  his  brother  practitioners.  There 
were  few — half  a  dozen  at  the  most,  per- 
haps —  in  whose  hands  Madeleine  might  be' 
safely  left,  if  they  had  some  special  interest, 
such  as  he  had,  in  her  case.  Such  as  he 
had  I  Wilmot  could  not  avoid  a  grim  smile 
as  he  thought  of  old  Dr.  Blenkiron,  with  his 
snuff-dusted  shlrt-fHll,  or  little  Dr.  Prater, 
with  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  feeling 
similar  interest  to  his  In  this  sweet  girL 
But  unless  they  had  special  interest  — un- 
less they  could  have  given  up  ^  certain 
amount  of  their  time  regularly  to  attending 
to  her— it  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as 
her  symptoms  were  for  ever  varying,  and 
wanted  constant  watching.  And  as  for  the 
general  run  of  the  profession,  even  men  so 
well  thought  of  as  Whlttaker  or  Perkins, 
he,  —  stay,  a  good  thought,  —  old  Sir  Savllle 
Bowe  would  probably  be  coming  to  town 
for  the  winter;  and  the  old  gentleman, 
though  he  had  retired  Arom  active  practice, 
would,  WUmot  made  sure,  look  after  Mad- 
eline for  him  as  a  special  case.  Sir  Savllle*8 
brain  was  as  clear  as  ever;  and  though  hlB 
strength  was  insufilcient  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  practice,  this  one  case  would 
be  an  amusement  rather  than  a  troul  le  to 
him.  Yes,  that  was  the  best  way  of  meet* 
ing  this  part  of  the  difficulty.  WUmot 
could  go  away  at  least  without  the  addi- 
tional anxiety  of  his  darling's  being  without 
competent  advice.  So  much  of  his  burden 
could  be  Ughtened  by  Sir  Savllle;  and  he 
would  sit  down  at  once  and  write  to  the 
old  gentleman,  asking  him  to  undertake  the 
chaige. 

He  moved  to  his  writing-table  and  sat 
down  at  it.  He  had  arranged  the  paper 
before   lim  and  taken  up  his  pen,  when  he 
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flnddenly  stopped,  threw  aside  the  pen,  and 
flung  himself  back  in  his  chair.  What  ex- 
case  was  he  about  to  make  to  his  old  mas- 
ter for  his  leaving  London  at  so  critical  a 
period  in  his  career  ?  He  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  that.  He  had  intended  saying 
that  Mrs.  Wilmot^s  sudden  death  had  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  physically  and  men- 
tally, that  he  felt  compelled  to  relinquish 
practice,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  to 
seek  abroad  for  that  rest  and  change  of 
scene  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him.  He  had  turned  tho  phrases  very  neatly 
In  his  mind,  but  he  had  forgotten  one  thing. 
He  had  forgotten  his  conversation  with  the 
old  gentleman  on  the  garden  walk  over- 
hanging the  brawling  Tay  on  the  morning 
when  he  received  the  telegram  tcom  Kil- 
syth. He  had  forgotten  how  he  had  laughed 
in  derision  when  Sir  Saville  had  asked  him 
.whether  he  was  in  love  with  his  wife ;  how 
he  had  curtly  hinted  that  Mabel  was  all  very 
well  in  her  way,  but  holding  a  decidedly  in- 
ferior position  in  his  estimation  to  his  prac- 
lice  and  his  work.  He  remembered  all  this 
now,  and  he  saw  how  utterly  fbtlle  it  w6uld 
be  to  attempt  to  put  off  his  old  fHend  with 
such  a  story.  What,  then,  should  be  the 
excuse?  That  his  own  health  had  given 
way  under  pressure  of  work?  Sir  Saville 
knew  well  how  highly  Wilmot  appreciated 
his  professional  opinion;  and  had  he  be- 
lieved the  story  —  which  was  very  unlikely 
—would  have  been  hurt  at  his  old  pupil's 
rushing  away  without  consulting  him.  In 
any  case  he  must  not  see  Sir  Saville,  who 
would  undoubtedly  cross-question  him  in 
detail  about  Mrs.  Wilmot's  illness.  He 
must  write  to  the  old  gentleman,  giving  a 
very  general  statement  and  avoiding  all 
particulars,  and  requesting  him  to  take 
Madeleine  under  his  charge. 

He  did  so.  He  wrote  fblly  and  affection- 
ately to  his  old  friend.  He  touched  very 
slightly  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  beyond 
hinting  that  that  occurrence  had  necessi- 
tated his  departing  at  once  for  the  Continent 
on  some  law-business  concerning  property, 
by  which  he  might  probably  be  detained  for 
some  time.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  his 
practice  to  Whittaker,  who  had  had  it,  as 
Sir  Saville  would  remember,  during  Chud- 
leigh's  absence  in  Scotland;  but  there  was 
one  special  case,  which  he  could  only  leave 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Saville  himself:  this  was 
Miss  Kilsyth.  Sir  Saville  would  remember 
his  (WUmot's)  disinclination  to  accede  to 
the  request  contained  in  the  telegram  on 


that  eventful  morning ;  and  indeed  it  seemed 
curious  to  himself  now,  when  he  thought 
of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  all  that 
household.  Kilsyth  himself  was  the  most 
charming,  &c.,  and  the  best  specimen  of  an, 
&c. ;  Lady  Muriel  was,  also,  and  her  little 
girls  were  angels.  Miss  Kilsyth  was  men* 
tioned  last  of  aU  the  fSetmlly  in  Wflmot's  let- 
ter,  and  was  merely  described  as  <<  an  in- 
teresting, amiable  girl."  This  portion  of 
the  letter  was  principally  occupied  with  de- 
tails of  her  threatened  disease ;  and  on  re- 
perusing  it  before  sending  it  away,  Wilmot 
was  greatly  struck  by,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
the  capital  manner  in  which  he  had  made 
his  interest  throughout  assume  a  purely 
professional  form.  But,  whether  profes- 
sionally or  not,  the  interest  was  very  ear- 
nestly put;  and  the  desire  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman should  break  through  his  retirement 
and  attend  to  this  particular  case  was  very 
strongly  expressed.  In  conclusion,  WUmot 
said  that  he  should  send  his  address  to  his 
old  friend,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  kept 
acquainted  with  Miss  Kilsyth's  state. 

Dr.  Wilmot  did  not  send  his  letter  to  the 
post  that  night.  He  read  It  over  the  next 
morning  after  seeing  his  home  patients,  and  ' 
when  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  to  take* 
him  off  ^on  his  rounds.  He  was  quite  satis 
fled  with  the  tone  of  the  letter,  which  he 
placed  in  an  envelope  and  was  Just  about 
to  seal,  when  his  servant  entered  and  an- 
nounced *<  Captain  Kilsyth." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

FACB  TO  FACE. 

"  Captain  Kilsyth  I "  No  time  fbr  Chud- 
leigh  Wilmot  to  deny  himself,  if  even  he  had 
so  wished;  no  time  to  recover  himself  fh>m 
the  excitement  which  the  announcement 
had  aroused.  He  saw  the  broad,  dark  out- 
line of  his  visitor  behind  the  servant. 

"  Show  Captain  Kilsyth  in." 

Captain  Kilsyth  came  in.  Wilmot  noticed 
that  he  was  very  pale  and  stern-looking,  but 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  yesterday's  ex- 
citement about  him.  It  had  become  second 
nature  to  Wilmot  to  notice  these  things ;  and 
he  found  himself  critically  examining  Ron- 
ald's external  appearance,  as  he  would  that 
of  a  patient  who  had  sought  his  advice. 

The  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Ronald 
spoke  flrst. 

<*  Ton  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here, 
Dr.  Wilmot,"  he  said ;  **  but  be  assured  that  I 
it  is  business  of  Importance  that  brings  me,"  ' 
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i^llmot  bowed  again.  He  was  fast  recov- 
aring  fVom  his  agitation,  but  scarcely  dared 
irust  himself  to  speak  Jast  yet. 

*<  I  see  your  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  I 
will  detain  you  but  a  very  few  moments. 
You  cai^  give  me,  say,  ten  minutes?" 

Wilmot  muttered  that  his  time  was  at 
Captain  Kilsyth's  disposal ;  an  avowal  which 
apparently  annojed  his  visitor,  for  he  said 
testily,— 

"  You  and  I  should  be  above  exchanging 
the  polite  trash  of  socl^^y,  Dr.  Wilmot.  I 
ain  come  here  to  speak  on  a  matter  which 
concerns  me  deeply,  and  those  very  near 
and  dear  to  me  even  more  deeply  still.  Are 
you  prepared  to  hear  me?  " 

Those  very  near  and  dear  to  him  I  O  yes ; 
Wilmot  was  prepared  to  hear  him  Ailly,  and 
said  as  much.  Would  Captain  Kilsyth  be 
seated?" 

"  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you,  Dr.  Wil- 
mot, as  a  Mend,"  commenced  Ronald,  drop- 
ping into  a  chair.  *^1  dare  say  you  are 
8carc<)Iy  prepared  for  that  avowal,  consid- 
ering my  conduct  at  our  interview  yesterday 
in  Brook-street.  Then  I  was  hasty  and  In- 
considerate ;  and  for  my  conduct  then  I  beg 
to  tender  my  apologies  frankly  and  freely. 
I  trust  they  will  be  received." 

There  was  an  odd,  square,  blunt  honesty 
even  in  the  manner  in  which  he  said  this 
that  prepossessed  Wilmot. 

*<As  frankly  and  freely  as  they  are  of- 
fered," he  replied. 

"  So  far,  agreed,"  said  Ronald.  "  Now, 
look  here.  I  am  a  very  bad  hand  at  beating 
about  the  bush ;  and  I  have  come  here  to 
8ay .things  the  mere  fact  of  saying  which  is, 
where  men  of  honor  are  not  concerned, 
compromising  to  one  of  the  persons  spoken 
of.  I  have  every  belief  that  you  are  a  man 
of  honor,  and  therefore  I  speak." 

Dr.  Wilmot  bowed  again,  and  said  that 
Captain  Kilsyth  complimented  him. 

"  No.  I  think  too  highly  of  you  to  do 
that.'  I  simply  speak  what  I  believe  to  be 
true,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  your  doings 
at  Kilsyth." 

Of  his  doings  at  Kilsyth?  A  man  of 
honor,  from  his  doings  at  Kilsyth  ?  Though 
perfectly  conscious  that  Ronald  was  watch- 
ing him  narrowly,  Chudleigh  Wilmot's 
cheeks  colored  deeply  at  this  point,  and  he 
was  silent. 

"Now,  Dr.  Wilmot,  I  must  begin  by  talk- 
ing to  you  a  little  about  myself — an  nn- 
profltable  subject,  bnt  one  necessary  to  be 
touched  upon  in  this  discourse  between  us. 
The  men  who  are  supposed  to  know  me 


intimately — my  own  brother  officers,  I 
mean  —  will  tell  you  that  I  am  an  oddity, 
an  extraordinary  fellow,  and  that  they  know 
nothing  about  me.  Nothing  is  known  of 
my  likes  or  dislikes.  I  am  believed  not  to 
have  any  of  either.  Now  this  is  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  the  question.  I  don't  know 
that  I  dislike  anyone  in  particular;  but  I 
have  my  affections.  I  am  very  fond  of  my 
flither;  I  adoie  my  sister  Madeleine." 

He  spoke  with  such  earnestness  and 
warmth,  that  Wilmot  looked  up  at  him,  half 
in  pleasure,  half  in  wonder.  Ronald  noticed 
the  glance,  and  said,  — 

*<  If  you  have  heard  me  mentioned  at  all, 
Dr.  Wilmot,  you  have  probably  heard  It  said 
that  I  am  a  man  with  a  stone  instead  of  a 
heart,  with  the  Cavalry  Officer's  Instructions 
instead  of  a  Bible ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
wonder  at  your  look  of  astonishment.  But 
what  I  have  stated  to  you  is  pure  and  simple 
fact.  I  love  these  two  infinitely  better  than 
my  life." 

Wilmot  bowed  again.  He  felt  ashamed 
of  his  reiterated  acquiescence,  but  had  noth- 
ing more  satisfactory  to  proffer. 

"  Now,  I  don't  see  much  of  my  family," 
pursued  Ronald.  "  Their  ways  of  life  are 
different  from  mine ;  and  except  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  London  we  are  seldom 
thrown  together.  This  may  be  to  be  re- 
gretted, or  it  may  not;  at  all  events,  the 
&ct  is  so.  But  whether  I  see  them  or  not, 
my  Interest  in  them  never  slackens.  There 
are  people,  I  know  —  most  people,  I  be-, 
lleve — to  whom  propinquity  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  for  affection.  They  must  be  near 
those  they  love  —  must  be  brought  into  con- 
stant communication,  personal  communica- 
tion with  them,  or  tiieir  love  dies  out. 
That  is  affection  of  a  type  which  I  cannot 
understand ;  it  is  a  great  deal  too  spaniel  or 
ivy-like  for  my  comprehension.  I  could  go 
on  for  years  without -seeing  those  I  love, 
and  love  them  all  the  same.  Consequently, 
although  when  th^  eight  or  nine  weekiaP 
whirl  which  ray  fkmlly  calls  the  London  sea- 
son is  at  an  end,  and  I  scarcely  see  them 
until  it  begins  again,  I  do  not  take  less  in- 
terest in  their  proceedings,  nor  is  my  keen 
aflbction  for  those  I  love  one  whit  dimin- 
ished.   You  follow  me?  " 

"  So  for,  perfectly." 

**  I  was  detained  here  on  duty  In  London 
during  last  August  and  September;  and 
even  if  I  had  been  free,  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  have  been  with  my  people  at  Kilsyth. 
As  I  have  Just  said,  their  ways  of  life,  their 
amusements  and  pursuits  are  different  from 
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mine,  and  I  should  probably  have  been  fol- 
lowing my  own  fancies  somewhere  else. 
But  I  always  hear  from  some  of  them  with 
the  greatest  regularity;  and  I  heard,  of 
course,  of  my  sister's  illness,  and  of  your 
'  being  called  in  to  attend  upon  her.  Your 
name  was  thoroughly  fiimiliar  to  me.  What 
my  friends  call  my  *  odd  ways  *  have  made 
me  personally  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  leading  member^ of  your  profession; 
and  directly  I  heard  that  you  had  arrived  at 
Kilsyth,  I  knew  that  Madeleine  could  not 
possibly  be  in  better  hands." 

To  any  one  else  Wilmot  would  have  said 
that  she  could  not  have  been  under  the 
charge  of  any  one  who  would  have  taken 
greater  interest  in  her  case ;  but  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  interview  of  yesterday,  and 
he  forbore. 

<*  I  was  delighted  to  hear  of  your  arrival 
at  Kilsyth,"  continued  Ronald,  '*  and  I  was 
deeply  gratefUl  to  you  for  the  unceasing 
care  and  anxiety  which,  as  reported  to  me, 
you  bestowed  upon  my  sister.  The  accounts 
which  I  received  vied  with  each  other  in  do- 
ing justice  to  your  skill  and  your  constant 
attention;  and  I  believe,  as  I  know  all  at 
Kilsyth  believed,  that,  under  Providence,  we 
owe  Madeleine's  life  to  you." 

"  You  will  pardon  my  interrupting  you. 
Captain  Kilsyth,"  said  Wilmot,  speaking  al- 
most for  the  first  time ;  "  but  you  give  me 
more  credit  than  I  deserve.  Miss  Kilsyth 
was  very  ill;  but  what  she  required  most 
was  constant  attention  and  watching.  The 
excellent  doctor  of  the  district,  —  I  forget 
his  name,  I'm  ashamed  to  say, — Joyce,  Dr. 
Joyce,  — would  have  been  thoroughly  eflfl- 
cient,  and  would  have  doubtless  restored 
Miss  KUsyth  to  health  as  speedily  as  I  did; 
only  unfortunately  others  had  a  claim  upon 
him,  and  he  could  not  devote  his  time  to 
her." 

<<  Exactly  what  I  was  saying.  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Wilmot,  of 
Cli'irles-street,  St.  James's,  —  in  his  own 
line  the  principal  physician  of  London,  — 
had  as  many  calls  upon  his  time  even  as  the 
excellent  doctor  of  the  district,  and  yet  he 
sacrificed  all  others  to  attend  on  Miss  Kil- 
syth." 

"  Dr.  Wilmot  was  away  ttom  his  patients 
on  a  holiday,  and  no  one  had  a  claim  upon 
his  time." 

"  And  he  made  the  most  of  his  holiday  by 
spending  a  great  portion  of  it  in  the  sick- 
room of  a  fever-stricken  patient  I  No  no. 
Dr.  Wilmot;  you  made  a  great  sacrifice  un- 
doubtedly.   Now,  why  did  you  make  it  ?  " 


He  turned  suvldenly  upon  Wilmot  as  ho 
spoke,  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
Wllmot's  color  came  again ;  he  moved  rest- 
lessly in  his  chair,  pressed  his  hands  ner- 
vously together,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  I  told  you,  Dr.  Wilmot,  that  I  was  about 
to  speak  of  things  the  mere  mention  of 
which,  were  we  not  men  of  honor,  would  be 
compromising  to  some  of  the  persons  spoken 
of.  I  ask  you  why  you  made  that  sacrifice 
of  your  professional  time.  I  ask  you  not 
n>r  infbrmatlon,  because  I  know  the  reason. 
Before  you  left  Kilsyth,  I  heard  that  my 
sister  W.-18  receiving  attention  ttom  a  most 
undesirable  quarter —from  a  quarter  whence 
it  was  impossible  that  any  good  could  arise. 
My  sister  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life,  and  the  news  distressed 
me  beyond  measure.  I  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  my  mind;  I  made  every  possible 
kind  of  inquiry.  At  length,  on  the  evening 
on  which  you  arrived  in  London  and  called 
on  me  at  my  club,  I  knew  that  you  were  the 
man  alluded  to  by  my  informant." 

No  change  in  Chudlelgh  Wlhnot.  His 
cheek  is  still  flushed,  his  eyes  still  cast 
down;  still  he  moves  restlessly  in  his  chair, 
still  his  hands  pluck  nervously  at  each  other. 

"  I  knew  it,  and  yet  I  hardly  could  believe 
it.  I  knew  that  men  of  your  profession, 
especially  men  of  such  eminence  in  your 
profession,  were  in  the  habit  of  being  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence ;  which  confidence  was  never  abused. 
I  knew  that  bystanders  and  lookers-on,  un- 
accustomed to  illness,  might  very  easily 
misconstrue  the  attention  which  a  physi- 
cian would  pay  to  a  young  lady  whose  oase 
had  excited  his  strong  professional  interest. 
I,  —  well,  constrained  to  take  the  worst  of 
it,  —  I  knew  that  you  were  a  married  man, 
and  I  thought  that  you  might  have  ad- 
mired Miss  Kilsyth,  and  that— that  when 
you  left  her  — there  —  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  feeling." 

No  change  in  Chudleigh  Wilmot.  His 
cheek  is  still  flushed,  his  eyes  still  cast 
down ;  still  he  moves  restlessly  in  his  chair, 
still  his  hands  pluck  nervously  at  each  other. 
Something  in  his  appearance  seemed  to 
touch  Ronald  Kilsyth  as  he  looked  at  him 
earnestly,  for  he  said,  — 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  could  think  so  now,  Dr. 
WUmotI  I  wish  to  God  I  could  think  so 
now  I  But  though  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
versed  in  these  matters,  I  have  a  certain 
amount  of  insight;  and  when  I  saw  yon 
standing  by  my  sister's  side  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  Brook-street  yesterday,  £   knew 
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tbat  the  inft>r»9atioQ  I  had  received  was 
correct."  Ue  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  then 
resnmed.  '<  I  am  a  blnnt  man,  Dr.  Wilmot, 
but  I  trust  neither  coarse  nor  unsympathetic. 
I  want  to  convey  to  you  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble that  yoa  have  made  a  mistake ;  that  for 
every  one's  sake  --  ours,  Madeleine's,  your 
own  —  this  thing  cannot,  must  not  be." 

A  change  in  Chudleigh  Wilmot  now.  He 
does  no:  look  up;  he  covers  his  brow  with 
his  left  oaud;  but  he  says  in  a  deep  husky 
voice, — 

"  There  is  —  as  you  are  aware  —  a  change 
in  my  circumstances:  I  am  —  I  am  free 
no  ^ ;  and  perhaps — in  the  future " 

'*In  no  future.  Dr.  Wilmot,"  interrupted 
Honald,  gravely,  but  not  unkindly.  "  Lis- 
ten to  me.  If,  as  I  half  suspected  you 
would,  you  had  flung  yourself  into  a  rage, 
—  denied,  stormed,  protested,  —  I  should 
simply  have  said  my  say,  and  left  you  to 
make  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it.  But  yon 
have  not  done  this,  and  — and  I  pity  you 
most  sincerely.  You  are,  as  you  say,  f^e 
now.  You  think  probably  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  at  some  fUture  time,  you  should 
not  ask  my  sister  to  become  your  wife. 
You  would  probably  uige  your  claims  upon 
her  gratitude  —  claims  which  you  think  she 
might  possibly  be  brought  to  allow.  It  can 
never  be,  Dr.  Wilmot.  I,  who  am  anything 
but,  in  this  sense,  a  worldly  man,  even  I 
know  that  your  presence  at  KiLsyth,  your 
long  stay  there,  to  the  detriment  of  your 
home  interests,  your  devotion  to  my  sister, 
have^  already  given  matter  for  talk  to  the 
gossips  of  society,  and  received  the  usual 
amount  of  malicious  comment.  And  if  you 
have  real  regard  for  Madeleine,  you  would 
give  up  anything  to  shield  her  Arom  that. 
Indorsed  as  would  be  the  imputation  and 
iniensifled  as  would  be  the  malice,  if  your 
r«'Iations  with  her  were  to  be  on  any  other 
footing  than  — they  ought  to  have  been." 

Quite  silent  now,  Chudleigh  Wilmot;  his 
band  still  covering  his  brow,  his  head  sunk 
upon  his  breast. 

<'I  said  I  pitied  you;  and  I  do,"  contin- 
aed  Ronald.  *'And  here,  understand  me, 
and  let  me  explain  one  point  in  our  position. 
Dr.  Wilmot.  What  I  have  to  say,  though 
it  may  pain  you  in  one  way,  will,  I  think, 
be  satisfiftctory  to  yoa  in  another.  You  may 
think  that  Madeleine  may  be  destined  by 
her  family  for  some  —  I  speak  without  the 
least  offence  —  some  higher  destiny;  that 
her  family  would  wish  for  her  a  husband 
higher  in  social  rank.    I  give  you  my  hon- 


or that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could 
not,  Arom  all  I  have  heard  of  you,  wish  my 
sister's  future  confided  to  a  more  honorable 
man.  Social  rank  and  dignity  weigh  very 
Uttle  with  me.  My  life  is  passed  generally 
with  those  who  have  won  their  spurs,  rather 
than  inherited  their  titles;  and  I  would  in- 
finitely sooner  see  my  sister  marrie  J  to  a 
man  whose  successful  position  in  life  was 
due  to  himself  than  to  one  who  merely  wore 
the  reflected  glory  of  his  ancestors.  So  fur 
you  would  have  been  a  suitor  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  me,  had  there  not  been  the  other 
unfortunate  element  in  the  matter." 

Ronald  ceased  speaking,  and  for  some 
minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then 
Chudleigh  Wilmot  raised  his  head,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  commenced  pacing  the 
room  with  long  strides;  Ronald,  perfectly 
understanding  his  emotion,  remained  pas- 
sively seated.  At  length  Wilmot  stopped 
by  Ronald's  chair,  and  said,  — 

**  When  you  entered  this  room,  you  told 
me  you  had  come  here  to  speak  to  me  as  a 
friend.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  you  have 
perfectly  fulfilled  that  implicit  promise.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  flrank,  more  can- 
did, and,  I  may  say,  more  tender  than  you 
have  been  with  me.  My  profession,"  said 
Wilmot,  with  a  dreary  smile, — "my  profes- 
sion teaches  us  to  touch  wounds  tenderly, 
and  you  seem  to  be  thoroughly  Imbued  with 
the  precept.  You  will  do  me  the  Justice  to 
allow  that  I  have  listened  to  you  patiently; 
that  I  have  heard  without  flinching  almost, 
certainly  without  complaint." 

Ronald  bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  Now,  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me.  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  as  sacred 
as  what  you  have  said  to  me,  and  will  not, 
could  not  be  mentioned  by  me  to  another 
living  soul.  When  I  received  your  father's 
telegram  summoning  me  to  your  sister's 
bedside,  there  was  no  more  heart-whole 
man  in  Britain  than  myself.  When  I  use 
the  word  <  heart-whole,'  I  do  not  intend  it 
to  convey  the  expression  of  a  perfect  con- 
tent in  the  affections  I  possessed,  as  you, 
knowing  I  was  married  and  settled,  might 
understand  it.  I  was  heart-whole  in  the 
sense  that,  while  I  was  thoroughly  skilled 
in  the  physical  state  of  my  heart,  its  mental 
condition  never  gave  me  a  thought.  I  bad, 
as  long  as  I  couH  recollect,  been  a  very 
hard-working  man.  I  had  married,  when  I 
first  established  myself  in  practice,  princi- 
pally, I  believe,  because  I  thought  it  the 
most  prudent  thing  for  a  young  physician 
to  do;   but  certainly  not  f^om  any  fueling 
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tLat  ever  caused  mj  heart  one  extra  pulsa- 
tion. You  must  not  be  shocked  at  this  plain 
speaking.  Recollect  that  you  are  listening 
to  an  anatomical  lecture,  and  go  thnmgh 
ivith  it.  All  the  years  of  my  married  lifb 
passed  without  any  such  feeling  being  called 
into  existence.  My — my  wife  was  a  woman 
of  quiet  domestic  temperament,  who  pur- 
sued her  way  quietly  through  life ;  and  I, 
thoroughly  engrossed  in  my  professional 
pursuits,  never  thought  that  life  had  any- 
thing better  to  engage  in  than  ambition, 
better  to  offer  than  success.  I  went  to  Kil- 
syth, and  for  weeks  was  engaged  in  con- 
stant, unremitting  attendance  upon  your 
sieter.  I  saw  her  under  circumstances 
which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have  in- 
vested the  most  uninteresting  woman  in 
the  world  with  interest ;  I  saw  her  deserted 
and  shunned  by  every  one  else,  and  left  en- 
tirely to  my  care ;  I  saw  her  in  her  access 
of  delirium,  and  afterwards  when  prostrate 
and  weak,  she  was  dependent  on  me  for 
everything  she  wanted.  And  while  she  and 
I  were  thus  together  — I  now  combating 
the  disease  which  assailed  her,  now  watch- 
ing the  sweet  womanly  patience,  the  more 
than  womanly  courage,  with  which  she  sup- 
ported its  attacks  —  I,  witnessing  how  pure 
and  good  she  was,  how  soft  and  gentle,  and 
utterly  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen, 
save  perhaps  in  years  long  past,  began  to 
comprehend  that  there  was,  after  all,  some- 
thing to  live  for  beyond  the  attainment  of 
success  and  the  accumulation  of  Ibes." 

Wilmot  stopped  here,  and  looked  at  his 
companion;  but  Ronald's  head  was  turned 
away,  and  he  made  no  movement ;  so  Wil- 
mot proceeded. 

"I  —  I  scarcely  know  how  to  go  on  here ; 
but  I  determined  to  tell  you  all,  and  I  will 
go  through  with  it.  You  cannot  tell,  you 
cannot  have  the  smallest  idea  of  what  I 
have  suffered.  You  were  pleased  to  call  me 
8  man  of  honor:  God  alone  knows  how 
I  cktruggled  to  deserve  that  title  from  you, 
from  every  member  of  Miss  Kilsyth's  fam- 
ily. 1  succeeded  so  well,  that  until  I  no- 
ticed the  expression  of  your  face  yesterday, 
:  I  believed  no  one  on  earth  knew  of  the  state 
of  my  feelings  towards  that  young  lady. 
At  Kilsyth,  when  I  first  felt  the  fascination 
creeping  over  me ;  when  I  found  that  there 
was  another,  a  better  and  a  brighter  be-all 
and  end-all  for  human  existence  than  I  had 
previously  imagined ;  when  I  found  that  the 
whole  of  my  career  had  hitherto  lacked, 
ttud  under  then  existent  circumstances  was 
likely  to  lock,  all  that  could  make  it  worth 


running  after,  the  want  had  been  disco. - 
ered ;  I  did  my  best  to  shut  my  eyes  to  what 
might  have  been,  and  to  content  myself 
with  what  was.  I  knew  that  though  my 
— my  wife  and  I  had  never  professed  any 
extravagant  affection  for  each  other;  that 
though  we  had  never  been  lovers,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  she  had 
discharged  her  duty  most  Ailthftilly  to  me, 
and  that  I  should  be  a  scoundrel  to  be  un- 
true to  her  In  thought  —  in  word,  of  course, 
Arom  other  considerations,  it  was  impossi- 
ble. I  did  my  best,  and  my  best  availed. 
I  succeeded  so  far,  that  I  left  your  father's 
house  with  the  knowledge  that  my  secret 
was  locked  in  my  own  breast,  and  that  I 
had  never  made  the  slightest  tentative  ad- 
vance to  your  sister,  to  see  if  she  were 
even  aware  of  its  existence.  More  than 
this.  During  my  attendance  on  Miss  Kil- 
syth, I  had  discovered  that  she  was  suffer- 
ing A:om  a  threatening  of  what  the  world 
calls  consumption.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
mention  this  to  your  father,  and  he  re- 
quested me  to  attend  her  professionally 
when  the  family  returned  to  London.  I 
agreed  —  to  him ;  but  I  had  long  reflection 
on  the  subject  during  my  return  journey, 
and  had  almost  decided  to  decline,  on  some 
pretext  or  another. 

"  Hear  me  but  a  little  longer.  I  need  not 
dwell  to  you  upon  the  event  which  has  oc- 
curred since  I  left  Scotland,  and  which  has 
left  me  a  free  man — tree  to  enjoy  legiti- 
mately that  happiness,  a  dream  of  which 
dawned  upon  me  at  Kilsyth,  and  which  I 
shut  out  and  put  aside  because  it  was  then 
wrong,  and  almost  unattainable.  Circum- 
stances are  now  so  altered,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  former,  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved  whether,  so  far  as  the  young  lady  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  latter.  In  my  desii^e  to 
do  right,  even  with  the  feeling  of  relief  and 
release  which  I  had,  even  with  the  hope 
which  I  do  not  scruple  to  confess  I  have 
nourished,  I  kept  flrom  Brook-street  until 
a  line  Arom  Miss  Kilsyth  summoned  me 
thither.  When  you  met  me  yesterday,  I  was 
there  in  obedience  to  her  summons.  Yoa 
know  that,  I  suppose,  Captain  Kilsyth  ?  '* 

**  I  made  inquiries  yesterday,  and  heard 
so.  I  said  at  the  outset,  Dr.  Wilmot,  that 
you  were  a  man  of  honor.  Your  conduct 
since  your  return,  and  since  the  return  of 
my  family,  weighed  with  me  in  the  utterance 
of  that  opinion." 

"  I  did  not  go  to  Brook-street  —  not  that 
I  did  not  fUlly  comprehend  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  my  position  since  I  had  lost 
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seen  I^Ilss  Kilsyth,  not  that  I  had  not  a  cer- 
tain half-latent  feeling  of  hope  that  I  might, 
now  I  had  the  legitimate  chance,  be  enabled 
to  roase  an  interest  in  her,  bat  because  I 
thought  it  was  perhaps  better  to  stay  away. 
If  I  did  not  see  her  again,  I  preposterously 
attempted  to  argue  to  myself,  the  feeling 
that  I  had  for  her  might  die  out.  I  have  seen 
her  again.  I  have  heard  from  you  that  my 
feelings  towards  your  sister  are  known  —  at 
least  to  you;  and  now  I  ask  you  whether 
you  still  think  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ask  Miss 
Kilsyth  to  be  my  wife  at  some  future  date  ?  " 
As  Chudleigh  Wilmot  stopped  speaking, 
he  bent  over  the  back  of  the  chair  by  which 
he  had  been  standing  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  Ronald.  It  was  veiy  seldom  that  Captain 
Kilsyth  dropped  his  eyes  before  any  one's 
gaze;  but  on  this  occasion  he  passed  his 
hand  hastily  across  them,  and  kept  them  for 
some  minutes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  A 
very  hard  struggle  was  going  on  in  Ronald 
Kilsyth's  mind.  He  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  decision  he  had  originally  taken, 
and  which  he  had  come  to  Charles-street 
for  the  pu^ose  of  Insisting  on  with  Wil- 
mot, was  the  right  one.  And  yet  Wilmot's 
story,  in  itself  so  touching,  had  been  so 
plainly  and  earnestly  told,  there  was  such 
evident  honesty  and  candor  in  the  man,  that 
lonald's  heart  ached  to  be  compelled  to  de- 
stroy the  hopes  which  he  felt  certain  that  his 
companion  had  recently  cherished.  More- 
over, in  saying  that  in  considering  Made- 
leine's future,  his  aspirations  for  her  mar- 
riage took  no  heed  of  rank  or  wealth,  Ronald 
simply  spoke  the  truth.  He  had  a  slight 
tendency  to  hero-worship;  and  a  man  of 
Wilmot's  talent,  and,  as  he  now  found,  of 
Wilmot's  integrity  aid  gentlemanly  feeling, 
was  Just  the  person  of  whose  friendship 
and  alliance  he  would  have  been  proud. 
Madeleine,  too  ?  In  his  own  heart  Ronald 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  Madeleine  was 
already  gratefhlly  fond  of  her  preserver, 
and  would  soon  become  as  passionately  at- 
tached to  him  as  the  mildness  of  her  nature 
would  admit ;  while  he  knew  that  she  would 
not  f'sel  that  she  was  descending  from  her 
social  position,  —  that  she  was  **  marrying 
beneath  her,"  to  use  the  ordinarily  accepted 
phrase,  in  the  smallest  degree.  And  yet — 
no,  it  was  Impossible  I  He,  Ronald  Kilsyth, 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  care  for  the 
talk  of  '^on,''  "they,"  "everybody,"  the 
social  scandal,  and  the  club  chatter,  while  it 
concerned  himself,  shrank  from  it  most  sen- 


sitively when  it  threatened  any  one  dear  to 
him.  Physicians  were  all  very  well  —  every 
one  knew  them,  of  course,  necessarily ;  but 
their  wives  —  Ronald  was  trying  to  recol- 
lect how  many  physicians'  wives  he  had 
ever  met  in  society,  when  he  recollected 
that  it  was  Madeleine,  who  would,  of 
course,  hold  her  own  position;  and « and 
then  came  a  thought  of  Lady  Muriel  and 
the  infiuence  which  sbe  had  over  his  father 
when  they  were  both  tolerably  agreed  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  impossible ;  and  he  most 
say  so. 

He  looked  up  straightforwardly  and  hon« 
estly  at  his  companion,  and  said,  "  I  wish  to 
God  that  I  could  give  you  a  different  answer, 
Dr.  Wilmot;  but  I  cannot.  I  still  think  it 
is  impossible." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Wilmot,  sadly.  « I 
have  looked  at  it,  as  you  may  imagine,  from 
the  most  hopefhl  aspect;  and  even  then  I 
am  compelled  to  confess  that  you  are  right. 
But,  see  here.  Captain  Kilsyth ;  whatever  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  I  can  go  through  with, 
—  all  save  slow  torture.  My  doom  must  be 
short  and  sharp— no  lingering  death.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is,"  he  continued,  striving  to 
repress  the  knot  rising  in  his  throat,— 
"  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  as  I  am  to 
give  up  this  hope  of  my  life,  I  must  quench 
it  utterly  and  at  once,  not  suffer  it  to  smoul- 
der and  die  out.  You  tell  me  —  no  I"  he 
added,  as  Ronald  put  out  his  hand.  "  I  do 
not  mean  you  personally,  believe  me.  I  am 
told  that  I  must  abandon  any  Idea  of  asking 
Miss  Kilsyth  to  be  my  wife,  and  — and  I 
agree.  But — I  must  never  see  Miss  Kil- 
syth again.  I  could  not  risk  the  chance  of 
meeting  her  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
I  would  not  run  the  chance  of  being  thrown 
with  her  again.  I  should  do  my  best  to 
hold  to  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  marked 
out  for  myself;  but  I  am  mortal}  and,  as 
such,  liable  to  err." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  do  yoQ 
intend  to  do  with  yourself?  "  asked  Ronaldy 
with  one  hand  plucking  at  his  moustache, 
and  the  other  hooked  round  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

"  To  do  with  myself  I "  echoed  Wilmot. 
"To  fiyfrom  temptation.  The  thing  that 
every  sensible  man  does  when  he  really 
means  to  win.  It  is  only  your  braggarts 
who  stop  and  vaunt  the  excellence  of  their 
virtue,  and  give  in  after  all.  Read  that  let- 
ter, Captain  Kilsyth,  and  you  will  see  that 
I  have  anticipated  the  object  of  your  visit." 

Ronald  took  the  letter  to  Sir  SavlUe  Rowe 
which  Wilmot  handed  to  him,  and  read  ii 
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through  carefully.  The  tears  stood  in  bis 
eyes  as  he  handed  it  back. 

"You're  a  noble  feUow,  Dr.  Wilmot," 
said  he ;  "  such  a  gentleman  as  one  seldom 
meets  with.  But  this  will  never  do.  You 
must  never  think  of  giving  up  your  prac- 
tice." 

"For  a  time  at  least;  it  is  the  only  way. 
I  must  cure  myself  of  a  disease  that  has  laid 
firm  hold  upon  me  before  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  my  patients,  I  fancy.*' 

"  When  do  you  purpose  going?  " 

"  At  once,  or  within  the  week." 

"And  where?" 

"I  don't  know.  Througb Germany— to 
Vienna,  I  imagine.  Vienna  is  a  great 
stronghold  of  the  savaiM  of  our  profession ; 
and  I  should  give  out  that. I  was  bound 
thither  on  a  professional  mission." 

"  I  feel  as  though  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  give  to  dissuade  you  fi:om  carrying  out 
what  only  half  an  hour  since  my  heart  was 
80  earnestly  set  upon.  But  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  thus  exile  your> 
self?    Could  you  not " 

"  I  can  take  no  half  measures,"  said  Wil- 
mot,  decisively.  "I  go,  or  I  stay;  and  we 
have  both  decided  what  I  had  better  do." 

Five  minutes  more  and  Ronald  was  gone, 
after  a  short  and  earnest  speech  of  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  Wilmot,  in  which  he  had  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  forget 
Ms  manly  chivalry,  and  that  ho  hoped  they 
would  soon  meet  under  happier  auspices. 
He  wrung  Wil mot's  hand  at  parting,  and 
loft,  sensibly  affected. 

Wllmot's  servant  heard  the  hall-door  shut 
behind  the  departing  visitor,  and  wondered 
he  had  not  been  rung  for.  Five  minutes 
more  elapsed,  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
man,  thinking  that  his  master  had  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  carriage  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  went  up  to  the  room  to  make 
the  announcement.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  he  found  his  master  with  his  head 
opon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  clasped  in  his 
hands.  He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
man's  voice  and  murmured  something  unin- 
telligible, seized  his  hat  and  gloves  Arom  the 
hall- table,  and  Jumped  into  his  brougham. 

"He  was  ghastly  pale  when  he  first 
looked  up,"  said  the  man  to  the  female  cir- 
cle down  stairs,  "  and  had  great  red  lines 
round  his  eyes.  Sometimes  I  think  he's 
gone'  off  his  'eadi  He's  never  been  the 
tame  man  since  missus's  death." 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

NOTHING  LIKE  WILMOT. 

Mb.  Foljambx  did  not  easily  throw  off 
the  painful  impression  which  his  interview 
with  Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  made  upon  him. 
The  old  gentleman  had  always  found  Wil- 
mot, though  not  an  expansive,  a  singularly 
flrank  person ;  he  had  not  indeed  ever  spoken 
much  to  him  concerning  his  wife  or  his  do- 
mestic aflUrs  generally ;  but  men  do  not  do 
so  habitually ;  and  the  men  to  whom  their 
wives  are  most  dear  and  important  rarely 
mention  them  at  all.  The  circumstaDce 
had,  therefore,  made  no  impression  upon 
Mr.  FoIJambe,  himself  a  confirmed  old  bach- 
elor, who,  though  very  kind  and  considerate 
to  women  and  children,  regarded  them  rath- 
er as  ornamental  trlfies,  with  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  Into  nuisances,  than  otherwise. 

He  began  by  wondering  why  Wilmot 
should  have  been  so  thoroughly  upset  by 
his  wife's  death,  and  went  on  to  speculate 
how  long  that  very  unexpected  and  unde- 
sirable result  might  be  likely  to  lost.  Be- 
coming sanguine  and  comparatively  cheer- 
fta  at  this  point,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
Chudleigh  would  get  over  it  before  long. 
Perhaps  all  had  not  gone  very  smooth  with 
the  Wilmots.  Not  that  he  hod  any  partlca- 
lar  reason  to  think  so ;  but  Wilmot  woe  not 
a  remarkably  domestic  man,  and  there  mie^iit 
be  perhaps  a  little  spice  of  self-reproach  la 
his  sorrow.  At  all  events,  it  would  not  last ; 
thcU  might  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  in  order  that  the  world 
might  not  think  Wllmot's  conduct  silly,  sen- 
timental, or  mysterious,  Mr.  FoIJambe  would 
be  beforehand  with  the  gossips  and  the  ca- 
rious, and,  by  assigning  to  his  absence  fh>m 
England  a  motive  in  which  the  interests  of 
his  profession  and  those  of  his  health  should 
be  combined,  prevent  the  risk  of  its  bein^ 
Jmpnted  to  anything  so  rococo  as  deep  feel- 
ing. 

"  Gad,  I'll  do  it,"  said  Mr.  FoUambe,  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  his  faultless  brougliam, 
having  carefUUy  completed  an  Irreproacha- 
ble afternoon  toilet,  in  which  eveiy  article 
of  costume  was  integrally  perfect  and  of  the 
highest  ftishion,  but  as  scrupulously  adapted 
to  his  time  of  life  as  the  dress  of  a  French- 
woman of  middle  or  indeed  of  any  age. 

"I'll  go  and  inquire  for  that  Kilsyth  giii, 
and  set  the  right  story  afloat  there,"  ho. 
said,  as  he  gave  his  coachman  the  necessary 
orders;  "it  will  soon  find  its  way  abou^ 
town,  especially  if  that  carrier-pigeon  Caird 
i  is  in  the  way." 
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And  the  old  gentleman,  chuckling  over  his 
own  cleverness  in  hitting  on  so  happj  a  de- 
Yice,  fSelt  almost  reconciled  to  the  depriva* 
tlon  which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  in  the 
loss  of  Wilmot*s  society,  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  him  of  exercising  the  small 
social  talents,  of  which  he  really  possessed 
a  good  many,  and  believed  himself  to  be 
endowed  with  a  good  many  more. 

Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  was  at  home,  like- 
wise Miss  Kilsyth ;  and  her  ladyship  "  re- 
ceived "  that  afternoon.  So  Mr.  Fo\]ambe, 
who,  though  an  admittedly  old  man,  long 
past  the  elderly  stage,  and  no  longer  a  pre- 
tention in  any  sense,  was  as  welcome  a  vis- 
itor in  a  London  drawing-room  as  the  cur- 
liest of  darlings  and  most  irresistible  of 
guardsmen,  made  his  way  nimbly  up  stairs, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
two  ladies,  who  formed  an  exceedingly  pret- 
ty and  effective  domestic  group. 

Madeleine  Kilsyth,  who  had  recovered  her 
beauty,  though  a  little  of  her  brilliance  and 
her  bloom  was  still  wanting,  was  drawing, 
while  her  step-mother  stood  a  little  behind 
her  chair,  her  dark,  graceful  head  bent  over 
her  shoulder,  and  directed  her  pencil.  Mr. 
Foljambe's  glance  lighted  on  the  two  fhces 
as  he  entered  the  room,  and  they  inspired 
him  with  an  instantaneous  compliment, 
which  he  turned  with  grace,  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  but  the  more  attractive.  They 
answered  him  pleasantly ;  Lady  Muriel  gave 
him  her  hand;  Madeleine  suffered  him  to 
take  both  hers,  and  repaid  the  long  look  of 
Interest  with  which  he  regarded  her  with 
her  sweetest  smile ;  then  resumed  her  oc- 
cupation, and  listened,  as  she  drew,  to  the 
conversation  between  Lady  Muriel  and  Mr. 
Fo^Jambe. 

At  first  their  talk  was  only  of  generalities ; 
what  the  ladles  had  been  doing  since  they 
came  to  London,  the  extent  of  Madeleine's 
drives,  how  many  of  their  acquaintance  had 
also  arrived,  the  prospects  of  society  for 
the  winter,  and  cognate  topics.  They  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  Ronald,  Lady  Muriel 
told  Mr.  Fo^ambe;  and  her  brother's  pres- 
ence had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  Madeleine. 
A  close  observer  might  have  thought  Made- 
leine's expression  of  countenance  did  not 
altogether  confirm  this  statement;  but  her 
old  Mend  was  not  a  close  observer  of 
young  ladies,  and  Lady  Muriel  did  not  look 
at -her  step-daughter  as  she  spoke.  After  a 
while  Mr.  Foljambe  turned  the  conversation 
upon  Madeleine's  illness,  and  so,  in  the 
easist  and  most  natural  way.  Introduced 
Wilmot's  name.    Lady  Muriel's  manner  of 


meeting  this  topic  was  admirable.  She 
never  failed  in  the  aplomb  which  is  part  of 
the  armor -of  a  woman  of  the  world;  and 
though  she  never  again  could  hear  Wilmot's 
name  mentioned  with  real  composure,  she 
had  the  mock  article  always  at  hand;  so 
skilAil  an  imitation  as  successfhlly  to  defy 
detection. 

«*  A  fine  fellow,  is  he  not,  Lady  Muriel?" 
said  Mr.  Fo^ambe,  In  the  tone  of  a  father 
desirous  of  hearing  the  praises  of  his  fa- 
vorite son. 

*<  Indeed  he  Is,"  responded  Lady  Muriel 
heartily.  «  He  has  laid  us  under  an  obliga- 
tion which  we  can  never  discharge  or  for- 
get. I  am  sure  Kilsyth  and  I  reckon  him 
among  the  most  valued  of  our  ftiends." 

''  He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Miss  Kil- 
syth's case,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Foljambe ; 
*♦  and  of  course  there  was  everything  to  ex- 
cite such  a  feeling ; "  and  the  gallant  old  gen- 
tleman bowed  in  the  direction  of  Madeleine, 
who  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a 
most  becoming  blush. 

"It  was  a  very  anxious,  a  very  trying 
time,"  said  Lady  Muriel,  in  the  precise  tone 
which  suited  the  sentiment.  "  I  don't  know 
how  Kilsyth  would  have  borne  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  Dr.  Wilmot.  We  were  much  dis- 
tressed to  hear  that  such  bad  news  await- 
ed him  on  his  return.  He  found  his  wife 
dying,  did  he  not?" 

"  He  found  her  dead.  Lady  Muriel." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Made 
leine  laid  aside  her  pencil,  and  shaded  her 
ftice  with  her  hand.  The  tears  were  stand- 
ing In  her  blue  eyes;  and  while  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe proceeded,  they  streamed  unchecked 
down  her  face. 

"  Yes,  he  found  her  dead.  It  was  a  sud- 
den termination  to  an  illness  which  had 
nothing  serious  In  it,  to  all  appearance. 
But,  as  many  another  Illness  has  done,  it 
set  all  human  calculation  at  naught;  and 
when  the  bad  symptoms  set  in,  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  reach  her  in  time.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  not  told  you  anything  about 
it?" 

"No,"  said  Lady  Muriel;  "beyond  a  few 
words  of  condolence,  to  which  he  made  a 
very  brief  reply,  nothing  has  been  said.  I 
fhncy  Dr.  Wilmot  is  a  man  but  little  given 
to  talking  of  his  own  aiE&lrs  or  his  own 
feelings." 

"Not  given  to  talking  of  them  at  ^11, 
Lady  Muriel.  I  never  met  a  more  reticent 
man,  even  with  myself;  and  I  flatter  myself 
he  has  no  closer  friend,  none  with  whom  he 
is  on  more  confidential  terms;  he  is  vem 
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r<!scrved  in  some  things.  I  did  not  know 
much  of  his  wife." 

"  Did  you  not  ?  "  said  Lady  Muriel ;  "  how 
was  that  ?  " 

*<  When  I  say  I  did  not  know  much  of  her," 
Mr.  Fo^ambe  explained,  ''  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  was  Arom  any  fault  of  mine.  I  called 
once  or  twice,  but  there  was  something 
sullen  and  impenetrable  and  uninteresting 
about  her,  and  I  never  felt  any  real  intimacy 
with  her." 

<«  Indeed  I"  said  Lady  Muriel,  <<itls  im- 
possible to  know  Dr.  Wllmot  without  feel- 
ing interested  in  all  that  concerns  him ;  and 
I  have  often  wished  to  know  what  sort  of 
woman  his  wife  was." 

"  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  very  few 
persons  in  the  world  could  have  told  you ; 
and  I,  for  one,  acknowledge  myself  aston- 
ished at  the  effect  her  death  has  had  on 
Wilmot." 

"  He  is  dreadflilly  cut  up  by  it  certainly," 
said  Lady  Muriel ;  **  but  I  hope  and  suppose 
he  will  recover  it,  a^  other  people  have  to  re- 
cover troubles  of  that  and  every  other  kind." 

'<  He  is  taking  the  best  means  of  getting 
over  it,"  said  Mr.  FoUambe ;  "  and  I  heartily 
enter  into  the  notion,  and  have  encouraged 
him  in  it.  He  thinks  of  going  abroad  for 
some  time.  I  know  he  has  been  very  anx- 
ious to  study  the  foreign  treatment  of  dis- 
eases in  general,  and  of  fever  in  particular; 
and  he  came  to  me  yesterday  and  told  me 
he  meant  to  leave  London  for  six  months  at 
least.  He  assigned  sound  reasons  for  such 
a  determination,  and  I  think  it  is  the  wisest 
at  which  he  could  possibly  have  arrived." 

Lady  Muriel  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
Are  required  mending,  and  the  brief  after- 
noon twilight  rendered  the  lamps  a  neces- 
sity earlier  than  usual.  When  these  things 
had  been  attended  to,  she  took  up  the  di- 
alogue where  it  had  been  broken  off  with 
all  her  accustomed  grace  and  skill. 

<*I  did  not  know  we  were  about  to  lose 
Dr.  Wilmot  for  a  time,"  she  said.  "  If  all 
hl3  IVlends  and  patients  miss  him  as  much 
as  Madeleine,  Kilsyth,  and  myself,  are  likely 
to  do,  his  absence  is  likely  to  create  a  sen- 
sation indeed.  And  so  poor  Mrs.  Wilmot 
was  not  a  very  amiable  woman?" 

Mr.  Fo^ambe  had  not  said  anything  about 
Mrs.  Wllmot's  amiability,  or  the  opposite, 
but  he  let  the  observation  pass  in  sheer  be- 
wilderment ;  and  that  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth 
understood  as  well  as  he  did.  She  went  on. 
''  A  man  like  Dr.  Wilmot  must  miss  com- 
panionship at  home  very  much.  Of  course 
be  can  always  command  the  resources  of 


society,  but  they  would  not  be  welcome  to 
him  yet  a  while.  How  long  does  be  speak 
of  remaining  away,  Mr.  Fo^ambe?" 

*'  He  did  not  mention  any  particular  time 
in  talking  the  matter  over  with  me.  His 
destination  is  Berlin,  I  believe.  He  is 
anxious  to  investigate  some  medical  sys- 
tem carried  on  there,  which  I  need  not  say 
neither  you  nor  I  know  anything  about.  He 
was  very  eloquent  upon  it,  I  assure  yoo ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  all  his  trouble 
has  not  decreased  his  Interest  In  the  cue 
great  object  of  his  life." 

"His  professional  advancement,  I  bt:;»* 
pose?  "  said  Lady  Muriel. 

*<  Well,  not  exactly  that.  I  think  he  most 
retard  that  by  any,  and  especially  by  an  in- 
definite, absence.  It  is  rather  to  his  pro- 
fession itself,  to  science  in  the  abstract,  I 
allude.  He  always  had  a  perfect  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  the  greatest  powers  of  ap- 
plication I  have  ever  known  any  man  pos- 
sessed of.  A  *  case '  was  In  his  eyes  the 
most  important  of  human  afifkirs.  He  would 
throw  himself  into  the  interest  of  his  at- 
tendance upon  a  patient  with  preternatural 
energy.  I  am  sure  you  discovered  that 
while  he  was  at  Kilsyth." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  his  care  of  Madeleine  was 
beyond  all  praise,  or,  indeed,  description. 
No  doubt,  had  any  other  opportunity  offered, 
we  should  have  found,  as  you  say,  that  such 
devotion  was  not  a  solitary  instance." 

*<  O  no,  Wilmot  is  always  the  same.  You 
know,  I  presume,  that  I  required  his  services 
very  urgently  indeed  Just  then ;  but  he  would 
not  leave  Miss  Kilsyth's  case  for  even  so  old 
and  near  a  fHend  as  I  am." 

Madeleine's  color  deepened,  and  she  lis- 
tened to  the  conversation,  in  which  she  had 
taken  no  share,  with  increased  eagerness. 

"  I  know  that  some  one  telegraphed  to 
him,  but  that  he  kindly  said  Madeleine's 
case  being  the  more  urgent  of  the  two,  he 
would  remain  with  her.  And  you  were 
none  the  worse,  it  seems,  Mr.  Fo^ambe?** 

**No,  indeed.  Lady  Muriel,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  with  a  good-humored  smile. 
<<  Wllmot's  deputy  did  quite  as  well  for  me 
as  the  mighty  potentate  of  medicine  himself. 
But  I  acknowledge  I  was  a  little  annoyed ; 
and  if  any  one  but  my  old  Arlend  Kilsyth's 
daughter  had  been  the  detaining  cause,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  play  Wilmot  a 
trick  by  pretending  that  some  extraordinary 
and  entirely  novel  symptoms  had  appeared. 
He  would  have  come  fast  enough  then,  I 
warrant  you,  ibr  the  chance  of  finding  oat 
something  new  about  gout." 
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Lady  Muriel  laaghed,  but  Madeleine  ap- 
parently did  not  perceive  the  joke.  Soon 
some  other  callers  dropped  in,  and  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe  took  his  leave.  Bat  the  subject  of 
Wilmot  and  his  contemplated  abandonment 
jf  London  was  not  abandoned  on  his  de- 
parture. He  was  well  known  to  the  "set" 
in  which  the  Eilsyths  moved,  though  their 
own  acquaintance  with  him  was  so  recent, 
and  every  one  had  something  to  say  about 
the  rising  man.  The  sentimental  view  of 
the  subject  was  very  general.  It  was  so  very 
charming  to  think  of  any  man,  especially 
one  so  talented,  so  popular  so  altogether  de- 
lightful as  Wilmot,  being*' broken-hearted" 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Lady  Muriel 
gently  insinuated,  once  or  twicef^a  doubt 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  this  very 
congenial  but  rather  romantic  supposition; 
her  doubts,  however,  were  by.  no  means 
well  received,  and  she  found  herself  over- 
whelmed with  evidence  of  the  irremediably 
desolate  condition  of  Wilmot's  heart. 

When  the  afternoon  calls  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  Lady  Muriel  and  her  step-daughter 
were  in  their  respective  rooms,  and  about 
to  dress  for  dinner,  the  mind  of  each  was  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  subject  of  contemplation  engrossed 
both.  But  the  harmony  went  no  farther. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the 
effect^  produced  upon  Madeleine  and  Lady 
Muriel  by  Mr.  Fo^ambe's  news,  and  by  all 
the  desultory  discussion  and  speculation 
which  had  followed  Its  announcement. 

To  Madeleine  the  knowledge  that  she 
should  see  Wilmot  no  more  for  an  indeflnlte 
period,  was  like  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
young  girl  was  profoundly  unconscious  of 
the  meaning  of  her  own  feelings.  That  the 
sentiment  which  she  entertained  towards 
Wilmot  was  love,  she  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed.  In  him  the  ideal  of  an  elevated 
and  refined  fancy  had  found  its  realization; 
he  was  altogether  different  A:om  the  men 
she  had  hitherto  met  since  her  emancipation 
from  the  school-room;  different  from  the 
hunting,  shooting  devotees  of  fleld-sports, 
or  the  heavy  country  gentlemen  given  to 
farming  and  local  politics,  who  frequented 
Kilsyth ;  different  frt>m  the  associates  of  her 
broUier,  who,  whether  they  were  merely 
fiishionable  and  empty,  or  formal  and  prig- 
gish like  Ronald  himself,  were  essentially 
distastefril  to  her.  She  was  of  a  dreamy 
and  romantic  temperament,  to  which  the 
delicacy  of  health  and  the  not  quite  conge- 
nial conditions  of  her  life  at  home  contrib- 
uted not  a  little ;  and  she  had  seen  in  Wil- 


mot the  man  of  talent,  action,  and  resolve, 
the  realization  of  the  nineteenth-ceutury 
heroic  ideal.  To  admire  and  reverence  him ; 
to  And  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  re- 
sources in  his  friendship,  the  wisest  and 
truest  guidance  in  his  intellect,  the  most 
exquisite  of  pleasures  in  his  society ;  to  tri- 
umph in  his  fame,  and  try  to  merit  his  ap- 
proval, —  such  was  the  girl's  scheme  for  the 
friture.  But  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
there  was  one  comprehensive  and  forbidden 
word  in  which  the  whole  of  this  state  of 
feeling  might  be  accurately  defined.  She 
had  grieved  for  Wilmot's  grief  when  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  subtle  instinct,  which  she  never 
questioned  and  could  not  have  defined,  told 
her  that  his  marriage  had  not  been  a  happy 
one,  according  to  her  enthusiastic,  giriish 
notion  of  a  happy  marriage.  She  did  not 
know  anything  about  it;  she  had  no  idea 
Vhat  sort  of  woman  Chudleigh  Wilmot's 
wife  was,  but  she  had  felt,  by  the  nameless 
sense  which,  had  she  been  an  elder  woman 
with  ever  so  little  experience,  would  have 
enlightened  her  as  to  the  nature  of  her  own 
feelings,  that  he  was  not  really  attached  to 
her  to  the  extent  which  alone  seemed  to 
her  to  imply  happiness  in  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion. So,  when  Madeleine  heard  that  Wil- 
mot was  going  abroad,  and  heard  her  step- 
mother's visitors  talk  about  his  being 
"  broken-hearted,"  she  felt  equally  wretched 
and  incredulous.  Sentimental  reason  for 
this  resolution  she  did  not,  she  could  not 
accept;  the  other  was  exquisitely  painAil  to 
her.  Had  he,  indeed,  so  absorbing  a  love 
for  his  professional  studies  ?  Was  he  really 
occupied  by  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else  ?  Had  her  *^  case,"  and  not  herself,  been 
bis  attraction  at  Kilsyth  ?  If  Mr.  Foljambe 
had  really  resorted  to  the  device  he  had 
spoken  of,  would  Wilmot  have  left  her?  T> 
none  of  these  questions  could  Madeleine 
find  an  answer  inside  her  own  breast,  or 
without  it;  so  they  tortured  her.  Her  vi<)- 
ion  of  seeing  him  frequently,  of  making  him 
her  friend,— the  vision  which  had  so  strange- 
ly beautified  the  prospect  of  her  stay  in  Lon- 
don, — fkded  suddenly ;  and,  unconscious  of 
all  the  idea  meant  and  implied,  the  girl  said 
to  herself, — 

**  If  he  had  cared  for  me  —  not  as  I  care 
for  him,  of  course  that  could  not  be  —  but 
ever  so  little,  he  would  not  go  away." 

Very  different  were  Lady  MurleVs  niedi« 
tations.  To  her  this  resolve  on  the  part  of 
Wilmot  was  peculiarly  welcome.  In  the 
first  place,  she  wa»  a  thorough  firoman  of 
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the  world,  and  free  ftrom  the  impetuosity  of 
youth.  She  was  quite  willing  to  be  deprived 
of  Wilmot's  society  for  the  present,  if,  as 
she  calculated  would  be  the  case,  he  should 
return  under  circumstances  which  would 
enable  her  to  reckon  with  increased  security 
upon  gaining  the  influence  over  him  to  which 
she  ardently  aspired,  to  which  she  aspired 
niLore  and  more  ardently  as  each  day  proved 
to  her  how  strong  an  impulse  her  life  had 
taken  flrom  this  new  source.  She  cared  lit- 
tle ftom  what  motive  Wilmot's  resolve  had 
sprurig.  if  indeed  he  had  deeply  loved,  and 
If  Indeed  he  did  desperately  mourn  his  wife, 
the  very  power  and  violence  of  the  feeling 
would  react  upon  itself,  and  force  him  to 
accept  consolation  all  the  sooner  that  he  had 
proved  the  greatness  of  his  need  of  it.  He 
would  be  absent  during  the  dark  time  when 
grief  forms  an  eclipse,  and  he  would  emerge 
ftom  its  shadow  into  the  brightness  which 
she  would  cause  to  shine  upon  his  life.  She 
did  not  anticipate  that  his  absence  would 
be  greatly  prolonged,  but  she  did  not  shrink, 
even  supposing  it  should  be,  ttom  the  inter- 
val. She  had  enough  to  do  within  its  dura- 
tion. Lady  Muriel  was  as  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Madeleine's  love  for  Wilmot 
as  the  girl  was  ignorant  that  she  loved  him. 
There  was  not  a  comer  of  her  innocent 
heart  which  the  keen,  experienced  eye  of 
her  step-mother  had  not  scanned  and  ex- 
amined narrowly. 

In  Madeleine's  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  her  own  feelings,  Lady  Mu- 
riel's best  security  for  the  success  of  her 
wishes  and  designs  lay.  As  she  had  no 
notion  that  her  love  was  aught  but  liking, 
she  would  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that 
her  liking  was  love.  She  had  a  liking  for 
Ramsay  Caird.  The  gay,  careless,  super- 
ficial good-nature  of  the  young  man,  his 
easy,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  the  flunil- 
iarity  with  which  his  intercourse  with  the 
KilsjTth  family  was  Invested  in  consequence 
of  his  relationship  to  Lady  Muriel,  were  all 
pleasing  to  the  young  girl;  and  probably, 
*'  next  to  Ronald,"  she  preferred  Ramsay 
Caird  to  any  man  of  her  acquaintance.  Of 
late,  too,  an  unexplained  something  had 
come  between  Madeleine  and  her  brother — 
a  certain  restraint,  a  subtle  sense  of  es- 
trangement —  which  Lady  Muriel  thorough- 
ly understood, .  but  for  which  Madeleine 
could  not  have  accounted,  and  shrunk  A*om 
acknowledging  to  herself.  This  unex- 
plained something,  which  made  her  look 
forward  to  Ronald's  visits  with  greatly  de- 
creased pleasure,  and  made  her  involunta- 


rily silent  and  depressed  in  his  presence, 
told  considerably  in  Ramsay  Calrd's  favor ; 
for  it  led  to  Madeleine's  according  him  an 
increased  share  of  her  attention.  The  young 
man  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Kllsyths' ; 
and  there  was  so  much  decision  in  Made- 
leine's liking  for  him,  that  she  missed  him 
if  by  any  chance  he  was  absent  of  au  even- 
ing, and  occasionally  was  heard  to  wonder 
what  could  have  kept  Mr.  Caird  away. 

Madeleine's  delicate  health  fhmlshed  Lady 
Muriel  with  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  pre- 
text for  keeping  her  at  home  In  the  even- 
ings ;  and  she  contrived  to  make  it  evident 
that  Ramsay  Calrd's  presence  constituted  a 
material  difference  in  the  dulness  or  the 
pleasantness  of  the  little  party  which 
assembled  with  tolerable  regularity  in  the 
drawing-room.  Ronald  would  come  in  for 
an  hour  or  .so,  and  then  BfWlelelne  would  be 
particularly  pr^enante  towards  Ramsay 
Caird;  an  innocent  and  unconscious  hy- 
pocrisy, poor  child,  which  her  step-mother 
perfectly  understood,  and  which  she  saw 
with  deep  though  concealed  satisftiction. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Mic 
Fo^ambe  had  discussed  Dr.  Wllmot's  de- 
parture with  Lady  Muriel  and  Madeleine, 
the  elder  lady  was  a  little  embarrassed  by 
the  manifest  effect  on  the  looks  and  the 
spirits  of  the  younger  which  the  intelli- 
gence had  produced.  At  dinner  Kilsyth 
perversely  chose  to  descant  on  the  two 
themes  with  all  a  single-minded  man*s 
amiable  pertinacity,  and,  of  course,  without 
the  smallest  conception  that  any  connection 
existed  between  them.  He  was  quite  ag- 
grieved at  Wllmot's  departure,  and  called 
on  every  one  to  take  notice  of  Madeleine's 
looks  in  confirmation  of  the  loss  he  and  hlA 
in  particular  must  sustain  by  his  absence. 
Ronald  was  of  the  party ;  and  he  preserved 
so  marked  and  ungracious  a  silence,  that  at 
length  even  Kilsyth  could  not  avoid  n  )tic- 
ing  it,  and  said,  — 

**X  suppose  you  are  the  only  man  who 
knows  him,  Ronald,  who  underrates  Wil- 
mot ;  and  I  really  believe  you  think  we  mako 
quite  an  unnecessary  fhss  about  him." 

*<  I  by  no  means  underrate  the  abilities 
of  your  medical  attendant,  sir,"  Ronald 
answered  in  his  coldest  and  driest  tone,  and 
as  Madeleine  felt  in  all  her  shrinking  nerves, 
though  she  dared  not  look  up  to  meet  it, 
with  a  moody  searching  glance  at  her; 
'*  but,  admirable  as  he  may  be  In  his  proper 
capacity  and  his  proper  place,  I  cannot  quite 
appreciate  his  social  importance." 

<'  Just  listen  to  him,  Muriel,"  said  Kiisytli 
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Id  a  provoked  but  yet  gOt>tl-huinored  tone. 
"  What  wonderful  fellows  thesfe  yoang  men 
are  I  He  actaally  talks  of  a  man  like  WU- 
mot  as  if  he  were  a  general  practitioner  or 
an  apothecary's  apprentice  I " 

Lady  Muriel  interposed,  and  tamed  off 
this  somewhat  periloas  and  peace-breaking 
remark  with  one  of  the  graceful,  skilAil 
generalities  of  which  she  always  had  a  sup- 
ply reatly  for  emergencies.  Ronald  con- 
tented himself  with  a  half  smile  of  contempt 
at  his  other's  enthusiastic  misrepresenta- 
tion; Madeleine  talked  energetically  to 
Ramsay  Caird ;  and  the  matter  dropped. 

To  be  resumed  In  the  drawing-room, 
aowever.  Madeleine's  looks  were  not  Im- 
proved when  her  ftither  and  the  two  young 
men  joined  her  and  Lady  Muriel.  Sh^  was 
dreaming  over  a  book  which  she  was  pre- 
tending to  read,  when  Kilsyth  came  up  to 
her,  took  her  chin  in  his  hand,  and  tamed 
op  her  Aice  to  his  and  to  the  light. 

Tears  were  trembling  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Hallo,  Maddy,"  said  her  father,  "  what's 
this  ?  You're  nervous,  my  darling  I  I  knew 
you  were  not  well.  Has  anything  fretted 
you?  —  Has  anything  vexed  her,  Muriel?" 

**  No,  papa,  nothing;  nothing  at  all,"  said 
Madeleine,  making  a  strong  effort  to  recover 
herself.  <*  I  have  got  hold  of  a  sorrowful 
book,  that's  all." 

"Have  you,  my  dear?  then  put  it  away. 
Xet's  look  at  It.  Why,  it's  Pickwick,  I 
declare!  Maddy,  what  can  ail  you?  How 
could  you  possibly  cry  over  anything  in 

"I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  said  Ramsay, 
jauntily  and  Jovially  coming  to  Madeleine's 
assistance,  without  the  faintest  notion  of 
anything  beyond  her  being  "  badgered  by 
the  governor."  "  There's  the  dying  clown, 
you  know,  and  the  queer  client.  I've  cried 
over  them  myself:  or  at  least  I've  been  very 
near  it."  And  he  sot  down  beside  Madeleine, 
and  applied  himself  with  success  to  rousing 
and  amusing  her.  Ronald  said  nothing,  and 
Terj'  soon  went  away. 

"  Tin  determined  on  one  thing,  Muriel," 
said  Kilsyth  to  his  wife  when  they  were 
alone;  "111  have  a  long  talk  with  Wilmot 
before  he  goes,  aifd  get  the  fhllest  instruc- 
tions Arom  him  about  Madeleine.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  any  one  else  in  her  case,  and 
ni  write  to  Wilmot  about  it,  and  ask  him 
to  come  here  proftssionaUy,  as  soon  as  he 
cao,  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANOTHKR  TUBN  OF  THX  SCBEW. 

If  the  interview  which  had  taken  place 
between  Chudlelgh  Wilmot  and  Henrietta 
Prendergast  had  had  unfortunate  resulU  for 
the  one,  it  had  .been  proportlonnbly,  if  not 
equally,  unpleasant  to  the  other.  It  was 
impossll^le  that  Henrietta  could  have  snv 
tained  a  more  complete  discouragement,  a 
more  telling  and  unmistakable  defeat,  than 
she  felt  had  befiillen  her  when,  after  Wilmot 
had  left  her,  she  went  over  every  point  of 
their  conversation,  and  considered  the  in- 
terview in  every  possible  aspect.  She  had 
at  once,  or  at  least  at  a  very  early  stage, 
discerned  that  some  f^sh  disturbing  cause 
existed  in  Wilmot's  mind.  She  had  seen 
him,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  their 
first  interview  alter  his  wife's  death,  horri- 
fied, confounded,  and  unfeignedly  distressed. 
However  little  he  had  loved  his  wife,  how- 
ever passing  and  shallow  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  the  sudden  and  untimely 
event  might  prove,  —  and  Mrs.  Prendergast 
was  prepared  to  find  it  prove  shallow  and 
passing, —it  had  been  real,  single,  intelligi- 
ble. He  had  received  the  palnfol  communi- 
cation which  she  had  been  charged  to  make 
to  him  with  surprise,  with  sorrow  —  no 
doubt,  in  his  secret  soul,  with  bitter,  re- 
gretfhl,  vain  remorse.  She  could  only  sur^ 
mise  this  part  of  his  feelings.  He  had  not 
departed  A*om  the  manly  reticence  which 
she  had  expected  from  him,  and  for  which 
she  admired  him;  but  she  never  doubted 
that  he  had  experienced  such  remorse,  — 
vain,  bitter,  and  regretfdl. 

All  the  information  which  had  drifted  to 
her  knowledge  since  —  and  though  she  was 
not  a  distinctly  curious  or  meau-natured 
woman,  Mrs.  P<*^ndergast  was  not  above 
cultivating  and  maintaining  fHendly  rela- 
tions with  Dr.  Wilmot's  household,  to  all 
of  whom  she  was  as  well  known,  and  had 
been  nearly  as  important,  as  their  mistress 
—  had  confirmed  her  in  the  belief  that  the 
conduct  of  the  suddenly-bereaved  husband 
had  been  all  that  propriety,  good  feeliLg, 
good  taste,  and  good  sense  could  possibly 
require.  She  had  not  precisely  defined  io 
her  imagination  what  it  was  that  she  looked 
for  and  expected  in  the  interview  which 
Wilmot  had  requested,  with  a  little  too 
much  formality,  certainly,  to  be  reassuring 
with  regard  to  any  notions  she  might  pos- 
sibly have  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
flreedom  and  intimacy  of  their  Aitare  rela- 
tions.   But  she  did  not  suffer  herself  to 
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dwell  on  that  matter  of  the  formality.  It 
vras  not  unnatural ;  there  are  persops,  she 
linew,  to  whom  that  sort  of  thing  seems 
proper  when  a  death  —  what  may  be  called 
an  intimate  death,  that  is  to  say — has  taken 
place,  who  change  all  their  ways  and  man- 
ners for  a  time,  just  as  the^  put  on  mourn- 
ing and  use  lugubrious  stationery.  It  was 
not  very  like  what  she  would  have  expected 
of  Wilmot,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  number 
of  these  formalists ;  but  she  did  not  allow 
the  circumstance  to  impress  her  disagree- 
ably. She  possessed  patience  In  as  marked 
a  degree  as  she  possessed  intelligence,  — 
patience,  a  much  rarer  and  nearly  as  valua- 
ble a  quality,—  and  she  was  satisfied  to  wait 
until  time  should  enable  her  to  arrive  at  the 
tree  and  frequent  association  with  Wilmot, 
which  was  the  first  step  to  the  end  she  had 
in  view,  and  meant  to  keep  in  view.  She 
was  perfectly  clear  upon  that  point ;  none 
the  less  clear  that  she  did  not  discuss  it  in 
her  own  thoughts,  or  ponder  over  It;  but 
she  laid  it  quietly  aside,  to  be  produced  and 
acted  on  when  it  should  be  required. 

Therefore  Henrietta  Prendergast  was  dis- 
quieted and  disconcerted  by  the  tone  and 
manner  which  Wilmot  had  assumed  during 
their  interview.  Disquieted,  because  there 
was  something  in  and  under  them  which 
she  could  not  fathom;  disconcerted,  be- 
cause everything  in  the  Interview  betrayed 
and  disappointed  the  expectations  she  had 
formed,  and  because  her  intention  of  con- 
,  veying  to  Wilmot,  by  a  flrank  and  friendly 
manner,  that  it  was  within  his  power  to 
continue  In  his  own  person  the  intimacy 
which  had  subsisted  between  herself  and 
his  wife,  had  been  utterly  routed  and  nulli- 
fled. 

"  There  was  something  In  his  mind  with 
regard  to  Mabel,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
sat  at  her  tea  In  her  snug  drawing-room  on 
the  same  afternoon ;  '*  there  certainly  was 
something  in  his  mind  about  her  which  was 
not  In  It  when  I  saw  him  last.  I  wonder 
what  it  is.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  found 
anything  ?  I  am  sure  she  never  kept  a  Jour- 
nal; I  shouldn't  think  so;  I  fancy  no  one 
ever  does  in  real  life,  except  they  are  so  Im- 
portant as  to  be  wanted  for  public  purposes, 
or  so  vain  to  think  such  demand  likely.  Be- 
sides, Mabel's  trouble  was  not  tragical ;  it 
was  only  monotonous  and  uneventftil.  No; 
I  am  sure  she  did  not  keep  a  Journal.  So 
he  has  not  found  one ;  and  he  has  not  found 
any  letters,  either.  Mabel  had  very  few  to 
keep,  and  she  burnt  the  scanty  collection 
lust  as   her  illness   began.     I  remember 


coming  suddenly  Into  the  room,  and  flutter- 
lug  the  ashes  all  over  her  bed  and  toilet-table 
by  opening  the  door.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the 
window  was  open ;  and  she  had  had  a  firo 
kindled  on  purpose." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  leaned  her  face  upon 
her  hand,  struck  her  teaspoon  thoughtfully 
against  the  edge  of  the  tea-tray,  and  pon- 
dered deeply.  She  was  trying  to  recall  every 
little  incident  connected  with  the  dead  wo- 
man, in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  secret 
of  Wllmot's  demeanor  that  day. 

"  Yes,  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire ;  a  san- 
dal-wood box  was  on  the  floor,  and  a  heap 
of  ashes  in  the  grate.  I  remember  looking 
rather  surprised,  and  she  said, '  You  know, 
Hettle,  one  never  can  tell  what  may  happen. 
You  nor  I  neither  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall 
ever  recover;  and  It  is  well  to  hav^  al\ 
things  in  readiness.'  I  thought  the  obser- 
vation rather  absurd  particularly,  however 
true  it  might  be  generally,  and  told  her  so, 
for  she  was  by  no  means  seriously  ill  then. 
She  still  persisted,  however.  What  a  re- 
markable feature  of  poor  Mabel's  illness, 
by  the  by,  was  her  persistent  and  unalter- 
able belief  that  she  should  die  I  The  wish 
to  die,  no  doubt,  assisted  it  much  at  the 
end;  but  the  conviction  laid  hold  on  her 
IVom  the  first." 

Then  Mrs.  Prendergast  remembered  how 
Mrs.  Wilmot  had  left  everything  in  readi- 
ness ;  every  article  of  household  property, 
all  her  own  private  possessions,  everytlilng 
which  had  claimed  her  care,  provided  for ; 
and  though  she  knew  that  inctances  of  such 
a  morbid  state  of  mind  were  not  altogether 
wanting  in  the  case  of  women  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot's  state  of  health,  she  did  not  feel  that 
such  an  hypothesis  accounted  for  this  par- 
ticular case  satisfactorily.  In  all  other  re- 
spects there  had  been  such  equality  of  dis- 
position, common  sense,  and  absence  of 
fanclAilness  about  her  friend,  that  she  could 
not  accept  the  explanation  which  suggested 
Itself.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  she 
had  thought  over  this  circumstance.  It  h:id 
been  brought  before  her  very  forcibly  when 
a  packet  was  sent  to  her,  with  a  kind  but 
formal  note  from  Wilmot,  a  day  or  two 
after  his  wife's  fUneral ;  which  packet  con- 
tained a  few  articles  of  jewelry  and  general 
ornament,  and  a  strip  of  paper,  bearing 
merely  the  words;  "I  wish  these  to  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Prendergast.    M.  W." 

But  now  it  assumed  a  more  puzzling  im- 
portance and  deeper  interest.  Had  Wilmot 
found  anything  among  all  her  orderly  posses- 
sions which  had  thrown  any  new  light  upon 
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ksr  llf9?  Had  he  had  a  misunderstandlDg 
with  Dr.  Whittaker?  Did  he  think  his 
wife*8  life  had  been  sacrificed  by  want  of 
care,  or  want  of  attention  or  skill?  Had 
remorse  seized  him  on  this  accoont,  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  defeating  its  attack,  in 
consequence  of  the  revelation  which  she 
had  made  to  falm?  Had  he  regained  In- 
credulity or  indifference  as  regarded  the 
years  which  had  passed  in  miscomprehen- 
sion, to  be  roused  into  inquietude  and  stem 
self-reproach  by  an  appeal  to  his  master 
passion,  his  professional  knowledge  and 
attainments?  If  this  were  so,  there  would 
be  at  least  some  measure  of  punishment 
allotted  to  Chudleigh  Wilmot;  for  he  was  a 
proud  man,  and  sensitive  on  that  point,  if 
not  on  any  other. 

Henrietta  Prendergast  was  well  disposed 
towards  Wilmot  now,  in  the  new  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  contemplating  as  she  did  cer- 
tain dim  future  possibilities  very  gratefhl  to 
her  pertinacious  disposition.  But  she  was 
not  sorry  to  think  that  he  had  something  to 
suffer;  and  that  something  of  a  nature  to 
oppress  his  spirits  considerably,  and  render 
him  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  society. 
Before  this  desirable  effect  should  have  worn 
off,  she  would  have  contrived  to  make  her- 
self necessary  to  him.  She  had  but  little 
doubt  of  her  power  to  accomplish  this,  if 
only  the  opportunity  were  afforded  her. 
She  knew  she  had  plenty  of  ability,  not  of 
a  kind  which  Wilmot  would  dislike,  and 
certainly  of  a  quality  for  which  he  did  not 
give  her  credit.  She  had  less  attraction 
than  Mabel,  so  far  as  good,  looks  would  go, 
but  that  would  not  be  very  far,  she  thought, 
with  Dr.  Wilmot.  He  might  never  care  for 
her  even  so  much  as  he  had  cared  for  Mabel ; 
but  his  feelings  towards  her,  if  evoked  at 
all,  would  be  different,  much  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  to  her  mind,  which  was  properly 
organized,  quite  sufficient. 

If  Henrietta's  day-dreams  were  of  a  more 
Bober  color,  they  were  no  less  unreal  than 
the  rosiest  and  most  extravagant  vision  ever 
woven  by  youthftil  fiincy.  She  had  not 
seen  Madeleine  Kilsyth.  She  had  indeed 
understood  and  witnessed  Mabel's  jealousy, 
aroused  by  the  devotion  of  her  husband  to 
the  young  Scotch  girl.  But  she  thought 
little  of  danger  Arom  this  quarter.  She  had 
always  understood  —  having  a  larger  intel- 
lect and  wider  perception,  and  above  all, 
being  an  unconcerned  spectator,  uninjured 
by  it  in  her  affections  or  her  rights  —  Wil- 
mot's  absorption  in  his  profession  much 
better  than  his  wife  had  understood  it. 
13 


Something  in  her  own  nature,  dim  and  un- 
developed, answered  to  this  absorption. 

'*  If  I  had  had  any  pursuit  in  life,  I  should 
have  followed  it  just  as  eagerly;  if  I  hod 
had  a  career,  I  should  have  devoted  myself 
to  it  just  as  entirely,"  had  been  her  tre- 
quent  mental  comment  upon  Wllmot's  c<m- 
duct.  She  quite  understood  the  effect  it 
produced  on  a  woman  of  Mabel's  tempera- 
ment, was  perfectly  convinced  tliat  it  could 
not  produce  a  similar  effect  on  a  woman  of 
her  own;  but  also  believed  that  no  such 
conduct  would  ever  have  been  pursued  to- 
wards her.  The  very  something  which  en- 
abled her  to  sympathize  with  him  would 
have  secured  her  from  exclusion  Arom  the 
reality  and  the  meaning  of  his  life.  ''  At 
least  I  should  interest  him,"  she  had  often 
said  to  herself,  when  she  had  seeii  how  en- 
tirely Mabel  failed  to  inspire  him  vith  inter- 
est ;  and  in  her  lengthened  cogitations  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  which  had  been 
marked  by  Wilmot's  visit,  she  repeated  tiie 
assurance  with  renewed  conviction. 

It  was  not  that  the  remembrance  of  Miss 
Kilsyth  did  not  occur  to  her  very  strongly ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  occupied  Its  full  share  of 
her  mind  and  attention.  But  she  disposed 
of  the  subject  very  comfortably  and  finally 
by  dwelling  on  the  following  points : 

First,  the  distinction  of  rank  and  the  dif- 
ference in  age  between  Miss  Kilsyth  and 
Dr.  Wilmot  were  both  considerable,  im- 
portant, and  likely  to  form  very  efficient 
barriers  against  any  extravagant  notions  on 
his  part.  Supposing — an  unlikely  supposi- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  man  who  added  re- 
markable good  sense  to  exceptional  talent  — 
he  were  to  overlook  this  distinction  of  rank 
and  difference  of  age,  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  young  lady's  relatives  would  accom- 
modate themselves  to  any  such  blindness ; 
while  it  was  extremely  probable  they  would 
regard  any  project  on  his  part  with  respect 
to  her  as  unmitigated  presumption. 

So  far  she  had  pursued  her  cogitatlonM 
without  regard  to  the  young  girl  hersdf-* 
to  this  brilliant  young  beauty,  upon  wlxom, 
endowed  with  youth,  beauty,  rank,  the  pres- 
tige of  one  of  the  most  fisuihionable  ana 
popular  women  in  London  (for  Henrietta 
Prendergast  had  her  relations  with  the  great 
world,  though  she  was  not  of  it),  life  was 
just  opening  in  the  fUlness  of  joy  and  splen« 
dor.  But  when  she  turned  her  attefttion  fa 
that  direction,  she  found  nothing  ta  dis* 
courage  her,  nothing  to  fear.  What  oould 
be  more  wildly  improbable  than  that  Chud- 
leigh Wihnot  should  have  made  angt  isnpreiH 
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siou  on  Miss  Kilsyth  of  a  nature  to  lead  to 
the  realization  of  any  hope  which  might 
suggest  itself  to  the  new-made  widower? 
Henrietta  Prendergast  was  not  a  woman  of 
much  delicacy  of  mind  'or  reflneraent  of 
sentiment  —  if  she  had  b^en,  such  self-com- 
muning as  that  of  this  evening  would  have 
been  impossible  within  three  weeks  of  her 
A'iend's  death  —  but  she  was  not  so  coarse, 
or  indeed  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
training  of  women  like  Madeleine  IvJlsyth, 
as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  girl's 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  married  man, 
even  had  that  married  man  been  of  a  far 
more  captivating  type  than  that  presented 
by  Chudlcigh  Wilmot.  Madeleine's  step- 
mother had  not  been  restrained  from  such  a 
suspicion  by  any  superfluous  delicacy ;  but 
Lady  Muriel  had  an  incentive  to  clear-sight- 
edness which  was  wanting  in  Henrietta's 
case ;  and  it  must  be  said  in  justification  of 
the  acute  woman  of  the  world,  that  she  was 
satisfied  of  the  girl's  perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  the  real  nature  of  the  sentiment 
which  her  jealous  quick-sightedness  had 
detected  almost  in  the  first  hours  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  disqualification  of  his  marriage  re- 
moved, Henrietta  still  thought  there  could 
be  nothing  to  dread.  The  reminiscences 
attached  to  the  doctor  who  had  attended  her 
through  a  long  illness,  was  said  to  have 
saved  her  life,  and  had  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  his  patient,  were  no  doubt 
frankly  kind  and  gratefhl;  but  they  were 
very  unlikely  to  be  sentimental,  and  the  op- 
portunities which  might  come  in  his  way 
for  rendering  the  tie  already  established 
stronger  would  be  probably  limited. 

"  If  anything  were  to  be  feared  in  that 
quarter,"  thought  Henrietta,  ^*  and  one  could 
only  manage  to  get  a  hint  conveyed  to  Lady 
Muriel,  the  thing  would  be  done  at  once." 

Henrietta  pronounced  this  opinion  in  her 
own  mmd  with  perfect  confidence.  And  she 
was  right.  If  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  had  had 
CO  more  interest  in  Wilmot  than  that  which 
^during  his  sojourn  at  Kilsyth  he  might  have 
tospired  in  the  least  important  inmate  of  the 
kovse,  slie  would  have  acted  precisely  as  she 
Jiod<done.  This  was  her  strong  tower  of 
deXence,  her  excuse,  her  Justification.  If 
<W^Un«t'8  admiration  of  her  step-daughter 
ihailnothad  in  it  the  least  element  of  of- 
I'enoe  'te  herself,  she  would  at  once  have 
•opposed lit,  have  endeavored  to  prevent  its 
growth  And  manifestation,  just  as  assidu- 
ously-as -4be  had  done.  Herein  was  her 
Mtf(*ty.    60ttlM>ugh  Henrietta  Prendergast 


was*  entirely  unaware  of  anything  that  had 
taken  place ;  though  she  had  never  spoken 
to  Lady  Muriel  in  her  life,  she  had,  as  it  hap- 
pened, speculated  upon  her  quite  correctly. 
So  her  self-conference  came  to  a  close  with- 
out any  misgiving,  discouragement,  or  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Mabel  knew  some  people  who  knew  the 
Kilsyths,"  Henrietta  Prendergast  had  said  to 
Wilmot  in  their  first  interview ;  but  she  had 
not  mentioned  that  the  people  who  knew 
the  Kilsyths  were  acquaintances  of  hers 
and  that  she  had  been  present  on  the  occa- 
sion when  Mabel  had  acquired  all  the  in- 
formation which  she  had  taken  to  heart  so 
keenly.  Such  was,  however,  the  case;  and 
Henrietta  made  up  her  mind,  when  she  had 
reasoned  herself  out  of  the  first  feeling  of 
discouragement  which  her  interview  with 
Wilmot  had  caused,  though  not  out  of  the 
conviction  that  there  was  something  in  his 
mind  which  sh^e  had  not  been  able  to  come 
at,  that  she  would  call  on  Mi^.  and  Miss 
Charlton  without  delay.  She  might  not 
learn  anything  about  Wilmot  by  so  doing, 
but  she  could  easily  introduce  the  Kilsyths 
into  the  conversation ;  and  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  usefdl  to  her  to  gain  a  clear  insight 
into  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  and  es- 
pecially to  know  whether  Miss  Kilsyth  had 
any  declared  or  supposed  admirers  as  yet. 
So  she  went  to  bed  that  night  with  her  mind 
tolerably  easy  on  the  whole,  though  her  last 
waking  thought  was  of  the  strange  some- 
thing in  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  manner  which 
she  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast did  not  fulfil  her  intention  so  soon  as 
she  had  purposed.  On  awaking  the  follow- 
ing morning,  she  found  that  she  had  taken 
cold,  a  rather  severe  cold.  She  was  habit- 
ually careful  of  her  health,  and  as  the  busi- 
ness on  which  she  had  intended  to  go  out 
was  not  pressing,  she  thought  it  wiser  to 
remain  at  home.  The  next  day  she  was  no 
better;  the  day  after  a  little  worse.  On  the 
fourth  day  she  thought  she  should  be  justi- 
fied in  asking  Wilmot  to  give  her  a  call. 
On  the  very  rare  occasions  when  she  had 
required  medical  attendance  she  had  had 
recourse  to  her  friend's  husband ;  and  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  present  opportunity 
was  fi&vorable  for  impressing  him  with  a 
sense  that  she  desired  to  maintain  the  for- 
mer relation  unbroken.  To  increase  and 
intensify  it  would  be  her  business  later. 

So  Mrs.  Prendergast  sent  for  Dr.  Wilmot; 
bnt  in  answer  to  the  summons  Dr.  Whitta* 
ker  presented  himself.      ^^  . 
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They  had  not  met  since  they  had  stood 
together  by  Mabers  death-bed,  and  the 
recollection  softened  Henrietta,  though  she 
felt  at  once  surprised  and  angry  at  the  sub- 
stitution. 

"I  am  doing  Wilmot's  work,  except  in 
the  very  particular  cases/'  Dr.  Whittaker 
explained. 

"Indeed I  Then  Dr.  Wilmot  knew,  in 
some  strange  way,  that  mine  was  not  a  par- 
ticular case ! "  Henrietta  answered,  with  an 
exhibition  of  pique  as  unusual  in  her  as  it 
was  unflattering  to  Dr.  Whittaker. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Prendergast,"  expostu- 
lated the  doctor  mildly,  **  your  note  —  I  saw 
11  in  the  regular  way  of  business  —  said 
<  merely  a  cold ; '  and  Wilmot  and  I  both 
know  you  always  say  what  you  mean — no 
more  and  no  less." 

Henrietta  smiled  rather  grimly  as  she  re- 
plied, — 

"  I  must  say,  you  are  adroit  in  turning  a 
slight  into  a  compliment.  And  now  we  will 
talk  about  my  cold." 

They  did  talk  about  her  cold,  and  Dr. 
Whittaker  duly  prescribed  for  it,  emphati- 
cally forbidding  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Just  as  he  rose  to  take  leave,  Henrietta 
asked  him  what  sort  of  spirits  Wilmot  ap- 
peared to  be  in. 

"  Very  low,  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Whittaker; 
"  but  I  think  the  change  of  air  will  do  him 
good." 

The  change  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently 
profitable  to  Dr.  Whittaker  to  make  it  only 
natural  that  he  should  regard  it  with  warm 
approbation,  without  reflecting  very  severe- 
ly upon  his  sincerity  either;  he  was  but  hu- 
man, and  not  particularly  prosperous. 
'  "What  change?"  asked  Henrietta,  in  a 
tone  which  had  not  all  the  indlff'erence  which 
she  had  desired  to  lend  it.  (Dr.  Whittaker 
had  seen  and  guessed  enough  to  make  it  Just 
that  he  should  not  look  for  much  warmth 
from  Mabel's  friend  in  speaking  of  Mabel's 
husband;  and  Mrs.  Prcndergast  never  over- 
looked the  relative  positions  in  any  situa- 
tion.) 

"What I  dont  you  know,  then?  He  Is 
going  abroad — going  to  Paris,  and  then  to 
Berlin,  partly  to  recruit,  and  partly  to  inquire 
into  some  new  theory  about  fever  they've 
got  there.  I  don't  generally  think  much  of 
their  theories  myself,  especially  in  Ber- 
lin." 

But  Dr.  Whittaker's  opinions  had  no  in- 
terest for  Henrietta.  His  news  occupied 
her.  She  did  not  altogether  like  this  move. 
She  did  not  believe  in  either  of  the  reasons 


assigned ;  she  felt  certain  there  was  Home- 
thing  behind  them  both,  and  that  that  some- 
thing had  been  in  Wilmot's  mind  when  she 
last  saw  him.  What  was  it  ?  Was  he  flying 
from  a  memory  or  a  presence?  If  the  for- 
mer, then  something  more  than  she  was  in 
possession  of  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
concerning  Mabel ;  for  much  as  he  had  been 
shocked,  and  intensely  as  he  had  felt  all  she 
had  told  him,  Henrietta  knew  Wilmot  too 
well  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  pres- 
ent resolution  was  to  be  traced  to  that 
source.  If  the  latter,  the  presence  must  be 
that  of  Miss  Kilsyth;  and  there  must  be 
dangers  in  her  way,  complications  in  this 
matter,  she  did  not  understand,  some  grave 
error  in  her  calculation.  True,  he  might  be 
flying  away  in  despair;  but  that  could 
hardly  be.  In  so  short  an  interval  of  time 
it  was  impossible  he  could  have  dared  or 
even  tried  his  fate.  It  was  the  unexpected- 
ness of  this  occurence  that  gave  it  so  much 
power  to  trouble  Henrietta.  She  had  made 
acarefhl  calculation;  but  this  was  outside 
it,  and  it  puzzled  her.  She  took  leave  of 
Dr.  Whittaker,  while  these  and  many  more 
equally  distracting  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind,  in  a  sufficiently  absent  manner, 
and  listened  to  his  expression  of  sanguine 
hope  of  flndlng  her  much  better  on  the 
morrow  through  a  sedulous  observance  of 
his  advice,  with  as  much  Indlff'erence  as 
though  he  had  been  talking  about  some- 
body else's  cold.  When  he  had  left  her,  she 
sat  still  for  a  while ;  then  put  on  her  warm- 
est attire,  sent  for  a  cab,  and,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  Dr.  Whittaker's  prohibition* 
drove  straight  to  Mrs.  Charlton's  house  in 
South-street,  Park-lane. 

Mrs.  Prendergast*s  cab  drew  up  behind  a 
carriage  which  had  just  stopped  before  Mrs. 
Charlton's  door,  at  that  moment  opened  in 
reply  to  the  defiant  summons  of  the  fbot- 
man,  who  was  none  other  than  one  of  the 
ambrosial  Mercuries  in  attendance  on  Lady 
Muriel  Kilsyth.  An  elderly  lady,  rather 
oddly  dressed,  descended  from  the  equipage, 
bestowed  a  fomiliar  nod  upon  its  remaining 
occupant  from  the  steps,  and  walked  into 
the  house.  Mrs.  Prendergast  was  then 
admitted ;  and  as  the  carriage  which  made 
way  for  her  was  displaced,  she  recognized 
in  the  toice  of  the  lady  who  sat  in  it  Lady 
Muriel  Kilsyth. 

"That  is 'very  odd,"  she  thought;  "I 
wonder  who  she  has  set  down  here,  and 
why  she  has  not  come  in  herself." 

Immediately  afterwards  she  was  exchang 
ing  the  customary  fadeun  with  Mrs.  Chaei 
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ton,  and  had  been  presented  by  that  lady  to 
Mrs.  M'Diarmld. 

Wonderfully  voluble  was  Mrs.  M'Diarmid, 
to  be  sure,  and  communicative  to  a  degree 
which,  if  her  audience  did  not  happen  to  be 
vehemently  interested  in  the  matter  of  her 
discourse,  must  have  been  occasionally  a 
little  overpowering  and  wearisome.  Mrs. 
M'Diarmld,  being  at  present  staying  with  the 
EilsythB,  could  not  talk  of  anything  but 
the  EilsjUis ;  a  state  of  things  rather  dis- 
tressing to  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  was  an  emi- 
nently well-bred  person,  and  perfectly 
aware  that  Mrs.  Prendergast  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  under  discussion. 
But  to  arrest  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  in  the  ftiU 
tide  of  her  discourse  was  a  feat  which  a 
few  adventurous  spirits  had  indeed  attempt- 
ed, but  in  which  no  one  had  ever  succeeded. 
Mrs.  Charlton's  was  not  an  adventurous 
spirit;  she  merely  suffered,  and  was  not 
strong,  but  derived  sensible  consolation 
after  a  while  fh)m  observing  that  Mrs. 
Prendergast  either  had  the  tact  and  the 
manners  to  assume  an  aspect  of  perfect 
contentment,  or  really  did  feel  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  strangers,  which  to  her,  Mrs. 
Charlton,  was  inexplicable.  She  had  much 
regard  for  Henrietta,  and  considerable  re- 
spect for  her  intellect;  so  she  preferred  the 
former  hypothesis,  and  adopted  it. 

**  And  she  told  me  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
she  was  she  could  not  possibly  come  in  to- 
day; but  she  had  to  fetch  Kilsyth  at  his 
club,  and  then  go  home  and  dress  for  a  ride 
with  him,  and  send  the  carriage  for  me.  I 
must  run  away  the  moment  it  comes,  and 
get  back  to  Maddy."  This,  after  Mrs. 
M'Diarmld  had  run  on  uninterruptedly  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  details  of 
eveiy  kind  concerning  the  house  and  the 
servants,  the  health,  spirits,  employments, 
and  engagements  of  the  fi^mily. 

<*  Miss  KUsyth  is  stiU  delicate,  I  think  you 
0aid  ?  "  Mrs.  Charlton  at  length  contrived  to 
•ay. 

<*Tos,  indeed,  very  delicate.  My  dear, 
the  child  mopes  —  she  really  mopes ;  and  I 
can't  bear  to  see  young  people  moping, 
though  it  seems  the  fashion  nowadays  for 
all  the  young  people  to  think  themselves  not 
only  wiser  but  sadder  than  their  elders. 
Just  to  see  Ronald  beside  his  father,  my 
dear!  The  difference!  And  to  think  he'll 
be  Kilsyth  of  Kilsyth  some  day;  and  what 
will  the  poor  people  do  then?  He'll  make 
them  go  to  school,  and  have  'em  drilled, 
rmsnrehe  will;  not  that  he  is  not  a  fine 
young  man,  n^^  dear,  and  a  good  one  —  we 


must'all  admit  that;  but  he  is  not  like  hia 
fiither,  and  never  will  be  —  never.  And,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  wonder  Maddy's  aftaid  of 
him,  for  I  am  sure  I  am." 

**But  I  thought  Miss  Kilsyth  and  her 
brother  were  so  particularly  attached  tc 
each  other,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  yielding  at 
length  to  the  temptation  to  gossip. 

'*  So  they  are,  so  they  are.  I'm  sure,  Mrs. 
Prendergast,"  said  Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  turning 
to  Henrietta,  "a  better  brother  than  Ronald 
Kilsyth  never  lived ;  but  then  he  is  dictato- 
rial, I  must  say  that;  and  he  never  will  be- 
lieve or  remember  that  Madeleine  is  not  a 
child  now,  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  useless 
to  treat  a  woman  Just  as  one  would  treat  a 
child.  He  makes  such  a  fVl^s  about  every 
one  Maddy  sees,  and  everywhere  she  goes 
to,  and  is  positively  disagreeable  about  any 
one  she  seems  to  fia,ncy." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  "  but  I*m  not 
sure  that  he  is  wrong  to  be  particular  abou^ 
his  sister's  fancies.  The  fancies  of  a  young 
lady  of  Miss  Kilsyth's  beauty  and  preten> 
sions  are  not  trifling  matters.  Has  she  anj 
very  strongly  pronounced?  " 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid,  her  vulgarity  evoked  by  her 
earnestness.  *'  The  girl  is  fonder  of  him- 
self and  her  father  than  of  any  one  in  the 
world,  and  I  really  don't  think  she  ever  had 
a  thought  hid  firom  them.  But  Ronald  wiU 
interfere  so;  he  bothered  about  the  silliness 
of  young  ladies'  correspondence  until  he 
worried  her  into  giving  up  writing  to  Bessy 
Ravenshaw ;  and  he  lectured  for  ten  minutes 
because  she  wrote  to  poor  Dr.  Wilmot  on 
her  own  account." 

"  How  very  absurd  I "  said  Mrs.  Charlton ; 
"  he  had  better  take  care  he  does  not  worry 
her  by  excess  of  brotherly  love  and  author- 
ity into  finding  her  home  so  unbearable  that 
she  may  make  a  wretched,  hurried  marriage 
in  order  to  get  away  firom  it.  Such  things 
have  been;"  and  Mrs.  Charlton  sighed,  as  if 
she  spoke  A*om  some  close  experience  of 
"  such  things." 

"  Very  true,  very  true  —  I  am  sure  I  often 
wish  the  poor  dear  child  was  well  married. 
I  must  say  for  Lady  Muriel,  I  think  she  is 
an  admirable  step-mother.  It  is  such  a  diffi- 
cult position,  Mrs.  Prendergast,  so  invidi- 
ous ;  still,  you  know,  it  never  can  be  exactly 
the  same  thing;  and  then,  you  know,  there 
are  the  little  girls  to  grow  up,  and  there  will 
be  the  natural  Jealousy -- about  Maddy's 
fortune,  yon  know;  and  altogether  I  do 
think  it  would  be  very  nice." 

(« I  should  think  a  good  many  others  think 
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It  Tvonld  be  very  nice  also,**  said  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton. 

**  Well,  I  don't  know,—  It  Is  hard  to  say,— 
young  men  are  so  different  nowadays  firom 
what  they  were  in  my  time ;  they  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  mariying.  I  really  don't  think 
Maddy  has  ever  had  an  offer." 

**  Depend  on^  it  that  story  will  soon  be 
changed.  She  is,  to  my  knowledge,  im- 
mensely admired.  Her  illness  made  quite  a 
sensation,  and  the  romantic  story  of  the 
&mous  Dr.  Wilmot's  devotion  to  the  pa- 
t'«*nt." 

**I  think  you  should  say  to  the  case" 
struck  in  Henrietta.  '<  I  know  Dr.  Wilmot 
very  well,  and  I  can  ftmcy  any  amount  of 
devotion  to  the  fever  anu  'ts  cure ;  but  Wil- 
mot devoted  to  a  patient  1  cannot  under- 
stand." 

Something  in  her  voice  and  manner  con- 
veyed an  unpleasant  impression  to  both  her 
hearers.  Mrs.  Charlton  looked  calmly  sur- 
prised; Mrs.  M'Diarmid  looked  distressed 
and  rather  angry.  She  wished  she  had  been 
more  cautious  in  telling  of  the  Kilsyths  be- 
fore this  lady,  who  did  not  know  them,  but 
who  did  know  Dr.  Wilmot.  She  felt  that 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  put  a  meaning  into 
what  Mrs.  Charlton  had  said,  in  which  there 
was  something  at  least  indirectly  slighting 
and  derogatory  to  Madeleine ;  and  the  feel- 
ing made  her  hot  and  angry.  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's suavity  extracted  them  Arom  the  diffi- 
culty, which  all  felt,  and  one  intended. 

<*I  didn't  quite  understand  the  distinc- 
tion," she  said ;  '*  of  course  I  understand  it 
as  you  put  it,  but  mine  was  merely  a/o^on 
de  parler.  Dr.  Wil mot's  devotion  to  his 
profession  has  long  been  >'uown,  and  he  has 
succeeded  as  such  devotion  deserves." 

«*yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Charlton,"  said  Hen- 
rietta heartily,  and  slipping  with  intlnlte 
ease  into  the  peculiar  manner  which  implies 
such  intimacy  with  the  person  complimented 
as  to  make  the  praise  almost  a  personal  te^ 
vor.  '^  He  has  paid  dearly  indeed  for  his 
devotion  in  the  very  instance  you  mention, 
Mrs.  M'liiarmid." 

" How  so? "  said  Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  off  her 
guard,  and  rather  huffily. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow !  I  can  hardly  bear  to 
talk  of  it;  but  as  I  was  his  poor  wife's 
closest  firiend,  and  with  her  when  she  died, 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  Just  to  him  to  tell 
the  truth.  Of  course  he  had  no  notion  of 
his  wife's  danger — no  one  could  have  had ; 
but  he  never  can  or  will  forgive  himself  for 
his  absence  from  her.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  ho  should  feel  it  dreadfully,  and  that  his 


self-reproach  is  intolerable.  'I  suppose,* 
he  said,  in  one  of  his  worst  fits  of  grief, 
< people  will. think  I  stayed  at  Kilsyth  be- 
cause Kilsyth  is  a  great  man ;  but  you,  Hen- 
rietta, you  know  me  better.  If  she  had 
been  his  dairy- maid,  instead  of  his  daugh- 
ter, it  would  have  been  all  one  to  me.'  And 
that  was  perfectly  true ;  he  knows  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties.  It  was 
a  terrible  coincidence ;  but  nothing  can  per- 
suade him  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  coinci- 
dence. It  is  fortunate  your  young  friend  is 
restored  to  health,  Mrs.  M'Diarmid." 

*'Tes,"said  that  lady,  now  pale,  and  look- 
ing the  image  of  disconcerted  distress. 

*'  Fortunate  for  her,  of  course ;  but  also 
fortunate  for  him.  You  will  excuse  my  tell- 
ing you,  of  course ;  nothing  in  the  whole 
matter  reflects  in  the  least  on  the  Kilsyth 
fomily  —  and  I  cannot  forbear  from  saying 
what  must  exalt  him  still  more  in  your 
esteem,  but  you  cannot  conceive  how  pain- 
frd  to  him  any  reference  to  that  frital  time 
is.  He  has  wonderfdl  self-control  and  firm- 
ness ;  but  they  were  severely  taxed,  I  assure 
you,  when  he  had  to  make  a  call  on  Lady 
Muriel  and  Miss  Kilsyth.  I  dare  say  he 
didn't  show  it." 

<<  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mrs.  M'Diarmid. 

*'  Oh,  no;  he  is  essentially  a  strong  man. 
But  he  suffered.  You  would  know  how 
much,  if  you  had  seen  him  when  he  had 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  go  abroad,  and 
get  out  of  the  remembrance  of  it  all,  so  far 
as  he  could.  Poor  Miss  Kilsyth  I  one  pities 
a  young  girl  to  have  been  even  the  perfectly 
innocent  -cause  of  such  a  calamity  to  any 
man,  and  especially  to  one  who  rendered 
her  such  a  service.  However,  people  who 
talk  about  it  now  will  have  forgotten  it  all 
long  before  he  comes  back." 

At  this  Juncture  Miss  Charlton  entered 
the  room  and  warmly  greeted  Henrietta. 
Mrs.  Prendergast  was  an  authority  in  the 
art  of  illuminating,  to  which  Miss  Charlton 
devoted  her  harmless  life. 

Presently  Lady  Muriel's  carriage  came  fbr 
Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  and  that  good  woman  went 
away,  and  might  have  been  heard  to  say 
many  times  during  the  silent  drive,  — 

"  My  poor  Maddy !  my  poor  dear  child  I " 

Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  entertained,  it  has 
been  seen,  vague  fears  that  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast might  talk  about  him ;  but  of  all  pos- 
sible shapes  they  had  never  taken  this  one. 
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▲    COUP   aCANQU]^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  M'Diarmld 
ta>k  an  earnest  motherly  Interest  in  Mad- 
eleine Kilsyth;  but  the  bare  statement  is 
by  no  means  sufQcient  to  explain  the  real 
feelings  entertained  towards  the  somewhat 
forlorn  motherless  girl  by  the  brisk  ener- 
getic vulgar  little  woman  of  the  world,  who 
was  her  connection  by  marriage.  Such  af- 
fections spring  up  in  many  female  breasts 
which,  to  all  outward  appearance,  are  most 
unpromising  soil;  they  need  no  cultivation, 
no  looking  after,  no  watering  with  the  tears 
of  sympathy  or  gratitude,  no  raking  or  hoe- 
lug  or  binding  up.  They  are  ruthlessly 
lopped  off  in  their  tenderest  shoots;  but 
they  grow  again,  and  twine  away  round  the 
'^ object"  as  parasitically  as  ever.  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid's  regard  for  Madeleine  was  quite 
of  the  parasitical  type,  in  its  best  sense,  be 
it  always  understood.  She  loved  the  young 
girl  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  would 
as  soon  have  dreamed  of  inspiring  as  of 
«  cameying  "  her,  as  she  expressed  it.  Her 
love  for  Madeleine  was  pure  and  simple  and 
unaffected,  deep-seated,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing great  results;  but  it  was  of  the 
"poor  dear**  school,  after  all. 

Nothing  could  persuade  Mrs.  M*Diarmid 
that  Madeleine  was  not  very  much  to  be 
pitied  in  every  act  and  circumstance  of  her 
life.  The  fact  of  having  a  step-mother  was 
in  itself  a  burden  sufficient  to  break  the 
spirit  of  any  ordinarily-constituted  young 
woman,  according  to  Mrs.  Mac's  idea.  Not 
but  that  Mrs.  Mac  and  Lady  Muriel  "  got 
on  very  well  together,"  according  to  the 
former  lady's  phraseology;  not  but  that 
Lady  M.  did  her  duty  by  Madeleine  per- 
fectly and  thoroughly ;  but  still,  as  Mrs. 
Mac  would  confess,  "  she  was  not  one  of 
them;  she  was  of  a  different  family;  and 
what  could  yoo  expect  out  of  your  own 
blood  and  bone  ? "  "  One  of  them  "  meant 
of  the  Kilsyth  family,  of  which  Mrs.  M'Diar- 
mid,  to  a  certain  portion  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, described  herself  as  a  component 
part. 

Use  is  second  nature ;  and  by  dint  of  per- 
petually repeating  that  she  was  <<ono  of 
them,"  Mrs.  M*Diarmid  had  almost  begun 
to  forget  the  lodging-house  and  its  associa- 
tions, and  to  believe  that  she  was  a  blood- 
relation  of  the  old  house  of  Kilsyth.  It 
did  the  old  lady  no  harm,  this  innocent  self- 
deception  ;  it  did  not  render  *her  insolent, 
arrogant,  or  stuck-up ;  it  did  not  for  an  in- 


stant tend  to  render  her  forgetfhl  of  her 
position  In  the  household,  and  It  did  per- 
haps increase  the  fond,  maternal  affectiou 
which  she  entertained  for  Madeleine.  How 
could  Lady  Muriel  feel  for  that  girl  like  one 
of  her  own  blood?  Besides,  had  she*  not 
now  children  of  her  own,  about  whose  fu- 
ture she  was  naturally  anxious,  and  whose 
fhture  might  clash  with  that  of  her  step- 
daughter? Whose  Aiture?  Ay,  it  waa 
about  Madeleine's  fttture  that  she  was  so 
anxious;  and  Just  about  this  stage  in  our 
hlstoiy  Mrs.  M'Diarmi  l,  revolving  all  these 
things  in  her  mind,  set  herself  seriously  to 
consider  what  Madeleine's  future  should  be. 

To  a  woman  of  Mrs.  M'Diarmld's  stamp 
the  future  of  a  young  girl,  It  Is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  meant  her  marriage.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  shams  which,  to  use  Mr. 
Carlyle's  phrases,  have  been  exploded,  all 
the  Babcldoms  which  have  been  talked  out, 
all  the  mockeries,  delusions,  and  snares 
which  have  been  exposed,  it  yet  remains 
that  marriage  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
the  British  maiden's  existence.  That  ac- 
complished, Ufe  shuts  up,  or  Is  of  no  ac- 
count, with  the  orange-flowers  and  the 
tiukling  bells,  the  ring,  the  oath,  and  the 
blessing;  all  that  childhood  has  played  at, 
and  maidenhood  has  dreamed  of,  is  at  an 
end.  The  husband  is  secured ;  and  so  long 
as  he  is  in  the  requisite  position  and  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  means  —  vogue  la  galere^ 
in  Its  most  respectable  translation,  be  it 
understood  —all  that  is  requisite  on  fiends' 
part  has  been  done.  We  laugh  when  we 
hear  that  a  charwoman  offers  to  produce 
her  "marriage-lines"  In  proof  of  her  re- 
spectability ;  but  we  slur  over  the  fact  that 
In  our  own  social  status  we  are  content  to 
aim  at  the  dignity  achieved  by  the  charwo- 
man's certificate,  and  not  to  look  beyond 
Into  the  future  thereby  opened. 

Madeleine's  marriage?  Yes;  Mrs.M'Dlar- 
mld  had  turned  that  subject  over  in  her 
mind  a  thousand  times ;  had  had  all  sorts  of 
preposterous  visions  connected  therewith, 
none  of  which  had  the  smallest  waking 
foaudation.  Madeleine's marrrlage?  It  was 
by  her  own  marriage  th^t  Mrs.  M'Dlarmid 
had  made  her  one  grand  coup  in  life,  and 
consequently  she  attached  the  greatest  value 
to  it.  She  was  always  picturing  to  herself 
Madeleine  married  to  each  or  one  of  the 
different  Visitors  in  Brook-street;  seeing 
her  walking  up  the  aisle  with  one,  standing 
at  the  altar-rails  with  another,  muttering 
"  I  will "  to  a  third,  and  shyly  looking  up 
after  signing  the  register  with  a  fourth. 
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Lhe  old  lady  had  the  good  sense  to  keep 
vhese  mental  pictures  in  her  own  mental 
portfolio,  but  still  she  was  perpetually 
drawing  them  forth  for  her  own  mental  de- 
lectation. None  of  the  young  men  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  at  Brook- 
street  for  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  and  a  social 
chat  had  any  notion  of  the  wondrous  scenes 
passing  through  the  brain  of  the  quiet  el- 
derly iady,  whom  they  all  liked  and  all 
laughed  at.  None  of  them  knew  that  in 
Mrs.  Mac's  mind's  eye,  as  they  sat  there 
placidly  sipping  their  tea  and  talking  their 
nonsense,  they  were  transfigured ;  that  their 
ordinary  raiment  was  changed  into  the  blue 
coat  and  yellow  waistcoat  dear  to  this  val- 
entine artist;  that  Arom  their  coat-collar 
grew  the  attenuated  spire  of  a  village 
church,  and  that  sounds  of  chiming  bells 
drowned  their  voices.  Madeleine  as  a  count- 
ess presented  at  a  drawing-room  **  on  her 
marriage ; "  Madeleine  receiving  a  brilliant 
circle  as  the  wife  of  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  Madeleine  doing 
the  honors  of  the  British  embassy  at  the 
best  and  most  distinguished  legation  which 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  vacant.  All 
these  pictures  had  presented  themselves  to 
Mrs.  M*Diarmid,  and  been  filled  up  by  her 
mentally  in  outline  and  detail.  Other  sup- 
plementary pictures  were  there  in  the  same 
gallery.  Madeleine  presenting  new  colors 
to  the  gallant  140th  as  the  wife  of  their 
colonel;  Madeleine  landing  ft-om  the  Am- 
phitrite,  amidst  the  cheers  of  her  crew,  as 
the  wife  of  their  admiral ;  Madeleine  gra- 
ciously receiving  the  million  pounds'  worth 
of  pearls  and  diamonds  which  the  native 
Indian  princes  offered  to  the  wife  of  their 
governor-general.  All  these  different  shift- 
ings  of  the  glasses  of  the  magic  lantern 
appeared  to  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  as  she  noticed 
the  attention  paid  to  Madeleine  by  the  dif- 
ferent visitors  in  Brook-street. 

But  these,  after  all,  were  mere  day-dreams, 
and  it  was  time  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  thought 
that  some  real  and  satisfactory  match  should 
be  arranged  for  her  dear  child.  Since  the 
return  of  the  family  flrom  Scotland,  after 
Madeleine's  illness,  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  either 
had  noticed,  or  fieuicied  she  had  noticed, 
that  Lady  Muriel  was  less  interested  in  her 
fltep-dtfughter  than  ever,  more  inclined  to 
let  her  have  her  own  way,  less  particular  as 
to  who  sought  her  society.  Under  these 
circumstances,  not  merely  did  Mrs.  M'Diar- 
mld's  dragon  watchfulness  increase  tenfold, 
but  the  necessity  of  speedily  taking  her  dar- 
ling into  a  dlflSerent  atmosphere,  and  sur- 


rounding her  with  other  cares  and  hopes  in 
life,  made  itself  doubly  apparent.  For  hours 
and  hours  the  old  lady  sat  in  her  own  little 
room,  cosey,  neat,  tidy,  clean,  and  whole- 
some-looking as  the  old  lady  herself,  —  re- 
volving different  matrimonial  schemes  in 
her  mind,  guessing  at  incomes,  weighing 
dispositions,  thinking  over  the  traits  and 
characteristics,  the  health  and  position  of 
every  marriageable  man  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. And  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  o  d 
lady,  though  a  tolerably  shrewd  and  worldly- 
wise  old  lady,  was  a  good  woman ;  in  the 
early  days  of  the  lodging-house  she  had  had 
a  spirit  of  religion  properly  instilled  into 
her;  and  this,  aided  by  her  genuine  and  un- 
selfish love  for  Madeleine,  would  have  pre- 
vented her  A*om  wishing  to  see  the  girl 
married  to  any  one,  no  matter  what  were 
his  wealth,  position,  and  general  eligibility, 
unless  there  was  the  prospect  of  her  dar- 
ling's life  being  a  happy  one  with  him.  **  I 
don't  see  my  way  clear,  my  dear,"  she  would 
say  to  Mrs.  Tonkley,  the  most  intimate  of 
her  early  life  acquaintances,  and  the  only  one 
whom  the  old  lady  admitted  into  her  confi- 
dence. "  I  don't  see  my  way  clear  in  this 
business,  my  dear,  and  that's  the  truth. 
Powers  forbid  my  Madeleine  should  marry 
an  old  man,  though  among  our  people  it's 
considered  to  be  about  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  a  girl,  provided  he's  old 
enough,  and  rich  into  the  bargain.  Why, 
there  are  old  fellows,  tottering  old  wretches, 
that  crawl  about,  and  they'd  only  have  to 
say,  *  Will  you  ? '  to  some  of  the  prettiest 
and  the  best-bom  girls  in  England,  and 
they'd  get  the  answer  *  Yes,*  directly.  No, 
no;  I've  seen  too  much  of  that.  Not  to 
name  names,  there's  one  old  fellow,  a  lord 
and  a  general,  all  stars  and  garters  and 
crosses  and  ribbons,  and  two  seasons  ago 
he  carried  off  a  lovely  girL  I  won't  put  a 
name  to  her,  my  dear,  but  you've  seen  her 
photographic  likeness  in  the  portrait-shops ; 
and  what  is  it  now  ?  Divorced  ?  Lord,  no, 
my  dear;  that  sort  of  thing's  never  done 
amongst  us,  nor  even  separation,  so  far  as 
the  world  knows.  O  no;  they  live  very 
happily  together,  to  all  outward  show,  and 
she  has  her  opera-box,  and  Jewels  as  much 
as  she  can  wear;  but.  Lor'  bless  you,  I  hear 
what  the  young  fellows  say  who  come  to 
our  house  about  the  way  she  goes  on,  and 
the  men  who  are  always  about  her.  No,  no ; 
no  old  wretch  for  Madeleine ;  nor  any  of 
your  fast  boys,  neither,  with  their  drags  and 
their  yachts,  and  their  hunters  and  their 
Market   Harboroughs,  and  their  Queeu'a 
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Benches,  I  tell  'em ;  fbr  that's  what  it'll 
come  to.  You  can't  build  a  house  •€  paper, 
specially  of  stamped  paper,  to  last  very 
long;  and  though  you  touch  it  up  every 
three  months  or  so,  at  about  the  end  of  a 
year  down  It  goes  with  a  run,  and  you  and 
your  wife  and  the  lot  of  you  go  with  It ! 
That  would  be  a  pleasant  ending  for  my 
child.  No ;  that  would  never  dc .  I  declare 
to  you,  my  dear  Sarah,  when  I  think  about 
that  dear  girl's  fbture,  I  am  that  driven  as 
to  be  at  my  wits'  end." 

There  was  another  reason  for  the  old 
lady's  feeling  "driven"  when  thinking 
over  her  dear  girl's  ftiture  which  she  never 
imparted  to  her  dear  Sarah,  nor  indeed  to 
any  one  else,  but  which  she  crooned  over 
constantly,  and  relished  less  and  less  after 
each  spell  of  consideration,  and  that  was 
the  evident  intention  of  Lady  Muriel  with 
regard  to  Ramsay  Caird.  Mrs.  M'Diar- 
mid,  though  a  woman  of  strong  feelings, 
rarely,  if  ever,  took  antipathies;  but  cer- 
tainly her  strong  aversion  to  Ramsay  Caird 
could  be  called  by  no  other  name.  She 
hated  him  cordially,  and  took  very  little 
pains  to  conceal  her  dislike,  though.  If  she 
had  been  called  upon,  she  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  define  the  reason  for  her  preju- 
dice. It  was  probably  the  obvious  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  Introduced  into  the 
family,  which  the  old  lady  immediately  di- 
vined and  as  Immediately  execrated,  that 
made  her  his  enemy ;  but  she  could  not  put 
forward  this  reason,  and  she  had  no  other 
to  offbr.  She  used  to  say  to  herself  that  he 
was  a  "  down-lopklng  fellow,"  which  was 
metaphorical,  inasmuch  as  Ramsay  Caird 
had  rather  a  fhmk  and  tree  expression, 
though,  to  one  more  versed  in  physiognomy 
than  Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  there  certainly  was  a 
shifty  expression  In  his  eyes.  She  hated  to 
see  him  paying  attention  to  Madeleine, 
bending  over  her,  hovering  near  her,  —  in 
her  self-communion  the  old  lady  declared 
that  it  gave  her  "  the  creeps, "  —  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  she  refhiined  when 
present  Arom  actually  shuddering.  It  was 
.lucky  that  she  did  so  refrain ;  for  Lady  Mu- 
riel, who  brooked  no  interference  with  her 
plans,  would  have  ruthlessly  given  Mrs. 
Mac  her  cong^,  and  closed  the  doors  of 
Brook-street  against  her  forever. 

To  find  some  one  so  eligible  that  Kilsyth 
would  take  a  flancy  to  him,  —a  fkncy  which 
Lady  Muriel  could  not,  in  common  honesty, 
combat,  —  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  Ramsay 
Caird  and  his  pretensions  to  Madeleine's 
hand.  ^  this  was  Mrs.  M'Diarmld's  great  I 


object  In  llfis.  But  she  had  pottered  hope» 
lessly  about  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  getting  th« 
smallest  clew  to  what,  if  pr<^>erly  carried 
through,  might  really  have  led  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  hopes,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  own  kindness  of  heart,  which  led 
her  to  spend  many  of  her  leisure  half-hours 
in  the  nursery  with  Lady  Muriel's  little 
girls.  Sitting  one  day  with  these  ?lttle 
ladies,  but  in  truth  not  attending  much  t<f 
their  prattle,  being  occupied  in  her  favorite 
day-dream,  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  wais  startled  by 
hearing  an  observation  which  at  once  in* 
terested  her,  and  caused  her  to  attend  to 
the  little  ladles'  conversation. 

"  When  you  grow  up,  Maud,  will  you  be 
like  Maddy  ?  "  asked  little  Ethel. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  her  sister.  "  I 
think  I  shall  be  quite  as  pretty  as  Maddy ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  be  half  so  dull." 

"  You  dont  know  that  I  People  are  only 
dull  because  they  can't  help  it.  They're  not 
dull  on  purpose;  only  because  they  cant 
help  it." 

^<Well,  then,  I  shall  help  it,"  said  Maud 
In  an  imi>erions  way.  **  Besides,  It's  not 
always  that  Maddy's  dull;  she's  only  dull 
since  we've  been  back  in  London;  she 
wasn't  dull  at  Kilsyth." 

**Ah,  no  one  was  dull  at  Kilsyth,"  said 
little  Ethel  with  a  sigh. 

«*  Oh,  we  all  know  what  you  mean  by  that, 
Ethel,"  said  Maud.  *'  Ton  silly  sentimental 
child,  you  were  happy  at  Kilsyth  because 
you  had  some  oTie  with  you." 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  talking  to  you,  Maud ; 
because  you're  a  dreadftil  flirt,  and  care  for 
no  one  in  particular,  and  like  to  have  a 
heap  of  men  always  round  you.  But  wasn't 
Madeleine  happy  at  Kilsyth  because  she  hikl 
some  one  with  her?  " 

"Why,  you  don*t  mean  that  Lord  Rod- 
erick?" 

"  Lord  Roderick,  indeed  t  I  should  think 
not,"  said  little  Ethel,  flushing  scarlet. 
"Madeleine's  'some  one'  was  much  older 
and  graver  and  wiser  and  sterner,  and  noth* 
ing  like  so  good-looking." 

"Ethel  dear,  you  talk  like  a  child!"  said 
Maud,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  twelve-months'  " 
seniority,  gave  herself  quite  m^emal  airs 
towards  her  sister.  "Of  course,  I  see 
you're  alluding  to  Dr.  WMmot;  bat  you 
cant  imagine  that  Maddy  cared  for  him  in 
any  way  but  that  of  a --a  friend  who  was 
grate  All  to  him  —  for " 

"  Oh,  yes !  *  Your  gratefhl  patient,'  we 
know!   Maddy  did  not  know  how,  to  end 
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her  tioto  to  him  the  other  morning,  and  I 
kept  suggesting  all  kinds  of  things ;  '  yours 
lovingly/  and  *  yours  eternally,'  and  •your 
own  devoted;'  and  made  Maddy  blush 
dwftiUy;  and  at  last  she  put  that.  *  Grate- 
Ail  patient ' !  gratefhl  rubbish !  Ton  hadn*t 
half  such  opportunities  as  I  had  of  seeing 
them  together  at  Kilsyth,  Maud." 

'•I'm  not  half  so  romantic  and  sentimen- 
tal, Ethel ;  and  I  can  see  a  doctor  talking  to 
a  girl  about  her  illness  without  fancying  he's 
ntadly  in  love  with  her.  And  now  I  am  go- 
ing to  my  music."  And  Maud  pranced  out 
of  the  room. 

And  then  Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  who  had  greed- 
ily swallowed  every  word  of  this  conversa- 
tion between  the  children,  laid  down  the 
book  over  which  she  had  been  nodding; 
and  going  up  to  little  Ethel,  gave  herself 
over  to  the  task  of  learning  ftom  the  child 
her  impressions  of  the  state  of  Madeleine's 
feelings  towards  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  of  glean- 
ing as  much  as  she  could  of  all  that  passed 
between  them  at  Kilsyth ;  the  result  being 
that  little  Ethel,  who  was,  as  her  sister 
had  said,  sentimentally  and  romantically 
inclined,  led  her  old  friend  to  believe,  first, 
that  Madeleine  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
doctor,  and,  secondly,  that  the  doctor  was 
inclined  to  respond  promptly  to  the  young 
lady's  sentiments. 

That  night  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  remained  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  *•  putting  on  her 
considering  cap,"  as  she  phrased  It,  and 
steadily  looking  at  the  question  of  Mad- 
eleine's future  in  the  new  light  now  sur- 
rounding it.  Like  all  other  old  ladies,  she 
had  a  Undresse  for  the  medical  profession ; 
and  though  she  had  never  met  Dr.  Wilmot, 
she  had  often  heard  of  him,  and  had  taken 
great  interest  in  his  rise  and  progress.  And 
this  was  the  man  who  was  to  fhlfll  her  ex- 
pectations, and  to  prevent  Madeleine's  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  a  sordid  or  disagreeable 
match?  It  really  seemed  like  it.  Dr.  Wil- 
mot was  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  highly 
tiiought  of  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  was  essentially  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
world,  and  must  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
very  lucrative  practice.  Practice?  ay,  that 
was  rather  awkward!  Kilsyth  would  not 
care  much  about  having  a  son-in-law  who 
was  in  practice,  and  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
every hypochondrical old  woman;  and  Lady 
Muriel  would,  Mrs.  Mac  was  certain,  refUse 
to  entertain  such  a  notion.  And  yet  Dr. 
Wilmot  was  in  every  other  respect  so  eligi- 
ble ;  it  was  a  thousand  pities  I  Dr.  Wilmot ! 
Yes,  therq  it  was;  that  •* doctor"  would 


stick  to  him  through  life;  and  he,  ftom  all 
she  had  heard  of  him»  was  Just  the  man  to 
be  proud  of  the  title,  and  refuse  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  any  other.  Unless,  indeed,  they 
could  get  him  knighted ;  that  would  be  some- 
thing, indeed.  Sir  —  Sir  —  whatever  his 
name  was  —  Wilmot  would  sound  very 
well ;  and  nobody  need  ever  know  that  he 
had  felt  pulses  and  written  prescriptions. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  he  retired  tvom  his 
profession,  as  he  would  do  on  his  marriage 
into  ••  our  "  femily ;  because  if  the  unpleas- 
antness with  Lady  Muriel  and  — but  then 
how  were  they  to  live  ?  Dr.  Wilmot  could 
not  possibly  have  saved  enough  money  to 
retire  upon ;  and  though  Madeleine  had  her 
own  little  fortune,  neither  Kilsyth  nor  Lady 
Muriel  would  feel  inclined  to  accept  for  a 
son-in-law  a  penniless  man,  unless  he  had 
some  old  alliance  with  the  femily.  The  old 
lady  was  very  much  puzzled  by  all  these 
thoughts.  She  sat  for  hour  after  hour  re- 
volving plans  and  projects  in  her  head,  with- 
out arriving  at  any  definite  result.  The 
want  of  adequate  fortune  without  continu- 
ing practice — that  was  what  worried  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid.  She  had  already  perfectly  set- 
tled in  her  own  mind  that  Madeleine  and 
Wilmot  adored  each  other.  She  had  pic- 
tured them  both  at  the  altar,  and  settled 
upon  the  new  dress  to  which  she  should 
treat  herself  on  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
riage, —  a  nice  brown  moire;  none  of  your 
cheap  rubbish,  -—  a  splendid  silk,  stiff  as  a 
board,  that  would  stand  upright  by  itself,  as 
one  might  say ;  and  she  knew  Just  the  pew 
which  she  would  be  shown  into.  All  the 
arrangements  were  completed  in  Mrs.  Mac's 
mind,  —  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
come for  the  happy  pair. 

How  could  that  be  managed?  What 
could  be  done?  Were  there  not  appoint- 
ments, government  things,  where  people 
were  very  well  paid,  and  which  were  always 
to  be  had,  if  asked  for  by  people  of  influ- 
ence? Straightway  the  indefktigable  old 
lady  began  questioning  everybody  able  to 
give  her  information  about  consulships,  sec- 
retaryships, and  commissionerships ;  and 
received  an  amount  of  news  that  quite  be- 
wildered her.  Two  or  three  men  in  the 
Whitehall  offices,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  Brook-street,  f^om  whom  she  had 
endeavored  to  glean  information,  amused 
themselves  by  telling  her  the  wildest  non- 
sense of  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
such  appointments;  so  that  the  old  lady 
was  in  despair,  and  almost  at  her  wits'  end, 
when  she  suddenly  bethought  her  of  Mr« 
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FoUambe.  The  very  maul  Wealthy  and 
childless,  with  the  highest  opinion  of  Wil- 
mot,  and  with  a  great  regard  for  Madeleine. 
Mrs.  Mac  remembered  hearing  it  said  in 
Brook-street,  long  before  Madeleine's  ill- 
ness, that  Mr.  Foljambe  would  in  all  proba- 
bility leave  his  fortune  to  Dr.  Wilmot.  And 
his  fortune  was  a  very  large  one  — quite 
enough  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  knight 
upon ;  though,  indeed,  as  there  would  be  no 
lai^k  of  money,  Mrs.  Mac  did  not  see  why  a 
baronetcy  should  not  be  substituted.  Lady 
Wilmot,  and  green-and-gold  liveries,  and 
hair-powder,  of  course ;  that  would  be  the 
very  thing,  if  that  dear  old  man  would  only 
settle  it,  and  not  care  to  live  too  long  after 
he  had  settled  it,  —  his  attacks  of  gout  were 
UreadAil  now,  she  had  heard  Lady  Muriel 
say,  —  all  would  be  well.  Would  it  be  pos- 
slDle  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
real  foundation  for  the  gossip  whetlier  Mr. 
Fo^ambe  liad  really  made  Wilmot  his  heir? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  him  such 
hints  respecting  his  power  of  benefiting 
the  future  of  two  persohs  In  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  interest  as  to  settle  him  finally 
in  his  amiable  determination?  Mrs.  M'Diar- 
mid  was  a  woman  of  impulse,  and  believed 
iiiuch  in  the  expediency  of  **  clinching  the 
nail,"  and  "  striking  the  iron  while  it  was 
hot,"  as  she  expressed  it.  "In  such  mat- 
ters as  these,"  she  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  nothing  is  ever  done  by  third  parties,  or 
by  writing ;  if  you  want  a  thing  done,  go 
and  see  about  it  at  once,  and  go  and  see 
about  it  yourself,  Lord  love  you  I "  Acting 
on  which  wise  maxims,  Mrs.  M'Diarmid 
determined  to  call  in  peraon  upon  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe, and  then  and  there  "  have  it  out 
with  him." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
Mr.  Foljambe,  seated  at  breakfast,  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  sharp  rap  at  his  street-door. 
Mrs.  M'Diarmid  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
old  gentleman's  gout  had  been  extra  trouble- 
some lately,  and  his  temper  had  deteriorated 
In  proportion  to  the  sharpness  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  attacks.  Ue  had  had  some 
very  sharp  twinges  the  previous  evening, 
and  was  in  anything  but  a  good  temper ;  and 
OS  the  clanging  knock  resounded  through 
the  hall,  and  penetrated  to  the  snug  little 
room  where  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  long- 
shawl  dressing-gown,  such  as  were  fashion- 
able flve-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  are  now 
seldom  seen  out  of  farces,  was  dallying  with 
his  toast  and  glancing  at  the  Timest  he  broke 
out  into  a  very  naughty  exclamation.    A 


thorough  type  of  the  oUl  English  gcntlemeD 
of  his  class,  Mr.  Foljambe,  as  witness  his 
well-bred  hands  and  feet,  —  the  former  sur- 
rounded by  long  and  beautifully  white  wrist- 
bands, one  of  the  latter  incased  in  the  nat- 
tiest of  morocco-leather  slippers,  though 
the  other  was  in  a  large  list  shoe,  —  his  high 
cross-barred  muslin  cravat,  his  carcfUlly- 
trimmed  gray  whiskers,  and  his  polished 
head. 

"  Visitors'  bell  I "  muttered  the  old  gentle- 
man to  himself,  after  giving  vent  to  the 
naughty  exclamation.  ''  What  the  deuce 
brings  people  calling  here  at  this  hour? 
Just  ten!"  with  a  glance  at  the  clock. 
"  Ton  my  word,  it's  too  bad ;  as  though  one 
were  a  doctor  or  a  dentist,  and  on  view 
ft-om  now  till  five.  Who  can  it  be?  Col- 
lector of  some  local  charity,  probably,  or 
some  one  to  ask  if  somebody  else  doesn't 
live  here,  and  to  be  quite  astonished  and 
rather  Indignant  when  he  finds  he's  come  to 
the  wrong  house." 

"  Well,  Sargeant,"  to  the  servant  who  had 
just  entered,  "  what  is  it?  " 

"  Lady,  sir,  to  speak  with  you,"  said  Sar- 
geant, grim  and  inflexible.  He  objected  to 
women  anywhere  in  general,  but  at  that 
house  in  particular.  Like  his  master,  he 
passed  for  a  misogynist;  but,  unlike  his 
master,  he  was  one. 

"A  lady  I  God  bless  my  soul,  what  an 
extraordinary  thing  for  a  lady  to  come  here 
to  see  me,  and  at  this  hour,  Sargeant ! " 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Foljambe's  voice  invited 
response;  but  teom  Sargeant  no  response 
came.  His  master  had  uttered  his  senti- 
ments, and  there  was  nothing  more  to  say. 

'*  Why  don't  you  answer,  man  ?  "  said  the 
old  gentleman  peevishly.  ''  What  sort  of  a 
lady  is  she?  Young  or  old,  tall  or  short? 
What  do  you  think  she  has  come  about,  Sar- 
geant?" 

"  About  middle  'ithe ;  but  'ave  her  veil 
down.  Wouldn't  give  a  message;  but 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  partlckler,  sir." 

''  Confounded  fellow  I  no  getting  anything 
out  of  him  I "  muttered  the  old  gentleman 
beneath  his  breath.  Then  aloud,  **  Where 
is  she?" 

"  I  put  the  lady  In  the  droring-room,  sir; 
but  no  flre,  as  the  chimlies  was  swept  this 
morning." 

'*!  know  that;  I  heard  'em,  the  scoun- 
drels I  No  flre!  the  woman  will  be  per- 
ished! Here,  bring  me  down  a  coat,  and 
take  this  dressing-gown,  and  just  put  these 
things  aside,  and  poke  the  flre,  and  brighten 
up  the  place,  will  yv>u?  " 
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As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  had  pnt  on 
his  coat,  and  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  himself 
In  the  glass,  he  hobbled  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  found  a  lady  seated,  who, 
when  she  raised  her  veil,  partly  to  his  relief, 
partly  to  his  disappointment,  revealed  the 
well-known  features  of  Mrs.  M*Dlarmid. 

''  God  bless  my  soul,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mac, 
who  ever  would  have  thought  of  seeing  yon 
here  I  I  mean  to  say  this  is  what  one  might 
call  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Come  out  of 
this  confoundedly  cold  room,  my  dear 
madam.  Now  I  know  who  is  my  visitor,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  waive  all  for- 
mality and  receive  you  in  my  sanctum.  This 
way,  my  dear  madam.  You  must  excuse 
my  hobbling  slowly ;  but  my  old  enemy  the 
gout  has  been  trying  me  rather  severely 
during  the  last  few  days." 

Chattering  on  in  this  fashion,  the  old  gen- 
tleman gallantly  offered  Mrs.  M'Diarmid  his 
arm,  and  led  her  trom  the  cold  and  formally- 
arranged  drawing-room,  where  everything 
was  set  and  stiff,  to  his  own  cheerfUl  little 
room,  the  perfection  of  bachelor  comfort 
and  elegance. 

"  Wheel  a  chair  round  for  the  lady.  Ser- 
geant; there,  with  its  back  to  the  light ;  and 
push  that  footstool  nearer.  There,  my  dear 
madam,  that's  more  comfortable.  You  have 
breakfasted?  Sorry  for  it.  I've  some  orange 
pekoe  that  is  unrivalled  in  London,  and 
there's  a  little  ham  that  is  perfectly  de- 
licious. Yon  won't  ?  Then  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  yonrs  is  the  loss.  And  now,  my  dear 
madam,  you  have  not  told  me  what  has  pro- 
cured me  the  honor  of  this  visit." 

Had  the  old  lady  been  viciously  disposed, 
she  might  easily  have  pleaded  that  her  host 
had  not  given  her  the  chance ;  but  as  it  was 
her  policy  to  be  most  amiable,  she  merely 
smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and  said  that  her 
visit  was  actuated  by  important  business. 

Outside  the  bank-parlor,  Mr.  FoUambe 
detested  business  visits  of  all  kinds ;  and 
even  there  he  only  tolerated  them.  Female 
Tisitors  were  his  special  aversion ;  and  the 
leaden-buttoned  porter  in  Lombard-street 
had  special  directions  as  to  their  admission. 
The  Junior  partner,  a  buck  of  forty-flve,  who 
dressed  according  to  the  flstshion  of  ten  years 
since,  was  generally  told  off  to  reply  to  the 
questions  of  such  ladies  as  required  consul- 
tation with  Burkinyoung,  FoUambe,  and  Co. 

''So  that  when  Mrs.  M'Dlarmid  men- 
tioned business  as  the  cause  of  her  visit,  the 
old  gentleman  was  scarcely  reassured,  and 
begged  for  a  further  explanation. 

''Well,  when  I  say  business,  Mr.  Fol- 


jambe,"  said  the  old  lady,  again  resuming 
her  smile,  "  I  scarcely  know  whether  I'm 
doing  Justice  to  what  lies  in  my  own  —  my 
own  bosom.  Business,  Mr.  Foljambe,  is  a 
hard  word,  as  I  know  well  enough,  con- 
nected with  my  early  life— of  which  you 
know,  no  doubt,  trom  our  friends  in  Brook- 
street.  And  indeed  there  is  but  little  busi- 
ness connected  with  what  rules  the  court, 
the  camp,  the  grove,  and  is  like  the  red,  red 
rose,  which  is  newly  sprung  in  June,  sir. 
You  will  perceive,  Mr.  FoUambe,  that  I  am 
alluding  to  Love." 

"  To  Love,  madam  I "  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman  with  a  Jerk,  thinking  at  the  same 
time,  "  Good  God  I  can  it  be  possible  that  I 
have  ever  said  anything  to  this  old  vulga- 
rian that  can  have  induced  her  to  imagine 
that  I'm  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  To  Love,  Mr.  FoUambe ;  though  to  you 
and  me,  at  our  time  of  life,  such  ideas  are 
generally  nan  compos.  Yet  there  are  hearts 
that  feel  for  another;  and  yours  is  one,  I 
am  certain  sure." 

"  You  must  be  a  little  clearer,  madam,  if 
you  want  me  to  follow  you,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  gruffly. 

"Well,  then,  to  have  no  perspicuity  or 
odontiiication,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
state  into  which  Heaven  has  called  us,"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Mac,  with  a  lingering  recollection 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  "  am  I  not  right 
in  thinking  that  yon  take  an  interest  in  our 
Maddy?" 

"  In  Miss  Kilsyth  ?  "  said  FoUambe.  "  The 
very  greatest  interest  that  a  man  at  —  at  my 
time  of  life  could  possibly  take  in  a  girl  of 
her  age.  But  surely  you  don't  think,  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid,  that— that  I'm  in  love  with 
her?" 

"Powers  above  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mac, 
"  do  you  think  that  I've  lost  my  reason ;  or 
that  if  you  were,  it  would  be  any  good? 
Do  you  think  that  I  for  one  would  stand  by 
and  see  my  child  sacrificed?  No,  of  course 
I  don't  mean  that  1  But  what  I  do  mean  is, 
that  you're  fond  of  our  Maddy,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
burst;  "yes,  I  am;  there,  will  that  content 
you?  I  think  Madeleine  Kilsyth  a  Texi* 
charming  girl  1 " 

"  And  worthy  of  a  very  charming  hns- 
band,  Mr.  Fo\)ambe  ?  " 

"  And  worthy  of  a  veiy  charming  hus- 
band. But  where  is  he?  I  have  been  tol- 
erably intimate  with  the  family  for  years, — 
not,  of  course,  as  intimate  as  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  but  still  I  may  say  an  inti- 
mate and  trusted  friend,—  and  I  *iave  nevef 
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seen  any  one  whom  I  could  think  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  a  pretendu  —  not  in  the 
least." 

"  N-no ;  not  before  they  left  fbr  Scotland, 
certainly." 

**Ko;  and  then  in  Scotland,  yon  know, 
of  coarse  there  would  have  been  a  chance, 
—  country  house  ftill  of  company,  thrown 
together  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  ~  best 
adjuncts  for  love-making,  importunity  and 
opportunity,  as  I  dare  say  you  know  well 
enough,  my  dear  madam ;  but  then  Maddy 
was  taken  ill,  and  that  spoilt  the  whole 
chance." 

"  Spoilt  the  whole  chance  1  Maddy's  ill- 
ness spoilt  the  whole  chance,  did  it?  Are 
you  quite  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Foy ambe  ?  Are 
you  qaite  sure  that  that  illness  did  not 
decide  Maddy's  ftiture  ?  " 

"That  illness!" 

<*  That  illness.  '  Importunity  and  oppor- 
tunity,* to  quote  your  own  words,  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe,  the  last  if  not  the  worst  —  have  it 
how  you  will." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  M'Dlarmid,  you  are  speak- 
ing in  riddles;  you  are  a  perfect  Sphinx, 
and  I  am,  alas,  no  (Edlpus.  Will  you  tell 
me  shortly  what  you  mean?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Foljambe,  I  will  tell  you ;  I 
came  to  tell  you,  and  to  ask  you,  as  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  what  you  thought. 
More  than  that,  I  came  to  ask  you,  as  an 
old  Ariend  of  one  whom  I  think  most  inter- 
ested, what  you  thought.  You  know  well 
and  intimately  Dr.  Wilmot?" 

"  Know  Wilmot?  Thoroughly  and  most 
intimately,  and  — why,  good  God,  my  dear 
madam,  you  don't  think  that  Wilmot  is  in 
love  with  Miss  Kilsyth  ?  " 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  thought " 

"  Rubbish,  my  dear  madam !  Simple  non- 
sense! You  have  been  confounding  the 
attention  which  a  man  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  pi-ofesslon,  in  the  study  of  science, 
pays  to  a  case  with  attentions  paid  to  an 
individual.  Why,  my  dear  madam,  if— not 
to  be  offensive  — if  you  had  had  Miss  Kil- 
syth's illness,  and  Wilmot  had  attended  you, 
he  would  have  bestowed  on  you  exactly  the 
tame  interest." 

"  Perhaps  whUe  the  case  lasted,  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe, while  his  professional  duty  obliged 
him  to  do  so ;  but  not  afterwards." 

"  Not  afterwards  ?  Does  Dr.  Wilmot  still 
pay  attention  to  Miss  Kilsyth?" 

"  The  last  time  I  was  in  Brook-street  I 
taw  him  there,"  said  the  oM  lady,  bridling, 
"  paying  Miss  Kilsyth  great  *  attention.* " 

"  Then  it  was  a  flirewell  visit.  Mrs.  M*Di- 


armld,"  replied  Mr.  Fo^ambe.  "Dr.  Wil- 
mot quits  town— and  England — at  once, 
for  a  lengthened  sojourn  on  the  Continent." 

"  Leaves  town — and  England  ?  "  said  Mre. 
Mac,  blankly. 

"For  several  months.  Devoted  to  his 
profession,  as  he  always  has  been,  without 
the  smallest  variation  in  his  devotion,  he 
goes  to  Berlin  to  study  in  the  hospitals 
there.  Does  that  look  like  the  act  of  an 
ardent  aoupirarU,  Mrs.  M'Dlarmid?" 

"Not  unless  he  has  reasons  for  fbe.ing 
that  It  is  better  that  he  should  so  absent 
himself,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Of  that  you  will  probably  be  the  best 
Judge,"  said  M.  FoUambe.  "  My  knowledge 
of  Chudleigh  Wilmot  is  not  such  as  to  lead 
me  to  believe  that  he  would  *  set  his  for- 
tunes on  a  die '  without  calculating  the  re- 
sult." 


In  the  "  off  season,"  when  her  fkshion- 
able  flriends  were  away  fh>m  town,  Mrs. 
M'Dlarmid  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
some  few  acquaintances  who  constituted  a 
whlst-club,  and  met  ftom  week  to  week  at 
each  other's  houses.  Amongsst  this  wor- 
thy sisterhood  Mrs.  Mac  passed  for  a  very 
shrewd  and  clever  woman;  a  "deep" 
woman,  who  never  "showed  her  hand." 
But  on  turning  into  Portland-place  aftei 
her  interview  with  M.  FoUambe,  the  old 
lady  felt  that  she  had  fbrf^ited  that  title  to 
admiration,  and  that  too  without  the  slight- 
est adequate  result. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HADELEINS  AWAKES. 

It  is  probable  that  if  Chudleigh  Wilmot 
had  remained  in  London,  ftilfllling  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  leading  his  ordinary 
life,  the  declaration  of  love  and  the  offer  of 
his  hand  which  in  due  course  he  would  havo 
made  to  Miss  Kilsyth  would  have,  ft  r  the 
first  time,  caused  that  young  lady  to  avow 
the  real  state  of  her  feelings  towards  him  to 
herself.  These  feelings,  beginning  In  gmti 
tude,  had  passed  into  hero-worship,  jirhich 
is  perhaps  about  as  dangerous  a  phase  both 
for  adorer  and  adored  as  any  In  the  whole 
category ;  showing  as  it  does  that  the  for- 
mer must  be  considerably  "ftir  gone"  be- 
fore she  could  consent  to  exalt  any  man 
into  an  object  of  idolatry,  and  proving 
very  perilous  to  the  latter  ftom  the  Impossi- 
bility of  his  separating  himself  ftom  the 
peculiar  attributes  which  are  supposed  to 
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call  forth  the  devotion.  And  Wilmot  was 
Just  such  an  idol  ivs  a  girl  like  Madeleine 
would  place  upon  a  pedestal  and  worship 
with  constancy  and  fervor.  The  very  fact 
that  he  possessed  none  of  those  qualifica- 
tions so  esteemed  by  and  in  the  men  by 
whom  she  was  ordinarily  surrounded  was 
in  her  eyes  a  point  in  his  favor.  He  did  not 
hunt;  he  was  an  indifferent  shot;  he  pro- 
fessed himself  worse  than  a  child  at  bil- 
liards, and  his  whist-playing  was  something 
atrocious.  But  then,  for  the  best  man 
across  country,  the  straightest  rider  to 
hounds  whom  they  knew,  was  Captain  Sev- 
ern, a  slangy  wretch  only  tolerated  in  so- 
ciety for  his  wife's  sake.  George  Pitcaim 
was  a  splendid  shot;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  Tennyson,  and  would  probably 
think  that  Browning  was  the  name  of  a 
setter.  Mt^or  Delapoche  was  the  billiard 
champion  at  Kilsyth,  where  he  was  never 
seen  out  of  the  billiard-room,  except  at 
meal- times;  and  as  for  whist,  there  could 
not  be  much  in  that  when  her  father  de- 
clared that  there  were  not  three  men  at 
Brookes's  who  could  play  so  good  a  rubber 
as  old  Dr.  M' Johns,  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man in  the  village.  Ever  since  she  had 
been  emancipated  ft'om  her  governess,  she 
had  longed  to  meet  some  man  of  name  and 
renown,  who  would  take  an  interest  in  her, 
and  whom  she  could  reverence,  admire, 
and  look  up  to.  She  never  pined  for  the 
heroes  of  the  novels  which  she  read,  proba- 
bly because  she  saw  plenty  of  them  in  her 
ordinary  life,  and  she  was  used  to  them  and 
their  ways.  The  big  heavy  dragoons  of  the 
Gfty- Livingstone  type  — by  his  portrayal  of 
whom  Mr.  Lawrence  establishes  for  himself 
such  a  reputation  amongst  the  young  ladies 
of  the  middle  classes,  who  pine  alter  the 
beaux  sabreurs  and  the  **cool  captains," 
principally  because  they  have  never  met 
any  one  in  real  life  like  them,  —  are  by  no 
means  such  sources  of  raving  among  the 
girls  accustomed  to  country-house  and 
London-season  society,  who  are  familiar 
with  something  like  the  prototype  of  each 
character.  Ronald's  brother  officers,  Kil- 
syth's sporting  ftiends,  and  Lady  Muriel's 
connectious,  had  made  this  kind  of  type  too 
common  for  Madeleine,  even  if  her  tempera^ 
ment  had  not  been  veiy  diiferent,  to  elevate 
it  info  a  hero ;  but  she  had  never  met  any 
one  mifilling  her  ideas  until  Chudleigh  Wil- 
mot crossed  her  path.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  her  convalescence,  from  the  time 
when  slowly-returning  strength  gave  her  an 
Interest  again  in  life,  until  the  time  that 


Wilmot  left  London,  she  had  indulged  in 
this  happy  dream.  She  was  something  in 
that  man's  life,  something  to  which  his 
thoughts  occasionally  turned,  as  she  hoped, 
as  she  believed,  with  pleasure.  Ap  to  "  be- 
ing in  love  "  as  it  is  phrased,  Madeleine  be- 
lieved that  such  a  state  as  little  applied  to 
Wilmot  as  to  herself,  and  of  her  own  entire 
innocence  in  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling 
she  was  confident.  But  there  was  estab- 
lished a  curious  relation  between  them 
which  she  could  not  explain,  but  which  she 
thoroughly  understood,  and  which  made 
her  very  happy.  Hour  after  hour  she  would 
sit  thinking  over  this  acquaintance,  so 
singularly  begun,  so  difi'erent  ttom  anything 
which  she  had  ever  previously  experienced, 
and  wondering  within  herself  what  a  bright 
clever  man  like  Dr.  Wilmot  could  see  to  like 
in  a  silly  girl  like  herself.  If  Wilmot  had 
been  differently  constituted  she  could  have 
understood  it  well  enough ;  for  though  very 
tree  from  vanity,  Madeleine  was  of  course 
conscious  that  she  had  a  pretty  face,  and 
she  could  perfectly  understand  the  admira- 
tion which  she  received  from  Ramsay  Caird 
and  the  men  of  whom  he  was  a  type.  But 
she  imagined  Wilmot  to  be  far  too  staid 
and  serious,  far  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
studies  and  his  **  cases,"  to  notice  anything 
so  unimportant. 

What  could  he  see  in  her?  She  asked 
herself  this  question  a  thousand  times  with- 
out arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result.  She 
thought  that  Wilmot,  whom  she  had  exalted 
into  her  hero,  would  naturally  not  bestow 
his  thoughts  on  any  but  a  heroine ;  and  she 
knew  that  there  was  very  little  of  the  hero- 
ine in  her.  Indeed,  I,  writing  this  veracious 
history,  am  often  surprised  at  my  own  dar- 
ing in  having,  in  these  highly-spiced  times, 
ventured  to  submit  so  very  tame  a  specimen 
of  womanhood  to  public  notice.  Madeleine 
Kilsyth  was  neither  tawny  and  leopard-like, 
nor  hideous  and  quaintly-fascinating.  She 
was  merely  an  ordinary  English  girl,  with 
about  as  much  cleverness  as  girls  have  at 
her  age,  when  they  have  no  occasion  to  use 
their  brains;  and  she  thought  and  argued 
in  a  girlish  manner.  She  could  not  tell  that 
the  difference  in  each  from  their  ordinary 
acquaintance  pleased  them  equally.  If  Mad- 
eleine had  been  bright^  clever,  witty,  fast, 
flirting,  or  blaseey  she  would  never  have 
seen  her  physician  after  her  recovery.  Wil- 
mot was  too  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
women  of  all  these  varieties  to  find  any 
pleasure  in  an  additional  specimen.  It  was 
the  young  girl's  freshness  and  innocence,. 
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£ier  frankness  and  trusting  confidence,  her 
bright  looks  and  happy  thoughts,  that 
toachcd  the  heart  of  the  worn  and  solitary 
man,  and  made  him  feel  that  there  were  in 
life  Joys  which  he  had  never  experienced, 
and  which  were  yet  worth  living  for. 

To  admire  and  reverence  him ;  to  find  the 
best  and  most  valuable  of  resources  in  his 
friendship,  the  wisest  and  truest  guidance 
in  his  intellect,  the  most  exquisite  of  pleas- 
ares  in  his  society ;  to  triumph  in  his  fame, 
and  to  try  to  merit  his  approval  —  such,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  Madeleine's  scheme. 
Now  this  was  all  changed;  he  was  gone; 
the  greatest  ei^oyment  of  her  life,  his 
society,  was  taken  from  her.  He  was  gone ; 
he  would  be  absent  for  a  long  time;  she 
should  not  see  him,  would  not  hear  his' 
voice,  for  weeks  —  it  might  be  for  months ; 
it  took  her  a  long  time  to  realize  this  fact, 
and  with  its  realization  flashed  across  her 
the  knowledge  that  she  loved  Chudleigh 
Wilmot. 

Loved  him  I  The  ^definite  inexplicable 
sentiments  so  long  brooded  over  were  gone 
now,  and  she  looked  into  her  own  heart  and 
acknowledged  its  condition.  So  long  as  he 
remained  in  London,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  seeing  him,  even  though  she  knew 
that  his  departure  had  been  decided  on,  and 
was  almost  inevitable,  she  yet  remained 
unconscious  of  the  state  of  her  feelings.  It 
was  only  when  he  was  actually  gone,  when 
she  knew  that  the  long-dreaded  step  had 
been  taken,  that  all  chance  of  seeing  him 
again  for  months  was  at  an  end,  that  the 
truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  loved  him  I  — 
loved  him  with  the  whole  warmth,  truth,  and 
earnestness  of  her  sweet,  simple  nature; 
loved  him  as  such  a  man  should  be  loved  — 
deeply,  fervently,  and  confidingly.  In  the 
first  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this 
feeling,  she  was  scarcely  likely  to  inquire 
psychologically  Into  it;  but  she  felt  that  her 
love  for  Wilmot  had  many  component  parts. 
The  admiration  and  reverence  with  which  he 
hod  originally  inspired  her  still  remained ; 
but  with  them  was  now  blended  a  passion 
wlilch  had  never  before  been  evoked  in  her. 
She  longed  to  see  him  again,  longed  to  throw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  whisper  to  him 
how  she  loved  him.  How  miserably  blind 
she  had  been!  What  childish  folly  had 
been  hers  not  sooner  to  have  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  her  feelings  towards  this 
man  I  She  loved  him,  and  —  a  fearftd 
thought  flashed  across  her.  Had  it  come 
too  late,  the  discovery  of  this  passion? 
Had  she  been  dreaming  when  the  golden 


chance  of  her  life  came  by,  and  had  she  lei 
it  pass  unheeded?  And  again,  what  were 
Wilmot's  feelings  with  regard  to  her?  Was 
he  under  such  a  delusion  as  had  long  op- 
pressed her?  He  was  a  man,  strong-minded, 
clear-brained,  and  of  subtile  intellect;  he 
would  know  at  once  whether  his  liking  for 
her  arose  from  professional  interest,  flrom 
the  friendly  feeling  which,  situated  as  they 
had  been  together  at  Kilsyth,  would  natu- 
rally spring  up  between  them,  or  wliether  it 
had  a  deeper  foundation  and  was  of  a  warmer 
character.  His  manner  to  her  —  save  per- 
haps on  that  one  morning  in  Brook-street, 
when  Ronald  interrupted  them  so  brusquely 
— had  never  been  marked  by  anything  ap- 
proaching to  warmth ;  and  yet That 

morning  in  Brook-street  I  there  had  been  a 
difl!erence  then;  she  had  noticed  it  at  the 
time,  and,  now  regarded  in  the  new  light 
which  had  dawned  upon  her,  the  thought 
was  strengthened  and  confirmed.  She  re- 
membered the  way  in  which  he  held  her 
hand,  and  looked  down  at  her  with  a  soft, 
earnest  gaze  out  of  those  wonderfbl  eyes ; 
such  a  look  as  she  had  never  had  before  or 
since.  If  ever  love  was  conveyed  by  looks, 
if  ever  eyes  spoke,  it  was  surely  then.  Ah, 
did  he  feel  for  her  as  she  now  knew  she  felt 
for  him,  or  was  it  merely  warm  friendship, 
fhitemal  affection,  that  actuated  him?  He 
had  gone  away ;  would  he  have  done  that  if 
he  had  loved  her?  She  had  asked  herself 
this  question  before  the  state  of  her  owe 
real  feelings  had  dawned  upon  her,  only 
then  substituting  the  word  "  like  "  for  love, 
and  had  decided  that,  if  he  had  cared  for 
her  ever  so  little,  he  would  have  remained. 
But  her  recent  discovery  led  her  now  to 
think  very  differently,  and  she  hoped  that 
this  ardor  in  the  cause  of  science,  which 
prompted  this  professional  visit  to  Berlin, 
and  necessitated  this  lengthened  absence, 
might  be  assumed,  and  that  the  real  motive 
of  Wilmot's  departure  might  be  hTs  desire 
to  avoid  her,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  state 
of  her  feelings  towards  him.  Heaven  grant 
that  it  might  be  so  I  for  now  that  she*  knew 
herself,  it  would  be  easy  to  recall  him* 
Some  pretext  could  be  found  for  bringing 
him  back  to  England,  back  to  her;  and 
once  together  again  they  would  never  sep- 
arate. As  this  thought  passed  through  her 
mind  her  glance  fell  upon  her  hands,  which 
were  clasped  before  her,  and  upon  a  ring 
which  had  been  given  her  by  Ramsay  CainL 
By  Ramsay  Calrd  I  The  curtain  dropped  as 
swiftly  as  it  had  risen,  and  Madeleine  shiv 
ered  from  head  to  foot. 
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It  was  a  pretty  riug,  a  broad  hoop  of  gold 
Bet  with  three  turquoises,  and  the  word 
"aki"  engraved  upon  It.  Madeleine  re- 
membered that  Ramsay  Calrd  had  presented 
It  to  heron  her  last  birthday,  and  while  pre- 
senting It  had  said  a  few  words  of  compli- 
ment and  kindness  with  an  earnestness  and 
an  empressement  such  as  he  had  never  before 
shown.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  he 
had  the  society  air  and  the  society  talk;  and 
he  imported  jost  enough  seriousness  into 
the  latter  when  he  had  said  something  about 
wishing  he  had  dared  to  have  had  the  ring 
perfectly  plain— just  enough  to  convey  his 
intended  hint  without  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self. Ramsay  Caird  I  There,  then,  was  her 
fate,  her  future !  Knowing  all  that  had  been 
prearranged,  she  had  been  mad  enough  to 
dream  for  a  few  minutes  of  loving  and  being 
loved  by  Chudleigh  Wilmot,  when  she  knew, 
'  as  well  as  If  It  had  been  expressly  stated 
instead  of  merely  implied,  that  Ramsay 
Calrd  was  looked  upon  by  her  family  and  by 
most  of  their  intimate  ftlends,  as  her  fhture 
husband. 

Ramsay  Calrd  her  future  husband  I  She 
herself  had  occasionally  thought  of  him  in 
that  position,  not  with  dissatisfaction. 
Knowing  nothing  better,  she  imagined  that 
the  liking  which  she  undoubtedly  enter- 
tained for  the  pleasant  young  man  was  love. 
She  had  not  been  brought  up  In  a  very  gush- 
ing school.  She  had  no  intimate  friend,  no 
one  with  whom  to  exchange  confidences; 
and  her  acquaintances  seemed  to  make  liking 
do  very  well  for  love,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
fiances  or  their  husbands  were  concerned. 
Madeleine,  when  she  had  thought  about  the 
matter,  had  quite  convinced  herself  that  she 
liked  Ramsay  very  much  indeed ;  and  it  was 
only  after  she  discovered  that  she  loved 
Wilmot  that  she  was  undeceived.  She 
thought  that  she  had  liked  him  well  enough 
to  marry  him,  but  now  she  hated  herself 
for  ever  having  entertained  such  an  Idea. 
She  knew  now  that  she  had  never  felt  love 
for  Ramsay  Caird;  and  she  would  not  marry 
where  she  did  not  love. 

Many  diverse  and  distracting  thoughts 
and  liuanences  were  at  work  within  the 
young  girl's  mind.  Doubt  as  to  whether 
she  was  really  loved  by  Wilmot,  doubt  as  to 
how  fiir  she  was  pledged  to  Ramsay  Caird, 
comprehension  of  the  urgent  necessity  at 
once  to  take  some  steps  towards  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  inability  to  decide  on  the 
fittest  course  to  pursue,  disinclination  to 
appeal  to  her  father  through  bashfUlness  and 
timidity,  to  Lady  Muriel  through  distrust,  to 


Ronald  through  absolute  fear:  all  these  feel- 
ings alternated  in  Madeleine's  breast;  and 
as  she  experienced  each  and  all,  there  hung 
over  her  a  sense  of  an  impending  dreadful 
something  which  she  could  not  explain, 
could  not  understand,  but  which  seemed  to 
crush  her  to  the  earth. 

The  cause  of  the  feeling  which  for  some 
time  past  had  induced  her  to  shrink  fi*nm 
Ronald,  to  be  silent  and  depressed  when  he 
was  present,  and  to  be  rather  glad  when  he 
stayed  away  from  Brook-street,  was  now 
perfectly  understood  by  her.  In  her  new 
appreciation  of  herself  she  saw  plainly  that 
the  fact  of  her  brother's  having  always  been 
Ramsay  Calrd's  friend  and  Chudleigh  Wll- 
mot's  enemy  would.  Insensibly  to  herself, 
have  caused  an  estrangement  between  them 
in  these  later  days.  And  why  was  Ronald 
so  hostile  to  Wilmot,  so  bitter  in  his  depre- 
ciation of  him,  so  grudging  in  his  praise 
even  of  Wilmot's  professional  qualifications  ? 
Was  this  hostility  merely  a  result  of  Ron- 
ald's normal  '*  oddness  "  and  sternness,  or 
did  it  spring  from  the  fact  that  Ronald  had 
observed  his  sister  narrowly,  and  had  dis- 
covered, before  she  herself  knew  of  It,  the 
state  of  her  feelings  towards  Wilmot? 
Thinking  over  this,  the  remembrance  of  her 
brother's  manner  that  moiiilng  in  Brook- 
street,  when  he  broke  in  upon  her  inter- 
view with  Wilmot,  fiashed  across  Made- 
leine's mind,  and  she  felt  convinced  that  her 
dread  suspicions  were  right,  and  that  Ron- 
ald had  guessed  the  truth. 

The  reason  of  his  hatred  to  Wilmot  was 
then  at  once  apparent  to  Madeleine.  Ron- 
ald had  always  supported  Ramsay's  unac* 
knowledged  position  in  the  family  very 
strongly,  not  demonstratively,  but  tacitly, 
as  was  his  custom  in  most  things.  He  was 
essentially  **  thorough ; ''  and  Madeleine 
imagined  that  nothing  would  probably  an- 
noy him  so  much  as  the  lack  of  thorough* 
ness  in  those  whcfm  he  loved  and  trusted. 
She  saw  that,  actuated  by  these  feelings,  her 
brother  would  regard,  had  regarded  what 
she  had  previously  imagined  to  be  her  adnil-^ 
ration  and  reverence,  but  what  she  now 
knew,  and  what  Ronald  had  probably  fh>m 
the  first  recognized,  to  be  her  love  for  Chud- 
leigh Wilmot  as  base  treachery;  and  he 
hated  Wilmot  for  having,  however  inno- 
cently, called  these  feelings  into  play.  How- 
ever innocently  ?  There  was  a  drop  of  com* 
fort  even  in  this  bitter  cup  for  poor 
Madele^xie.  However  Innocently?  Ronald 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  eminently  clear- 
headed  and  far-seeing— might  not  his  biir 
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tred  of  Wllmot  arise  teom  his  having  per- 
ceived that  Wilmot  himself  was  aware  of 
Madeleine's  feelings,  and  reciprocated  them? 
He  had  never  said  so  —  never  hinted  at  it ; 
hut  then  that  soft,  fond  look  into  her  eyes 
when  they  were  alone  together  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  Brook-street,  rose  in  the  girl's 
memory,  and  almost  bade  her  hope. 

These  mental  anxieties,  these  vascillatlons 
between  hope  and  fear,  doubt  and  despair, 
which  famished  Madeleine  with  constant 
food  for  reflection,  were  not  without  their 
due  effect  on  her  bodily  health.  Her  fond 
father,  watching  her  ever  with  jealous  care, 
noticed  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek  more 
Arequent,  her  spirits  lower,  her  strength 
daily  decreasing :  he  became  alarmed,  and 
confessed  his  alarm  to  Lady  Muriel. 

"  Madeleine  is  far  from  well,"  he  said ; 
**  very  far  from  well.  I  notice  an  astonish- 
ing difference  in  her  within  the  last  few 
months.  After  her  flrst  recovery  f^om  the 
fever,  I  thought  she  would  take  a  new  lease 
of  life.  But  Wilmot  was  right  throughout ; 
she  is  very  delicate ;  the  last  few  weeks  have 
made  a  perceptible  difference  in  her;  and 
Wilmot  is  not  here  to  come  in  and  cheer  us 
after  seeing  her." 

"I  think  you  are  over-anxious  about 
Madeleine,"  said  Lady  Muriel.  "I  must 
confess,  Alick,  she  is  not  strong ;  she  never 
was  before  her  illness ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  she  ever  recovered  even  her  previous 
strength ;  but  I  do  not  think  so  badly  of  her 
as  you  do.  As  you  say,  we  have  not  Dr. 
Wilmot  to  send  for.  For  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  but  which  I  confess  I  have  been 
unable,  so  far  as  I  have  troubled  myself,  to 
fathom,  Dr.  Wilmot  has  chosen  to  absent 
himself,  and  to  put  himself  thoroughly  out 
of  any  chance  of  his  being  sent  for.  But, 
BO  far  as  advice  goes,  I  suppose  Sir  Saville 
Rowe  is  still  unequalled ;  and  Dr.  Wilmot 
must  have  fUll  confidence  in  him,  or  he 
would  never  have  begged. him  to  break 
through  his  retirement  and  attend  upon 
Madeleine." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  all  very  well.  Of  course 
Sir  Saville  Rowe's  opinion  is  excellent  and 
all  that,  but  he  comes  here  but  seldom ;  and 
one  can't  talk  to  him  as  one  could  to  Wil- 
mot ;  and  he  does  not  stop  and  talk  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know  ?  Mad- 
dy's  is  a  case  where  particular  interest 
should  be  taken,  it  strikes  me ;  and  I  think 
Wilmot  did  take  special  interest  in  her." 

*<  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  of 
that,"  said  Lady  Muriel,  with  the  slightest 


touch  of  dryness  in  her  accent.  "  Dr.  Wll- 
mot's  devotion  to  his  patient  was  undenia- 
ble ;  but  Dr.  Wilmot*s  away  and  not  avail- 
able, and  we  must  do  our  best  to  help 
ourselves  during  his  absence.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  the  girl  wants  thoroughly  rous- 
ing; she  gets  moped  sitting  here  day  atter 
day  with  you  and  me  and  Mrs.  M'Diarmid ; 
and  Ronald,  when  he  comes,  does  not  tend 
much  to  enliven  her.  Ramsay  Caird  is  the 
only  one  with  any  life  and  spirits  in  the 
whole  party." 

*' He's  a  good  fellow,  Ramsay,"  said  Kil- 
syth; <' a  genial,  pleasant,  brisk  fellow." 

''  He  is ;  and  he's  a  true-hearted  fellow, 
Alick,  which  is  better  still.  By  the  way, 
Alick,  he  spoke  to  me  again  the  other  day 
upon  that  subject  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
before— about  Madeleine,  you  recollect?  " 

"I  recollect  perfectly,  Muriel,"  said  Kil- 
syth slowly. 

'*Yoa  said  then,  if  you  remember,  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  pressing  the  matter 
then  —  no  reason  for  hurryiug  it  on;  that 
Madeleine  was  fUll  young,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  and  let  us  see  more  of 
Ramsay.  You  were  perfectly  right  in  what 
you  said.  I  agreed  with  you  thoroughly, 
and  what  you  suggested  has  been  done. 
We  have  waited  now  for  several  months; 
Madeleine  has  gone  through  a  crisis  in  her 
life."  (Lady  Muriel  looked  steadily  at  her 
husband  as  she  said  these  words  to  see  If 
he  detected  any  double  meaning  in  them; 
but  Kilsyth  only  nodded  his  head  gravely.) 
"  We  have  seen  more,  a  great  deal  more, 
of  Ramsay  Caird;  and  firom  what  you  Just 
said,  I  conclude  you  like  him  ?  " 

*'  I  was  not  til  inking  of  him  in  that  Ufcht 
when  I  spoke,  my  dear  Muriel,"  said  Kil- 
syth; *<  but  indeed  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion.  He's  a  pleasant,  bright,  good- 
tempered  fellow,  and  I  think  would  make  a 
good  husband.  He  has  seen  plenty  of  life, 
and  will  be  all  the  better  for  it  when  he 
settles  down." 

<' Exactly.  Well,  then,  having  settled  that 
point,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
now  the  matter  does  press,  and  there  is 
reason  for  hurrying  It  on.  Not  the  mar- 
riage, —  there  is  no  necessity  for  hastening 
with  that;  but  it  is  both  necessary  and 
proper  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
Madeleine* and  Ramsay  Caird  are  regularly 
engaged.  As  I  said  before,  Piadeleine  wants 
rousing.  She  ia  fade  and  weary  and  a  little 
lackadaisical.  You  remember  how  she  burst 
out  crying  about  that  book  the  other  night 
She  wants  employment  for  her  thoughts 
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and  her  mind ;  and  if  sbe  is  engaged,  and 
we  then  find  her  occupation  in  searching 
for  a  house,  then  in  fhrnishing  it,  choosing 
trousseau,  brougham,  Jewels,  the  thousand- 
and-one  little  things  that  we  can  find  for 
her  to  do,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will 
soon  see  her  a  different  being." 

Kilsyth  said  he  hoped  so;  but  his  tone 
had  little  buoyancy  in  it,  and  x^aa  almost 
despondunt  as  he  ftdded,  — 

**  What  about  Maddy  herself?  Has  she 
any  notion  of —of  what  you  have  Just  said 
to  me,  Muriel?" 

<<  Any  notion,  my  dear  Alick  ?  Madeleine, 
though  backward  in  some  things,  has  plenty 
of  common  sense;  and  she  must  be  per- 
fectly aware  what  Ramsay's  intentions  mean 
and  point  to.  Indeed,  my  own  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  she  not  merely  un- 
derstands them  but  is  favorably  disposed 
towards  their  object." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  Is,  Maddy 
has  never  been  plainly  spoken  to  on  the 
subject." 

"  No,  no ;  not  that  I  know  of," 

"  But  she  should  be,  eh?  " 

*<  Of  course  she  should  be  —  and  at  once. 
It  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Caird  to  keep  him  longer 
in  suspense ;  and  there  are  other  reasons 
which  render  such  a  course  highly  desira- 
ble." 

Again  Lady  Muriel  looked  steadfastly  at 
her  husband,  and  again  he  evaded  her  glance, 
and  contented  himself  with  nodding  acqui- 
escence at  her  suggestion. 

"This  should  bo  done,"  continued  Lady 
Muriel,  "by  some  one  who  has  influence 
with  dear  Madeleine,  whom  she  regards 
with  great  affection,  and  whose  opinion  she 
Is  likely  to  respect.  I  have  never  said  as 
much  t6  you,  my  dear  Alick,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  worry  you,  in  the  first  place ; 
and  in  the  second,  because  the  thing  sits 
very  lightly  on  me,  and  the  feeling  is  one 
which  Is  natural,  and  which  I  can  perfectly 
understand; but  the  fact  is  that  I  am  Made- 
leine's step-mother  only,  and  she  regards 
me  exactly  in  that  light." 

"Muriel!"  cried  Kilsyth. 

"My  dear  Alick,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
and  intelligible,  and  I  make  no  complaint. 
I  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  if 
it  were  not  necessary,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  But  I  thought  perhaps  that  you 
might  expect  me  to  broach  the  matter  which 
we  have  been  recently  discussing  to  Made- 
leine; and  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I 
think  that  would  be  wholly  unadvisablo. 
^oa  did  think  so,  did  you  not  ?  " 
15 


"Well,"  said  Kilsyth,  who  felt  himself 
becoming  rapidly  "  cornered,"  "  I  confess  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  do  it ;  but  of  course 
if  you  —  and  I  feel — of  course — that  you're 
right.  But  then  the  question  comes  —  as  it 
must  be  done  —  who  is  to  do  it?  I'm  sure  I 
could  not." 

Lady  Muriel's  brow  darkened  for  a  few 
moments  as  she  heard  this,  but  it  cleared 
again  ere  she  spoke.  "  There  is  only  one 
person  left  then,"  said  sne ;  "  and  I  am  not 
sure  that,  after  all,  he  is  not  the  most  fitting 
in  such  a  case  as  this.  I  mean,  of  course, 
Ronald.  He  is  perfectly  straightforward 
and  independent ;  he  will  see  the  matter  in 
its  right  light ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  great 
influence  with  Madeleine." 

"  Ronald's  a  little  rough,  isn't  he?  "  said 
Kilsyth,  doubtfully;  "he  don't  mean  it,  I 
know; 'but  still  in  a  matter  like  this  he 
might  —what  do  you  think?  " 

"  /  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  is  the 
exact  person.  His  manner  may  be  a  little 
cold,  somewhat  brusque  to  most  people;  but 
he  has  Madeleine's  interest  entirely  at  heart, 
and  he  has  always  shown  her,  as  you  know, 
the  most  unswerving  affection..  He  has  a 
liking  for  Ramsay  Caird;  he  appreciates 
the  young  man's  worth;  and  he  will  be  able 
to  place  affairs  in  their  proper  position." 

So  Kilsyth,  with  an  inexpressible  feeling 
that  all  was  not  quite  right,  but  with  the 
impossibility  of  being  able  to  better  it,  viv- 
idly before  him,  agreed  to  his  wife's  propo- 
sition ;  and  the  next  day  Ronald  had  a  long 
interview  with  Lady  Muriel,  when  they  dis- 
cussed the  whole  subject,  and  settled  upon 
their  plan  of  action.  Ronald  undertook  the 
mission  cheerfully ;  he  and  his  step-mother 
fully  understood  each  other,  and  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  immediate  steps.  Neither 
entered  into  any  detail,  so  far  as  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  was  concerned;  but  each  knew  that 
the  other  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  that 
stumbling-block,  and  was  impressed  with 
the  expediency  of  its  removal. 

Two  days  afterwards  Ronald  knockf  l  at 
the  door  of  Lady  Muriel's  boudoir  at  a  rery 
much  earlier  hour  than  he  was  usually  to  bo 
found  in  Brook-street.  When  he  entered  ' 
the  room  he  looked  a  thought  more  flushed 
and  a  thought  less  calm  and  serene*  than 
was  his  wont.  Lady  Muriel  also  was  aJlttle 
agitated  as  she  rose  hastily  Ax>m  her  chair 
and  advanced  to  greet  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  her?  "  she  asked ;  "  is  it 
over?  what  did  she  say?" 

"  She  is  the  best  girl  In  the  world  I "  said 
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Hooald;  *'she  took  it  quite  calmly,  and 
acquiesced  perfectly  in  the  arrangement.  I 
think  we  must  have  been  wrong  with  regard 
to  that  other  person  —  at  least,  so  far  as 
Madeleine's  caring  for  him  is  concerned." 

Oh,  of  course ;  Madeleine  cared  nothing 
lor  **  that  other  person,"  the  loss  of  whose 
love  she  was  at  that  moment  bewailing, 
stretched  across  her  bed,  and  weeping  bit- 
torly^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AT  OUR  MINISTKR'S. 

Ms.iNWUiLE  Chudlelgh  Wilmot,  bearing 
the  secret  of  his  great  sorrow  about  with 
him,  bearing  with  him  also  the  dread  horror 
and  gnawing  remorse  which  the  fe^r  that 
his  wife  had  committed  self-destruction  had 
engendered  in  his  breast,  had  sought  safety 
in  flight  from  the  scene  of  his  temptation, 
and  oblivion  in  absence  ftom  his  daily 
haunts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  had  found 
both.  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  have 
experienced  the  benefit  of  that  blessed 
change  of  climate,  language,  habit  of  life  ? 
I  declare  I  believe  that  the  continental  boats 
rarely  leave  the  Dover  or  the  Folkestone 
pier  without  cari7ing  away  amongst  their 
motley  load  some  one  or  two  passengers 
who  are  going,  not  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
not  with  the  idea  of  visiting  foreign  cities 
or  observing  foreign  manners,  not  with  the 
intention  of  gaining  bodily  health,  or  for 
the  vain  glory  of  being  able  to  say  on  their 
return  that  they  have  been  abroad  (which 
actuates  not  a  few  of  them),  but  simply  in  the 
hope  that  the  entire  change  will  bring  to 
them  surcease  of  brain-worry  and  heart-de- 
spondency, calm  instead  of  anxiety,  peace 
in  place  of  feverish  longing,  rest,  —  no  mat- 
ter how  dull,  how  stupid,  how  torpid, — 
instead  of  brilliant,  bulefdl,  soul-harrow- 
inj< 'excitement.  After  having  pursued  the 
beauty  of  Brompton  through  the  London 
season ;  after  having  spent  a  little  fortune 
in  anonymous  bouquets  for  her  and  choice 
(Oamellias  for  his  own  adornment ;  after  hav- 
ing duly  attended  at  every  f@te  ofl'ered  by  the 
'  Zoological  and  Botanical  Societies,  danced 
himself  weary  at  balls,  maimed  his  feet  at 
c  roquet -parties,  and  ricked  his  neck  with 
staring  up  at  her  box  iVom  the  opera-stalls, 
—  Jones,  finding  all  his  petUa  8oin8  unavail- 
ing, and  learning  that  the  rich  stock-broker 
flrom  Surbiton  has  distanced  him  in  the 
race,  and  Is  about  to  carry  off  the  prize, 
flings  himself  and  his  portmanteau  on  board 


the  Ostend  boat,  and  finds  relief  and  a  re- 
newal of  his  former  devotion  to  himself 
among  the  quaint  old  Belgian  cities.  By 
the  time  he  arrives  at  the  Rhine-board  he 
is  calmer;  he^ has  lapsed  into  the  sentimen- 
tal stage,  and  is  enabled  to  appreciate  and, 
if  anybody  gives  him  the  chance,  to  quote 
all  the  lachrymose  and  all  the  morbid  p'lSr 
sages.  He  relapses  dreadftilly  when  he  gets 
to  Homburg,  because  he  then  thinks  it  ne<>- 
essary  to  —  as  he  phrases  It  In  his  diary  — 
"  seek  the  Lethe  of  the  gaming-table ;"  bat 
having  lost  his  five  pounds'  worth  of  fiorins, 
he  is  generally  content ;  and  when  he  anives 
In  Switzerland  finds  himself  in  a  proper- 
tempered  state  of  mind,  quite  fitted  to  com- 
mune with  Nature,  and  convey  to  the  Jung- 
flrau  his  very  low  opinion  of  the  state  of 
humanity  In  general,  and  of  the  female  be- 
ing who  has  blighted  his  young  afffections  in 
particular.  And  by  the  time  that  his  holiday 
is  over,  and  he  returns  to  his  office  or  his 
chambers,  he  has  forgotten  all  the  nonsense 
that  enthralled  him,  and  is  prepared  to  com- 
mence a  new  course  of  Idiocy,  da  capOj  with 
another  enchantress. 

And  to  Chudleigh  Wilmot,  though  a  sen- 
sible and  thoughtfhl  man,  the  change  was 
no  less  serviceable.  The  set  character  of 
his  daily  duties,  the  absorbing  nature  of  his 
studies,  the  devotioh  to  his  profession,  which 
had  narrowed  his  ideas  and  cramped  his  as- 
pirations, once  cast  off  and  put  aside,  his 
mind  became  almost  childishly  impression* 
able  by  the  new  ideas  which  dawned  upon 
it,  the  new  scenes  which  opened  upon  hib 
view.  In  his  wonder  at  and  admiration  of 
the  various  beauties  of  nature  and  art  which 
came  before  him,  there  was  something  akin 
to  the  feeling  which  his  acquaintance  with 
Madeleine  Kilsyth  had  first  awakened  within 
him.  As  then,  he  began  to  feel  now  that  for 
the  first  time  he  lived ;  that  his  life  hitherto 
had  been  a  great  prosaic  mistake ;  that  he 
had  worshipped  false  gods,  and  only  just 
arrived  at  the  truth.  To  be  Eure^  he  had 
now  the  additional  feeling  of  a  lost  love  and 
an  unappeasable  remorse;  but  the  sting 
even  of  these  was  tempered  and  modifiec^ 
by  his  enjoyment  of  the  loveliness  of  nature 
by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

His  time  was  his  own ;  and  to  kill  It  pleas- 
antly was  his  greatest  object.  He  crossed 
f^om  Dover  to  Ostend,  and  lingered  some 
days  on  the  Belgian  seaboard.  Thence  he 
pursued  his  way  by  the  easiest  stages 
through  the  flat,  low-lying  country,  so  rich 
In  cathedrals  and  pictures,  in  Gothic  archi« 
tecture  and  sweet-toned  carUlon9f  in  portlj 
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barghers  and  shovel-hatted  priests  and 
plump  female  peasants.  To  Bruges,  to 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp;  to  Brussels,  and 
thence,  through  the  lovely  qountry  that  lies 
round  Verviers  and  Liege,  to  Cologne  and 
the  Rhine,  Chudleigh  Wllmot  journeyed, 
stopping  sometimes  for  days  wherever  he 
felt  inclined,  and  almost  insensibly  acquir- 
ing bodily  and  mental  strength. 

There  is  a  favorite  story  of  the  practical 
hard-headed  school  of  philosophers,  show- 
ing how  that  one  of  their  number,  when 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
only  son,  managed  to  master  his  extreme 
agony,  and  to  derive  very  great  consolation 
fl'om  the  study  of  mathematics  —  a  branch 
of  science  with  which  he  had  not  previously 
been  fomiliar.  It  probably  requ  ired  a  pecul- 
iar temperament  to  accept  of  and  benefit 
by  so  peculiar  a  remedy ;  but  undoubtedly 
great  grief,  arising  team  whatsoever  source, 
is  susceptible  of  being  alleviated  by  mental 
employment.  And  thus,  though  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  bore  about  with  him  the  great  sor- 
row of  his  life ;  though  the  sweet,  sad  face 
of  Madeleine  Kilsyth  was  constantly  before 
him ;  and  though  the  dread  suspicion  regard- 
ing the  manner  of  his  wife's  death  haunted 
him  perpetually,  as  time  passed  over  his 
head,  and  as  his  mind,  naturally  clever, 
opened  and  expanded  under  the  new  train- 
ing it  was  unconsciously  receiving,  he  found 
the  bitterness  of  the  memory  of  his  short 
love-dream  fiiding  into  a  settled,  fond  re- 
gret, and  the  horror  which  he  had  under- 
gone at  the  discovery  of  the  seal-ring  be- 
coming less  and  less  poignant. 

Not  that  the  nature  of  his  love  for  Made- 
leine had  changed  in  the  least.  He  saw  her 
sweet  face  in  the  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of 
big  blonde  Madonnas  in  altar-pieces  in  Flem- 
ish cathedrals ;  he  imagined  her  as  the  never- 
failing  heroine  of  such  works  of  poetry  and 
fiction  as  now,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  he  found  leisure  and  inclination  to 
read.  He  would  sit  for  hours,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  some  lovely  landscape  before  him,  but 
his  thoughts  busy  with  the  events  of  the 
'past few  months— those  few  months  into 
which  all  the  important  circumstances  of 
his  life  were  gathered.  One  by  one  he  would 
pass  in  review  the  details  of  his  meetings, 
interviews,  and  conversations  with  Made- 
leine, from  the  period  of  his  visit  to  Kilsyth 
to  his  last  sad  parting  fh>m  her  in  Brook- 
tftrect.  And  then  he  would  go  critically 
Into  an  examination  of  his  own  conduct ;  he 
was  calm  enough  to  do  that  now ;  and  he 
had  the  satisfiiction  of  thinking  that  he  had 


pursued  the  only  course  open  to  him  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor.  He  had^ 
fied  fVom  the  sweetest,  the  purest,  the  most 
unconscious  temptation ;  and  by  his  flight 
he  hoped  he  was  expiating  the  wrong  which 
he  had  ignorantly  committed  by  his  neglect 
of  his  late  wife.  That  must  be  the  key-note 
of  his  ftiture  conduct  —  expiation.  So  far 
as  the  love  of  women  or  the  praise  of  men 
was  concerned,  his  ftiture  must  be  a  blank. 
He  had  made  his  mind  up  to  that,  and  would 
go  through  with  it.  Of  the  former  he  had 
very  little,  but  very  sweet  experience,— Just 
one  short  glimpse  of  what  might  have 
been,  and  then  back  again  into  the  dull, 
dreary  life ;  and  of  the  latter,  —  well,  he  had 
prized  it  and  cherished  it  at  one  time,  had 
labored  to  obtain  and  deserve  it;  but  it  was 
little  enough  to  him  now. 

Among  the  old  Rhenish  towns,  at  that 
time  of  year  almost  Aree  of  English,  save 
such  as  ttom  economical  motives  were 
there  resident,  Wilmot  lingered  lovingly, 
and  spent  many  happy  weeks.  To  the  or- 
dinary tourist,  eager  for  his  next  meal  of 
castles  and  crags,  the  town  means  simply 
the  hotel  where  he  feeds  and  rests  for  the 
night,  while  its  inhabitants  are  represented 
by  the  landlord  and  the  waiters,  whose  ex- 
actions hold  no  pleasant  place  in  his  mem- 
ory. But  those  who  stay  among  them  will 
find  the  Rhenish  burghers  kindly,  cheery, 
and  hospitable,  with  a  vein  of  romance  and 
an  enthusiastic  love  for  their  great  river 
strangely  mixed  up  with  their  national  sto- 
lidity and  business-like  habits.  Desiring  to 
avoid  even  such  few  of  his  countrymen  as 
were  dotted  about  the  enormous  salons  of 
the  hotels,  and  yet,  to  a  certain  extent, 
fearing  solitude,  Wilmot  eagerly  availed, 
himself  of  all  the  chances  offered  him  for 
mixing  with  native  society,  and  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  merchant's  parlor,  the  ar- 
tist's atelier  J  or  the  student's  kneipe.  Pleas- 
ant old  Vaterland  I  how  many  of  us  have 
kindly  memories  of  thee  and  of  thy  pleas- 
ures,  perhaps  more  innocent,  and  certainly 
cheaper,  than  those  of  other  countries,— 
memories  of  thy  beer  combats,  and  thy  ro* 
mantle  sons,  our  cor^f^eres,  and  thy  young 
women,  with  such  a?>undanoe  of  hair  and 
such  large  feet ! 

At  length,  when  more  than  three  months 
had  glided  away,  Wilmot  determined  npon 
starting  at  once  for  Berlin.  He  had  lazed 
away  his  time  pleasantly  enough,  far  more 
pleasantly  than  he  had  imagined  would  ever 
have  been  practicable,  and  he  had  laid  the 
ghosts  of  his  regret  and  his  rexiorss  mors 
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effectually  than  at  one  time  he  had  hoped. 
They  came  to  him,  these  spectres,  yet,  as 
spectres  should  come,  In  the  dead  night- 
season,  or  at  that  worst  of  all  times,  when 
the  night  is  dead  and  the  day  is  not  yet 
born,  when,  if  it  be  oar  curse  to  lie  awake, 
all  disagreeable  thoughts  and  fancies  claim 
us  for  their  own.  The  bill  which  we 
** backed"  for  the  Mend  whose  solvency 
and  whose  Arlendship  have  both  become 
equally  doubtful  within  the  last  few  weeks : 
the  face  of  her  we  love,  with  its  last-seen 
expression  of  Jealonsy,  anger,  and  doubt; 
the  pile  of  neatly-cut  but  undeniably  blank 
half-sheets  of  paper  which  is  some  day  to 
be  covered  with  our  great  work  — that 
great  work  which  we  have  thought  of  so 
long,  but  which  we  are  as  far  as  ever  Arom 
commencing:  all  those  charming  Items 
present  themselves  to  our  dreary  gaze  at 
that  unholy  four-o'clock  waking,  and  chase 
slumber  from  our  fevered  eyelids.  Chud- 
leigh  Wilmot's  ghosts  came  too,  but  less, 
far  less  frequently  than  at  first ;  and  he  was 
in  hopes  that  in  process  of  time  they  would 
gradually  forsake  him  altogether,  and  leave 
him  to  that  calm  unemotional  existence 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  his. 

Meantime  he  began  to  hunger  for  news 
of  home  and  home's  doings.  For  the  first 
few  weeks  of  his  absence  he  had  regularly 
abstained  even  from  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  up  to  the  then  time  he  had  sent 
no  address  to  his  servants,  choosing  to  re- 
main in  absolute  Ignorance  of  all  that  was 
passing  in  London.  This  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  original  intention,  but,  on  care- 
fully thinking  it  over,  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  know  noth- 
ing. He  apprehended  no  immediate  danger 
to  Madeleine,  and  he  knew  that  she  could 
not  be  better  than  under  old  Sir  Saville 
Rowe's  friendly  care.  He  knew  that  there 
was  no  human  probability  of  anything 
more  decisive  leaking  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  wife's  death.  For  any  other 
matter  he  had  no  concern.  His  position  in 
London  society,  his  practice,  what  people 
fiald  about  him,  were  now  all  things  of  the 
past,  which  troubled  him  not ;  and  hitherto 
he  had  looked  on  his  complete  isolation 
from  his  former  world  as  a  great  ingredient 
in  his  composure  and  his  better  being. 
But  as  his  mind  became  less  anxious  and 
his  health  more  vigorous,  he  began  to  hun- 
ger for  newB  of  what  was  going  on  in  that 
world  from  which  he  had  exiled  himself; 
and  he  hurried  off  to  Berlin,  anxious  to  se- 
•are  some  pied-i^terre  which  he  could  make 


at  least  a  temporary  home ;  and  he  h.ad  no 
sooner  arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Russe  than 
he  wrote  at  once  to  Sir  Saville,  begging 
for  f^ll  and  particular  accounts  of  Made- 
leine Kilsyth's  Hlness,  and  to  his  own  ser- 
vant, desiring  that  all  letters  which  had 
been  accumulating  in  Charles-street  should 
be  forwarded  to  him  directly. 

Knowing  that  several  days  must  elapse  be- 
fore his  much-longed-for  news  could  arrive, 
Wilmot  amused  himself  as  best  he  might. 
To  the  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
dwell  in  capitals,  and  who  has  been  spend- 
ing some  months  in  provincial  towns,  there 
is  a  something  exhilarating  in  returning  to 
any  place  where  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  life  are  at  their  focus,  even  though  it  be 
in  so  tranquil  a  city  as  Berlin.  The  resi- 
dent in  capitals  has  a  keen  appreciation  of 
many  of  those  inexplicable  nothingnesses 
which  never  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  the 
best  provincial  town  is  to  him  but  a  bad 
imitation,  a  poor  parody  on  his  own  loved 
home;  and  in  the  same  way,  though  the 
chief  city  of  another  country  may  be  far 
beneath  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
nay,  even  in  grandeur  and  architectural  mag- 
nificence may  not  be  comparable  to  some  of 
the  provincial  towns  of  his  native  land,  he 
at  once  falls  into  its  ways,  and  is  infinitely 
more  at  home  in  it,  because  those  ways  and 
customs  remind  him  of  what  he  has  left  be- 
hind. Amidst  the  bustle  and  the  excitement 
—  mild  though  it  was  —  of  Berlin,  Wilmot's 
desire  for  perpetual  wandering  began  to 
ebb.  A  man  who  has  nearly  reached  forty 
years  of  age  in  a  fixed  and  settled  routine 
of  life  makes  a  bad  Bedouin ;  and  when  the 
sting  which  first  started  him  —  be  it  of  dis- 
appointment, remorse,  or  enrtui,  and  the  last 
worst  of  all  —  loses  its  venom,  he  will 
probably  be  glad  enough  to  join  the  first 
caravan  of  jovial  travellers  which  he  may 
come  across,  so  long  as  they  are  bound  for 
the  nearest  habitable  and  Inhabitable  city. 
Chudleigh  Wilmot  knew  that  a  return  to 
England  and  his  former  life  was,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  impossible;  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  take  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  would  be  constantly  meet- 
ing old  English  friends,  to  whom  he  could 
give  no  valid  reason  for  his  self-imposed 
exile;  but  at  Berlin  it  would  be  different. 
Very  few  English  people,  at  least  English 
people  of  his  acquaintance,  came  to  the 
Prussian  capital ;  and»to  those  whose  path 
he  might  happen  to  cross  he  might,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  plead  his  studies  in  a 
peculiar  branch  of  his  profession  in  which 
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the  German  doctors  had  long  been  nn- 
rivalled ;  while  as  for  the  future  —  the  fu- 
ture might  take  care  of  itself! 

Wandering  Unter  den  Linden,  pausing  in 
mute  admiration  before  the  Brandenburger 
Thor,  or  the  numerous  statues  with  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  Inhabitants  and  the 
sublime  skill  of  the  sculptor  Ranch  has  dec- 
orated the  city,  loitering  in  the  Kunst  Ham- 
mer of  the  palace,  spending  hour  after  hour 
in  the  museum,  reviving  old  recollections, 
tinged  now  with  such  mournftilness  as  ac- 
crues to  anything  which  has  been  put  by 
forever,  In  visiting  the  great  anatomical 
collection,  dropping  into  the  opera  or  the 
theatre,  and  walking  out  to  Charlottenburg 
or  other  of  the  pleasant  villages  on  the 
Spree,  Ghudleigh  Wilmot  found  life  easier 
to  him  In  Berlin  than  it  had  been  for  many 
previous  months.  There,  for  the  first  time 
since. he  left  England,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  fame  which  his  talent  had  created 
for  him,  and  found  himself  heartily  welcome 
among  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  city, 
to  all  of  whom  he  was  well  known  by  re- 
pute. To  them,  inquiring  the  cause  of  his 
visit,  he  gave  the  prepared  answer,  that  he 
had  come  in  person  to  study  their  mode  of 
procedure,  which  had  so  impressed  him  in 
^.helr  books ;  and  this  did  not  tend  to  make 
his  welcome  less  warm.  So  that,  all  things 
taken  into  consideration,  Wilmot  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  in  Berlin,  at 
least  for  several  months.  He  could  attend 
the  medical  schools  —  it  would  afibrd  him 
amusement;  and  if  in  the  future  he  ever 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  It 
could  do  him  no  harm;  his  life,  such  as  it 
was,  were  as  well  passed  in  Berlin  as  any- 
where else ;  and  meanwhile  time  would  be 
fleeting  on,  and  the  gulf  between  him  and 
Madeleine  Kilsyth  would  be  gradually  widen- 
ing. It  must  widen!  No  matter  to  what 
width  It  now  attained,  he  could  never  hope 
to  span  it  again. 

One  day,  on  his  return  to  his  hotel  after 
a  long  ramble,  the  waiter  who  was  specially 
devoted  to  his  service  received  him  with  a 
pleasant  grin,  and  told  him  that  a  **  post 
paclcet"  of  an  enormous  size  awaited  him. 
TLd  parcel  which  Wilmot  found  on  his  table 
was  certainly  large  enough  to  have  created 
astonishment  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  more 
especially  a  German  waiter,  accustomed  only 
to  the  small  square  thin  letters  of  his  nation. 
There  was  but  one  huge  packet;  no  letter 
fW)m  Sir  Saville  Rowe,  nor  flrom  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe,  to  whom  Wilmot  had  also  written 
siiecially.    Wilmot  opened  the  envelope  with 


an  amount  of  nervousness  which  was  alto- 
gether foreign  to  his  nature ;  his  hand  trem- 
bled unaccountably ;  and  he  had  to  clear  his 
eyes  before  he  could  set  to  work  to  glance 
over  the  addresses  of  the  score  of  letters 
which  it  contained.  He  ran  them  over  hur- 
riedly ;  nothing  from  Sir  Saville  Rowe,  noth- 
ing flrom  Mr.  Foljambe,  no  line  —  but  he  had 
expected  none  fVom  any  of  the  Kilsyths.  Ho 
threw  aside  unopened  a  letter  In  Whittaker's 
bold  hand,  a  dozen  others  whose  superscript 
tlons  were  familiar  to  him,  and  paused  bo« 
fore  one,  the  mere  sight  of  which  gave  him 
an  Inexplicable  thrill.  It  was  a  long,  broad, 
blue-papered  envelope,  addressed  in  a  for- 
mal legal  hand  to  him  at  his  house  In 
Charles-street,  and  marked  "Immediate." 
There  are  few  men  but  In  their  time  have 
had  an  uneasy  sensation  caused  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  their  own  name  In  that  never-vary- 
ing copying-clerk's  caligrapy,  with  its  thin 
upstrokes  and  thick  downstrokes.  Its  care- 
fUUy-crossed  fa  and  infallibly-dotted  fs. 
Few  but  know  the  "ftirther  proceedings" 
which,  unless  a  settlement  be  made  on  or 
before  Wednesday  next,  the  writers  are 
"  desired  to  Inform  "  us  they  will  be  "  com- 
pelled to  take."  But  Ghudleigh  Wilmot  was 
among  these  few.  During  the  whole  of  his 
career  he  had  never  owed  a  shilling  which 
he  could  not  have  paid  on  demand,  and  his' 
experience  of  law  in  any  way  had  been  nil. 
And  yet  the  sight  of  this  grim  document 
had  an  extraordinarily  terrifying  effect  upon 
him.  He  turned  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
took  it  up  and  laid  it  down  several  times, 
before  he  could  persuade  himself  to  break 
Its  seal,  a  great  splodge  of  red  wax  Im- 
pressed with  the  letters  "  L.  &  L."  deeply 
cut.  At  length  he  broke  It  open.  An  in- 
closure  fell  tcom  it  to  the  ground ;  but  not 
heeding  that,  Wilmot  held  up  the  letter  to 
the  fast-fading  light,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  LnfCOLN'a-iNN." 
• "  Sm :  —  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
received  tcom  the  late  Mr.  Fo^ambe  of 

Portland-place " 

The  late  Mr.  Foljambe  1  He  must  be 
dreaming!  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  walked  a 
little  nearer  to  the  window,  and  reperused 
the  letter.  No ;  there  the  sentence  stood. 
*<  In  accordance  with  instructions  received 
ftrom  the  late  Mr.  Foljambe  of  Portland- 
place,  we  forward  to  you  the  Inclosed  let- 
ter. As  It  appeared  that  in  consequence  of 
your  absence  tcom  England  you  could  not 
be  immediately  communicated  with,  and  In 
pursuance  of  the  Instructions  more  recently 
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verbally  communicated  tD  us  by  our  late 
client  in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency 
arising,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to 
make  the  necessary  arrs^ngements  for  the 
ftineral,  as  laid  down  in  a  memorandum 
written  by  the  deceased ;  and  the  interment 
will  take  place  to-morrow  morning  at  Een- 
sal-green  Cemetery.  We  trust  you  will  ap- 
prove of  our  proceedings  In  this  matter,  and 
that  you  will  make  it  convenient  to  return 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  as  there  are  pressing 
matters  awaiting  your  directions. 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

<«  Lambert  &  Lee. 
"Dr.Wllmot." 

The  late  Mr.  Fo^ambe!  His  kind  old 
ftiend,  then,  was  dead  I  Again  and  again 
he  read  the  letter  before  he  realized  to  him- 
self the  information  conveyed  in  that  one 
sentence :  the  late  Mr.  Fo^ambe  —  pressing 
matters  awaiting  his  directions.  Wilmot 
could  not  make  out  what  it  meant.  That 
Mr.  FoIJambe  was  dead  he  understood  per- 
fectly ;  but  why  the  death  should  be  thus 
officially  communicated  to  him,  why  the  old 
gentleman's  lawyers  should  express  a  hope 
that  he  would  approve  of  their  proceedings, 
and  a  desire  that  he  should  at  once  return 
to  London,  was  to  him  perfectly  inexplica- 
ble, unless-^ but  the  idea  which  arose  in 
his  mind  was  too  preposterous,  and  he  dis- 
missed it  at  once. 

In  the  course  of  his  reflections  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  Inclosure  which  had  fallen  from 
the  letter  to  the  ground.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  at  a  glance  saw  that  It  was  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  his  friend's  well-known 
clear  handwriting  ~  clearer  Indeed  and 
firmer  than  it  had  been  of  late.  He  opened 
it  at  once ;  and  on  opening  it  the  first  thing 
which  struck  him  was,  that  it  was  dated 
more  than  twelve  months  previously.  It 
ran  thus,  — 

"  PORTLANI>-PLACB. 

"  My  dear  Chudlbigh,  —  A  smart  young 
gentleman,  with  mock-diamond  studs  in  his 
rather  dirty  shirt,  and  a  large  signet-ring  on 
his  very  dirty  hand,  has  Just  been  witness- 
ing my  signature  to  the  last  Important  doc- 
ument which  I  shall  ever  sign  —  my  will  — 
and  has  borne  that  document  away  with  him 
in  triumph,  and  a  hansom  cab,  which  his 
masters  will  duly  charge  to  my  account.  I 
Bhall  send  this  letter  humbly  by  the  penny- 
post,  to  be  put  aside  with  that  great  parch- 
ment, and  to  lie  delivered  to  you  after  my 


death.  In  all  human  probability  you  will  be 
by  my  bedside  when  that  event  occurs,  but 
I  may  not  have  either  the  opportunity  or  the 
strength  to  say  to  you  what  I  should  wish 
you  to  know  trom  myself;  so  I  write  it  here. 
My  dear  boy,  Chudleigh, —  boy  to  me,  son  of 
my  old  fViend,  —  when  I  told  your  father  I 
would  look  after  your  future,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  exactly  what  I  have  done  by  my 
signature  ten  minutes  ago.  I  knew  I  shou  d 
never  marry,  and  I  determined  that  all  my 
fortune  should  go  to  you.  By  the  document 
(the  young  man  in  the  Jewelry  would  (  all  it 
a  document) — by  the  document  just  exe* 
cuted,  you  inherit  everything  I  have  iu  the 
world,  and  are  only  asked  to  pay  some  lega- 
cies to  a  few  old  servants.  Take  it,  my 
dear  Chudleigh,  and  e^joy  it.  That  you  will 
made  a  good  use  of  it,  I  am  sure.  I  leave 
you  entirely  tree  and  unfettered  as  to  its 
disposal,  and  I  have  only  two  suggestions 
to  make  —  mind,  they  are  suggestions,  and 
not  requirements.  In  the  first  place,  J  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  keep  on  and  live  in  my 
house  in  Portland-place  —  It  has  been  a 
pleasant  home  to  me  for  many  years;  and  I 
do  not  think  my  ghost  would  rest  easily  if, 
on  a  revisit  to  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  he 
should  find  the  old  place  peopled  with  stran- 
gers. It  has  never  known  a  lady's  care,  — 
at  least  during  my  tenure,  —  but  under  Mrs. 
Wilmot's  doubtless  good  taste,  and  the  apti- 
tude which  all  women  have  for  making  the 
best  of  things,  I  feel  assured  that  the  rooms 
will  present  a  sufficiently  brave  appearance. 
The  other  request  is,  that  you  should  retire 
flrom  the  active  practice  of  your  profession. 
There  I  I  intended  to  arrive  at  this  horrible 
announcement  after  a  long  round  of  set 
phrases  and  subtle  arguments;  but  I  have 
come  upon  it  at  once.  I  do  not  want  you, 
my  dear  Chudleigh,  entirely  to  renounce 
those  studies  or  the  exercise  of  that  talent 
in  which  I  know  you  take  the  greatest  de- 
light ;  on  the  contrary,  my  idea  in  this  sug- 
gestion is,  that  your  brains  and  experience 
should  be  even  more  valuable  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  than  they  are  now.  I  want  you  to 
be  what  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
call  a  *  swell'  in  your  line.  I  don't  want 
you  to  refuse  to  give  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  in  consultation ;  what  I  wish  is 
to  think  that  you  will  be  free,—  be  your  own 
master,—  and  no  longer  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  every  one ;  and  if  any  lady  has  the 
finger-ache,  or  M.  le  Nouveau  Riche  has 
over-eaten  himself,  and  sends  for  you,  that 
^ou  will  be  in  a  position  to  say  you  are  ea« 
gaged,  and  cannot  come. 
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"  If  some  of  oar  friends  could  see  this 
letter,  they  would  laugh,  and  say  that  old 
Poljambe  was  selfish  and  eccentric  to  the 
last ;  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  this  man*s 
abililies  throughout  his  own  illnesses,  and 
now  he  leaves  him  his  money  on  condition 
that  he  sha'n't  cure  any  one  else !  But  you 
know  mc  too  well,  my  dear  Chudleigh,  to 
impute  anything  of  this  kind  to  me.  The 
fact  is,  I  think  you're  doing  too  much,  work- 
ing too  hard,  giving  up  too  much  time  and 
labor  and  life  to  your  profession.  You  can- 
not carry  on  at  the  pace  you've  been  going; 
and  believe  an  old  fellow  who  has  ei^oyed 
every  hour  of  his  existence,  life  has  some- 
thing better  than  the  renom  gained  ttom 
-attending  crabbed  valetudinarians.  What 
that  something  is,  my  dear  boy,  is  for  you 
now  to  find  out.  I  have  done  my  poss^le 
towards  realizing  It  for  you. 

'*And  now,  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Chud- 
leigh! I  have  no  other  request  to  make. 
To  any  other  man  I  should  have  said, 
'Don't  let  the  tombstone-men  outside  the 
cemetery  persuade  you  into  any  elaborate 
inscription  in  coi|imemoration  of  my  vir- 
tues. "  Here  lies  John  Fo^ambe,  aged  72," 
is  all  I  require.'  But  I  know  your  good 
sense  too  well  to  suspect  you  of  any  such 
iniquity.    Again,  God  bless  you  t 

**  Your  affectionate  old  iViend, 

''John  Foljambb." 

Tears  stood  in  Wilmot's  eyes  as  he  laid 
aside  the  old  gentleman's  characteristic 
epistle.  He  took  it  up  again  after  a  pause, 
and  looked  at  the  date.  Twelve  months 
ago  I  What  a  change  in  his  life  during  that 
twelve  months  I  Two  allusions  in  the  let- 
ter had  made  him  wince  deeply  —  the  men- 
tion of  his  wife,  the  suggestion  that  un- 
doubtedly he  would  be  at  the  death-bed  of 
his  benefactor.  Twelve  months  ago  I  He 
did  not  know  the  Kilsyths  then,  was  una- 
ware of  their  very  existence.  If  he  had 
never  made  that  acquaintance;  if  he  had 
never  seen  Madeleine  Kllsj^th,  might  not 
Mabel  have  been  alive  now?  might  he  not  — 
Whittaker  was  a  fool  in  such  matters  — 
might  he  not  have  been  able  once  more  to 
carry  his  old  Aiend  successfully  through  the 
attack  to  which  he  now  had  succumbed? 
Were  they  all  right  — his  dead  wife,  Henri- 
etta Preudergast,  the  still  small  voice  that 
Bi>oke  to  him  in  the  dead  watches  Of  the 
night?  Had  that  memorable  visit  had  such 
a  balefhl  eflbct  on  his  career?  was  It  from 
blB  Introduction  to  Madeleine  Kilsyth  that 
be  was  to  date  all  his  troubles  ? 


His  Introduction  to  Madeleine  Kilsyth! 
Ah,  under  what  a  new  aspect  sbe  now  ap- 
peared I  Chudleigh  WUmot  knew  the  Lou- 
don world  sufficiently  to  be  aware  of  the 
very  different  reception  which  he  would  get 
fVom  it  now,  how  inconvenient  matters 
would  be  forgotten  or  hushed  over,  and  how 
the  heir  of  the  rich  and  eccentric  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe  would  begin  life  anew ;  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  having  been  thorouglily 
carried  out,  and  the  body  of  the  physiciau 
Arom  which  the  new  soul  had  sprung  having 
been  conveyed  Into  the  outer  darkness  of 
forgetfhlness.  True,  some  might  remember 
how  Mr.  Wilmot,  when  he  was  In  practice  — 
so  honorable  of  him  to  maintain  himself  by 
bis  talents,  you  know,  and  really  considera- 
ble talents,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  —  and 
before  he  succeeded  to  his  present  large 
fortune,  had  attended  Miss  Kilsyth  up  at 
their  place  in  the  Highlands,  and  brought 
her  through  a  dangerous  illness,  don't  you 
know,  and  that  made  the  affair  positively 
romantic,  you  see  I  Bah!  To  Ron uld  Kil- 
syth himself  the  proposition  would  be  suf- 
ficiently acceptable  now.  The  captain  had 
stood  out.  Intelligibly  enough,  fearing  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  world :  but  all  that 
misunderstanding  would  be  set  aside  when 
the  world  saw  that  an  eligible  suitor  had 
proposed  for  one  of  its  marriageable  girls, 
more  especially  when  the  eligible  couple 
kept  a  good  house  and  a  liberal  table,  and 
entertained  as  befitted  their  position  In  so- 
ciety. 

Wilmot  had  pondered  over  this  new  posi- 
tion wi^th  a  curled  lip ;  but  his  feelings  soft- 
ened marvellously,  and  his  heart  bounded 
within  him,  as  his  thoughts  turned  towards 
Madeleine  herself.  Ah,  If  he  had  only  right- 
ly interpreted  that  dropped  glance,  that 
heightened  color,  that  conflised  yet  trusting 
manner  in  the  interview  ^a  the  drawing- 
room!  Ah,  If  he  had  but  read  aright  the 
secret  of  that  childish,  trusting  heart! 
Madeleine,  his  love,  his  life,  his  wife  I 
Madeleine,  with  all  the  advantages  of  hei 
own  birth,  the  wealth  which  had  now  ac- 
crued to  him,  and  the  respect  which  his 
position  had  gained  for  him  I  —  could  any- 
thing be  better?  He  had  seen  how  men  l& 
society  were  courted,  and  flattered,  and 
made  much  of  for  their  wealth  alone,  coarse, 
Ignorant,  brainless ;  and  he  —  now  he  could 
rival  them  In  wealth,  and  excel  them  — ah, 
how  tax  excel  them !  —  in  all  other  desirable 
qualities ! 

Madeleine  his  own,  his  wife !  The  dark . 
cloud  which  had  settled  down  upon  hiru  foi . 
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so  loDg  a  time  rolled  away  like  a  mist  and 
vanished  from  liis  sight.  Once  more  his 
pulse  bounded  ft'cely  within  him ;  once  more 
he  looked  with-  keen,  clear  eyes  upon  life, 
and  owned  the  sweet  aptitude  of  being. 
He  laughed  aloud  and  scomfUlly  as  he  r&- 
membcred  how  recently  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  as  pleasant,  as  endurable,  a  ftiture 
which  was  now  naught  but  the  merest  veg- 
etation. To  live  abroad  I  Yes,  but  not  sol- 
it  arj-  and  self-contained ;  not  pottering  on  in 
a  miserable  German  town,  droning  through 
esdstence  in  the  company  of  a  few  old  sa- 
vans  I  Life  abroad  with  Madeleine  for  a 
lew  months  in  the  year,  perhaps  — the 
wretched  winter  months,  when  England  was 
detestable,  and  when  he  would  take  her  to 
brighter  climes  —  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Cannes,  Naples,  Algiers  it  may  be,  where 
the  soft  climate  and  his  ever-watchftil  atten- 
tion and  skill  would  enable  her  to  shake  off 
the  spell  of  the  disease  which  then  op- 
pressed her. 

He  would  return  at  once — to  Madeleine. 
Those  dull  lawyers  in  their  foggy  den  in 
Lincoln's-inn  little  knew  how  soon  he  would 
obey  their  mandate,  or  what  was  the  mo- 
tive-power which  induced  his  obedience. 
In  his  life  he  had  never  felt  so  happy.  He 
laughed  aloud.  He  clapped  the  astonished 
waiter,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the 
Herr  Englander  as  the  most  miserable  of 
his  melancholy  nation,  on  the  shoulder,  and 
bade  him  send  his  passport  to  the  Embassy 
to  be  visedt  and  prepare  for  his  departure. 
No;  he  would  go  himself  to  the  Embassy. 
He  was  so  flill  of  radiant  happiness  that  he 
mu3t  find  some  outlet  for  it ;  and  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  gentleman,  son  of  one  of  his  aristo- 
cratic London  patients,  who  was  an  attachi 
to  our  minister.  He  would  himself  go  to 
the  Embassy,  see  the  boy,  and  offer  to  do 
any  mission  for  him  in  England,  to  convey 
.  anything  to  his  mother.  The  waiter  smiled, 
foreseeing  in  his  guest's  happiness  a  good 
trinkgdd  for  himself;  gentlemen  usually 
Bent  tb  )ir  passports  by  the  hauskneeht,  but 
the  Herr  could  go  if  he  wished  it— of  course 
ihe  could  go! 

So  Wilraot  started  off  with  his  passport 
In  his  pocket.  The,  sober-going  citizens 
stared  as  they  met,  and  turned  round  to 
stare  after  the  eager  rushing  Englishman. 
He  never  heeded  them ;  he  pushed  on ;  he 
reached  the  Embassy,  and  asked  for  his 
young  fHend  Mr.  Walsingham,  and  chafed 
.  and  fumed  and  stamped  about  the  room  in 
which  he  was  left  while  Mr.  Walsingham  was 


being  sought  for.  At  length  Mr.  Walsingham 
arrived.  He  was  glad  to  see  Dr.  Wilmot ; 
thanks  for  his  offer  I  He  would  intrude 
upon  him  so  far  as  to  ask  him  to  convey  a 
parcel  to  Lady  Caroline.  Visaf  Oh,  ah! 
that  wasn't  in  his  department ;  but  if  Dr. 
Wilmot  would  give  him  the  passport,  he*d 
see  it  put  all  right.  Would  Dr.  Wilmot  ex- 
cuse him  for  a  few  moments  while  he  did 
so,  and  would  he  like  to  look  at  last  Mon* 
day's  Fost,  which  had  just  arrived? 

Wilmot  sat  himself  down  and  took  up  the 
paper.  He  turned  it  vaguely  to  and  fro, 
glancing  rapidly  and  uninterestedly  at  its 
news.  At  length  his  eye  hit  upon  a  para- 
graph headed  ^*  Marriage  in  High  Life."  He 
passed  it,  but  finding  nothing  to  interest 
him,  turned  back  to  It  again,  and  there  he 
read : 

''On  the  18th  instant,  at  St.  Georges, 
Hanover-square,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Boscastle,  Madeleine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Kilsyth  of  KUsyth,  to  Ramsay  Caird,  Esq., 
of  Dunnsloggan,  N.  B." 

When  Mr.  Walsingham  returned  with  the 
passport  he  found  his  visitor  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  GULF  FIXED. 


Fainted  I  a  preposterous  thing  for  a  big 
strong  man  to  do  I  Fainted,  as  though  he 
had  been  a  school-girl,  or  a  delicate  miss, 
or  a  romantjc  woman  troubled  with  nerves. 
Mr.  Walsingham  did  not  understand  it  at 
all.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  8er%^ant 
to  get  some  water  and  some  I  randy,  and 
something,  —  the  right  sort  of  thing ;  and 
he  picked  up  Wilmofs  head,  which  was 
gravitating  towards  the  fioor,  and  he  bade 
him  "  Hold  up,  my  good  fellow ! "  and  then 
he  let  his  friend's  head  fall,  and  gazed  at 
him  with  extreme  bewilderment.  He  was 
unused  to  this  kind  of  performance,  was 
Mr.  Walsingham,  and  felt  himself  eminently 
helpless  and  rediculous.  When  the  water 
and  the  brandy  were  brought,  he  adminis- 
tered a  handftil  of  the  former  externally,  and 
a  wineglassfhl  of  the  latter  internally ;  and 
Wilmot  revived,  very  white  and  trembling 
and  dazed  and  vacant-looking.  So  soon  as 
he  could  gather  where  he  was,  and  what 
had  occurred,  he  made  his  apologies  to  Mr. 
Walsingham,  and  begged  he  would  add  to 
the  kindness  he  had  already  shown  by  send- 
ing for  a  cab,  and  by  allowing  him  to  bor- 
row the  newspaper  which  he  had  been 
reading  at  the  time  of  the  attack ;  it  should 
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be  careAiUy  rvitarned  that  afternoon.  Mr. 
Walsingham,  who  was  the  soul  of  polite- 
ness, agreed  to  each  of  these  requests ;  the 
cab  was  fetched,  and  WUmot,  with  many 
thanks  to  his  young  ftrlend,  and  with  the 
packet  for  his  young  Aiend*s  mother,  his 
own  passport,  and  the  Morning  PoH  in  his 
pocket,  went  away  in  it.  Mr.  Walsingham, 
who  regarded  this  little  episode  in  his  mo- 
notonous life  as  quite  an  adventure,  waxed 
very  eloquent  upon  the  subject  afterwards 
to  his  firiends,  and  made  it  his  stock  story 
for  several  days.  "Doosid  awkward,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  to  have  a  fellow,  don't  you 
know,  who  you  don't  know,  don't  you  know, 
gone oifinto  fits,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing! 
Here,  too,  of  all  t>laces  in  the  world  I  If 
he'd  gone  off  in  my  rooms,  you  know,  it 
wouldn't  so  much  have  mattered ;  but  here 
where  old  Blowhard,** — for  by  this  epithet 
Mr,  Walsingham  designated  Sir  Hercules 
Shandon,  E.  P. ,  Her  Britannic  M^esty's 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  —  "  where 
old  Blow  hard  might  have  come  in  at  any 
moment,  don't  you  know,  it  might  have 
been  devilish  unpleasant  for  a  fellow. 
What,  he  wanted  with  the  Fost  I  can't  make 
out.  I've  looked  through  every  column  of 
it  since  he  sent  it  back,  but  I  can't  find  any- 
thing likely  to  upset  a  fellow  like  that.  I 
thought  at  first  he  must  have  been  sinking 
bis  fees  in  some  city  company  that  had  bust 
up,  but  there's  no  such  thing  in  the  paper ; 
or  that  he'd  read  of  some  chap  being  poi- 
soned in  mistake,  and  that  had  come  home 
to  him,  but  there's  nothing  about  that 
either.  I  can't  make  it  out.  —  I  say,  ToUe- 
mache,  do  you  see  that  Miss  EUlsyth's  mar- 
ried? Married  to  Caird,  that  good-looking 
fellow  that  always  used  to  be  there  at 
Brook-street  —  tame  cat  in  the  house  —  and 
that  used  to  —  you  know  —  Adalbert  Villa, 
Omicronroad,  eh?  Sell  for  you,  old  boy; 
you  were  very  hard  hit  in  that  quarter, 
weren't  you.  Tolly?  *• 

So  Chudlelgh  Wilmot  went  back"  to  his 
Itotel  in  the  cab;  and  the  fdendly  waiter, 
who  had  seen  him  depart  so  fttll  of  life  and 
Joyousness,  had  to  help  him  up  the  steps, 
and  thought  within  himself  that  the  great 
English  doctor  would  have  to  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  other  members  of  his  craft. 
But  no  bodily  illness  had  struck  down 
Chudlelgh  Wilmot;  he  had  not  recovered 
his  Aill  strength,  and  the  shock  to  his 
nerv«*«  had  been  a  little  too  strong,  —  that 
was  aiA.  So  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone, 
alter  refkislng  the  flrlendly  waiter's  offer  of 
Bending  for  a  physician,  of  getting  him  re- 
16 


storatives  of  a  kind  which  came  specially 
within  the  resources  of  the  H6tel  de  Russle, 
such  as  a  roast  chicken  and  a  bottle  of 
sparkling  Moselle,  and  after  dispensing 
with  all  further  assistance  or  companion- 
ship, Wilmot  locked  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  sat  down  at  the  table  with  tlie  newspa- 
per spread  open  before  him.  He  read  the 
paragraph  again  and  again,  with  an  odd 
sort  of  bewildering  wonderment  that  it  re- 
mained  the  same,  and  did  not  ?hange  before 
his  eyes.  No  doubt  about  what  it  ex- 
pressed, -—  none.  Madeleine  Kilsyth,  who 
had  been  worshipped  by  him  for  months 
past,  and  with  whom  as  his  companion  he 
was  looking  forwai-d  to  pass  his  Aiture, 
was  married  to  another  man,  ~  that  last 
fact  was  expressed  In  so  many  words.  It 
was  all  over  now,  the  hope  and  the  fear  and 
the  longing;  there  was  an  end  to  it  all.  If 
he  had  only  known  this  three  months  ago, 
what  an  agony  of  heart-sickness,  of  dull 
despair,  of  transient  hope,  of  wearying 
feverish  longing  he  had  been  spared  I  She 
was  gone,  then,  so  fhr  as  he  was  concerned 
—  taken  fVom  him;  the  one  star  that  had 
glimmered  on  his  dark  lonely  path  was 
quenched,  and  henceforward  he  was  to 
stumble  through  life  in  darkness  as  best  he 
might.  That  was  a  cruel  trick  of  Fortune's, 
a  wretched  cruel  trick,  to  keep  him  back  in 
his  purjjuit,  to  throw  obstacles  of  every 
kind  in  his  way,  but  all  the  time  to  let  him 
see  his  love  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  as  he 
thought,  beckoning  to  him  to  overcome 
them  all,  to  make  his  way  to  her,  and  carry 
her  off  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  then  for 
all  the  obstacles  to  melt  away,  for  him  to 
have  naught  to  do  but  gain  the  temple  un- 
opposed ;  and  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
it,  for  the  doors  to  be  open,  the  shrine 
abandoned,  the  divinity  gone  I 

Hard  tote,  indeed !  hard,  hard  fate  1  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  His  dead  wife  had  said 
it;  Henrietta  Prendergast  had  said  it;  it 
was  not  to  be.  For  him  no  woman's  love, 
no  happy  home,  no  congenial  spirit  to  share 
his  thoughts,  his  ambition,  his  success.  He 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  this,  with  additional 
sadness  as  he  remembered  that  if  Henrietta 
Prendergast's  story  were  true,  all  this  had 
been  his.  Such  a  companion  he  had  had, 
had  never  appreciated,  and  had  lost.  He 
had  entertained  an  angel  unawares,  and  he 
was  never  to  have  the  chance  again.  For 
him  a  drear,  blank  fhture  —  blatik  save  when 
remorse  for  the  probable  fate  of  the  woman 
who  hkd  died  loving  him,  regnt  for  the  loss 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved,  should 
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goad  hlni  iDto  new  scenes  of  tresh  action. 
Madeldine  married!  Was,  then,  his  fancy 
that  she,  that  Madeleine,  during  that  inter- 
view in  the  drawing-room  in  Brook-street, 
had  manifested  an  interest  in  him  different 
from  that  which  she  had  previously  shown, 
a  mere  delusion  ?  Had  he  been  so  far  led 
away  by  his  vanity  as  to  mistake  for  some- 
thing akin  to  his  own  feeling  the  mere 
gratitude  which  the  young  girl  had  felt 
towards  her  physician?  Was  she,  indeed, 
"  his  grateAil  patient,"  and  no  more  ?  Wil- 
]nf>t*6  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  his  cheeks 
^.lurned,  as  this  view  of  the  subject  presented 
Itself  to  his  mind.  Had  he,  professing  to 
be  skilled  in  psychology,  committed  this 
egregious  blunder?  Had  he,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  what  people  really  were 
when  they  had  put  off  the  mummeries  which 
they  played  before  the  world,  and  when  they 
had  laid  by  their  face-makings  and  their 
posturings  and  their  society  antics,  and  re- 
vealed to  their  physician  perforce  what  no 
one  else  was  allowed  to  see  —  had  he  been 
deceived  in  his  character  study  of  one  who 
to  him  was  a  mere  child  ?  The  very  sud- 
denness of  the  inspiration  had  led  him  to 
believe  In  its  truth.  Until  that  moment, 
Just  before  that  savage  brother  of  hers  had 
burst  in  upon  them,  he  had  acknowledged 
to  himself  the  existence  of  his  own  passion 
indeed,  but  had  struggled  against  it,  fdlly 
believing  it  to  be  unreciprocated,  tally  be- 
lieving in  the  mere  gratitude  and  respect 
which  —  as  it  now  seemed  —  were  the 
sole  feelings  by  which  Madeleine  had  been 
animated.  But  surely  that  day,  in  her 
downcast  eyes  and  in  her  fleeting  blush,  he 

had  recognized A  new  idea,  which 

rushed  through  his  mind  like  a  flash  of 
light,  iilumining  his  soul  with  a  ray  of  hope. 
Had  this  been  a  forced  marriage  ?  Had  she 
been  compelled  by  her  brother,  her  father. 
Lady  Muriel,  —  God  knows  who,  —to  accept 
this  alliance?  Had  it  been  carried  out 
against  her  own  free  will?  Had  his  absence 
Hrom  England  been  made  the  pretext  for 
urging  her  on  to  It?  Had  that  been  shown 
to  her  as  a  sign  of  the  mistake  she  had  made 
!n  supposing  that  he,  Wilmot,  cared  for  her 
at  all?  He  had  never  been  so  near  the 
truth  as  now,  and  yet  he  scouted  the  notion 
more  quickly  than  any  of  the  others  which 
he  discussed  within  himself.  Such  a  thing 
was  impossible.  The  Idea  of  a  girl  being 
forced  to  marry  against  her  will,  of  her 
Judgment  being  warped,  and  the  tnith  per- 
verted for  the  sake  of  warping  that  judg- 
ment|  was  incomprehensible  to  a  man  like 


Wilmot  — man  of  the  world  in  so  many 
phases  of  his  character,  but  of  child-like 
simplicity  in  the  others.  He  had  heard  d 
such  things  as  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
novelist,  but  in  real  life  they  did  not  exist. 
Mammon-matches,  forced  marriages,  dia- 
bolical torturings  of  foct  —  all  these  various 
combinations,  neatly  dovetailed  together, 
filled  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library, 
but  were  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  sensible 
persons  when  they  professed  to  be  accurate 
representations  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
eveiy-day  life  of  society. 

Besides,  if  it  were  so,  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  he  was  all-powerless  to  counter 
act  it.  The  marriage  had  taken  place, 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  It  could  be  undone 
by  no  word  or  deed  of  his.  The  times  were 
clfanged  fi*om  the  old  days  when  a  sharp 
8word  and  a  swift  steel  could  nulUQr  the 
priest*s  blessing,  and  leave  the  brave  gal- 
lant and  the  unwilling  bride  to  be  '^  happy 
ever  after."  He  was  no  young  Lochinvar 
to  swim  streams,  and  scour  countries,  to 
dance  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of 
wine,  and  bolt  with  the  lady  on  his  saddle- 
croup.  He  was  a  sober,  middle-aged  man, 
who  must  get  back  to  England  by  the  mail- 
train  and  the  packet-boat ;  and  when  he  got 
there  —  well,  make  his  bow  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  congratulate  them  on  the 
happy  event.  It  was  all  over.  His  turn  In 
the  wheel  of  Fortune  had  arrived  too  late ; 
the  bequest  which  his  good  old  friend  had 
secured  to  him,  had  it  come  two  months 
earlier,  might  have  insured  his  happiness 
for  life ;  as  it  was,  it  left  him  where  it  found 
him,  so  far  as  his  great  object  in  life,  so  far 
as  Madeleine  Kilsyth  was  concerned. 

Another  long  pause  for  reflection,  a  pro- 
longed pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  re- 
volving all  the  circumstances  in  his  mind. 
Was  his  whole  life  bound  up  in  this  young 
girl?  did  his  whole  fhture  so  entirely  hang 
upon  her?  Here  was  he  in  hfs  priihe,  with 
fame  such  as  few  men  ever  attained  to,  with 
fortune  newly  accruing  to  him  —  large  for- 
tune, leaving  him  his  own  master  to  do  as 
he  liked,  tree,  unfettered,  with  no  ties  and 
no  responsibilities ;  and  was  he  to  give  up 
this  splendid  position,  or,  not  giving  it  up, 
to  forego  its  advantages,  to  let  its  gold  turn 
into  withered  leaves  and  its  fruits  into 
Dead-Sea  apples,  because  a  girl,  of  whose 
existence  he  had  been  ignorant  twelve 
months  before,  preferred  to  accept  a  hus 
band  of  her  choice,  of  her  rank,  of  hex 
family  connection,  rather  than  await  in 
maidenhood  a  declaration  of  his  hitherto 
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imflpoken  love?  He  was  piuing  ander  his 
solitude,  the  want  of  being  appreciated,  the 
lack  of  some  one  to  confide  In,  to  cherish, 
to  educate,  to  love.  Was  his  choice  so  cir- 
cumscribed by  fate  that  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  world  to  fulfil  all  these  re- 
quirements? Was  it  preordained  that  he 
must  either  win  Madeleine  Kilsyth  or  pass 
the  rsmainder  of  his  days  helplessly,  hope- 
lessly celibate?  Was  his  heart  so  formed 
as  to  be  capable  of  the  reception  of  this  one 
individual  and  none  other,  to  be  impression- 
able by  her  and  her  alone?  His  pride  re- 
volted at  the  idea;  and  when  a  man*s  pride 
undertakes  the  task  of  combating  his  pas- 
sion, the  struggle  is  likely  to  be  a  severe 
one,  and  none  can  tell  on  which  side  the 
victory  may  lie. 

He  would  test  it,  at  all  events,  and  test  it 
at  once.  The  kind  old  man  now  gone  to 
his  rest  had  hoped  that  the  fortune  which 
he  had  bequeathed  might  be  of  service  to 
the  son  of  his  old  Ariend  '*  and  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot;  **  and  why  should  it  not,  although  Mrs. 
Wilmot  might  not  be  the  person  whom  Mr. 
FoIJambe  had  intended,  nor,  as  Chudleigh 
had  madly  hoped  on  reading  his  benefactor's 
letter,  Madeleine  Kilsyth  ?  He  would  go  back 
to  England  at  once ;  he  would  show  these 
people  that  —  even  If  they  entertained  the 
idea  which  had  been  so  plainly  set  before 
him  by  Ronald  Kilsyth  — he  was  not  the 
man  to  sink  under  an  injury,  however  much 
he  might  suflbr  under  an  injustice.  *'  Love 
^flows  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its 
tide,"  so  far  he  would  say  to  them  with 
Lochinvar;  they  should  not  Imagine  that  he 
was  going  to  pine  away  the  remainder  of 
his  life  miserably  because  Miss  Kilsyth  had 
chosen  to  marry  some  one  else.  He  had 
b^en  a  fool,  a  weak,  pliable  fool,  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  he  had  done  in  that  In- 
terview with  Ronald  Kilsyth.  His  cheeks 
tingled  with  shame  as  he  remembered  how 
he  had  confessed  the  passion  which  he  had 
nurtured,  and  which  he  acknowledged  beset 
hinreven  at  the  time  of  speaking.  And  that 
cool,  calculating  ycnng  man,  with  his  cursed 
priggish,  pedantic  airs,  his  lack  of  anything 
approaching  enthusiasm,  and  his  would-be 
finmk  manner,  was  doubtless  at  that  moment 
grinning  to  himself  at  the  successftd  result 
of  his  calm  diplomaqr.  Chudleigh  Wilmot 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor  and  ground 
his  teeth  in  the  excess  of  his  impotent 
rage. 

Married  to  Ramsay  Caird,  eh?  Ramsay 
Oaird  I  Well,  they  had  not  made  such  a 
great  catch  after  all  I    To  hear  them  talk, 


to  see  the  state  they  kept  up  at  Kilsyth,  to 
listen  to  or  to  look  at  my  Lady  Muriel,  one 
would  have  thought  that  an  earl,  with  half 
England  in  estates  at  his  back,  was  the  low- 
est they  would  have  stooped  to  for  their 
daughter's  husband.  And  now  she  was  mar- 
ried to  an  untitled  Scotchman,  without 
money,  and  —  well,  if  he  remembered  club- 
gossip  aright,  rather  a  loose  fish.  Had  not 
Captain  Kilsyth  been  a  little  too  hurried  in 
the  clinching  of  the  nail,  in  the  completion 
of  the  bargain?  As  Mr.  FoUambe's  heir, 
he,  Chudleigh  Wilmot,  would  have  been 
worth  a  dozen  such  men  as  Ramsay  Caird ; 
and  as  to  the  question  of  former  intimacy, 
of  acquaintance  formed  during  his  wifo's 
lifetime,  the  world  would  have  forgotten 
that  speedily  enough. 

He  would  go  back  to  England  at  once,  but 
when  there  he  would  show  them  he  was  not 
the  kind  of  man  which,  Arom  Ronald  lOl- 
syth's  behavior,  that  family  apparently  Im- 
agined him.  Still  the  border  song  rang  in 
his  head,  — 

"  There  were  maldeiu  In  Scotland  more  lortlj  hj  far 
Would  gladlj  be  bride  to  the  young  Loohlnvar." 

Not  more  lovely,  and  probably  never  to  be 
anything  like  so  dear  to  him;  but  there 
were  other  maidens  in  England  besides 
Madeleine  Kilsyth.  And  why  should  the 
remainder  of  his  life  be  to  him  utterly  des- 
olate because  this  girl  either  did  not  love 
him,  or  loving  him,  was  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  the  interference  of  others  ?  Was 
he  to  pine  in  solitude,  to  renounce  all  the 
pleasures  of  wifely  companionship,  to  re- 
main, as  he  had  hitherto  been,  self-contained 
and  solitary,  because  he  had  placed  his  afi'ec- 
tlons  unworthily,  and  they  had  not  been 
understood,  or  cast  aside?  No;  he  had 
existed,  he  had  vegetated  long  enough; 
henceforward  he  would  live.  Wealth  and 
fame  were  his ;  he  was  not  yet  too  old  to 
inspire  alfection  or  to  requite  it ;  by  his  old 
friend's  death  he  had  obtained  an  additional 
claim  upon  society,  which  even  previously 
was  willing  enough  to  welcome  him;  he 
should  have  the  entree  almost  where  he 
chose,  and  he  would  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege.  So  thus  it  stood.  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  left  London  broken-hearted  at  hav- 
ing to  give  up  his  love,  and  ftill  of  remorse 
for  a  crime,  not  of  his  commission  indeed, 
but  which  he  imagined  had  arisen  oat  of  his 
own  egotism  and  selfish  preoccupation.  Ho 
was  about  to -start  on  his  return,  with  stung 
sensibility  and  wounded  pride— feelings 
which  rendered  him  hostile  rathrr  than  pity- 
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lug  towards  the  woman  to  whom  he  imag- 
ined himself  sentimentally  attached,  and 
which  had  completely  obliterated  and  driven 
into  oblivion  all  symptoms  of  his  remorse. 

He  wrote  a  hnrried  line  to  Messrs.  Lam- 
berj;  and  Lee,  Informing  them  of  his  satis- 
faction with  their  proceedings  hitherto,  and 
notifying  his  immediate  return ;  and  he  told 
the  friendly  waiter  that  he  should  start  by 
that  night's  mail,  and  get  as  far  as  Hanover. 
But  this  the  fdendly  waiter  would  not  hear 
of.  The  Herr  Doctor  must  know  perfectly 
well — for  had  not  he,  the  fWendly  waiter, 
heard  the  German  doctors  speak  of  the 
English  doctor's  learning?  —  that  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  travel  that  night.  If  he,  the 
Aricndly  waiter,  might  in  his  turn  prescribe 
for  the  English  doctor,  he  should  say, 
**  Walt  here  to-night ;  dine  not  at  the  table 
c^hoUy  where  there  is  hurry  and  confUslon, 
but  in  the  smaller  speise-saalj  where  you 
usually  breakfast ;  and  the  cook  shall  be  In- 
structed to  send  up  to  you  of  his  very  best; 
and  the  Herr  Oberkellner,  a  great  man,  but 
to  be  come  over  by  tact,  and  specially  kind 
in  cases  of  illness,  shall  be  persuaded  to  go 
to  the  cellar  and  fetch  you  Johannlsbcrg  — 
not  that  Zeltinger  or  Marcobriinner,  which 
under  the  name  of  Johannisberg,  they  sell 
to  you  in  England,  but  real  Johannisberg, 
of  Prince  Metternich's  own  vintage  —  pfa! " 
and  the  friendly  waiter  kissed  his  own  fin- 
gers, and  then  tossed  them  into  the  air  as  a 
loving  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  cost- 
ly drink. 

So  Wilmot,  knowing  that  there  was  truth 
In  all  the  man  had  said ;  feeling  that  he  was 
not  strong,  and  that  what  little  strength  he 
had  had  gone  out  of  him  under  the  ordeal 
of  the  morning  at  the  Embassy,  gave  way, 
and  consented  to  remain  that  night.  But 
the  next  morning  he  started  on  his  Journey, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  ar- 
rived in  London.  He  drove  straight  to  his 
house  in  Charles-street,  and  saw  at  once  by 
the  expression  of  his  servant's  face  that 
the  news  of  his  Inheritance  had  preceded 
him.  There  was  a  struggle  between  so- 
lemnity and  mirth  on  the  man's  countenance 
that  betrayed  him  at  once.  The  man  said 
he  expected  his  master  back,  was  not  In  the 
least  surprised  at  his  coming;  Indeed,  most 
people  seemed  to  have  expected  him  before. 
MThat  did  he  mean?  Oh,  nothing— noth- 
ing; only  there  had  been  an  uncommon 
number  of  callers  within  the  last  few  days. 
"  Not  merely  the  reg'lars,"  the  man  added ; 
'*  them  of  conrse ;  but  there  have  been  many 
people  as  we  have  not  seen  here  these  two 


years  past  a  rat-tattln*,  and  lAavln'  regflaf 
packs  of  cards,  with  their  kind  regards,  and 
to  know  how  you  were,  sir."  The  cards 
were  brought,  and  Wilmot  looked  through 
them.  The  man  was  right ;  scores  of  his 
old  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  for  years,  were  there  represented ; 
people  whom  he  had  only  known  profession- 
ally, and  who  had  never  been  near  him  since 
he  wrote  their  last  prescription  and  took 
their  last  fee  months  before,  had  sought 
him  out  again.  To  what  could  this  be  ac- 
credited? Either  to  the  earnest  desire  of 
all  who  knew  him  to  console  him  in  the 
affliction  of  having  lost  his  friend,  or  U3 
the  Information  sown  broadcast  by  that 
diligent  contributor  to  the  IlhtstraUd  XetoSj 
who  had  given  exact  particulars  of  the  will 
of  the  late  John  Foljambe,  Esq.,  banker,  pf 
Lombard-street  and  Portland-place.  But 
there  was  no  card  from  any  member  of  the 
Kilsyth  family  In  the  collection.  WUmot 
searched  eagerly  for  one,  but  there  was 
none  there. 

He  had  a  hnrried  meal  —  hurried,  not  be- 
cause he  had  anything  to  do,  and  wanted  to 
get  through  with  It,  but  because  he  had  no 
appetite,  and  what  was  placed  before  him 
was  tasteless  and  untempting  —  and  sat 
himself  down  in  his  old  wrltlng-chalr  In  his 
consnltlng-room  to  ponder  over  his  past  and 
his  fhture.  He  should  leave  that  house ;  he 
must.  Though  Mr.  Fo^ambe  had  made  no 
binding  requirement,  the  expression  of  his 
wish  was  enough.  Wilmot  must  leave  that 
house,  and  obey  his  benefactor's  behests  by 
taking  up  his  residence  In  Portland-place. 
He  had  never  thought  much  of  it  before,  but 
now  he  felt  that  he  loved  the  place  In  which 
so  much  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and 
felt  very  loth  to  leave  it.  He  recollected 
when  he  had  first  moved  Into  It,  when  his 
practice  began  to  Increase  and  his  name  to 
be  known.  He  remembered  how  his  friends 
had  said  that  It  was  necessary  he  should 
take  up  his  position  In  a  good  West-end 
street,  and  how  alarmed  he  was,  when  tht 
lease  was  signed  and  the  fhmlture  —  rather 
scanty  and  very  poor,  but  made  to  look  Its 
best  by  Mabel's  disposition  and  taste  —  bad 
been  moved  In,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to 
pay  the  heavy  rent.  He  recollected  per- 
fectly the  first  few  patients  who  had  come 
to  see  him  there :  some  sent  by  old  FoUambe, 
some  droppers-ln  from  the  a(^acent  military 
club,  allured  by  the  bright  door-plate ;  old 
gentlemen  wishing  to  be  young  again,  and 
young  gentlemen  in  constitution  rather  more 
worn  and  debilitated  than  the  oldest  of  the 
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veterans.  He  remembered  his  delight  when 
the  first  great  person  ever  sent  for  him; 
how  he  had  treasured  the  note  requesting 
his  visit;  how  he  had  gone  to  his  clab;  and 
slyly  looked  up  the  fomily  in  the  Peerage ; 
and  how  when  he  first  stood  before  Lady 
Hernshaw,  and  listened  to  her  account  of 
her  infant's  feverish  symptoms,  he  could, 
if  he  had  been  required,  have  gone  through 
an  examination  in  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Hawke  family,  with  the  names  of  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  extant,  and  come 
oat  ttiumpbantly.  His  well-loved  books 
were  ranged  in  due  order  on  the  walls 
round  him ;  on  the  table  before  him  stood 
the  lamp  by  whose  light  he  had  gathered 
and  reproduced  that  learning  which  had 
gained  him  his  fame  and  his  position.  In 
that  house  all  his  early  struggles  had  been 
gone  through ;  he  remembered  the  first  din- 
ner-parties which  had  been  given  under 
Mabel's  superintendence,  her  diffidence  and 
fright,  his  nervousness  and  anxiety.  And 
now  that  was  all  of  the  past ;  Mabel  had 
vanished  forever  and  aye ;  and  soon  the  old 
house  and  its  belongings,  its  associations 
and  traditions,  would  know  him  no  more. 
What  had  he  gained  during  those  few  years  ? 
Fame,  position,  men*s  good  word,  the  envy 
of  his  brother-professionals,  and,  recently, 
wealth.  What  had  he  lost?  Youth,  spirit, 
energy,  the  at  one  time  all-sufficing  love  of 
study  and  progress  in  his  science,  content ; 
and,  latterly,  the  dayspring  of  a  new  exist- 
ence, the  hope  of  a  new  world  which  had 
opened  so  fairly  and  so  promisingly  before 
him.  The  balance  was  on  the  per-contra ' 
side,  after  all. 

The  fashionable  Journals  found  out  his 
return  (how,  his  servant  of  all  men  alone 
knew),  and  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  world  at  large,  consisting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  said  fashionable  Jour- 
nals, acknowledged  the  information,  and  the 
Influx  of  cards  was  redoubled.  Some  of 
these  performers  of  the  card-trick  lingered 
rtt  the  door,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  presiding  genius  in  black  to  whom 
their  credentials  were  delivered.  Whether 
the  doctor  were  well,  whether  he  intended 
continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession; 
whether  the  rumor  that 'he  Intended  giving 
up  that  house  and  removing  to  Portland- 
place  had  any  substantial  foundation ;  wheth- 
er it  were  true  that  he,  the  presiding  genius, 
was  about  to  have  a  new  mistress,  a  lady 
from  abroad,  —  for  some  even  weQt  so  fi&r 
as  to  make  that  inquiry,  —  all  these  dlfTerent 
points  were  put,  haughtily,  confidentially, 


Jocosely,  to  the  presiding  gewus  of  the 
street-door,  and  all  were  answered  by  him 
as  best  he  thought  fit.  Only  one  of  the 
queries,  the  last,  had  any  infiuence  on  that 
great  man.  He  fenced  with  it  in  public 
with  all  the  coolness  and  the  dexterity  of 
an  Angelo,  but  in  private,  in  the  sacred  con- 
fidence of  the  pantry  engendered  by  the  sup- 
per-beer, he  was  heard  to  declare  that  "  the 
guv'nor  knew  better  than  that;  or  that  if 
he  didn't,  and  thought  to  introduce  fhrren- 
ers,  with  their  scruln'  ways,  to  sit  at  the 
*ead  of  his  table  and  give  borders  to  them, 
he*d  have  to  suit  himself,  and  the  sooner  he 
knew  that  the  better." 

Some  of  the  callers  on  seeking  admit- 
tance were  admitted  —  among  them  Dr. 
Whittake/.  Perhaps  amongst  the  large 
circle  of  Wilmot's  acquaintances  calling 
themselves  Wilmot's  friends,  that  eminent 
practitioner  was  the  only  one  who  had  a 
direct  and  palpable  feeling  of  annoyance  at 
Wilmot's  return. 

Dr.  Whittaker's  originally  good  practice 
had  been  considerably  amplified  by  the  pa- 
tients who,  under  Wilmot's  advice,  had 
yielded  themselves  up  to  Dr.  Whittaker's 
direction  during  Wilmot's  absence,  and  the 
substitute  naturally  looked  with  alarm  upon 
the  reappearance  of  the  original.  So  Dr. 
Whittaker  presented  himself  at  an  early  date 
in  Charles-street,  and  being  admitted,  had 
a  long  and,  on  his  side  at  least,  an  earnest 
talk  with  his  friend.  After  the  state  and 
condition  of  various  of  the  leading  patients 
had  been  discussed  between  them,  Whittaker 
began  to  touch  upon  more  dangerous,  and 
to  him  more  interesting  ground,  and  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  Jocosity,  —  and  Whitta- 
ker was  a  ponderous  man,  in  whom  humor 
was  as  natural  and  as  easy  as  it  might  have 
been  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  — 

*'  And  now  that  I  have  given  an  account 
of  my  stewardship,  I  suppose  my  business 
is  ended,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  retnm 
my  trust  into  the  hands  of  him  from  whom 
I  received  it." 

He  said  this  with  a  smile  and  a  smirk,  but 
with  an  anxious  look  in  his  eyes  notwith- 
standing. 

''I  don't  clearly  understand  you,**  said 
Wilmot.  "  If  you  mean  to  ask  me  whether 
I  intend  to  take  up  my  practice  again,  my 
answer  is  clear  and  distinct  -r-  No.  If  you 
wish  to  inquire  whether  those  patients 
whom  you  have  been  attending  in  my  ab- 
sence will  continue  to  send  for  you,  I  am  in 
no  position  to  say.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if 
they  send  for  me,  I  shall  let  them  know  that 
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I  hare  retired  ftom  the  profession,  and  that 
you  are  taking  my  place." 

Dr.  Whlttaker  was  In  ecstasies.  "  Of 
course  that  is  all  I  could  expect,"  he  re- 
plied; "and  I  flatter  myself  that  —  hum  I 
ha !  well,  a  man  does  not  boast  of  his  own 
proceedings  —  ha !  Well,  then,  and  so  whajt 
the  little  birds  whispered  is  true,  eh?  " 

"I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Wllmot, 
nbsentlj ,  —  "  the  —  the  Uttle  birds " 

«*  Cautious  I  "  murmured  Dr.  Whlttaker, 
in  his  blandest  tone  —  that  tone  which  had 
Buch  an  influence  with  female  patients,  — 
'*  we  are  quite  right  to  be  cautious ;  but  be- 
tween friends  one  may  refer  to  the  little 
birds  which  have  whispered,"  he  continued, 
with  surprising  unction,  "that  a  certain 
ft'iend  of  ours,  whom  the  world  delights  to 
honor,  has  succeeded  to  wealth  and  station, 
and  Is  about  to  exchange  that  struggle  in 
which  the  — the,  if  I  may  so  express  It — 
the  pulverem  Olympicum  is  gathered,  for  a 
soft,  easy  seat  in  the  balcony,  whence  he 
can  look  on  at  the  contention  with  a  smiling 
eonjux  by  his  side." 

**  Little  birds  have  peculiar  information, 
Whlttaker,  If  they  have  been  so  communica- 
tive as  all  that,"  said  Wllmot,  with  a  rather 
dreary  smile ;  "  they  know  more  than  I  do, 
at  all  events." 

"  Ha,  ha  I  my  dear  ftrlend,"  said  Whltta- 
ker, In  a  gushing  transport  of  delight  at 
the  thought  of  his  own  good  fortune ;  "  we 
are  deep,  very  deep ;  but  we  must  allow  a 
little  Insight  Into  human  afihirs  to  others. 
Why  did  we  fly  tcom  the  world,  dear  Bessy, 
to  thee?  as  the  poet  Moore,  or  Milton  —  I 
forget  which — has  It.  Why  did  we  give 
up  our  practice,  and  hurry  off  so  suddenly 
to  foreign  parts,  hum  ?  "  Dr.  Whlttaker  gave 
this  last  "hum"  in  his  softest  and  most 
seductive  tones,  such  tones  as  had  never 
foiled  with  a  patient.  But  perhaps  because 
Wllmot  was  not  a  patient,  and  was  indeed 
versed  in  the  behlnd-scenes  mechanism  of 
the  profession,  it  had  no  effect  on  him,  and 
he  merely  said :  "  Not  for  the  reason  you 
name.  Indeed,  you  never  were  fUrther  out 
in  any  surmise." 

"Is  that  really  so?"  said  Whlttaker, 
blandly.  "  Well,  well,  you  surprise  me  t  It 
is  only  a  fortnight  since  that  I  was  discuss- 
ing the  subject  at  a  house  where  you  seem 
olten  spoken  of,  and  I  said  I  Ailly  believed 
the  report  to  be  true." 

"And  where  was  that,  pray?"  asked 
Wllmot,  more  fbr  the  sake  of  something  to 
say  than  for  any  real  interest  he  took  in  the 
matter. 


"  Ah,  by  the  way,  you  remind  me !  I  In- 
tended to  speak  to  you  about  that  case  before 
you  left.  The  young  lady  whom  you  attended 
in  Scotland  —  where  you  were  when  poor 
Mrs.  Wllmot  died,  you  know " 

"  In  Scotland  —  where  I  was  when  — 
good  God  I  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Miss  Kilsyth,  you  know.  Well,  you  left 
her  in  charge  of  poor  old  Rowe  as  a  special 
case,  didn't  you?  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Well, 
the  poor  old  gentleman  got  a  frightful  attack 
of  bronchitis,  and  was  compelled  to  go  ba«;k 
to  Torquay —  don't  think  he'll  last  a  month, 
poor  old  fellow  1  —  and  before  he  went, 
he  asked  me  to  look  after  Miss  Kilsyth. 
Thought  she  had  the  phthisis  —  all  non- 
sense, old-foshioned  nonsense ;  merely  con- 
gestion, I'm  sure.  I've  seen  her  half  a 
dozen  times ;  and  about  a  fortnight  ago  — 
yes.  Just  before  her  intended  marriage  was 
announced  —  she's  married  since,  you  know 
—  we  were  talking  about  you,  and  I  men- 
tioned this  rumor,  and  —  and  we  had  a  good 
laugh  over  your  enthusiasm." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Dr.  Whlttaker,"  said  WU- 
mot,  quivering  with  suppressed  rage ;  "  it 
is  a  pity;  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  It 
has  been  remarked,  both  professionally  and 
socially,  that  you  offer  opinions  and  volun- 
teer information  on  subjects  of  which  yoa 
are  profoundly  ignorant.    Good-morning  I " 

Just  before  the  announcement  of  her  in- 
tended marriage!  Had  the  vile  ponsenee 
talked  by  that  idiot  Whlttaker  had  any  in- 
fluence in  Inducing  her  to  take  that  step? 
He  thought  of  that  a  hundred  times,  coming 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  — what  did  it  mat- 
ter now  I  The  irrevocable  step  was  taken. 
Ah,  for  him  it  was  not  to  be  1  His  dead  wife 
had  said  so  —  Henrietta  Prendergast  had 
said  so.    It  was  not  to  be  I 

What  was  to  be  was  soon  carried  oat 
according  to  his  old  friend's  expressed 
wish.  Wllmot  removed  ftom  Charles-street 
to  Portland-place,  and  iraterially  changed 
his  manner  of  life.  All  his  old  patients 
flocked  round  him  directly  his  return  was  . 
announced ;  but,  as  he  had  promised  Whlt- 
taker, he  let  it  be  understood  that  he  had  , 
entirely  retired  flrom  practice.  He  even 
declined  to  attend  consultations,  alleging 
as  an  excuse  that  his  health  was  delicate, 
and  that  for  some  time  at  least  he  required 
absolute  repose.  He  had  determined  to  take 
as  much  ei^oyment  out  of  life  as  he  coold 
find  In  it;  and  that,  truth  to  tell,  was  little 
enough.    The  groirth  and  development  of 
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his  love  for  Madeleine  Kilsyth  had  lessened 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  desire  for 
fame;  and  when  the  fierce  flames  of  that 
love  had  burned  out,  there  was  still  enough 
fire  in  the  ashes  to  wither  up  and  destroy 
any  otlicr  passion  that  might  seek  to  occupy 
his  hef^rt.  He  tried  to  find  relief  for  the 
dead  weariness  of  spirit,  the  blank 'desola- 
tion always  upon  him,  in  society.  He  gath- 
ered around  him  brilliant  men  of  all  classes ; 
and  "  Wilmot's  dinners"  were  soon  spoken 
of  as  among  the  pleasantest  bachelor  re- 
uvioTiB  in  London.  He  dined  out  at  clubs, 
he  Joined  men's  dinner-parties ;  but  he  reso- 
lutely declined  to  enter  into  ladies'  society. 
The  resolution  which  he  had  formed  at  the 
Berlin  hotel  of  proving  to  the  Kilsyth  people 
that  <^here  were  families  equal  to  theirs  into 
which  he  could  be  received,  and  girls  equal 
to  Madeleine  who  were  willing  to  marry 
him,  never  was  brought  to  the  test.  Many 
ladies  no  doubt  asked  their  husbands  about 
Wilmot;  but  from  the  answers  they  re- 
ceived they  regarded  him  as  never  likely  to 
marry  again ;  and  save  ft'om  hear-say  report, 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  evidence. 

He  went  about  constantly,  rode  on  horse- 
back a  great  deal,  visited  theatres,  and  sat 
with  a  melancholy  face  at  nearly  all  the 
public  exhibitions.  The  few  persons  who 
had  sufficient  interest  in  him  to  discuss  the 
reason  fbr  this  change,  attributed  it  to  the 
impossibility  of  his  ever  recovering  the 
shock  of  his  wife's  sudden  death ;  and  he 
was  quoted  perpetually  before  many  hus- 
bands, who  sincerely  wished  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  how  they  would 
conduct  themselves  under  similar  circum- 
stances. So  his  life  passed  on,  monotonous, 
blank,  aimless,  for  about  three  weeks  after 
his  installation  In  Portland-place ;  when  one 
evening,  returning  fVom  a  long  ride  round 
the  western  suburbs,  as  he  turned  his  horse 
through  the  Albert-gate,  he  came  fhll  upon 
a  carriage  containing  Lady  Muriel  and  Mad- 
eleine. They  were  so  close  that  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  a  recognition.  Wilmot 
raised  his  hat  mechanically.  Lady  Muriel 
gave  him  a  chilling  bow,  and  then  turucd 
rapidly  to  her  companion.  Madeleine  turned 
dead-white,  and  sank  back  as  though  she 
would  have  fainted ;  but  Lady  Muriel's  look 
recalled  her,  and  she  recovered  herself  In 
time  to  bow.  Then" they  were  gone.  Not 
much  hope  In  that,  Chudleigh  Wilmot  I  Not 
mach  chance  of  bridging  that  gulf  which  is 
fixed  between  yon  I 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HENRIETTA. 


Mrs.  Preitdergast  had  heard  of  Chud 
leigh  Wilmot's  accession  to  fortune  before 
the  news  had  reached  that  more  than  ever 
"  rising  "  man.  Though  she  was  not  among 
Mr.  FoQambe's  intimates,  and  though  that 
sprightly  old  gentleman  found  less  favor  in 
her  eyes  than  in  th^se  of  most  of  lils  slo 
qualntance,  she  knew  when  his  Illness  com- 
menced, when  it  assumed  a  dangerous  form ; 
and  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  outsiders  to 
learn  its  fiital  and  rapid  teimination.  She 
was  indebted  for  all  this  information  to  Dr. 
Whlttaker,  whom  she  had  assiduously  culti- 
vated, and  who  was  very  fond  of  talking  of 
all  and  ever>' thing  that  nearly  or  remotely 
concerned  Wilmot.  The  little  professional 
Jealousy  which  had  sometimes  interfered 
with  Dr.  Whlttaker's  genuine  and  generally 
Irrepressible  admiration  of  the  genius  and 
the  success  of  hU  confrere  and  superior  had 
given  way  to  the  influence  of  the  superior's  , 
loftiness  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and  with 
Dr.  Whlttaker  also  there  was,  as  old  Mr. 
Folljambe  had  said,  on  an  occasion  destined 
to  aflbct  many  destinies,  **  nothing  like  Wil- 
mot." 

Dr.  Whlttaker  was  not  aware  that  M». 
Prendergast  valued  his  visits  chiefly  be- 
cause they  afforded  her  an  opportunity, 
which  otherwise  she  coold  not  have  enjoyed, 
of  hearing  of  Wilmot.  She  had  too  much 
tact  to  permit  him  to  make  any  such  morti- 
fying discovery,  and  he  had  too  much  vanity 
to  permit  him  to  suspect  the  f)Eict,  except 
under  extreme  provocation.  So  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast accounted  his  visits  as  among  her 
most  agreeable  glimpses  of  society ;  and  he 
regarded  her  as  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  unaflbcted  women  of  his  acquaintance. 
Thus,  when  Dr.  Whlttaker's  attendance  on 
Mr.  Foljambe  came  to  a  close  with  the 
sprightly  and  dehonnatre  old  gentleman's 
life,  he  brought  the  news  to  his  Ariend  la 
Cadogan-place,  and  they  lamented  together 
Wilmot's  untimely  absence.  But  Dr.  Whit* 
taker  had  previously  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast information  of  another  sort,  which 
had  largely  influenced  the  feelings  with 
which  she  heard  of  Mr.  FoUambe's  death. 

It  was  the  same  welcome  messenger  who 
had  brought  her  the  tidings  of  Madeleine 
Kilsyth's  marriage ;  and  never  had  he  been 
more  welcome.  She  had  steadily  persevered 
in  denying  to  herself  that  the  young  Scotch 
girl  could  possibly  count  for  anything,  on6 
waj  or  another,  in  the  matter  in  which  she 
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was  so  vividly  Interested ;  but  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  feeling  such  complete  convic- 
tion on  the  point  as  to  render  her  indifferent 
to  any  occurrence  which  effectually  disposed 
of  that  young  lady  before  Wilmot's  return. 
That  he  should  have  come  back  to  London, 
to  all  the  former  prestige  of  his  talent  and 
success,  with  the  new  and  brilliant  addition 
that  he  had  acquired  the  whole  of  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe's  large  fortune,  to  find  Madeleine  Kil- 
syth unmarried,  and  tot)e  brought  upon  an 
equality  with  her  by  the  agency  of  his 
wealth,  —  this  would  not  have  appeared  to 
Henrietta  by  any  means  desirable.  The 
obstacles  which  the  social  pride  of  her  rela- 
tions might  have  opposed  to  a  penchant  for 
Wilmot  on  the  part  of  Miss  Kilsyth  —  and 
Mrs.  Frcndergast  had  always  felt  Instinc- 
tively that  such  a  ppnchant^  if  it  did  not  act- 
ually exist,  would  arise  with  opportunity  — 
would  be  considerably  modified.  If  not  alto- 
gether removed,  by  Wilmofs  becoming  a 
rich  man  by  other  than  professional  means. 
Altogether  there  were  many  new  sources  of 
danger  to  her  project,  which  did  not  relax 
in  Its  Intensity  and  fixedness  by  time, 
silence,  or  leisure  for  consideration,  in  the 
possibility  of  Madeleine  Kilsyth's  being 
again  brought  within  Wilmot's  reach,  which 
presented  themselves  very  unpleasantly  to 
the  clear  perception  of  Mrs.  Prendergast. 

<*  And  so  you  had  not  heard  of  Miss  Kil- 
syth's intended  marriage  at  all,  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  until  after  the  event?"  said  Dr. 
Whlttaker,  after  he  had  imparted  the  intel- 
ligence to  Mrs.  Prendergast.  To  him  It  was 
merely  an  item  in  the  gossiping  news  of  the 
day ;  nor  had  he  any  suspicion  that  it  was 
more  to  his  hearer. 

"  No ;  I  had  not  heard  a  word  of  it.  And 
I  wonder  I  had  not,  for  I  have  seen  Miss 
Charlton  several  times;  and  I  know  Mrs. 
M'Diarmkl  has  been  at  their  house  frequent- 
ly. She  must  have  known  all  about  it,  and 
I  can't  fancy  her  knowing  anything  and  not 
talking  about  it." 

**No,"  said  Dr.  Whlttaker.  "Reserve  is 
not  her  forte,  good  old  lady.'  But  they  say  — 
the  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  Indefina- 
ble they  —  tliat  Miss  Kilsyth  expressly  stip- 
ulated that  the  engagement  was  to  be  kept 
a  profound  secret.  She  is  troubled,  I  un- 
derstand, with  rather  more  delicacy  and 
modesty  than  most  young  ladies  at  present ; 
and  she  disliked  the  pointing  and  talking, 
the  giggling  and  speculation  which  attend 
the  appearance  of  an  engaged  young  lady  in 
what  is  politely  called  *  high  life '  on  such 
occasions." 


"  The  engagement  was  not  a  long  one,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Henrietta. 

"  Only  a  few  weeks,  I  understand.  They 
say  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  was  rather  anxious 
to  get  her  step-daughter  off  her  hands " 

"  And  into  those  of  her  not  particularly 
rich  cousin,  I  fancy,"  said  Henrietta.  Dr. 
Whlttaker  laughed. 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  hear  a  great  deal  about 
it  at  the  Charltons,"  she  continued;  "  I  am 
going  to  dine  there  to-morrow.  I  know 
Mrs.  M'Dlarmld  will  be  there,  and  she  will 
have  plenty  to  tell,  no  doubt.  I  shall  hear 
much  more  about  the  wedding  than  1  shall 
care  for." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  dined  at  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's on  the  following  day,  and  she  did  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  wedding,  which  Mrs. 
M'Dlarmld  was  of  opinion  had  not  been 
quite  worthy  of  the  occasion ,  either  In  style 
or  in  publicity,  and  whereat  she  could  not 
say  Madeleine  had  conducted  herself  alto- 
gcther  to  her  satisfaction.  Not  that  she  had 
been  too  emotional,  or  in  the  least  bold  la 
her  manner,  but  she  had  taken  it  all  so  very 
quietly. 

"  I  assure  you  it  was  quite  unnatural,  in 
my  opinion,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  home- 
ly heartiness  of  manner  calculated  to  con- 
vert other  people  to  her  opinion  too.  "Mad- 
eleine was  as  quiet  and  as  unconcerned  as 
if  it  was  somebody  else's  wedding,  and  not 
her  own.  She  positively  seemed  to  think 
more  of  little  Maud's  dress  and  appearance 
than  of  her  own,  and  she  was  as  friendly  as 
possible  with  Mr.  Caird." 

"  Friendly  with  Mr.  Caird,  Mrs.  M^Dlar- 
mid ! "  said  Henrietta.  "  Why  should  you 
be  surprised  at  that  t  Why  should  she  not 
be  friendly  with  him?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear," 
answered  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld,  who  called  every 
one  "  my  dear; "  "It  did  seem  odd  to  me 
some  how  —  there,  I  can't  explain  it ;  and  I 
dare  say  I'm  an  old  fool  —  very  likely ;  but 
they  did  seem  more  like  friends  to  me,  that 
is,  Madeleine  did,  than  lovers  —  that's  the 
truth." 

Miss  Charlton  remarked  to  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast, with  a  sentimental  sigh,  that  she  per- 
fectly understood  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld,  —  that 
Miss  Kilsyth's  manner  had  had  too  little  of 
the  solemnity  and  exaltation  of  such  a  serious 
and  Important  event.  "  At  such  a  moment, 
Henrietta,"  said  the  young  lady,  raising  her 
fine  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  "  earth  and 
Its  restraints  should  fade,  and  the  spirit  be 
devoted  to  the  heavenly  temple,  which  is 
the  true  scene  of  the  marriage." 
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"  AH  I  can  say,  then,"  said  Mrs.  M'Dlar- 
mid,  by  no  means  touched  by  the  high-flown 
interpretation  placed  upon  her  remarks, 
"  is,  that  if  any  one  can  be  reminded  of  a 
heavenly  temple  by  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  they  must  have  a  lively  imagina- 
tion ;  for  a  duller  and  heavier  earthly  one  I 
never  was  in  in  my  life.** 

"  I  suppose  the  wcddlng-party  was  numer- 
ous? "  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  never  could 
endure  anything  like  a  verbal  passage-at- 
arms ;  and  who  was,  moreover,  occasionally 
beset  by  a  misgiving  that  her  daughter  was 
rather  silly. 

«*  Not  what  the  KUsyths  would  consider 
laige,  my  dear ;  only  their  immediate  con- 
nections and  a  few  very  intimate  Mends. 
Miss  Kilsyth  would  have  it  so;  and  Indeed 
the  whole  thing  was  got  up  in  a  hurry.  It 
was  announced  in  the  Morning  Post  on  Mon- 
day, and  the  marriage  came  off  on  Wednes- 
day.** 

*<  I  suppose  the  bride  had  some  splendid 
presents,**  said  Miss  Charlton,  whose  curi- 
osity was  agreeably  irrepressible. 

"  O  yes,  my  dear,  lots.  Some  beautlAil 
and  expensive ;  some  ugly  and  more  expen- 
sive; several  cheap  and  pretty;  and  a  great 
many  which  could  not  possibly  be  of  use  to 
any  rational  being.  You  know  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe,  dqn^t  you,  Mrs.  Prendergast?  ** 

"Yes,**  said  Henrietta;  "I  know  him 
sUghUy.*' 

*'  He  is  an  old  friend  of  Ellsyth*s ;  poor 
man,  he*s  very  ill,  indeed  —  could  not  come 
to  the  wedding  because  he  was  ill  then,  and 
he  is  much  worse  since ;  he  gave  Madeleine 
the  handsomest  present  of  the  lot—  a  beau- 
tifbl  set  of  pearls,  and  he  sent  her  such  a 
nice,  kind,  old-fashioned  letter  with  them. 
He  is  a  real  old  dear,  though  I  always  feel 
a  little  afraid  of  him  some  how.** 

"Is  Mr.  FoUambe  really  very  ill?"  said 
Mrs.  Charlton. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is,**  said  Henrietta; 
"  I  saw  Dr.  Whittaker  to-day,  and  he  gave 
a  very  bad  account  of  him.** 

"  Dr.  Whittaker?  **  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  in- 
quiringly.   "  I  don't  know  him ;  I *' 

"  No,"  interrupted  Henrietta  with  a  smile ; 
"  he  is  not  yet  f)&mous ;  he  is  only  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  a  rising  man.  He  is  a  great 
flriend  of  Dr.  Wilmot's,  who,  when  he  went 
abroad,  placed  several  of  his  principal  pa- 
tients in  his  hands." 

As  Henrietta  mentioned  Wilmot's  name, 

she  glanced  keenly  at  Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  and 

perceived  at  once  that  the  mention  of  him 

produced  an  effect  on  the  old  lady  of  no 
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pleasing  kind.    Her  face  became  overcast  in 
a  moment. 

"I  hope  Miss  Kilsyth's  —I  beg  her  par- 
don, Mrs.  Caird's  health  is  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  make  any  such  provision  in  her 
case  unnecessary,"  said  Henrietta  to  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid  in  her  best  manner ;  which  was 
a  very  good  manner,  indeed. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  the  old  lady  said  absently ; 
then  recovering  herself,  she  continued, 
"Madeleine  has  been  much  better  latterly; 
but  Sir  Saville  Rowe  has  been  looking  after 
her.  Dr.  Wllmot  recommended  her  special- 
ly to  his  care.** 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  other 
matters,  and  did  not  again  revert  to  the  Kil- 
syths;  but  Mrs.  Prendergast  carried  away 
with  her  trom  the  substance  of  what  had 
passed  two  convictions. 

The  first,  that  Wllmot  had  entertained 
sufficient  feeling  of  some  kind  for  Madeleine 
Kilsyth  to  render  him  averse  to  bringing 
her  into  contact  with  the  man  who  attended 
his  wife's  death-bed,  and  who  might  there- . 
fore  have  been  inconveniently  communica- 
tive, or  even  suspicious. 

The  second,  that  there  was  some  palnfhl 
impression  or  association  in  the  kind,  hon- 
est, and  simple  mind  of  Mrs.  M'Diarmid 
connected  with  Dr.  Wllmot  and  Madeleine 
Kilsyth. 

On  that  evening  Mrs.  Prendergast  settled 
the  point,  in  consultation  with  herself,  that 
Madeleine's  marriage  was  an  important  ad- 
vantage gained.  How  important,  or  pre- 
cisely why,  she  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  she  felt  that  it  was  so;  and  she 
experienced  a  comfortable  feeling,  com- 
pounded of  hope  and  content,  at  the  occur- 
rence. 

A  week  later,  Dr.  Whittaker  called  on 
Henrietta  and  communicated  to  her  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Fo\jambe*s  death ;  and  In 
a  few  days  later  the  accession  of  Wllmot  to 
his  faithfhl  old  Mend's  large  fortune  was 
made  known  to  her  in  the  same  way. 

And  now  Henrietta  felt  the  ftiU  Impor- 
tance of  the  removal  of  Madeleine  Kilsyth 
firom  Wilmot*s  path.  He  would  return  to 
London  of  course  —  perhaps  to  abandon 
hhs  professional  pursuits,  though  that  she 
thought  an  unlikely  step  on  his  part.  His 
sphere  of  life  would,  however,  certainly  be 
changed;  and  the  best  chance  for  tk^- suc- 
cess of  her  project  would  consist  in  bsrrbe- 
Ing  able  to  Induce  him  to  form  habits  ofi 
intimacy  and  companionship  with  her  before 
the  increased  demands  of  society  upon  him 
should  whirl  him  away  out  of  her  reac*4u 
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Even  snpposing,  which  she  —  though  more  • 
capable  than  most  woroeu  of  taking  a  con- 
tingency which  she  disliked  into  sensible 
and  serious  consideration  —  did  not  think 
likelyi  that  Dr.  Wllmot  would  contemplate 
a  second  man'iage,  and  that  marriage  purely 
of  affection,  he  would  certainly  return  to 
London  heai*t- whole.  If  Madeleine  Kilsyth 
had  indeed  possessed  for  him  attraction 
which  he  could  not  disavow  to  himself,  nor 
avow  to  the  world,  so  much  the  better  now 
as  things  had  turned  out.  Madeleine  would 
have  held  his  fl&ncy  captive  until  such  time 
as  fate  had  set  between  them  a  second  in- 
violable barrier;  and  this  new  and  keen 
disappointment,  even  supposing  he  had 
never  distinctly  formulated  his  hope,  would 
have  turned  his  heart,  and  brought  him 
back  irresistibly  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Thus,  knowing  nothing  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case,  unaware  of  the 
twofold  shock  which  Chudleigh  Wilmot 
had  received  by  the  events  which  she 
calmly  i*egarded  as  equally  fortunate;  un- 
conscious of  the  storm  of  passion,  rage, 
grief,  and  helplessness  in  which  Wilmot 
was  wrapped  and  tossed,  even  while  she 
was  quietly  discussing  the  matter  with  her- 
self, Henrietta  Prendergast  arranged  the 
present  before  her  eyes,  and  questioned 
the  future  in  her  thoughts.  But  had  she 
known  all  of  which  she  was  ignorant —had 
she  been  able  to  see  Chudleigh  Wilmot  as 
he  really  was,  while  she  was  thus  thinking 
of  him,  the  revelation  would  hardly  have 
changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  though 
it  might  have  robbed  her  of  much  of  her 
composure.  In  that  case  she  would  have 
reflected  that  she  had  but  mistaken  the 
quality  and  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  that 
circumstances  remained  unchanged.  Wil- 
mot had  been  passionately  in  love  with 
Madeleine  Kilsyth;  but  he  was  now  none 
the  less  certainly,  irrevocably,  and  eternally 
neparated  Arom  her. 

Thus,  the  fkcts  which  she  knew,  the  flacts 
which  she  guessed,  and  the  facts  which 
were  effectually  concealed  Arom  her,  all  bore 
encouragingly  upon  the  projects  of  Henri- 
etta Prendergast.  It  is  only  Jast  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  increase  to  his  wealth 
did  not  intensify  or  sharpen  Mn.  Prender- 
gast*s  wish  to  marry  Wilmot;  indeed,  it 
rather  depressed  her.  She  felt  that  it  might 
create  new  obstacles  as  strong  as  those 
which  fkte  had  removed;  she  would  have 
preferred  his  being  in  his  former  position. 
^  If  I  could  have  won  him  as  he  was,"  she 
thought,  **  and  then  his  fortone  had  come, 


that  would  have  been  better.  However, 
ever  so  poor,  he  would  havb  been  a  man 
worth  winning;  it  makes  no  difference  in 
that  respect  his  being  ever  so  rich." 

After  all,  this  appreciation,  calm  and 
passionless,  yet  Just,  clear-sighted,  and 
true,  was  not  a  gift  to  be  despised  by  a 
sensible  man,  who  had  had  the  gilding 
pretty  nearly  taken  off  the  gingerbreal 
of  his  life,  but  it  was  not  likely  to  be  val- 
ued as  it  deserved  by  a  man  pining  desper- 
ately for  the  impossible  love  of  a  brilliant 
young  beauty  like  Madeleine  Kilsyth. 

One  immediate  purpose  which  Henrietta 
set  strongly  before  her  was  to  see  Wilmot 
as  soon  as  possible  alter  his  return,  of  the 
time  of  which  event  she  would  be  duly  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Whittaker.  She  had  had  no 
communication  with  him  since  the  puzzling 
interview  which  had  preceded  his  depart- 
ure; he  had  neither  written  nor  gone  to 
take  leave  of  her;  but  this  omission,  which 
would  have  been  extremely  discouraging  to 
a  less  keen -sighted  woman,  was  not  dis- 
couraging to  Henrietta.  She  knew  that,  as 
f)ir  as  she  was  concerned,  it  meant  simply 
nothing.  Wilmot  was  deeply  distressed 
and  preoccupied ;  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 
She  also  knew  that  at  present,  in  his  life, 
she  meant  nothing,  and  she  was  satisfied,  so 
that  the  Aiture  should  afford  her  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  mean  much.  But 
she  must  attain  and  begin  to  profit  by  that 
opportunity  as  soon  as  possible  —  she  must 
endeavor  to  anticipate  other  impressions; 
and  for  this  purpose  she  resolved  to  seek  an 
interview  with  him  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn. 

**  I  will  write  to  him  at  once,**  she  said  to 
herself.  ''He  has  no  reason  to  wish  to 
avoid  me ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  conquer 
it  at  an  appeal  made  in  the  name  of  poor 
Mabel.*' 

And  this  strange  yet  matter-of-fact  woman 
paused  in  the  busy  current  of  her  thoughts 
and  plans  to  bestow  affectionate  remem- 
brance and  true  regret  on  her  deacMriend ! 
Henrietta  Prendergast  was  neither  incon* 
sistent  nor  insincere. 

'*  I  hope  yon  did  not  think  me  intmsive  in 
asking  you  to  call  on  me  so  soon,"  said  Hen- 
rietta to  Chudleigh  Wilmot,  when  he  had  / 
duly  presented  himself  in  answer  to  a  note  i 
f^om  her,  which  she  had  written  on  the  day 
Dr.  Whittaker  had  told  her  Wilmot  had 
returned  to  London. 

''You  have  seen  him,  of  course?**  she 
had  asked  Dr.  Whittaker.    <«TeB,  I  bavo 
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seen  Mm.  He  looks  extremely  ill  —  wretch- 
edly HI,  in  fact.  As  unlike  a  man  who  has 
Jast  come  in  for  a  tremendoas  stroke  of 
lock  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  I  fancy  he 
was  more  cut  up  about  his  wife's  death  than 
either  you  or  I  gave  him  credit  for — eh, 
Mrs-  Prendergast?  " 

And  now,  holding  Wilmot's  hand  in  hers, 
and  looking  into  his  sunken  eyes,  marking 
his  sallow  cheek,  the  rigidity  of  the  expres- 
sion of  his  f)&ce,  the  thinness  of  his  hand, 
she  thought  that  Dr.  Whittaker's  first  im- 
pressions were  correct.  He  did  look  ill, 
wretchedly  ill.  He  did  indeed  look  little 
like  a  favorite  of  fortune. 

He  assured  her,  very  kindly,  that  her  note 
had  only  forestalled  his  intention  of  calling 
upon  her  immediately,  and  apologized  for 
his  former  omission. 

'*  I  ought  to  have  come  to  say  good-by," 
be  said;  "  but  I  could  not  indeed.  I  made 
no  adieux  possible  to  be  avoided." 

"  And  have  you  benefited  by  your  absence  ? 
Have  you  gained  health  and  spirits  to  ei\}oy 
the  good  fortune  which  has  befkllen  you?  " 

She  asked  him  these  questions  in  a  tone 
of  more  than  conventional  kindness ;  but 
her  face  told  him  she  read  the  answer  in  his. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  he  said,  quickly;  "  but 
perhaps  I  don't  ei^Joy  my  good  fortune  very 
much.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast; and  my  fortune  has  been  gained 
by  the  loss  .of  the  best  friend  I  ever  had 
In  it." 

<<  Yes,"  she  said,  thoughtftiUy,  "  that  is 
very  true.  Poor  Mr.  Foljambe  I  He  missed 
you  very  much ;  but,"  she  added,  for  she 
saw  the  painftil  expression  of  self-reproach 
which  she  had  noticed  in  their  first  inter- 
view after  Mabel's  death  settle  down  upon 
his  &ce,  ^*  you  must  not  grieve  about  that. 
He  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Dr. 
Whittaker." 

"  I  know— I  know,"  said  WUmot.  "  Still, 
[  wish — however,  that  is  but  one  of  many 
fiur  heavier  griefs.  I  did  not  come  to  talk 
about  ipy  troubles,"  he  said,  with  a  fiftint 
smile.  "Yon  had  something  to  say  to  me 
—  what  is  It  ?  Not  only  to  congratulate  me 
on  being  a  rich  man  now  that  it  is  too  late, 
I  am  sure." 

•<  It  is  not  altogether  too  Ute,  I  think," 
said  Henrietta,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice ; 
"  and  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  of  some* 
thing  connected  alike  with  your  grief  and 
your  fortune." 

"Indeedl"  said  Wilmot,  in  a  tone  of  aaz- 
tous  surprise. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Henrietta;  <<  I  did  not  know 


how  long  or  short  a  time  you  might  bi> 
within  my  reach ;  and  so  I  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  gain  your 
assent  to  a  wish  of  poor  Mabel's." 

The  conscious  blood  rushed  into  Wilmot's 
foce.  This,  then,  was  the  double  connection 
of  his  present  visit  with  his  grief  and  his 
fortune.  And  he  had  not  been  thinking  of 
Mabel  I  His  dead  wife's  friend  believed  him 
indifferent  to  the  wealth  that  had  come  too 
late  to  be  shared  by  her ;  and  except  for  the 
first  sudden  remembrance  which  the  sight 
of  Henrietta  had  produced,  he  had  not 
thought  of  his  dead  wife  at  all.  He  thought 
of  her  now  with  keen  remorse — keener  be- 
cause it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  think  of 
her  before,  in  connection  with  his  wealths 
Yes,  the  life  which  had  had  so  dark  an  end* 
ing  might  have  been  very  bright  and  pros- 
perous now,  with  all  this  useless  money  to 
gild  it.  He  shrunk  Arom  Mrs.  Prendergast's 
steady  eyes  with  all  the  shame  and  uneasi- 
ness of  a  candid  nature  when  given  credit 
for  motives  or  deeds  superior  to  the  truth* 
No  vision  of  the  dead  fkce  he  had  seen» 
awfhlly  white  and  still,  in  his  little  loved 
home,  had  arisen  to  blot  out  the  prospect 
of  a  future  rich  in  all  that  wealth  can  ^ve, 
to  teach  him  how  infinitely  little  is  that  all, 
how  poor  that  richness  I  But  he  carried 
about  forever  between  him  and  the  sunshine 
a  vision  of  a  fair  girlish  face,  with  pleading, 
innocent  blue  eyes,  with  golden  hair  and 
faintly  flushing  cheeks,  with  sweet,  sensi- 
tive lips,  and  over  all  a  look  which  he  knew 
well  and  interpreted  only  too  accurately. 
And  that  fiice,  it  did  not  lie  in  a  coffin,  in* 
deed,  but  as  far,  as  hopelessly  away  Arom 
him — it  lay  on  another  man's  breast.  Thia 
was  his  grief;  the  other— well,  the  other 
was  his  shield  tcom  suspicion,  fh>m  observi^ 
tion,  his  defence.  He  seized  upon  it,  feeling 
unutterably  the  degradation  of  the  evasion* 
and  answered,  — 

"  I  will  be  more  than  gratefU,  Mrs.  Pren* 
dergast,  if  yon  can  show  me  any  way  in 
which  I  can  Ailfil  any  wish  of  hers.  If  there 
is  anything  within  the  power  of  any  effort 
of  mine,  let  me  know  it." 

Then  Henrietta,  in  her  turn,  putting  the 
dead  woman  forward  as  a  pretext,  began  to 
discuss  with  Wiimot  the  provisions  of  a 
certain  charitable  institntiout  to  wliich  she 
knew  it  had  been  Mrs.  Wilmot's  wish  to 
contribute,  but  which  she  had  not  felt  en« 
titled  by  her  means  to  assist.  Wiimot  ac* 
ceded  to  all  her  suggestions  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  besought  her  to  tax  her  memory 
for  any  other  resource  for  doing  honor  to 
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MabePs  memory,  and  prolonged  his  visit 
coDdidcrably  beyond  Henrietta's  expecta- 
tion. In  her  softened  manner  there  was 
now  no  reproach,  and  her  sense  and  calm- 
ness refreshed  his  Jaded  spirits.  It  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  wo- 
man who  did  not  expect  him  to  be  anything 
bat  sorrowful,  and  who  yet  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  cause  and  origin  of  his  sorrow.  So 
thought  Wilmot,  as  he  left  Henrietta,  hay- 
ing asked  her  permission  to  call  on  her 
again  speedily. 

And  at  the  same  moment  Henrietta  was 
thinking,  — 

**  He  knows  something  of  the  torture  of 
love  unrequited  and  in  vain  now.  It  won't 
last,  of  course ;  but  for  the  present,  if  she 
could  only  know  it,  poor  Mabel  is  avenged  I " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

KBS.  RAUSAT  CAIRD  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  Caird  lived,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  in  a  fkshionable  quarter  of 
the  town.  They  could  not  have  lived  in 
any  other.  Their  lot  being  essentially  cast 
among  fashionable  people,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  reside  somewhere  within  fash- 
ionable people's  ken ;  and  that  ken  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  limited.  It  is  known  to 
vnlgariMis  and  common  persons  that  there 
are  buildings  beyond  Oxford-street  on  the 
north  side ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  fashiona- 
ble people.  They,  to  be  sure,  know  that 
some  *'  old  fiimilies  **  —  and  this  is  said  with 
an  emphasis  which  conveys  that  the  fieimilies 
In  question  are  almost  pre- Adamite  in  their 
age — reside  in  Portman-square.  The  fash- 
ionable world  allows  this  as  a  kind  of  old- 
world  eccentricity,  as  it  allows  male  mem- 
bers of  said  flimilies  to  appear  in  the  even- 
ing in  blue  tail-coats  and  brass  buttons,  and 
to  swathe  their  necks  in  rolls  of  cravat,  in- 
stead of  donning  the  ordinary  small  tie. 
It  Is  a  respectable  eccentricity ;  but  it  is  an 
•ccentricity  after  all.  North  of  Oxford- 
street  is  as  much  "  the  other  side  "  to  the 
fluihionable  world  as  is  Suez  to  the  Eastern 
travellers  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
route.  The  flashionable  world  has  heard  of 
the  big  terraces  of  splendid  mansions  which 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Austin  have  built  in  the 
Bayswater-road  facing  the  Park;  they  have 
seen  them  occasionally  when  they  have  been 
driving  to  Kensington-gardens;  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  inhabited  by  a  respectable 
moneyed  class;  but  the  idea  of  looking 
mpon  them  as  residences  for  themselves 


has  never  once  struck  them.  These  houses 
are  such  an  enormous  distance  f^om  *'  any- 
where," which  to  the  fashionable  world  Is 
bounded  by  the  Regent-circus  on  the  east, 
Belgrave-square  on  the  south,  the  Marble 
Arch  on  the  west,  and  Oxford-street  on  the 
north. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  choice  of  district 
had  been  left  to  Madeleine  herself,  poor 
child,  she,  never  particularly  caring  about 
such  matters,  and  not  being  in  a  very  criti- 
cal or  very  argumentative  stater  of  mind  at 
the  period  of  her  marriage,  would  have 
fixed  upon  some  comfortable,  pleasant  house, 
cheerftil,  roomy,  airy,  but  in  a  wrong  situa- 
tion. If  the  choice  had  been  left  to  her  fisi- 
ther,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
made  some  tremendous  blunder  of  the  like 
kind;  for  Kilsyth  when  in  London  was  al- 
ways opening  his  arms  and  expanding  his 
chest  and  gasping  for  air.  Accustomed  to 
the  f^ee  atmosphere  of  his  native  Highlands, 
the  worthy  gentleman  suffered  torture  in 
the  dull,  dead,  confined  and  vitiated  air  of 
the  London  street;  and  amidst  the  many 
sufferings  which  he  underwent  for  the  sake 
of  society  during  the  few  weeks  when  he 
remained  in  town  was  the  martyrdom  which 
he  was  put  to  in  the  tiny,  ill-ventilated  rooms 
in  which  he  had  occasionally  to  dine  or  pass 
a  ghastly  half-hour  **  assisting"  at  a  recep* 
tion.  But  Lady  Muriel  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Caird  took  this  matter  in  hand.  Of  their 
own  express  wish  it  was  to  them  the  task 
of  selecting  the  residence  of  the  about-to- 
be-married  couple  was  to  be  confided ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  but  they  would  take  care 
that  their  choice  should  not  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

On  Squab-street,  Grosvenor-place,  that 
choice  fell.  A  curious  street.  Squab-street ; 
a  street  in  a  progressive  state;  a  street 
which  was  feeling  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
Cubltopolis,  but  which  was  yielding  to  the 
advancing  conquest  piecemeal  and  by  slow 
degrees ;  a  street  of  small  houses  originally 
occupied  by  small  people  —  doctors,  clerks 
well-up  in  the  West-end  government  offices, 
a  barrister  or  two  with  fashionable  procliv- 
ities, and  several  lodging-houses,  always 
filled  with  good  visitors  fl'om  the  country  or 
eligible  regular  tenants;  a  quiet  street, 
looked  upon  for  many  years  as  being  a  long 
way  off,  but  suddenly  awaking  to  find  Itself 
in  the  centre  of  fashion.  For  while  the 
doctors  had  been  paying  their  ordinary 
seven-and-sixpenny  visits  within  what  wa6 
then  almost  their  suburban  neighborhood; 
while  the  West-end  government-oi&ce  clerks 
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bad  been  plodding  to  and  tro  flrom  their 
offices ;  while  the  barristers  had  been  plum- 
ln^(  themselves  on  the  superiority  of  their 
position  to  that  of  their  brethren,  who»  true 
to  old  tradition,  had  set  up  their  Lares  and 
Penates  In  the  neighborhood  of  Russell- 
square  and  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  while 
the  lodging-house-keeper  had  vaunted  as 
recommendations  the  quietude  of  the  vicin- 
ity and  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  great 
district  now  known  as  Belgravia  was  being 
reclaimed  fh>m  its  native  mud,  the  wild 
meadow  called  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps 
was  being  drained  and  built  on,  the  desolate 
track  over  which  our  ance.stors  pursued 
their  torchlighted  way  to  Ranelagh  and 
Vauxhali  was  being  spanned  by  arches  and 
undermined  with  gas-pipes;  and  when  all 
these  grand  improvements  were  complete, 
8quab-8treet,  which  had  held  a  respectable 
but  ignominious  existence  as  Squab-street, 
Pimlico,  blossomed  out  In  the  Fo8i-Offlce 
Directory  and  tlie  Coiart- Guide  as  Squab- 
street,  S.  W.,  and  thenceforward  emerged 
from  its  chrysalis  state,  and  became  a  recog- 
nizable and  appreciated  butterfly. 

The  effect  of  the  change  on  the  street  it- 
self was  immediate.  Two  or  three  leases 
fell  in  about  that  time,  and  the  household- 
ers, in  whose  families  the  leases  had  been 
for  a  couple  of  generations,  made  no  doubt 
of  their  renewal.  Lord  Battersea  was  the 
ground  landlord  —  not  a  liberal  man,  not  a 
generous  man ;  in  short,  the  driver  of  a  hard 
bargain,  but  still  a  good  landlord.  He  would 
be  all  right,  of  course.  Wbuld  hef  When 
the  leaseholders  went  to  Lord  Battersea*s 
man  of  business,  an  apple-faced  old  gentle- 
man with  a  wliite  head  and  a  kind  of  frosty 
wire  for  beard,  they  learned  that  his  lord- 
ship had  fhlly  comprehended  the  change  in 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Squall-street,  and  was 
prepared  to  act  accordingly.  As  each  lease 
fell  in,  the  house  which  was  vacant  was  to 
be  increased  by  a  couple  of  stories,  and  to 
have  its  rent  trebled.  Squab-street  was  to 
be  a  fltting  accessory  to  Grosvenor-place. 
In  valn'the  dispossessed  ex- tenants  declared 
that  none  of  his  lordship's  then  holders 
could  pay  the  new  rent;  the  apple-faced  old 
gentleman  was  sorry;  but  he  thought  his 
lordship  could  find  plenty  of  tenants  who 
would.  The  tenants  grumbled ;  but  the  man 
of  business  was  firm.  So  were  the  tenants : 
they  yielded  up  their  leases;  and  so  the 
houses  were  improved,  and  the  rents  were 
raised,  and  other  tenants  came  of  a  class 
hithert<^  unknown  to  Squab-street.  Married 
officers  of  the  Guards,  who  found  the  situa- 


tion convenient  for  Wellington,  and  not  In- 
convenient for  Portman  barracks ;  members 
of  parliament,  who  found  it  handy  for  the 
House;  railway  engineers  and  contractors 
of  fabulous  wealth,  who  could  skurry  to  and 
fto  their  offices  in  Great  George-street;  and 
city  magnates,  who  walked  to  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  went  huml)Iy  into  the  shrine  of 
Mammon  by  the  penny-boat.  All  these  new- 
comers lived  in  the  enlarged  houses,  gor- 
geous stucco-fronted  edifices,  with  porticoes 
which  looked  as  if  they  did  not  belong  ia 
the  house,  but  were  leaning  up  against  it  bj 
accident,  and  plate-glass  windows  and  con- 
servatories  about  the  size  of  a  market-gar« 
dener's  hand-lights. 

But  the  other  houses  in  Squab-street,  the 
leases  of  which  had  not  run  out,  remained 
in  their  normai  condition,  and  were  the 
same  little  brisk,  cheery,  cleanly,  snug  com- 
mon brick  edifices  that  they  had  been  ever 
since  they  were  built.  The  new  style  of 
buildings  had  grown  up  round  about  them, 
and  was  dotted  here  and  there  amongst 
them ;  so  that  the  range  of  houses  in  Squab- 
street  looked  like  a  row  of  uneven  teeth. 
The  original  settlers,  who  at  first  had  been 
rather  overawed  by  the  immigrants,  had  in 
time  come  to  look  upon  their  arrival  as 
rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise ;  the  doctors 
extended  the  number  and  the  importance 
of  their  patients;  the  government  clerks 
bragged  judiciously  of  the  *'  swells "  who 
lived  in  their  street;  and  the  lodging-house- 
keepers, secure  with  leases  of  many  unex- 
pired years,  raised  their  prices  season  after 
season,  and  found  plenty  offish  to  swallow 
their  hooks. 

The  house  which  Lady  Muriel  and  Ram- 
say Caird,  after  much  driving  about,  wor- 
rying of  house-agents,  search  of  registers, 
obtaining  of  cards  to  view,  and  general 
soul-depression  and  leg- weariness,  —  the 
house  which  they  eventually  decided  upon 
was  represented  in  the  sibylline  books  of 
the  agent  as  an  ''eligible  bachelor's  resi* 
dence,  in  that  fashionable  locality  Squab- 
street,  S.  W.**  Such  indeed  it  had  been  for 
several  previous  years ;  the  Honorable  Per- 
egrine Fluke,  known  generally  as  Fat  Fluke, 
flrom  his  tendency  to  obesity,  oi^  Fishy  Fluke, 
Arom  a  card  transaction  in  which  he  had 
once  been  mixed  up,  having  been  its  re- 
spected occupant.  The  Honorable  Pere- 
grine Fluke  was  a  very  eligible  bachelor 
indeed,  and  led  the  life  of  the  gay  young 
fellow  and  the  sad  dog  until  he  had  passed 
sixty  years  of  age.  Then  pale  Death,  knock 
ing  away  with  impartial  rat-tat  at  the  doors 
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of  all,  the  hats  of  the  poor  and  the  castel- 
lated turrets  of  kings,  stopped  at  122  Squab- 
streot,  and  called  for  the  Honorable  Pere- 
grine Fluke.  The  eligible  bachelor  suc- 
camblng  to  the  summons,  his  executors 
came  upon  the  scene;  and  wishing  to  do 
the  best  for  the  lieutenant  in  the  Marines, 
who  was  understood  to  be  the  eligible  bach- 
elor's nephew,  but  who  was  clearly  proved 
to  be  his  illegitimate  son,  put  up  the  lease 
of  the  house  —  the  only  available  thing  be- 
longing to  the  deceased  —  to  auction,  and 
found  a  purchaser  In  Kilsyth.  Lady  Muriel's 
clever  tact  also  secured  the  fhmiture  at  a 
comparatively  cheap  rate.  It  was  not  first- 
rate  fdmiture  —  a  little  rococo  and  old-fash- 
ioned ;  but  a  tew  things  could  be  Imported 
into  the  drawing-rooms;  and,  after  all, 
Ramsay  and  his  wife  were  not  rich  people, 
—  young  beginners,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  the  place  would  do  very  well  to  com- 
mence their  married  life  In.  Lady  Muriel 
always  spoke  of  "  Ramsay  and  his  wife " 
when  any  monetary  question  was  under 
debate.  Ignoring  utterly  that  all  the  money 
came  fVom  Madeleine's  side.  For  not  only 
was  there  Madeleine's  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  but  Kilsyth,  when  the  marriage 
was  settled,  announced  his  intention  of 
making  the  young  couple  such  an  allow- 
ance as  would  prevent  his  favorite  child 
from  missing  any  of  the  comforts,  any  of 
the  luxuries  to  which  she  had  become  ac- 
customed. 

The  situation  was  undoubtedly  &shion- 
able ;  but  that  the  house  itself  might  have 
been  more  comfortable  could  not  be  denied. 
What  was  complimentarlly  called  the  hall, 
but  was  really  the  passage,  was  so  small, 
that  the  enormous  footmen,  awaiting  the 
descent  of  their  employers  from  the  little 
drawing-rooms  above,  dared  not  house  them- 
selves therein.  Two  of  them  would  have 
fQled  it  to  overflowing;  so  they  were  com- 
pelled either  to  remain  with  the  carriages, 
or  to  run  the  chance  of  being  out  of  the 
way  when  required,  and  solace  themselves 
in  the  tap  of  the  Battersea  Arms,  down  the 
adjacent  mews.  The  door  was  so  small 
and  BO  low,  that  these  great  creatures 
rubbed  thelr^  cockades  and  ruffled  their 
coats  in  passing  through  it.  The  house 
stood  at  the  comer  of  the  mews,  and  every 
vehicle  that  drove  In  or  out  caused  an 
earthquake-like  sensation  as  it  passed. 
Doors  creaked,  china  rocked,  floors  groaned, 
walls  trembled.  The  little  dining-room  was 
like  a  red-flocked  tank;  the  little  drawing- 
vooms,  encumbered  with  the  newly-import- 


ed extra  furniture,  were  so  choke-ftill,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  visit- 
ors could  thread  their  way  between  table 
and  couch  and  ottoman  and  etagere.  It  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  navi- 
gation to  tack  round  the  piano;  and  the 
visitor,  when  once  he  had  reached  a  seat 
by  the  hostess  near  the  flrcplace,  could 
scarcely  devote  himself  to  conversation, 
owing  to  the  trouble  which  filled  his  mini! 
as  to  how  he  would  ever  get  away  again 
It  was  not  advisable  to  open  any  of  the 
side-windows,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
or  a  stably  odor  at  once  pervaded  the  house, 
and  the  forcible  language  addressed  by  the^. 
grooms  to  the  horses,  whose  toilet  was 
performed  in  the  open  yard,  was  a  lltde  too 
audible.  It  was  impossible  for  guests  to 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  "  taking  down" 
to  dinner.  The  steep  little  ladder-like  stair- 
case was  only  passable  by  one  at  a  time ; 
and  in  the  narrow  little  tank  of  a  dining- 
room  the  people  who  sat  with  their  backs 
to  the  fire  were  roasted  alive,  and  had  the 
additional  pleasure  of  having  to  eat  their 
meat  vegetable-less  and  sauce-less,  there 
being  no  approach  to  them  and  no  passing 
them.  Still  every  one  said  that  the  situ- 
ation was  dellghtftil,  and  the  house  was 
<'  quite  charming ; "  and  Lady  Muriel  and 
Ramsay  Calrd  took  great  credit  to  them- 
selves for  having  secured  It. 

Madeleine  herself  was  but  little  impressed 
by  it.  It  was  immaterial  to  her  where  she 
lived,  or  in  what  style  of  house.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  when  they  told  her 
the  rooms  were  charming;  she  raised  her 
eyebrows  when  her  servants  complained  of 
darkness  and  Inconvenience.  ^*  It  did  very 
well,"  was  her  highest  commendation,  and 
she  never  found  fault.  If  this  girl's  life 
had  not  been  strangely  solitary  and  without 
companionship,  she  would  have  had  all  sorts 
of  confidences  to  exchange  with  some  half- 
dozen  intimates  as  to  her  new  life,  her  now 
home,  her  new  career.  As  it  was,  she 
dropped  into  it  quietly,  with  scarcely  a  re- 
mark to  any  one.  After  her  little  and  short- 
Uved  day-dream  had  dissolved,  after  she  had 
awakened  to  the  exact  realities  which  were 
about  her,  her  period  of  suspense  was  very 
short.  What  passed  between  her  and  her 
brother  Ronald  at  the  interview  which,  as 
settled  with  Lady  Muriel,  he  sought  at  his 
sister's  hands  was  never  known.  The  re- 
sult was  satisfoctoiy  to  the  pilme  movers 
In  the  scheme;  and  the  result  was  that 
Madeleine  was  to  marry  Ramsay  Calrd. 
There  was   another   interview  connected 
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with  the  matter  which  neither  Lady  Muriel 
ttor  Ronald  ever  heard  of.  When  the  news 
was  flrst  annoonced  to  him  by  his  wife,  Kil- 
syth received  it  very  quietly.  The  next 
moiTiing,  before  my  lady  had  risen,  the  fond 
D&ther,  in  pursuance  of  an  appointment  made 
in  a  note  secretly  sent  np  by  the  maid  the 
Bight  before,  went  to  his  darling's  room, 
and  had  a  half-honr's  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation with  her.  Earnest  on  his  side,  at 
mil  events;  he  asked  her  whether  this  en- 
gagement had  been  brought  about  of  her 
own  free  will;  if  she  had  thought  over  it 
sufficiently;  if  she  would  wish  the  time  of 
betrothal  to  be  lengtliened  beyond  the  usual 
period;  if  there  were  anything,  in  ftict,  in 
which  she  would  wish  to  make  a  reference 
to  him,  and  in  which  he  could  aid  her.  To 
all  these  inquiries,  urged  in  the  warmest 
and  most  affectionate  manner,  he  got  but 
the  same  kind  of  reply.  Madeleine  kissed 
her  father  fondly.  She  hated  the  thought 
of  leaving  him,  she  said ;  but  it  would  do 
very  well.  It  would  do  very  well  I  She  had 
not  even  the  heart  to  be  doccitfhl  —  to  feign 
delight  when  she  did  not  feel  it.  It  would 
do  very  well!  Kilsyth's  warm  heart  beat 
more  slowly  as  he  listened  to  this  luke- 
warm appreciation  of  the  expected  joys  of 
his  daughter's  future ;  he  scarcely  compre- 
hended anything  so  fade  and  so  spiritless 
from  a  young  girl  about  to  undergo  such  an 
important  change  In  all  the  phases  of  her 
existence.  He  again  pressed  his  question 
home,  and  received  the  same  answer;  and 
then  he  made  up  his  mind,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  in  his  life,  that  women  were 
extraordinary  creatures,  and  that  there  was 
no  dealing  with  them.  This  was  a  very 
favorite  axiom  of  his,  and  had  been  enounced 
with  much  solemnity  frequently.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  kept  silence,  shaking 
his  head  in  a  very  thoughtful  and  prophetic 
manner  as  he  descended  the  stairs  to  his 
own  dressing-room.  It  would  do  very  well ! 
Madeleine  thought  of  the  reply  which  she 
bad  given  to  the  most  important  question 
ever  put  to  her,  after  her  Aither  had  left  her 
and  when  she  was  alone.  She  kliew  her 
father  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  a  word 
spoken  at  that  time  by  her  to  him  would 
have  stopped  the  engagement,  and  left  her 
tree.  And  what  would  then  have  ensued  ? 
She  would  have  made  an  enemy  of  Lady 
Muriel,  with  whom  she  had  to  Uve ;  she 
would  have  deeply  annoyed  Ronald,  who 
had  always,  in  his  odd  way,  shown  the 
greatest  love  for  her  and  the  keenest  inter- 
est in  her  welfiire ;  and  in  the  great  question 


of  her  life  she  would  have  advanced  not  one 
whit.  Chudlelgh  Wilmot  was  gone  —  gone 
forever.  An  alliance  —  a  continuance  even 
of  the  friendship,  such  as  it  had  bien,  with 
him  was  impossible ;  her  friends  wanted  her 
to  marry  Ramsay  Caird.  Well,  then,  it 
would  do  very  well ! 

A  phrase  significant  of  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  marriages  are  often  undertaken,  but 
surely  an  unlucky  and  a  pitiable  state  of 
mind.  Something  more  than  a  tacit  acqui- 
escence is  meant  by  the  vows  of  the  mar- 
riage-service ;  and  though  cynics  endeavor 
to  persuade  us  that  these  vows  are  far  more 
fhLugible  and  far  more  often  broken  than 
they  used  to  be,  it  is  as  well  to  believe  in 
the  whole  force  of  them  while  we  stand  be- 
fore the  .altar-rails,  and  before  the  priest 
utters  his  benediction.  And  the  worst  of 
it  all  was  that  the  phrase  expressed  Mad- 
eleine's feelings  thoroughly — her  feelings 
as  regarded  her  marriage,  her  feelings  to- 
wards her  husband.  It  wa«  Ramsay  Caird 
—  it  might  have  been  Clement  Peuruddock, 
or  Frank  Only,  or  Lord  Roderick  Douglas, 
or  half  a  dozen  others.  She  had  an  equal 
liking  for  all  these  men;  no  love  for  any 
one  of  them.  In  her  earlier  girlish  days, 
some  year  or  two  beforehand,  she  had  won- 
dered which  of  the  young  men  who  fre* 
quented  the  house  would  propose  to  her, 
and  which  of  them  she  would  marry.  None 
of  them  had  ever  proposed  to  her.  They 
saw  long  befdre  she  did  that  she  was  marked 
down  for  Ramsay  Caird.  These  sort  of 
things  are  concealed  with  the  utmost  discre- 
tion by  long-headed  mothers,  are  never  sus- 
pected by  daughters,  and  are  discussed  be- 
tween male  friends  of  the  flamily  with  much 
openness  and  freedom.  She  had  been  a  fa- 
vorite with  all  these  pleasant  youths ;  but 
they  knew  perfectly  well  why  Ramsay  Caird 
was  always  at  the  house,  and  why  he  inevita- 
bly had  the  best  chance ;  and  their  regard  for 
Lady  Muriel  was  by  no  means  dirainish^d 
by  the  clever  manner  in  which  she  aided 
and  assisted  her  protege. 

After  marriage,  at  least  during  the  flrst 
few  months  after  marriage.  It  was  very 
much  the  same.  Madeleine  *'  liked  "  her 
husband ;  he  was  quite  gentlemanly,  genial, 
cheery,  very  hospitable,  very  fond  of  pleas- 
ure, very  fond  of  spending  money  on  her, 
on  himself,  on  any  one.  He  never  inter- 
fered with  her  In  the  smallest  degree,  and 
never  was  happier  than  when  she  was  under 
the  chaperonage  of  her* mother,  and  hid  at- 
tendance on  her  was  not  required.  During 
the  flrst  few  months  of  her  married  life  she 
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received  a  vast  number  of  callers ;  all  of 
whose  vlsitji  she  duly  repaid;  went  out  con- 
stantly to  dinners,  balls,  receptions  of  all 
kinds,  to  operas  and  theatres,  private  and 
public  ffites,  —  everywhere,  in  short,  where 
people  qan  go  with  decency  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. Not  tbiit  Madeleine  enjoyed  her- 
self. "  It  would  do  very  well,"  seemed  to 
be  the  key-note  no  less  in  her  pleasures  than 
in  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  company  she  sat 
wilh  the  same  ever-blank  look  until  she  was 
ruused.  Then  she  responded  with  the  same 
smile.  Oh,  so  uullke  her  old  smile !  With 
an  upward  glance  of  her  blue  eyes,  where 
there  was  no  light  now,  and  with  the  lit- 
tle society-laugh  which  she  had  recently 
learned,  and  which  was  so  different  from 
the  hearty,  ringing  burst  which  used  to 
greet  her  father's  ears  at  Kilsyth  in  the  old 
days  before  her  illness  —  those  days  which 
seemed  to  her,  to  them  all,  but  to  her  most 
of  all,  so  long  ^o. 

Visitors  she  had  in  plenty.  Scarcely  a 
morning  passed  without  a  call  ttom  Lady 
Muriel,  who,  still  priding  herself  upon  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  by  her  tact  her 
step-daughter  had  been  "  settled,"  looked  in 
to  see  how  she  was  getting  on,  to  learn  who 
had  been  to  see  her  during  the  previous  day, 
what  parties  she  had  been  to,  who  she  had 
met,  what  their  reception  of  her  had  been, 
and  what  invitations  for  forthcoming  gay- 
eties  she  had  received.  A  comparison  of 
notes  on  these  last  matters,  itow  a  favorite 
occupation  of  Lady  Muriel's,  with  whose 
great  name  the  world  of  fashion  had  begun 
to  busy  itself,  proclaiming  her  as  one  of  its 
leaders,  —  and  she,  always  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, had  accepted  the  tribute  gracefully, 
and,  as  in  everything  else,  conscientiously 
discharged  the  duties  of  her  position, — 
then  luncheon,  to  which  meal  Lady  Muriel 
would  frequently  remain,  and  when  some  of 
the  more  intimate  ft-iends  of  the  family, 
notably  Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  would  drop  in ;  not 
that  Mrs.  M'Dlarmid's  accession  added  much 
\o  the  comfort  of  the  meal.  The  dear  old 
lady,  when  her  favorite  project  of  marrying 
Madeleine  to  Wiimot  had  been  untimely 
.  nippeJ.  in  the  bud,  and  when  she  saw  that 
.Kamsay  Caird,  whom  she  cordially  disliked, 
was  the  accepted  suitor,  relinquished  all 
opposition  in  silence,  and  contented  herself 
with  sniffing  loudly,  as  the  sole  demonstra- 
tion of  her  displeasure.  That  marriage- 
service,  which  she  had  pictured  to  herself 
with  so  many  different  *<  eligibles  "  as  bride- 
.^ooms,  might,  but  for  the  present  of  mind 
of  his  Right  Reverence  of  Boscastle,  have 


been  sorely  Interrupted  by  the  defiant  snilBi 
which  came  firom  the  right-hand  pew  close 
by  the  altar-rails,  where  Mrs.  Mac,  dressed 
in  the  brown  moire  which  had  so  often  filled 
her  dreams,  had  bestowed  herself,  to  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  pew-opener.  Bat 
she  did  not  allow  her  disapproval  of  the 
marriage  to  interfere  with  her  love  for  her 
*'  dear  child ; "  she  came  constantly  to  Squab- 
street  ;  and  the  pleasantest  hours  of  Made- 
leine's life  were  passed  in  the  society  of 
this  good  old  woman,  when  she  knew  that 
there  was  no  call  upon  her  to  exert  herself 
in  any  way,  or  to  show  herself  otherwise 
than  she  really  was;  when  she  could  lie 
back  in  her  chair,  and  indulge  herself  with 
the  sweet,  sad  day-dream  of  "  what  might 
have  been,"  which  contrasted  so  harshly  and 
unsatisfactorily  with  what  was. 

A  drive  in  her  step-mother's  carriage,  or 
a  round  of  calls  in  her  own  brougham,  filled 
up  the  afternoon,  until  it  was  time  to  return 
home  to  preside  at  her  tea-table  and  receive 
her  fViends.  After  her  engagement  had 
been  regularly  announced  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  fbss  made  about  that  five- 
o'clock  tea-table ;  the  young  men  who  were 
intimate  at  Brook-street  had  vowed  that 
they  would  make  it  the  pleasantest  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  more  news  should  be  heard  there 
than  anywhere  else ;  and  that  the  men  who 
write  in  the  Cotillon  —  a  charming  amateur 
journal  of  political  canards  and  society  gos- 
sip, published  during  the  season  —  should 
go  on  their  knees  and  implore  invitations. 
The  tea-table  had  been  established  in  due 
course,  but  it  had  not  been  such  a  success 
as  had  been  anticipated.  Madeleine  was 
triate  and  quiet  to  a  degree.  The  men  could 
not  understand  it,  she  had  always  been  so 
pleasant  before  her  marriage ;  unlike  most 
women,  who  are  always  a  *^  doosid  sight  ** 
plcasanter  after  it.  They  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  finding  their  old  partners  of  the 
two  or  three  previous  seasons,  now  mar- 
ried, by  no  means  indisposed  to  listen  to  the 
compliments  which  they  had  been  erst  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  to  them ;  and  tlie 
practice  had  derived  additional  piquancy 
ttom  the  fact  of  the  change  of  condition  in 
the  person  addressed.  There  was  Lady 
Violet  Fenruddock,  for  instance,  only  mar- 
ried to  old  Clem  —  Oh —  within  a  few  weeks 
of  Miss  Kilsyth's  marriage ;  and  how  jolly 
she  was !  Looked  as  ftresh  as  possible  — 
fresh  as  paint,  some  fellow  said;  but  thai 
was  a  confounded  shame,  don't  you  know  -« 
only  a  little  powder  and  that  kind  of  things 
what  all  girls  use,  don't  you  know  ^  aouald 
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erne!  yon  women  are  to  one  another !  There 
was  Lady  Vi,  jolly  as  a  sand-boy  I  Old 
Clem  was  at  his  club,  or  some  place,  and 
didn't  come  home  till  late,  and  there  w&o 
always  tearing  Am  at  Grosvenor-gate. 
Charmln'  woman,  Lady  Vi ;  and  very  wise 
of  old  Clem  to  like  to  read  the  evening  pa- 
pers, and  that  kind  of  thing.  Not  that  there 
was  anything  to  be  complained  of  Caird  in 
thib  matter;  never  thought  much  of  Caird, 
eh,  did  yon?  he  was  never  at  home;  but  his 
wilb  had  grown  so  confoundedly  duH,  and 
that  kind  of  thing— bored,  don't  you  know? 
Bits  still  and  don*t  say  a  word  except  yes 
and  no;  don't  help  a  feller  out  a  bit,  you 
know,  and  looks  rather  dreary  and  dull. 

Poor  Madeleine  I  she  was  beginning  to  be 
found  out  by  her  friends.  If  you  live  in 
society  you  must  contribute  your  quota, 
according  to  your  means,  —  either  your 
rank,  your  money,  your  talent, — towards 
the  general  stock;  but  unless  your  birth 
will  warrant  it,  you  must  never  be  dull ;  and 
in  no  case  must  you  differ  from  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  your  order.  Madeleine  was 
very  unlike  Lady  Violet  Penruddock,  she 
felt  ^  very  unlike,  indeed.  But  that  was 
her  misfortune,  not  her  ftiult.  She  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  laugh  and  flirt  with 
all  her  old  friends,  to  talk  nonsense  and  in- 
nocent scandal,  and  all  the  society  chit- 
chat, if  she  had  been  able ;  but  she  was  not 
able.  Under  all  her  quiet  manner  and  shy- 
ness and  girlishness  Madeleine  Caird  pos- 
sessed what  Lady  Violet  Penruddock  had 
never  pretended  to — a  heart.  That  heart 
had  been  hurt  and  torn  and  lacerated ;  and 
as  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  possible  to 
explain  this,  or  rather  it  is  considered  es- 
sential to  hide  it,  Madeleine  was  obliged  to 
put  up  with  the  imputation  of  dulness,  when 
in  reality  she  was  merely  suffering  from 
having  loved  some  one  who,  as  she  thought, 
did  not  care  for  her,  and  having  been  com- 
pelled to  marry  somebody  for  whom  she 
had.no  real  aflfection. 

Did  Ramsay  Caird  ever  fancy  that  his 
wife  did  not  care  for  him,  or  at  least  was 
not  as  romantically  fond  of  him  as  are  most 
wives  of  their  husbands  during  the  first  few 
months  after  marriage?  If  he  did,  did  the 
reflection  ever  cost  him  a  moment's  anxiety, 
a  moment's  distrust,  a  thought  that  perhaps 
his  own  course  of  living  was  not  precisely 
adapted  to  enthrHl  the  affections  of  a  young 
girl?  Not  for  an  instant.  Ramsay,  when 
Lady  Muriel's  half-spoken  hints  had  flrst 
enlightened  him  as  to  the  position  which, 
for  his  dead  brother's  sake,  her  ladyship 
18 


proposed  to  him  to  hold,  had  cogitated  over 
the  matter  in  an  essentially  business-like 
spirit,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  opportunity  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  made  the  most  of.  He  was  a  calculating, 
cautious  young  man,  entirely  devoid  of  im- 
pulse ;  and  —  as  had  been  suspected  by  more 
than  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Brook- 
street  establishment,  who,  however,  were 
much  too  good  fellows  to  hint  at  it  openly 

—  he  was  a  man  fond  of  common,  not  to  say 
gross  pleasures,  which  his  limited  means 
prevented  him  from  indulging  in.  A  mar- 
riage with  Madeleine  Kilsyth,  herself  a  very 
nice  girl,  as  society  girls  went,  would  give 
him  position,  ease,  and  money,  —  leave  him 
his  own  master,  with  power  and  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  his  own  devices,  —  and  was 
therefore  for  him  in  every  rei^pect  most  de- 
sirable. With  all  his  easy  bearing,  his 
laissez-aller  manners,  and  his  apparent  noit- 
chalance,  Mr.  Ramsay  Caird  possessed  his 
fhll  share  of  the  national  'cuteness;  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  win,  looked 
careftiUy  round  him  to  see  where  his  course 
lay  stralghtest,  and  what  shoals  were  to  be 
avoided.  He  determined  to  make  a  wait- 
ing race  of  it,  convinced  that  any  eagerness 
or  ill-timed  enthusiasm  might  spoil  his 
chance;  he  saw  that  his  game  was  to  be 
quiet  and  wait  upon  his  oars  until  he 
received  the  signal  to  dash  out  into  mid- 
stream ;  his  complete  willingness  to  attend 
to  all  suggestions,  and  to  take  his  time 
A'om  the  family,  quite  fascinated  Ronald 
Kilsyth,  fr*om  whom  at  first  Caird  had  appre- 
hended opposition;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  the  time  came,  he  declared  himself 
with  so  strong  a  show  that  no  other  com- 
petitor dared  put  in  an  appearance. 

But  when  the  race  had  been  run  and  the 
prize  secured,  Ramsay  Caird  felt  that  the 
crisis  was  past,  that  the  long  course  of  tute< 
lage  under  which  he  had  placed  himself 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  henceforward  he 
would  enjoy  those  benefits  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  he  had  regulated  his  conduct 
for  so  many  months.  He  had  not  the  small- 
est love  for  his  wife ;  he  had  even  but  small 
admiration  for  her  looks.  Madeleine's  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair  were  too  cold  and 
insipid  for  his  taste.  In  his  freer  moments 
he  was  accustomed  to  talk  about  ''soul," 

—  an  attribute  which  poor  Maddy  was  sup- 
posed not  to  possess  —  and  **  liquid  eyes " 
and  *< classic  features"  and  the  "sunny 
South" — which,  as  Tommy  Toshington 
remarked,  when  told  of  it,  accounted  for 
his  having  seen  Caird  off  the  previous  Sniii 
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day  afternoon  ringing  at  the  door  of  the 
villa  temporarily  tenanted  by  Madam  Favo- 
rlta,  the  prima  donna  of  the  opera,  and  sit- 
uated In  the  Alpha-road.  Tommy  Toshing- 
ton  Invariably  happened  to  be  passing  by 
-when  the  wrong  man  was  ringing  at  the 
wrong  house ;  and  got  an  Immense  number 
of  pleasant  dinners  out  of  the  coincidence. 
So  that  Ramsay  Caird  saw  but  little  of  the 
interior  of  his  own  house  after  leaving  it  in 
the  momingB.  He  at  first  had  been  some- 
what punctilious  and  deferential  with  Lady 
Muriel,  taking  care  to  be  at  home  when  she 
came,  and  to  be  in  attendance  when  he 
thought  she  would  require  his  presence; 
but  after  a  few  weeks  he  threw  off  this  re- 
straint, and  kept  the  hours  which  suited 
him.  Kilsyth  looked  blank  and  uncom- 
fortable once'  or  twice  when  at  dinners, 
especially  given  In  honor  of  the  now-mar- 
ried couple,  Madeleine  had  appeared  alone, 
and  Lady  Muriel  had  proffered  a  story  of 
Ramsay*s  toothache  or  business*  appoint- 
ment; and  Ronald  had  looked  black,  and 
held  more  than  one  muttered  conversation 
with  his  step-mother,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  brows  contracted,  and  his  mouth 
grew  very  rigid.  But  Madeleine  never  ut- 
tered a  word  of  complaint,  although  Lady 
Muriel  was  in  daily  expectation  of  an  out- 
burst. She  sat  quietly,  sadly,  uninterest- 
edly  by.  Better,  far  better,  for  all  con- 
cerned if  she  had  had  sufficient  feeling  of  her 
own  loneliness,  of  her  own  neglected  con- 
dition, to  appeal  in  language  however 
forcible  and  strong.  To  labor  under  the 
"it- will-do- very- well"  feeling  la  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

INQUISrrOIOAL. 

Lady  Muioel  Eilstth  had  carried  her 
cherished  plan  into  execution  —  had  seen 
her  wishes  as  regarded  Madeleine  and  her 
kinsman  Ramsay  Caird  ftilfllled.  With 
wonderAil  little  trouble,  too.  When  she 
thought  it  all  over,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
apparent  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
marriage,  which  she  had  regarded,  after 
Madeleine's  Illness  at  Kilsyth,  as  a  difficult 
matter  to  manage,  had  been  brought  about. 
Time  had  done  it  all  for  her— time,  assist- 
ed by  her  own  tact  and  skill,  and  the  ac- 
complished flashion  Bfter  which  she  had  re- 
moved all  removable  obstacles,  and  availed 
herself  of  every  circumstance  and  indication 
In  fovor  of  her  cherished  project.    Kor  had 


the  smallest  injury  to  her  own  position  re- 
sulted from  manoeuvring  which  Lady  Mu- 
riel would  have  been  ready  to  blast,  if 
performed  by  any  one  else,  with  the  ruin- 
ous epithet,  "vulgar  matchmaking."  No, 
not  the  smallest.  Indeed,  Lady  Muriel  Kil- 
syth was  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals 
whose  position  may  be  generally  regarded 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  unassailable. 
She  stood  as  well  with  Ronald  as  ever;  and 
Lady  Muriel,  with  all  her  imperturbable  but 
never  offensive  pride,  was.  more  anxious 
about  atudlng  well  with  her  step-eon  than 
the  world  would  have  consented  to  believe 
she  could  have  been  about  securing  the 
good  opinion  of  any  human  being.  She 
stood,  as  she  always  had  done,  first  and 
chief  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  her  husband, 
who,  if  he  did  not  "  understand  "  her,  —and 
he  was  none  the  less  happy  with  her  that  he 
assuredly  did  not,  —  made  up  for  his  want 
of  comprehension  by  the  most  uncompro- 
mising trust,  devotion,  and  admiration,  — 
all  manifested  in  his  own  quiet  peculiar 
way.  As  this  "  way "  included  allowing 
her  the  most  absolute  liberty  of  action,  and 
an  apparent  impossibility  of  questioning 
her  judgment  on  any  conceivable  point,  it 
suited  Lady  Muriel  admirably. 

Kilsyth  was  perfectly  satisfied  ^^th  Mad- 
eleine's marriage.  He  believed  in  love- 
matches,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
doubt  that  this  was  one.  He  had  quietly 
taken  it  for  granted,  first,  because  Ramsay 
Caird  had  spoken  of  their  "  mutual  attach- 
ment," when  he  had  formally  asked  Kilsyth 
for  the  precious  gift  of  his  daughter.  Then, 
Lady  Muriel  had  spoken  so  warmly  of  Ram- 
say's love  for  Madeleine,  had  shown  such 
generous  and  sensitive  susceptibility  to  the 
possibility  of  Kilsyth's  thinking  she  had 
been  wrong  and  injudicious  in  admitting  to 
such  close  household  intimacy  a  relative  of 
her  own,  who  was  not  qualified,  as  far  as 
fortune  was  concerned,  to  pretend  to  hia 
daughter's  hand.  Thirdly,  If  he  never 
doubted  Ramsay's  being  in  love  with  Mad- 
eleine,—and  he  never  did 'doubt  it  for  an 
instant, — what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  all  the  young  men  who  had  the  chance 
should  be  in  love  with  Madeleine?  Still 
less  could  it  have  occurred  to  him  to  doubt 
that  Madeleine  was  in  love  with  Ramsay. 
Ramsay  had  neither  rank  nor  fortune  to 
give  her— that  was  very  certain;  ahd  Kil- 
syth knew  of  only  two  n  otlves  as  possible 
incentives  to  marriage — love  and  money. 
Under  any  circumstances,  he  never  could 
have  suspected  his  daughter  of  being  acu 
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vated  by  the  latter.  The  fine,  gallant,  un- 
Bophlsticated,  hearty  old  fellow,  who  had 
had  a  &ir  share  of  happiness  all  his  life, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
as  superficial  as  his  Judgment  of  it  was 
genial,  had  no  notion  that  pique,  thwarted 
love,  blighted  hope,  wounded  pride,  the 
strong  and  desperate  necessity  of  hiding 
suffering  f^om  kindred  household  eyes,  or 
an  infatuated  yearning  for  the  Areedom,  in 
certain  respects,  whose  value  a  man  can 
never  estimate,  and  which  a  girl  gains  by 
her  marriage,  were  among  the  not  unflre- 
quent  causes  of  the  taking  of  that  tremen- 
dous step.  He  had  never  talked  to  Maddy 
about  her  love  for  Ramsay  Caird,  certainly; 
it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to 
'<  make  the  girl  uncomfortable,"  as  he  would 
have  expressed  it,  by  any  such  proceeding; 
but  he  would  as  soon  have  suspected  that 
Madeleine  had  brought  an  asp  to  her  new 
home  among  her  wedding-clothes  as  be- 
lieved that  the  girVs  heart  hid,  ever  so  far 
down  in  its  depths,  another  image  than  her 
husband's. 

So  Kilsyth  was  satisfied,  in  his  genial  and 
outspoken  way;  and  Ronald  was  satisfied, 
after  his  grim,  undemonstrative  fashion. 
And  Lady  Muriel  stood  well  with  all  con- 
cerned, especially  with  Madeleine.  All  the 
petty  restraints  of  "  step-mother  "  authority, 
inevitably  resented  even  by  the  most  amia- 
ble natures,  however  mildly  exercised,  were 
gone  now.  liladdy  was  on  a  social  level 
with  liSdy  Muriel ;  there  could  never  more 
be  any  of  the  little  discords  between  them 
there  had  been ;  and  Madeleine,  as  she  took 
her  own  place  in  the  world,  and  felt,  with  a 
sudden  sort  of  shock,  as  if  she  had  grown 
ever  so  much  older,  woke  up  to  a  fuller  con- 
sciousness of  Lady  Muriel's  many  attrac- 
tions than  she  had  ever  previously  attained. 
8he  recognized  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her 
dignity,  her  perfect  breeding,  her  thorough 
mtvoirfaire  with  real  appreciation  now,  and 
true  pleasure  and  admiration;  and  one  of 
the  happiest  thoughts  in  which  she  in- 
dulged was  of  how  she  would  be  such  "  good 
IHends  **  with  Lady  Muriel,  and  how  she 
would  take  her  for  the  model  of  her  con- 
duct, and  in  every  respect  her  social  guide. 
She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dissimilarity 
which  existed  between  them ;  and  she  never 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
<' copying"  Lady  Muriel's  manners,  but  she 
might  be  guided  by  her  for  aU  that.  So 
much  the  more  readily  now  that  she  was  not 
always  in  dread  of  hearing  Wilmot  men- 
tioned, of  being  reminded  of  him,  of  ex- 


citing a  suspicion  by  nome  inadvertence 
that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
thinking  he  had  cared  for  her  just  a  little. 
No  fear  of  that  now.  She  was  married  and 
sttfe  —  poor  child  I 

Unsuspicious  by  nature,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  unconsciously  living  a  life  apart* 
a  life  in  her  own  thoughts  and  reveries, 
Madeleine  was  wonderfully  indifferent  to 
the  conduct  of  her  husband.  Either  she 
was  really  unconscious  of  it  for  some  time 
after  it  had  begun  to  excite  the  fears  of  her 
father,  the  suspicions  of  Lady  Muriel,  the 
anger  of  her  brother,  and  the  gossip  of 
society,  or  she  successfully  contrived  to 
appear  so.  The  Judgment  of  the  world 
leaned  to  the  latter  hypothesis;  but  the 
Judgment  of  the  world  is  always  uncharita- 
ble, and  frequently  wrong.  In  the  present 
instance  it  was  both.  Madeleine  did  not 
know  that  Ramsay  Caird  was  behaving  ill. 
He  was  always  kind  in  his  manner  to  her; 
and  if  he  was  —  which  there  was  no  denying 
—  a  good  deal  away  firom  home,  why,  he 
did  not  differ  in  that  respect  f^m  many 
other  men  whom  she  knew  or  heard  of,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  Madeleine  to  resent  his 
absence.  Neither  did  it  occur  to  her  to  ask 
herself  whether  she  was  not  in  real  tni*\ 
rather  glad  he  should  be  so  much  awas 
Arom  her,  nor  to  reflect  that  the  world, 
which  knew  he  was,  would  inevitably  come 
to  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  she 
was  a  most  unhappy  wife,  or  that  she  had 
never  loved  her  husband. 

No;  Madeleine  Caird  thought  of  none  of 
these  things.  She  went  on  her  way  caring 
very  little  for  anything;  not  entirely  un- 
bappy,  surprised,  indeed,  at  the  variations 
in  her  own  spirits,  unable  to  account  for  the 
overwhelming  sadness  which  beset  her  at 
some  times,  and  finding  equally  inexplica- 
ble the  ease  with  which  she  flung  off  this 
sadness  at  others.  She  was  looked  at  and 
wondered  at  and  talked  of  daily  by  scores 
of  her  acquaintances,  and  she  was  entirely 
unconscious  that  she  was  the  subject  of  any 
such  scrutiny. 

Lady  Muriel  understood  Madeleine's  state 
of  mind  perfectly.  She  had  a  clew  to  it, 
which  she  alone  possessed;  and  while  she 
regarded  Ramsay  Caird's  conduct  with  al] 
the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  strength  of 
indignation  of  which  she  was  capable,  she 
was  quite  aware  that  Madeleine  was  only 
in  the  conventional  sense  an  object  of  com* 
passion. 

Was  Lady  Muriel  quite  satisfled,  was  she 
perfectly  content  with  her  success  ?    Hardly 
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so;  in  the  first  place,  because  she  was 
forced  to  condemn  Ramsay  Calrd,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  necessity ; 
in  the  second  place,  because  the  result  of 
this  success,  personal  to  her,  that  to  which 
it  wan  to  owe  its  best  value,  its  chief  sweet- 
ness, was  delayed.  She  chafed  at  Wilmot's 
absence  now ;  she  had  hailed  it  until  Made- 
leine's marriage  had  been  an  accomplished 
fact;  she  had  tolerated  it  for  a  little  time 
afterwards ;  but  now  —  now  her  impatience 
was  undisguised  to  herself,  now  she  wanted 
this  man  to  return  —  this  man  who  lent  her 
life  such  a  strange  charm,  in  whose  presence 
the  common  atmosphere  took  a  vivid  color- 
ing, and  every-day  things  and  occurrences 
assumed  a  different  meaning  and  value. 

Lady  Muriel  had  heard  of  Chudleigh  Wil- 
mot*s  accession  to  fortune  reasonably  soon 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  event.  Kilsyth 
happened  to  be  out  of  town  for  a  few  days 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  FoIjambe*s  death, 
and  had  therefore  not  attended  the  Aineral. 
General  report,  at  least  in  Lady  MuriePs 
particular  sphere,  had  not  yet  proclaimed 
the  succession  of  one  unlinked  by  ties  of 
blood  to  the  rich  banker  to  the  large  for- 
tune with  which  rumor  correctly  accredited 
Mr.  Foljambe,  and  it  remained  for  Lady 
Muriel  to  learn  the  news  from  the  same 
source  whence  Henrietta  Frendergast  had 
derived  the  account  of  Madeleine's  mar- 
riage. It  was  ft'om  Mrs.  Charlton  that  Lady 
Muriel  heard  the  interesting  tidings,  and 
Mrs.  Frendergast  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
been  in  the  same  room  with  Lady  Muriel 
Kilsyth,  and  she  had  regarded  her  with 
lively  curiosity,  and  much  genuine,  honest 
admiration.  The  finished  style  of  Lady 
Muriel's  beauty  ~  the  sort  of  style  which 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  possessor 
of  so  much  beauty  is  beautifttl  as  much  by 
a  sovereign  act  of  her  will  as  by  the  decree 
and  gift  of  nature;  her  grace  of  manner, 
true  stamp  of  the  grande  dame  set  upon  her, 
had  irre.(<istible  attractions  for  Henrietta, 
who  was  one  of  those  women,  by  no  means 
so  rare  as  the  cynics  would  have  us  believe, 
who  can  heartily  and  emthusiastically  ad- 
mire the  qualities,  physical  and  mental,  of 
individuals  of  their  own  sex. 

**  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  the 
news  Mrs.  Frendergast  has  Just  told, us," 
Mrs.  Charlton  had  said;  and  then  Lady 
Muriel  learned  that  Mr.  Foljambe  had  made 
Wilmot  his  heir.  She  received  the  iutolli- 
gence  with  the  perfection  of  fViendly  inter- 
est; she  turned  courteously  to  Mrs.  Fren- 


dergast, as  taough  taking  It  for  granted  hef 
congratulations  were  to  be  addressed  to 
her  individually,  as  Wilmot's  relative  or 
Ariend;  and  as  she  did  so  her  heart  beat 
rapidly,  with  the  pulse  of  one  who  has  es- 
caped a  great  danger,  as  she  thought,  '*  Had 
this  happened  only  a  few  weeks  sooner,  all 
might  have  been  lost  I " 

It  was  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  that  Wilmot  learned  the  same  fact, 
fh>m  the  letter  of  his  dead  friend,  at  Ber- 
Un. 

Had  Lady  Muriel  been  a  younger,  a  weak- 
er, or  a  less  experienced  woman,  she  most 
inevitably  have  betrayed  some  emotion  be* 
yond  that  of  mere  gratification  at  a  Ariend's 
good  fortune  to  the  keen  eyes  of  Henrietta 
Frendergast.  But  her  aavoir  faire  was  per- 
fect, and  she  said  and  looked  precisely 
what  she  ought  to  have  said  and  looked. 
There  was  a  strange  accord  in  the  impulsive 
thoughts  of  each  of  these  women,  so  differ- 
ent, so  widely  separated  by  circumstances. 
As  Henrietta  repeated  the  Intelligence  for 
Lady  Muriel's  information  which  she  had 
already  communicated  to  Mrs.  Charlton, 
she  too  was  thinking,  '<  Had  this  happened 
only  a  few  weeks  sooner,  aU  might  have 
been  lost  I  *• 

Madeleine's  marriage  was  of  no  less  im- 
portance to  the  designs  and  the  hopes  of 
Henrietta  Frendergast  than  to  those  of 
Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  will  do  now?  "  said 
Miss  Charlton,  who  had  some  of  the  fidvan- 
tages  of  silliness,  among  them  a  happy 
naivete,  which  made  it  always  safe  to  calcu- 
late upon  her  making  some  remark  or  ask- 
ing some  question  which  others  might  de- 
sire to  proffer  on  their  own  behalf,  but  for 
the  restraints  of  good  taste.  Lady  Muriel 
could  not  imagine ;  Mrs.  Frendergast  could 
not  guess.  Lady  Muriel  remarked  that  Dr. 
Wilmot  would  probably  be  guided  by  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Fo^ambe's  property,  and  tb« 
terms  of  the  bequest. 

"  I  fiincy  the  whole  property  is  in  money, 
with  the  exception  of  the  house  in  Fortland- 
place,"  said  Henrietta.  "  I  have  heard  my 
poor  friend,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  say  that  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe hated  all  the  responsibility  of  landed 
property,  and  had  none.  So  Dr.  Wilmot 
will  be  free  —  perhaps  he  will  live  alto- 
gether abroad." 

"  Do  you  think  that  probable?  "  said  Lady 
Muriel,  very  courteously  implying  Mrs, 
Frcndergast's  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  object  of  the  discussion.  **  For  a 
man  of  his  turn  of  mind,  I  lancy  there's  no 
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place  like  London -*  certainly  no  country 
like  England." 

*'Ah,  yes,  Lady  Mariel,  rery  trae,"  said 
the  irrepressible  Miss  Charlton,  making  her 
mother  wince  for  the  twentieth  time  since 
the  commencement  of  the  visit;  "  bat  then, 
you  see,  he  has  sach  painfhl  recollections 
of  London.  His  poor  wife  dying  as  she 
did,  you  know,  while  he  w&s  away  attend- 
jkg  to  strangers.** 

"Veiy  true,"  said  Lady  Muriel  — with 
perfect  self-possession,  and  purposely  turn- 
ing her  head  away  Arom  Mrs.  Charlton,  who 
glanced  angrily  and  despairingly  at  her  un- 
conscious daughter,  and  towards  Henrietta, 
who  sliared  her  Aiend's  dismay.  <<  We  all 
regretted  that  circumstance  very  deeply; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  Dr.  Wilmot  should  have 
felt  It  as  he  did;  still,  he  is  so  strong- 
minded  a  man " 

**Andso  perfectly  convinced  that  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  wife's  death — I  mean 
that  he  could  not  have  saved  her,"  said  Hen- 
rietta, quickly. 

Lady  Muriel  looked  at  her  Inquiringly. 

*'Mrs.  Prendergast  was  Mrs.  Wilmot's 
intimate  Arlend,  and  was  with  her  when  she 
died,"  Mrs.  Charlton  said;  and  then  another 
visitor  came  in,  and  a  tets^a-tete  established 
itself  between  Lady  Muriel  and  Henrietta, 
which  caused  her  visit  to  be  prolonged  con- 
siderably beyond  any  former  experience  of 
Mrs.  Charlton,  and  gave  her  ladyship  a  good 
deal  to  think  of,  when  she  had  ordered  her 
coachman  to  go  into  the  Park,  and  gave  her- 
b^lf  up  to  her  thoughts,  mechanically  re- 
turning the  numerous  salutes  which  she 
received,  and  thinking  sometimes  how 
atrange  It  was  that  there  was  no  one  In  all 
this  great,  crowded  London  whom  It  could 
interest  her  to  see. 

**  She  must  have  been  a  strange  woman," 
thought  Lady  Muriel,  "  and  desperately  un- 
interesting, I  am  sure.  That  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast has  plen^  of  character.  He  never 
mentioned  her,  that  I  can  remember;  but 
then  he  talked  so  little  of  himself,  he  said 
00  little  flrom  which  any  notion  of  his  daily 
life  and  its  surroundings  could  be  gathered. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  his  wife  was  a  tiresome, 
commonplace  creature,  with  no  kind  of 
companionship  in  her — an  insipid  doll. 
What  wonderttd  things  one  sees  under  the 
sun  in  the  way  of  unsuitable  marriages  I 
To  think  of  such  a  man  marzying  such  a 
woman  I  But  it  is  stranger  still"  — and 
here  Lady  Muriel's  face  darkened,  and  a 
hard  look  came  into  her  beautiftil  brown 
eyea^'Mt  is  stranger  stiU  to  think  that 


such  a  man  should  be  attracted  by  Made- 
leine —  such  a  merely  •  pretty  girl.*  And  he 
was  —  he  was ;  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  If 
this  fortune  had  come  a  little  sooner,  what 
would  he  have  done  ?  He  could  not  of  course 
have  proposed  to  her  —  Impossible  in  the 
time— but  he  might  have  told  Kilsyth,  and 
gotten  his  leave,  when  the  year  should  be 
up.  What  a  danger  I  I  am  glad  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing;  I  am  glad  the  pos- 
sibility never  occurred  to  me.  Ronald,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  a  barrier ;  but  I  need 
not,  I  must  not  deceive  myself,  Kilsyth 
would  not  have  listened  to  Ronald  where 
Madeleine's  happiness  was  concerned.  When 
will  he  return?  He  must  come  soon,  I  sup- 
pose, to  arrange  his  afllalrs.  I  need  not  fear 
his  admiration  of  Madeleine  now  —  he  is 
not  a  man  to  admire  the  woman  who  could 
marry  Ramsay  Caird.  If  she  did  betray  to 
him  that  she  loved  him,  he  would  have  the 
best  and  plainest  proof  In  her  marriage  how 
fickle  and  flimsy  such  a  feeling  Is  In  her  cose." 

Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth  was  in  many  respects 
a  very  superior.  In  many  respects  a  highly- 
principled  woman;  but  she  had  dreamed  a 
forbidden  dream,  she  had  cherished  a  per- 
verse thought,  and  such  speculations  as  she 
would  once  have  shrunk  Arom  with  Incredu- 
lous amazement  had  become  not  only  possi 
ble  but  easy  to  her. 

And  then  all  her  thoughts  directed  them- 
selves towards  the  one  object  —  Wilmot's 
return.  When  would  he  come  back?  She 
wrote  the  news  of  the  disposition  of  Mr. 
FoQambe's  will  to  Kilsyth ;  and  he  answered 
In  a  few  Jovial  lines,  expressing  hia  heart- 
felt satisfiictlon.  She  told  the  news  to  Mad- 
eleine ;  carelessly,  skilflilly,  opening  a  large 
parcel  of  books  as  she  spoke,  and  looking 
at  the  contents.  Madeleine  was  in  her  lady- 
ship's boudoir;  her  bonnet  lay  on  the  sofa 
by  her  side,  and  she  was  idly  twisting  the 
strings. 

''  Yon  are  going  to  fetch  Ramsay  ttom  the 
club,  are  you,  Maddy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Madeleine,  listlessly,  and 
looking  at  the  clock;  ** presently,  I  sup 
pose.    Have  you  anything  new  there?  " 

"New?  yes.  Good?  I  can't  say.  Noth« 
Ing  you  would  care  for,  I  fancy.  All  1  he 
magazines,  though.  A  new  volume  by  Meri- 
vale, — not  much  after  your  fashion.  A  new 
novel  by  nobody  knows  whom— Squire 
Fullerton*B  WUh  By  the  by,  the  name  re- 
minds me— I  don't  think  yon  have  heard 
about  Mr.  Fo^ambe's  will?  " 

"  No,"  said  Madeleine,  rising,  and  tying 
on  her  bonnet  at  the  chimney-glass.         , 
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"Your  father  is  delighted.  Only  ftmcy, 
Mr.  Fo\]ambe  has  left  all  his  money  to  Dr. 
Wllmot." 

MadeleiDe  did  not  answer  fbr  a  minpte. 
Then  she  said,  — 

"  1  am  very  glad.  Was  Mr.  Folljambe  very 
rich?" 

**  I  believe  so.  They  talk  of  Its  being 
a  very  large  fortane.  What  a  delightful 
change  for  Dr.  Wilmot !  Of  coarse  he  will 
give  up  his  profession  now,  and  take  a  place 
in  society." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  gflve  up  his  pro- 
fession for  anything.  Lady  Muriel?"  asked 
Madeleine. 

Lady  Muriel  was  standing  at  a  table,  still 
sorting  the  books ;  she  could  not  see  Mad- 
dy's  face. 

"  Give  up  his  profession  I  Of  course,  my 
lear.  A  man  of  fortune  is  not  likely  to 
practice  as  a  doctor,  I  should  think;  be- 
sides, the  position." 

<* Every  one  —  I  mean  Mr.  Fo^ambe  al- 
ways said  Dr.  Wilmot  was  so  devoted  to 
h\s  profession,"  said  Madeleine,  hesitatingly. 

'*  Of  course  he  was ;  and  of  course  his 
friends  said  so.  It  is  the  best  and  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  have  said  of  him — the  best 
character  he  can  get,  while  he  wants  it,  and 
easily  laid  aside  when  he  doesn't.  What's 
this?  Wine  of  Shirast!  Oh,  another  book 
of  travels  with  a  fantastical  name  I  Are  yon 
going,  Maddy  ?  Will  you  have  one  of  these 
productions  to  try  ?  " 

<*  Ko,  thank  you,"  said  Madeleine,  and  she 
took  leave  of  Lady  Muriel,  and  did  not  call 
for  Ramsay  at  the  club,  but  went  home,  and 
passed  the  evening  with  a  book  lying  open 
on  her  knee — a  book  of  which  she  never 
turned  a  page,  and  wondered  when  Chud- 
leigh  Wilmot  would  come  home.  She  won- 
dered whether  his  wealth  would  make  him 
happy.  She  wondered  whether,  if  he  had 
been  a  rich  man  and  not  a  hard-working 
doctor,  he  would  have  cared  a  little  about 
her  when  his  wife  died ;  and  whether  it  was 
really  :is  Lady  Muriel  had  said,  or  whether 
his  devotion  to  Ms  profession  was  genuine 
and  tnie.  She  wondered  whether  he  ever 
thought  of  her;  she  felt  sure  he  knew  of 
her  marriage.  Well,  not  ever — something 
forbade  her  using  that  word  in  her  thoughts, 
something  told  her  it  would  be  ui^ust  and 
unkind;  but  muchf  Ronald  would  hear 
about  this  bequest  of  Mr.  Fo^ambe's ;  would 
be  glad—  or  sorry  —or  neither?  Suppos- 
ing it  had  come  earlier,  and  he,  Wilmot,  had 
cared  for  her  I  would  tilings  have  been  dif- 
ferent? would  Ronald But  no«  no;  she 


must  not  think  of  that.  Let  her  still  believe 
he  had  seen  in  her  only  a  patient,  only  a 
case  of  fever,  only  an  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  skill.  She  wondered,  if  **  things 
had  been  different"  —  which  was  the  phrase 
by  which  she  translated  to  herself  **  if  she 
had  married  Wilmot" — whether  it  would 
have  harmed  any  one ;  she  did  not  dare  to 
think  how  happy  it  would  have  made  her. 
Ramsay?  But  no;  not  all  the  simplicity, 
not  all  the  credulous  egotism  of  girlhood  — 
and  Madeleine  had  her  fUr  share  of  those 
natural  qualities — could  persuade  her  that 
Ramsay's  life  would  have  been  marred  If 
their  marriage  had  never  taken  place.  And 
so  she  wondered  and  wondered,  recurring 
often  in  her  thoughts  solemnly  to  the  dead 
woman  who  had  been  Wilmot*s  wife,  and 
thinking  sadly,  wonderingly,  over  that  lifb, 
all  unknown  to  her;^  and  yet  concerning 
which  some  mysterious  instinct  had  whis- 
pered to  her  vaguely  and  unhappily.  She 
hoped  people  would  not  talk  much  to  her,  or 
before  her,  of  this  bequest  of  Mr.  Foljambe's. 
It  embarrassed  her,  though  she  knew  it  ought 
not;  who  ought  to  be  so  ready  as  she  to 
speak  of  him,  to  him  no  one  owed  so  much? 

Henrietta  PrendergaSt  wondered,  too, 
whether  Dr.  Wilmot  Would  soon  return  to 
London ;  and  questioned  Dr.  Whittaker,  who 
had  contrived  in  a  wonderfhlly  brief  space 
of  time  to  accumulate  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  infbrmation  relative  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  Wilmot's  inheritance. 
The  worthy  man  possessed  an  inherent  tal- 
ent fbr  gossip,  which  was  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  him  in  his  career,  beinij: 
admittedly  an  immense  recommendation  for 
a  physician,  especially  when  his  practice 
lies  in  a  class  of  society  largely  productive 
of  malades  imaginaires.  Wilmot  was  left  at 
perfect  liberty,  except  in  the  matter  of  the 
house  in  Portland-place.  It  was  not  to  be 
sold ;  and  Wilmot  had  instructed  the  solici- 
tors to  keep  up  the  establishment,  and  re- 
tain the  old  housekeeper  and  butler  perma- 
nently in  his  service.  As  for  his  old  house 
in  Charles-street,  Wilmot  had  behaved  most 
generously  indeed  —  Dr.  Whittaker  would 
say  he  had  placed  it  entirely  at  his  disposal 
nobly:  for  the  remainder  of  his  lease;  and 
by  the  time  that  should  expire,  he  had  ex* 
pressed  his  conviction  that  Dr.  Whittakei 
would  be  making  his  fortune. 

**  All  the  more  chance  of  it,  Mrs.  Prend- 
ergast,"  said  Whittaker  with  his  smoothest 
smile,  *'  that  Wilmot  will  be  out  of  my  ways 
he's  a  wonderfVilly  clever  fellow,  wonder- 
fblly;  and  I  can't  imagine  a  more  populai 
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physician.  I  assaro  you  he  reminds  me,  in 
his  way  of  dealing  with  a  case,  of  Carlyle*s 
description  of  Fredericlc  the  Great's  eyes, 
'rapidity  resting  npon  depth.'  Qaite  Wil- 
mot— >qaite  Wilmot,  I  assure  yon."  And 
Dr.  Whittaker,  considering  that  he  had 
made  a  remarlcabiy  good  liit,  tools  himself 
oil'.  2c&\  Ing  Henrietta  with  new  matter  for 
Lci  thoughts. 

The  three  women  who  thus  pondered  and 
thought  and  speculated  about  Chudleigh 
Wilmot  had  plenty  of  time  during  which  to 
indulge  in  these  vain  occupations.  Time 
passed  on,  and  Mr.  Foljambe's  heir  did  not 
present  himself  to  the  tide  of  congratula- 
tions which  awaited  him.  The  first  interest 
of  the  intelligence  died  out.  Other  rich 
men  died,  and  left  their  wealth  to  other 
heirs  expectant  or  nonexpectant.  "Fol- 
jambe's wiU"  and  "Wllmot's  luck*'  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  talked  about  when 
Chudleigh  Wilmot  ventured  into  society. 
Henrietta  Prendergast  was  the  first  of  the 
three  who  saw  him.  As  for  Lady  Muriel 
and  Madeleine,  they  were  less  likely  to 
meet  him  than  any  women  in  London ;  for 
the  good  reason  that  Wilmot  sedulously 
avoided  them.  And  for  a  time  successfhlly ; 
but  that  was  not  always  to  be.  He  believed 
that  the  page  of  the  book  of  his  life  on 
which  "Madeleine  Kilsyth"  was  written 
was  closed  forever;  Fate  had  written  upon 
another,  "  Madeleine  Calrd." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

-  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN. 

Of  all  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing Madeleine  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  observe  her 
closely,  her  brother  had  been  the  last  to 
perceive  and  the  most  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  state  of  her  health  was  far 
f^om  satisfactory.  Ronald  Kilsyth  was  ha^ 
bltually  unobservant  in  matters  of  the  kind; 
and  he  usually  saw  Madeleine  in  the  evening, 
when  the  fhlse  spirits  and  deceptive  flush 
of  her  disease  produced  an  appearance  of 
health  and  vivacity  which  might  have  im- 
posed upon  a  closer  observer.  He  knew 
she  had  a  cough  indeed ;  but  then  "  Maddy 
always  had  a  cough  —  I  never  remember 
aer  without  one,"  was  the  ready  reply  to 
any  observations  made  on  the  subject  in  his 
hearing,  and  to  any  misgivings  which  occa- 
sionally flitted  across  his  own  mind.  It  did 
i«ot  occur  to  him  that  in  this  "  flict"  there 


was  no  reply  at  all,  but  rather  an  additional 
reason  for  apprehension*  concerning  this 
cough.  When  Madeleine  was  a  child,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  she  was  delicate.  "She 
had  it  IVom  her  poor  mother,"  Kilsyth  would 
say  —  Kilsyth,  who  never  had  a  day's  illness 
in  his  life,  and  in  whose  family  ninety  years 
was  considered  a  fair  age.  But  she  was  to 
get  strong,  to  "  outgrow  her  delicacy "  as 
she  grew  up.  When  Madeleine  was  a  girl, 
she  was  still  delicate;  perhaps  more  con* 
tinuously  so  then  she  had  been  as  a  chlld^ 
though  no  longer  subject  to  the  maladies 
of  childhood ;  but  she  was  to  get  stronger 
as  she  grew  older.  Now  Madeleine  had 
grown  older;  the  delicate  girl,  with  her 
Araglle  figure  and  poetical  fiice,  was  no 
moi%;  in  her  place  was  a  bcautifhl,  self- 
possessed  young  woman  —  a  wife,  with  a 
place  in  the  world,  and  a  career  before  her. 
Stange,  but  Madeleine  was  still  delicate; 
the  time  unhesitatingly  foretold,  looked  for- 
ward to  so  anxiously  with  a  kind  of  weary 
patience  by  her  father,  had  come;  but  it 
had  not  brought  the  anticipated,  the  desired 
result.  Madeleine  was  more  delicate  that 
ever.  Her  friends  saw  it,  her  father  saw  it ; 
her  step-mother  saw  it  more  clearly  than 
either  —  saw  it  with  feelings  which  would 
have  been  remorsefhl,  had  she  not  arrested 
their  tendency  in  that  direction  by  con- 
stantly  reminding  herself  that  Madeleine 
had  been  delicate  as  a  child  and  as  a  girl ; 
but  her  brother  had  not  permitted  the  foct 
to  establish  itself  in  his  mind. 

The  old  afliection,  tacitly  interrupted  for 
a  time,  when  Madeleine  had  felt  the  unex- 
pressed opposition  of  her  brother  to  Chud- 
leigh Wilmot,  had  been  as  tacitly  restored 
between  them  since  Madeleine's  marriage. 
She  had  felt  during  that  sad  interval,  all 
whose  sadness  was  hidden  and  unspoken, 
never  taking  an  external  shape,  but  form- 
less, like  a  sorrow  in  a  dream,  that  circum- 
stances and  her  surroundings  were  stronger 
than  she  was ;  she  had  felt  somewhat  like 
a  prisoner,  against  and  for  whom  conspira- 
cies were  formed,  but  who  had  no  power 
to  meddle  in  them,  and  no  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  their  methods  or  objects..  Mrs. 
M'Diarmid,  she  vaguely  f^lt,  was  for  her,  ia 
the  secret  desire  of  her  heart ;  her  brother 
against  her.  Ronald  would  have  been  sue- 
cessfhl  in  any  case,  she  had  been  quite  sure, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  at  once  justified  and 
relieved  of  all  apprehensions  by  Wilmots 
departure.  He  did  not  care  for  her, — he 
had  gone  away;  they  might  each  and  all 
have  spared  the  pains  they  had  taken, -p 
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their  bngbear  had  been  only  a  myth.  Then 
Madeleine,  In  whose  mind  j  as t ice  had  a  high 
place,  turned  again  to  her  brother  as  tacitly, 
as  completely,  without  explanation,  as  she 
had  turned  from  him,  and  loved  him,  ad- 
mired him,  thought  about  him,  and  clung  to 
him  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do.  Which 
surprised  Ronald  Kilsyth,  who  had  taken  it 
for  graated  that  Madeleine,  who  had  mar- 
ried Racsay  Calrd  a  good  deal  to  the  cap- 
titin's  surprise,  —  who  had  his  theories  con- 
oeming  affinities  and  analogies,  into  which 
this  alliance  by  no  means  fitted,  —  bat  not  at 
all  to  his  displeasure,  would  discard  every- 
body in  favor  of  her  husband,  and  devote 
herself  to  him  after  the  gushing  fashion  of 
▼ery  young  brides  In  ordinary.  He  had 
smiled  grimly  to  himself  occasionally,  as  he 
wondered  whether  Lady  Muriel  would  l*e 
altogether  satisfied  with  a  match  which  was 
so  largely  of  her  own  bringing  about,  and 
by  which,  whatever  advantages  she  had 
secured  to  her  own  family,  for  whom  she 
entertained  a  truly  clannish  attachment,  she 
had  undeniably  provided  herself  with  a 
young,  beautli^l,  and  ever-present  rival  in 
her  own  qucendom  of  fashion  and  social 
pway. 

"Let  them  fight  it  out/*  Captain  Kilsyth 
had  thought;  'Mt  would  have  been  pleas- 
anter  if  Maddy  had  gone  farther  afield ;  but 
it  cannot  be  helped.  I  am  sure  she  is  glad 
to  get  away  firora  Lady  Muriel;  and  I  am 
sure  Lady  Muriel  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  her. 
I  don't  understand  her  taking  to  Calrd  in 
this  way;  fori  am  as  strongly  convinced  as 
ever  It  was  no  false  alarm  about  Wllmot ; 
she  was  in  love  with  him;  onl3%"and  his 
foce  reddened,  '*  thank  God,  she  did  not 
know  it.  However,  it  is  time  wasted  to 
wonder  about  women,  even  the  best  and  the 
truest  of  them,  and  no  very  humiliating 
acknowledgment  to  say  I  cannot  understand 
them." 

But  Captain  Kilsyth  was  destined  to  find 
himself  unable  to  discard  refiection  on  his 
sister  and  her  marriage  after  this  fashion. 
Madeleine  put  all  his  previously  conceived 
ideas  to  rout,  and  disconcerted  all  his  expec- 
tations. She  was  by  no  means  engrossed 
by  her  husband ;  she  did  not  assume  any  of 
the  happy  fhssiness  or  lUssy  happiness  which 
he  had  observed  exhibit  themselves  Injeunes 
menages  constructed  on  the  old-fashioned 
principle  of  love,  as  opposed  to  the  modem 
expedient  of  convenance.  She  was  Jost  as 
Ariendly,  Just  as  kindly  with  Ramsay  Calrd 
as  she  had  been  in  the  days  before  their 
brief  engagement,  in  the  days  when  Ronald 


had  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Lady 
Muriel's  wishes  and  plans  would  ever  be 
realized.  She  did  not  talk  about  her  house, 
or  give  herself  any  of  the  pretty  **  married- 
woman  "  airs  which  are  additional  charms 
in  brides  in  their  teens.  She  led,  as  far  as 
Ronald  knew,  much  the  same  sort  of  life 
she  had  led  under  her  step-mother's  chaper- 
onage ;  and  Kilsyth  visited  her  every  day : 
Ronald  too,  when  he  was  In  town ;  and  he 
soon  felt  that  he  was  all  to  her  he  had  for- 
merly been.  The  innocent,  girlish,  loving 
heart  had  room  and  power  for  grief  indeed, 
but  none  for  a  half-understood  anger,  none 
for  the  prolongation  of  an  involuntary 
estrangement.  So  the  first  months  of  Mad- 
eleine's married  life  were  pleasant  to  her 
brother  in  his  relations  with  her;  and  the 
first  thing  which  occurred  to  trouble  his 
mind  In  reference  to  her  was  his  suspicion 
and  dislike  of  certain  points  in  Ramsay 
Caird's  conduct.  Here,  again,  Madeleine 
puzzled  him.  Naturally,  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  this  suspicious  displeasure  against 
the  man  to  whom  such  an  immense  trust  as 
that  of  his  sister's  happiness  had  been  com- 
mitted, than  he  sought  to  discover  by  Made- 
leine's looks  and  manner  whether  and  how 
far  her  happiness  was  compromised  by  what 
he  obsened.  But  he  failed  to  discover  any 
of  the  indications  which  he  sought.  Made- 
leine's spirits  were  unequal,  but  her  dispo- 
sition had  never  been  precisely  gay;  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  pique,  sullenness  oc 
the  consciousness  of  ofiience  in  her  manjier 
towards  her  husband. 

It  was  when  Ronald's  indignation  against 
Ramsay  Caird  was  rising  fast,  and  he  began 
to  think  Madeleine  either  unaccountably  in- 
dlflierent  to  certain  things  which  women  of 
quite  as  gentle  a  nature  as  hers  would  inev* 
itably  and  reasonably  resent,  or  that  she 
was  concealing  her  sentiments,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  her  dignity,  with  a  degree  of  skill 
and  cleverness  for  which  he  was  fhr  from 
having  given  her  credit,  that  his  sister's  del- 
icate health  for  the  first  time  attracted  Ron- 
ald's attention.  And  Mrs.  M'Dlarmld  was 
the  medium  of  the  first  communication  on 
the  subject  which  alarmed  him. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  attention  once  ex- 
cited, anxiety  once  awakened,  the  progress 
of  both  is  rapid.  Ronald  questioned  his 
father,  questioned  Lady  Muriel,  questioned 
Ramsay  Caird.  In  each  instance  the  result 
was  the  same.  Madeleine  was  undoubtedly  i 
very  delicate,  and  the  danger  of  alarming  ' 
her,  which,  as  her  organization  was  highly 
nervous  and  sensitive,  was  coD8iderable« 
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presented  a  serioas  obstacle  to  the  taking 
of  the  active  measures  which  had  become 
aodeniably  desirable* 

One  day  Ronald  went  to  see  his  sister 
earlier  in  the  day  than  usual,  having  been 
told  by  Mrs.  M*Diarmid  that  her  looks  in 
the  evening  were  not  by  any  means  a  relia- 
ble indication  of  the  state  of  her  health. 
He  found  her  lying  on  a  so&  in  her  dressing- 
room,  wholly  unoccupied,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  listless  weariness  in  her  fitce  and 
figure  wMch'even  his  unskilled  Judgment 
could  net  avoid  observing,  and  appreciatiilg 
with  alarm. 

One  hand  was  under  her  head,  the  other 
hung  listlessly  down;  and  as  Ronald  drew 
near,  and  took  it  in  his  tenderly,  he  saw 
how  thin  the  fingers  were,  how  blue  the 
veins,  how  they  marked  their  course  too 
strongly  under  the  white  skin,  and  how  the 
rose-tint  was  gone.  As  he  took  the  gentle 
hand,  he  felt  that  it  was  cold;  but  it  burned 
in  his  clasp  before  he  had  held  it  a  minute. 
Like  all  men  of  his  stamp,  Ronald  Kilsyth, 
when  he  was  touched,  was  deeply  touched: 
when  his  mood  was  tender,  it  was  vexy  ten- 
der. Madeleine  looked  at  him;  and  the 
love  and  sadness  in  her  smile  pierced  at  once 
his  well-defended  heart. 

'<  What's  this  I  hear,  Maddy,  about  your 
not  being  well?  "  he  said,  as  he  seated  him- 
self beside  her  sofa,  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head—  it  was  slightly  damp,  he  felt,  and  she 
touched  it  with  her  handkerchief  Arequently 
while  he  stayed.  *'  You  were  not  compla^n- 
kng  last  week,  when  I  saw  you  last;  and 
now  I've  Jnst  come  up  to  town,  and  been  to 
Brook-street,  I  find  my  father  and  my  lady 
quite  fbll  of  your  not  being  well.  What  is 
it  all,  Maddy  ?  what  are  you  suffering  from, 
and  why  have  you  said  nothing  about  it?  " 

^<  I  am  not  very  ill,  Ronald,"  said  Made- 
leine, raising  herself;  and  propping  herself 
np  on  her  cushions  by  leaning  on  her  elbow, 
one  band  under  her  head,  its  fingers  in  her 
golden  hair;  more  proftise  and  beautUUl 
than  ever,  Ronald  thought  the  hair  was.  * '  I 
am  really  not  a  bit  w:orse  than  I  have  been ; 
only  I  suddenly  felt  a  few  days  ago  that  I 
could  not  go  on  making  efibrts,  and  going 
cat,  and  seeing  people,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  any  longer;  and  then  papa  got  uneasy 
alKMit  me.  I  assure  yon  that  is  the  only 
difference ;  and  you  know  it  does  grow  hor- 
ribly tiresome,  dear,  don't  you?  At  least 
you  don't  know,'  because  you  never  would 
ao  it;  and  yon  were  right;  but  I  —I  hadn't 
moch  else  to  do,  and  it  does  not  do  to  aeem 
p<OTil1ar ;  and  I  went  on  as  long  as  I  cbuld. 
19 


But  this  last  week  was  really  too  much  ibr 
me,  and  I  had  to  tell  Lady  Muriel  I  must  be 
quiet;  and  so  I  have  beeu quiet,  lying  here." 

She  gave  her  brother  this  simple  explana- 
tion, her  blue  eyes  looking  at  him  with  a 
smile,  and  a  tone  in  her  voice  as  though  she 
prayed  him  not  to  blame  her. 

<'My  poor  child,  my  darling  Maddy  I** 
said  Ronald,  "  to  think  of  your  trying  to  go 
on  in  that  way,  and  feeling  so  unequal  to  it, 
and  fancying  all  the  time  you  must  I  What 
a  wonderfhl  life  of  humbug  and  delusion 
you  women  lead,  to  be  sure,  either  with 
your  will  or  against  it !  Now  tell  me,  does 
Ramsay  know  how  ill  you  are,  and  how  you 
have  been  doing  all  sorts  of  things  which 
are  most  unfit  for  you,  until  you  are  quite 
worn  out?" 

''Ramsay  is  very  kind,"  said  Madeleine; 
and  then  she  hesitated,  and  the  color  deep- 
ened painfully  in  her  fkce ;  '*  but  you  know, 
Ronald,  men  are  not  very  patient  with 
women  when  they  are  only  ailing ;  if  I  were 
seriously  ill,  it  would  be  quite  a  dlfibrcut 
thing.  He  really  is  not  in  the  least  to 
blame,"  she  went  on  hurriedly;  ''he  gets 
bored  at  home,  you  know ;  and  since  I  have 
not  been  feeling  strong,  it  has  been  quite  a 
relief  to  me  to  be  alone." 

"  I  see  —  I  understand,"  said  Ronald ;  but 
his  tone  did  not  reassure  Madeleine. 

"  You  really  must  not  blame  him,"  she 
repe*^ted.  "  You  know  you  yourself  did  not 
perceive  that  I  was  ill  before  you  went 
away ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  week, 
I  assure  you.  I  suppose  the  cough  has 
weakened  me ;  for  some  time,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  have  felt  giddy  going  down  stairs,  so 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  try  it  until  I  got 
stronger." 

"  I  have  not  heard  you  cough  much,  Mad- 
eleine, that  is,  not  more  than  usual,  you 
know.  You  have  always  had  a  cough,  more 
or  less." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madeleine  simply,  "  ever 
since  I  was  bom,  I  believe ;  but  it  is  never 
really  bad,  except  In  the  morning,  and 
sometimes  at  night.  Up  to  this  time  I  have 
got  on  very  well  in  the  day  and  afternoon; 
and  I  like  the  evening  best  of  all,  if  I  aia 
not  too  tired.  I  feel  quite  bright  in  the  • 
evening,  especially  when  I  take  my  dropa.** 

"  What  drops,  Maddy  ?  " 

"  The  drops  Sir  SaviUe  Rowe  ordered  for 
me  last  winter,"  said  Madeleine.  ^^I  got 
on  very  well  with  them,  and  I  dont  want 
anything  else.  Papa  wants  me  to  see  some 
of  the  great  doctors,  but  there's  really  no 
occasion;  and  I  hate  strangers.  Dr.  Whit- 
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taker  comes  occaslonnlly,  —  as  Sir  Saville 
wished,  —  and  he  does  well  enough.  The 
mere  idea  of  seeing  a  stranger  now  —  In 
that  way  —  would  make  me  nervous  and 
miserable.'*  Indeed  she  flushed  up  again, 
looked  excited  and  feverish,  and  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  came  on,  and  Interrupted 
tmy  remonstrance  on  Ronald's  part,  which 
perhaps  she  dreaded. 

But  she  need  not  have  dreaded  such  re- 
monstrance. There  was  a  consciousnes  in 
Ronald's  heart  which  kept  him  silent ;  and 
besides,  with  every  word  his  sister  had 
spoken,  with  every  instant  during  which  his 
examination  of  her,  close  though  fUrtlve, 
had  lasted.  Increasing  alarm  had  taken 
firmer  hold  of  him.  How  had  he  been  so 
blind?  How  had  he  been  content  to  accept 
appearances  In  Madeleine's  case  ?  how  had 
he  failed  to  search  and  examine  rightly  into 
the  story  of  this  marriage,  and  satisfy  him- 
self that  his  sister's  heart  was  in  it,  that  she 
had  really  forgotten  Wllmot?  For  a  con- 
viction seized  upon  Ronald  Kilsyth,  as  he 
looked  at  his  sister  and  listened  to  her,  that 
had  she  been  really  happy,  this  state  of 
things  would  not  have  existed.  In  the 
angry  and  suspicious  state  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards Wilmot,  he  had  accorded  little  atten- 
tion, and  less  credence,  to  his  father's  con- 
fidences respecting  Wilmot's  opinion  and 
warnings  about  Madeleine's  health.  He 
,  was  too  honorable,  too  true  a  gentleman, 
even  in  his  anger  to  set  down  Wllmot  as 
Insincere,  as  acting  like  a  charlatan  or  an 
alarmist ;  but  he  had  dismissed  the  matter 
from  his  thoughts  with  disregard  and  Im- 
patience. How  awfliUy,  how  fatally  wrong 
he  had  been  ?  And  a  flame  of  anger  sprung 
wildly  up  in  his  heart;  anger  which  in- 
volved equally  himself  and  Lady  Muriel. 

Yes,  Lady  Muriel  I  All  he  had  thought 
and  done,  he  had  thought  and  done  at  her  In- 
stigation ;  and  though,  when  Ronald  thought 
the  matter  over  calmly  afterwards,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  was  unable  to  believe  that  any 
other  course  than  that  which  ended  in  the 
complete  separation  of  Wllmot  and  Mad- 
eleine would  have  been  possible,  still  he 
was  tormented  by  this  blind  burning  anger. 

When  Lady  Muriel  had  aroused  his  sus- 
picions, had  awakened  his  fears,  Wllmot 
was  a  married  man ;  but  when  he  had  acted 
upon  these  fears  and  suspicions,  Wilmot*s 
wife  was  dead.  "  It  might  have  been,"  then 
he  thought.  True ;  but  would  he  not,  being 
without  the  knowledge,  the  fear  which  now 
possessed  him,  have  at  any  time,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  prevented  it?    It  cost 


hhn  a  struggle  now,  when  the  knowIedg« 
and  the  fear  had  come,  and  his  mind  was 
full  of  them,  to  acknowledge  that  he  would ; 
but  Ronald  was  essentially  an  honest  man 
—  he  made  the  struggle  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment. In  so  far  he  had  no  right  to  blame 
Lady  Muxlcl. 

In  80  far  —  but  what  about  Eamsay  Caii*d? 
How  had  that  marriage  been  brought  about? 
How  had  his  sister  been  induced  to  marry  a 
man  whom  he  now  felt  assured  she  did  not 
love?  —  something  had  revealed  It  to  him, 
nothing  she  had  said,  nothing  she  had 
looked.  How  had  this  marriage,  by  which 
his  sister  had  not  gained  in  rank,  health,  or 
position,  been  brought  about  ?  (He  thought 
at  this  stage  of  his  meditations,  with  a  sigh, 
that  WUmot  could  even  have  given  hei 
wealth  now — how  bizaire  the  arrangements 
of  fate  are !  )  How  had  that  been  done  ?  By 
Lady  Muriel,  of  course,  and  no  other.  Mad- 
dy  might  have  renjained  contentedly  enough 
at  home,  might  have  been  sufi'ered  gradually 
to  forget  Wilmot,  and  enticed  into  the  amuse- 
ments and  distractions  natural  to  her  age  and 
position;  there  was  no  need  for  this  extreme 
measure  of  Inducing  her  to  fix  her  fate  pre- 
cipitately by  a  marriage  with  Ramsay  Caird. 
Yes,  Lady  Muriel  had  done  It ;  done  it  to 
secure  Madeleine's  fortune  to  a  relative  of 
her  own,  and  to  disembarrass  herself  of  a 
grown-up  step-daughter.  How  blind  he  had 
been,  how  completely  he  had  played  into  her 
hands  I  Thus  thought  Ronald,  as  he  strode 
about  his  bare  room  at  Brook-street,  his 
face  haggard  with  care,  and  his  heart  sick 
with  the  terrible  fear  which  had  smitten  it 
with  his  flrst  look  at  Madeleine. 

Ronald's  interview  with  his  sister  had 
been  long  and  palnfUl  to  him,  though  noth- 
ing, or  very  little  more,  had  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  her  health.  He  had  per- 
ceived her  anxiety  to  abridge  discussion  on 
that  point)  and  had  fallen  in  with  her  humor. 
Once  or  twice,  as  he  talked  with  her,  he  had 
a^iked  her  if  she  was  quite  sure  he  was  not 
wearying  her,  if  she  did  not  feel  tired  or  In- 
clined to  sleep,  if  he  should  go,  and  send 
her  maid  to  her.  But  to  all  his  questions 
she  replied  no ;  she  was  quite  comfortable, 
and  had  not  felt  so  happy  for  a  long  time ; 
and  she  begged  him  to  stay  with  her  as  long 
as  he  could.  The  brother  and  sister  talked 
of  numerous  subjects  —  much  of  Kilsyth, 
and  their  childhood ;  a  little  of  their  several 
modes  of  life  in  the  present ;  and  sometimeB 
the  current  of  their  talk  would  be  broken  by 
Madeleine's  low,  musical  laugh,  but  oftener 
by  the  miserable  cough,  flrom  which  Ronald 
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shrunk  appalled,  wondering  that  he  ever 
could  have  heard  it  without  alarm,  with  in- 
difference. But  the  truth  was,  he  had  never, 
heard  it  at  all.  The  cough  had  changed  its 
character;  and  the  significance  which  it 
had  assumed,  and  which  crept  coldly  with 
its  hollow  sound  to  Ronald's  heart,  was  new. 

Ronald  had  a  dinner  engagement  for  that 
cay,  and  remained  with  his  sister  until  it 
was  time  to  go  home  and  dress.  He  looked 
into  Kilsyth's  room  on  his  way  to  the  hall- 
door,  when  he  had  completed  that  opera- 
tion ;  but  his  father  was  not  there.  <*  I  will 
speak  to  him  in  the  morning,"  thought  Ron- 
ald. "  I  was  impatient  with  him  for  croak- 
ing, as  I  thought,  about  Maddy.  God  help 
him,  Tm  much  mistaken,  or  it's  worse  than 
he  thinks  for." 

And  so  Captain  Kilsyth  went  out  to  din- 
ner, and  was  colder  in  his  manner  and  much 
le8^  lucid  and  decisive  in  his  conversation 
than  usual.  He  left  the  p^rty  early,  did  not 
'<  Join  the  ladies ; "  and  all  the  other  guests, 
notably  '*  the  ladies  "  themselves,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  they  had  no  loss. 


"  If  Wilmot  had  not  gone  away  when  he 
did,"  said  Kilsyth  to  his  son,  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  long  and  sad  conversation  which 
took  place  between  them  on  the  following 
morning,  "Maddy  would  have  been  quite 
well  now.  Nobody  understood  her  as  he 
did ;  you  must  have  seen  it  to  have  believed 
it,  Ronald.  You  always  had  some  unaccount- 
able prejudice  against  Wilmot,  —  I  could  not 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  —  but  you  must  have 
acimowledged  that,  if  you  had  seen  it." 

"It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  that  now, 
sir,"  said  Ronald ;  "  and  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  I  undervalue  Br. 
Wilmot's  ability.  But  something  decisive 
must  be  done  at  once ;  and  as  Wilmot's  ad- 
vice is  not  to  be  had,  we  must  procure  the 
best  within  our  reach.  There  is  no  use  now 
in  looking  back;  but  I  do  wonder  Caird  has 
permitted  her  to  be  without  good  advice  all 
this  time,  and  has  suffered  us  to  be  so  mis- 
led. He  must  have  known  of  the  cough 
being  so  bad  in  the  morning,  and  of  her 
exhaustion  at  times  when  neither  you  nor 
Lady  Muriel  saw  her. 

Kilsyth  sighed.  "  I  spoke  to  him  yester- 
day," he  said,  "  and  I  found  him  very  easy 
about  the  matter.  He  says  Maddy  wouldn't 
have  a  strange  doctor." 

"Maddy  wouldn't  have  a  strange  doctor! 
My  dear  fiither,  what  perfect  nonsense  1  As 
if  Maddy  were  the  proper  person  to  judge ' 


on  such  a  subject  — as  if  she  evei  ought  to 
have  been  asked  or  consulted  I  As  if  any 
one  in  what  I  fear  is  her  state  ever  had  any 
conciousness  of  danger  I  I  recognize  Caird 
completely  in  that,  his  invincible  easiness, 
his  selfishness,  his " 

He  stopped.  Kilsyth  was  looking  at  him, 
new  concern  and  anxiety  in  his  fkce;  and 
Ronald  had  no  desire  to  cause  either,  beyond 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  to  his 
father. 

"  However,"  he  said,  "let  us  at  least  be 
energetic  now.  Come  with  me  to  see  her 
now,  'and  then  we  will  consult  some  one 
with  a  first-rate  reputation.  Maddy  will 
not  offer  any  resistance  when  she  sees  youi 
anxiety,  and  knows  your  wishes." 

Kilsyth  and  his  son  walked  out  together; 
and  in  the  street  he  took  Ronald's  arm.  He 
was  changed,  enfeebled  by  the  fear  which 
had  captured  him  a  f)ew  days  since,  and  held 
him  inexorable  in  his  grasp. 

Madeleine  received  her  father  and  brother 
cheerftilly.  As  usual  now,  she  was  in  her 
dressing-room,  and  also,  as  usual,  she  was 
lying  down.  Ramsay  Caird  had  told  her 
the  previous  evening  that  her  father  was  ' 
anxious  she  should  have  immediate  advice, 
and  she  was  prepared  to  accede  to  the  wish. 
Not  that  she  shared  it ;  not  that,  as  Ronald 
supposed,  she  was  unconscious  of  her  dan- 
ger, as  consumptive  persons  usually  are. 
Quite  the  contrary,  in  foct.  Madeleine 
Caird  firmly  believed  that  she  was  dying; 
only  she  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  live ; 
and  neither  did  she  wish  that  her  fkther 
should  learn  the  fiict  before  it  became  inev- 
itable, which  she  felt  It  must,  so  soon  as  an 
experienced  medical  opinion  should  be  taken 
upon  her  case. 

But  a  certain  duluess  of  all  her  faculties 
had  made  itself  felt  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  she  was  particularly  under  its  in- 
fluence Just  then.  She  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  combat  any 
opinion,  to  dissent  from  any  wish.  So  she' 
said,  "  Certainly,  papa,  if  it  will  make  your 
mind  any  easier  about  me ;  '*  and  twined  her 
thin  arm  round  her  fi&ther's  neck  and  icissed 
him,  when  he  said,  "  I  may  bring  a  doctor 
to  see  you,  then,  my  darling,  and  you  will 
tell  him  all  about  yourself." 

Her  arm  was  still  about  his  neck,  and  his 
brow  was  resting  against  her  cheek,  when 
he  said,  — 

"Ah,  if  Wilmot  were  only  here  I  No 
one  ever  understood  you  like  Wilmot,  my 
darling." 

Neither  Ronald  noi  Madeleine  said  a  wort 
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In  reply;  and  when  Ronald  took  leave  of 
iiis  sister,  lie  avoided  meeting  her  glance. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


ICONOCLABTIC. 


ty  this  great  London  world  of  oars  It  is 
onr  >oast  that  we  live  tree  and  unfettered  by 
the  opinions  of  oar  neighbors ;  that  we  may 
be  nnacquainted  with  those  persons  who 
for  a  score  of  years  have  resided  on  either 
side  of  as ;  that  onr  sayings  and  doings,  our 
**  goings  on,"  the  company  we  keep,  the 
lives  we  lead,  and  the  parsnlts  we  follow, 
are  nothing  to  anybody,  and  are  conse- 
quently unnoticed.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
this  not  a  little;  we  shrug  onr  shoulders 
and  elevate  our  eyebrows  when  we  talk  of 
the  small  scandal  and  the  petty  spite  of 
provincial  towns;  we  are  gratefol  liiat,  in 
whatever  state  the  larger  vices  may  be,  the 
smaller  ones,  at  all  events,  do  not  flourish 
among  usf  and,  in  short,  we  take  to  our- 
selves enormous  credit  for  the  possession 
of  something  which  has  not  the  slightest 
^  real  existence,  and  for  the  absence  of  some- 
thing else  which  is  of  daily  growth.  It  is 
true  that  in  London  a  man  need  not  be  par- 
ticular about  the  shape  of  his  hat  or  the  cut 
of  his  coat,  so  far  as  London  itself  is  con- 
cerned, any  more  than  he  need  fear  that  his 
having  taken  too  much  wine  at  a  public 
dinner,  or  held  a  lengthened  flirtation  with 
a  barmaid,  will  appear  in  the  public  prints ; 
but  in  his  own  circle,  be  it  high  or  low, 
large  or  small,  Pharisaical  or  liberal-minded, 
as  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  he  does, 
his  speeches,  actions,  and  mode  of  life  w^ill 
be  the  subject  of  as  much  spitefol  comment, 
as  if  he  lived  at  Hull  or  vegetated  at  York. 
The  insane  desire  to  talk  about  trifles,  to 
indulge  in  childish  chit-chat  and  terrible 
twaddle,  to  erect  mole-hiUs  into  mountains, 
and  to  find  spots  in  social  suns,  exists  every- 
where amongst  people  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  who  carry  out  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Watts  by  applying  their  <<  idle  hands  " 
to  <'some  mischief  still."  The  Duke  of 
Dilworth,  interested  in  the  management  of 
his  own  estates,  looking  after  the  race- 
horses UDder  his  tndner's  care,  hunting  up 
his  political  influence,  and  seeing  that  It 
Autalns  no  diminution,  mftrking  catalogues 
of  comlDg  picture-sales  for  purchases  which 
he  has  long  expected  must  enter  the  market, 
devising  alternations  In  his  Highland  shoot- 
Ihg-box,  planning  yachting  expeditions, 
going  throogh,  in  Aict,  that  business  of 


pleasure  which  is  the  real  business  of  his 
life,  has  no  time  for  profitless  talk  and 
ridiculous  gossip,  which,  as  his  grace  says, 
"  he  leaves  for  «women."  But  the  women 
like  what  is  left  for  them.  The  Duchess 
and  the  Ladies  Daily  have  none  of  these 
occupations  to  fill  the  **  follow  leisure  of 
their  lives"  — their  calls  and  visits,  their 
fSte-attendanccs  and  garden-parties,  their 
play  at  poor- vlsl tings  and  High- church- sei« 
vice  iVequentlngs,  leave  them  yet  an  enor- 
mous margin  of  waste  time,  which  is  more 
or  less  filled  up  by  tattle  of  a  generally 
derogatory  nature.  It  is  the  same  in  neariy 
every  class  of  life:  men  must  work,  and 
women  must  talk;  and  when  they  Calk, 
their  conversation  is  robbed  of  half  its  zest 
and  point  If  It  be  not  disparaging  and 
detrimental  to  their  dearest  ftiends. 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Biun- 
say-Caird  manage,  even  had  it  been  veiy 
dlflTerently  constituted,  could  have  escaped 
criticism ;  as  it  was,  it  courted  it.  .  The  mere 
foct  of  Ramsay  Caird  himself  having  some 
how  or  other  slipped  into  the  society  of 
nous  autres  (It  was  solely  through  the  Kil- 
syths  that  he  was  known  In  the  set),  and 
having  had  the  audacity  to  carry  away  one 
of  the  prizes,  would  in  itself  have  attracted 
sufficient  attention  to  him  and  his,  had 
other  inducements  been  wanting.  But 
other  inducements  were  not  wanting.  The 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  Made- 
leine since  her  illness  in  Scotland,  more 
especially  since  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment of  her  engagement,  was  matter  of 
public  comment;  and  all  kinds  of  stories 
were  set  afloat  by  her  dearest  fHends  to 
account  for  it.  That  she  had  had  some 
dreadfol  love-aiTair,  highly  injudicious.  Im- 
possible of  achievement,  was  one  of  the 
most  romantic ;  and  being  one  of  the  most 
mischievous,  consequently  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  theories,  the  only  diffl- 
culty  being  to  find  for  this  desperate  afiieiir 
— which,  it  was  said,  had  superinduced  her 
illness,  scarlet-fever  being  as  is  well  known 
to  the  faculty,  essentially  a  mental  disease 
—  a  hero.  The  list  of  visitors  to  the  house 
was  discussed  In  half  a  dozen  different  1 
places ;  but  no  one  at  all  likely  to  fill  the  char- 1 
acter  could  be  found,  until  Colonel  Jefferson ' 
was  accidentally  hit  upon.  This,  coupled  | 
with  the  foct  that  Colonel' Jefferson's  mad 
pursuit  of  Lady  Emily  Fairfox,  which  every 
one  knew  had  so  long  existed,  had  ceased 
about  that  time,  was  extensively  promul- 
gated, and  pretty  generally  accepted.  80 
extensively  promulgated,  that  It  reached 
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tlie  ears  of  Colonel  Jefferson  himself,  and 
elicited  from  him  an  expression  of  opinion 
couched  in  language  rather  stronger  than 
that  gallant  officer  usually  permitted  him- 
self the  use  of— to  the  effect  that,  If  he 
found  anj  one  engaged  in  the  fetching  and 
wrrying  of  such  infernal  lies,  he.  Colonel 
Jefferson,  should  make  it  his  business  to  in- 
flict personal  chastisement  on  him,  the  said 
fetcher  and  carrier.  A  representation  of 
this  kind  coming  Arom  a  very  big  and  strong 
man,  who  in  such  matters  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  keeping  his  promise,  had  the  effect 
of  doing  away  with  all  identification  of  Mrs. 
Bamsay  Caird^s  supposed  heart-broken  lover, 
and  of  restoring  him  his  anonymity,  but  the 
fact  of  his  existence  still  was  whispered 
abroad ;  else  why  had  one  of  the  brightest 
girls  of  the  past  season  — not  that  there 
was  ever  anything  in  her  very  clever,  or 
that  she  was  cvep  anything  but  extremely 
*'  missy,"  but  still  a  pleasant,  cheerfUl  kind 
of  girl  in  her  way  — why  had  she  become 
dull  and  triste,  and  obviously  uncaring  for 
anything?  That  was  what  society  wanted 
to  know. 

As  for  her  husband,  as  for  Ramsay  Caird, 
society's  tongue  said  very  little  about  him ; 
but  society's  shoulders,  and  eyebrows,  and 
hands,  and  fluttering  fans,  hinted  a  great 
deal.  Society  was  divided  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Ramsay  Calrd.  One  portion  of  it 
threw  out  nebulous  allusions  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  Madame  Favorita  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  suggested  the  usual  course  pursued 
by  beggars  who  had  been  set  upon  horse- 
back, wondered  how  Madeleine's  relations 
could  endure  the  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted under  their  very  eyes,  and  thought  that 
the  time  could  not  be  very  far  distant  when 
Captain  Kilsyth  —  who  had  the  name,  as  you 
reiy  well  know,  my  dear,  for  being  so  very 
particular  in  such  matters,  not  to  say  strait- 
laced  —  would  call  his  brother-in  law  to  ac- 
count for  his  goings  on.  The  other  portion 
of  society  was  more  liberal,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  gentleman  was  concerned.  '  What,  it 
asked,  was  the  position  of  a  man  who  found 
his  newly-married  wife  evidently  preoccu- 
pied with  the  loss  of  some  previous  flirta- 
tton?  What  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  had  found  Dead-Sea  apples  instead 
of  flruit,  and  utter  indifference  instead  of 
conjugal  love  and  domestic  happiness  ?  The 
naug-autres  feeling  penetrated  into  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  not  likely  that  a  young  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
sphere,  who  h%d  been,  if  what  people  said 
was  correct,  a  clerk  or  something  of  the 


kind  to  a  lawyer  in  Edinburgh,  could  com- 
prehend the  necessity  for  such  a  course  of 
conduct  under  the  circumstances  as  the  be- 
longing to  their  class  would  naturally  dic- 
tate. If  Mr.  Caird  had  made  a  mistake  — 
well,  mistakes  were  often  made,  often  with- 
out getting  the  equivalent  which  he,  in  al- 
lying himself  with  an  old  family  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Kilsyths,  had  secured  for  b  Imself. 
But  they  were  always  borne  sub  ailentio  — 
at  all  events  the  sufferer,  however  ho  might 
seek  for  distraction  in  private,  did  not  let 
the  mistake  which  he  had  made,  and  the 
means  he  had  adopted  for  his  own  compen- 
sation, become  such  common  gossip-matter 
for  the  world  at  large. 

Such  conversation  as  this  is  not  indulged 
in  without  its  reaching  the  ears  of  those 
most  concerned.  When  one  says  most  con- 
cerned, one  means  those  likely  to  take  most 
concern  in  it.  It  is  doubtAil  if  Madeleine's 
ears  were  ever  disturbed  by  any  of  the  ru- 
mors in  which  she  played  so  prominent  a 
part.  It  is  certain  that  her  husband  never 
knew  of  the  interest  which  he  excited  in  so 
many  of  his  acquaintances ;  equally  certain 
that  if  he  had  known  it,  the  knowledge  thus  , 
gained  would  not  have  caused  him  an  emo- 
tion. Lady  Muriel,  however,  was  fUUy  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  was  said.  The  world, 
which  did  her  homage  as  one  of  its  queens 
of  fashion,  took  every  possible  occasion  to 
remind  her  that  she  was  mortal,  and  found 
no  better  opportunity  than  in  pointing  out 
the  mistake  which  she  had  made  in  the  mar- 
riage of  her  step-daughter  and  the  settle- 
ment in  life  of  her  protigL  Odd  words  drop- 
ped here  and  there,  sly  hints,  innuendoes, 
phrases  capable  of  double  meaning,  and  al- 
ways receiving  the  utmost  perversion  which 
could  be  employed  in  their  warping,  nay,  in 
some  instances,  anonymous  letters, — the 
basest  shifts  to  which  treachery  can  stoop,-— 
all  these  ingredients  were  made  use  of  for 
the  poisoning  of  Lady  Munei  s  cup  of  life, 
and  for  the  undermining  of  that  pinnacle  to 
which  society  had  raised  her. 

Nor  was  Ronald  Kilsyth  ignorant  of  the 
world's  talk  and  the  world's  expressions. 
Isolate  himself  as  much  as  he  would,  be  as 
self-contained  and  as  solitary  as  an  oyster, 
fend  off  confldence,  shut  his  ears  to  gossip,^ 
all  he  could  do  was  to  exclude  pleasant 
things  f^om  him ;  the  unpleasant  had  pene- 
trating qualities,  aud  invariably  made  their 
way.  He  knew  well  enough  what  was  said 
In  every  kind  of  society  about  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Ramsay  Caird.  When  he  dined  away  flrom 
the  mess,  he  had  a  curiously  unpleasant  feel- 
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ing  that  advantage  woald  be  taken  of  his 
absence  to  discass  that  uutbrtanate  menage. 
When  he  dined  at  his  clab,  he  bad  a  morbid 
horror  lest  the  two  men  seated  at  the  next 
table  should  begin  to  talk  about  it.  The 
disappointment  about  the  whole  thing  had 
been  so  great  as  to  make  him  morbidly  sen- 
sitive on  the  point,  to  ascribe  to  it  far 
greater  interest  than  it  really  possessed  for 
the  world  in  general,  and  to  allow  it  to  prey 
on  his  mind,  and  seriously  to  influence  his 
health.  It  had  been  such  a  consummate 
fiiilure  I  And  he,  as  he  owned  to  himself,  — 
he  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  mar- 
riage I  If  Lady  Muriel  had  not  had  his 
assistance,  she  would  never  have  carried  her 
point  of  getting  Madeleine  for  Ramsay 
Caird ;  one  word  fh)m  him  would  have  nip- 
ped that  acquaintance  in  the  bud,  would 
have  stopped  the  completion  of  the  project, 
no  matter  how  far  it  had  advanced.  And  he 
had  never  said  that  word.  Why  ?  He  com- 
forted himself  by  thinking  that  Caird  had 
never  shown  himself  in  his  real  character 
before  his  marriage;  but  the  fact  was,  al- 
though Ronald  would  not  avow  it,  that  he 
had  been  hoodwinked  by  the  deference  so 
deftly  paid  to  him  both  by  his  step-mother 
and  her  confederate,  who  had  consulted  him 
on  all  points,  and  cajoled  him  and  used  him 
ts  a  tool  in  their  hands.  He  thought  over 
all  this  very  bitterly  now ;  he  saw  how  he 
had  been  treated,  and  stamped  and  raved  in 
impotent  fhry  as  he  remembered  how  he  had 
been  led  on  step  by  step,  and  how  weak  and 
vacillating  he  must  have  appeared  in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  he  was  most  deeply  interested, 
and  which,  during  the  whole  of  its  prog- 
ress, he  thought  he  was  managing  so  well. 
To  no  man  in  London  could  such  Vi.  fiasco 
as  his  sister's  marriage  had  turned  out 
be  more  oppressively  overwhelming,  pro- 
ductive of  more  thorough  disgust  and  an- 
noyance than  to  Ronald  Kilsyth.  Th  3  fi^isco 
was  so  glaring,  that  at  once  two  points  on 
which  the  young  man  most  prided  himself 
stood  impugned.  Every  one  knew  that 
dear  old  Kilsyth  himself  would  not  have 
interfered  in  such  a  matter,  and  that  the 
final  settlement  of  it,  after  Lady  Muriel's 
light  skirmishing  hiid  been  done,  must  have 
been  left  to  Ronald,  who  was  the  sensible 
one  of  the  family.  He  had  then,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  either  had  so  little  care 
for  his  sister's  future  as  to  sanction  her 
marriage  with  a  very  Ineligible  man,  or  so 
little  natural  perspicacity  and  sharpness  as 
to  be  deceived  by  such  a  shallow  pretender 
ks  Caird.    That  any  one  should  entertain 


either  of  these  suppositions  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Ronald.  He  whose  reputa- 
tion for  clear-headedness  and  far-seeing 
had  only  been  equalled  by  the  esteem  in 
which  by  all  men  he  had  been  held  for  his 
strict  honesty  and  probity  and  the  Spartan 
quality  of  his  virtue,  —  that  he  should  bte 
suspected  —  more  than  suspected,  in  cer- 
tain quarters  accused  —  of  folly  or  want  of 
proper  caution  where  his  sister  was  con- 
cerned, WM  to  him  inexpressibly  painftiL 
Perhaps  t '  e  worst  thing  of  all  was  to  know 
that  people  knew  that  he  was  aware  of 
what  was  said,  and  that  he  sulTered  under 
the  tittle-tattle  and  the  gossip.  He  tried 
to  forget  that  idea,  to  dispel  and  do  away 
with  it  by  changing  his  usual  habits ;  he 
went  about;  he  was  seen  — for  one  week  — 
oftener  in  society  than  he  had  been  for 
months  previously :  but  the  morbid  feeling 
came  upon  him  there ;  he  fancied  that  peo- 
ple noticed  his  presence,  and  attributed  it 
to  its  right  cause ;  that  every  whisper  which 
was  uttered  in  the  room  had  Madeleine  for 
its  burden;  that  the  whole  company  had 
their  minds  filled  with  him,  and  were  think- 
ing of  him  either  pityingly,  sarcastically,  or 
angrily,  according  to  their  various  temper- 
aments. 

He  avoided  Brook-street  at  this  time  as 
religiously  as  he  avoided  the  little  residence 
in  Squab-street.  He  did  not  particularly 
care  about  meeting  his  father,  though  he 
thought  Kilsyth  would  probably  know  noth- 
ing of  what  so  many  were  talking  of;  and 
he  had  resolutely  shunned  a  meeting  with 
Lady  Muriel,  for  Ronald  in  his  inmost  heart 
did  his  step-mother  a  gross  injustice.  He 
Ailly  believed  that  she  was  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  Ramsay  Caird's  real  character; 
whereas,  in  truth,  no  one  had  been  more 
astonished  at  what  her  proUgi  had  :  rcved 
himself  than  Lady  Muriel  —  and  very  few 
more  distressed.  Ronald,  however,  thought 
otherwise ;  and  being  a  gentleman,  he  care- 
fully avoided  meeting  her  ladyship,  lest  he 
might  lose  his  temper  and  forget  himself. 
The  Kilsyth  blood  was  hot,  and  even  In  the 
heir  to  the  name  there  had  been  occasions 
when  it  was  pretty  nearly  up  to  boiling- 
point. 

For  the  same  reason  he  avoided  all' chance 
of  running  across  hLs  brother-in-law.  In 
common  with  most  men  of  strong  feelings 
always  kept  in  a  state  of  repression,  Ronald 
Kilsyth  was  particularly  sensitive ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  publicity  already  accruing  to 
this  wretched  business  being  increased  by 
any  possible  tattle  of  open  rupture  between 
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members  of  the  family  horrified  him  dread- 
fully.   If  he  did  not  dare  trust  himself  with 
Lady  Muriel,  he  should  certainly  have  to 
exercise  a  much  stronger  command  over 
himself  in  the  event  of  his  ever  meeting 
Ramsay  Caird.    Every  governing  principle 
of  his  life  rose  up  within  him  against  that 
young  man ;   and  on  the  first  occasion  of 
his  hearing  —  aQcideutally,  as  men  often 
hear  things  of  the  greatest  import  to  them- 
selves ~  of  Mr.  Oaird's  doings,  Ronald  Kil- 
syth had  for  the  whole  night  paced  his  bar- 
rack-room, trying  in  every  possible  form  to 
pick  such  a  quarrel  with  Caird  as  might 
leave  no  real  clew  to  its  origin,  and  enable 
him  to  work  out  his  revenge  without  com- 
promising any  one.     But  he  soon  saw  the 
futility  of  any  such  proceeding,  which,  car- 
ried out  between  gous-^fficiers,  might  form 
the  basis  of  a  French  drama,  but  which  was 
Impossible  of  execution  between  English 
gentlemen,  and  elected  absence  from  Squab- 
street,  and  total  ignorance  of  Mr.  Caird*s 
mode  of  procedure,  as  his  best  aids  to  a 
tolerably  quiet  life  for  himself.     Besides, 
absence  fVom  Squal>-street  meant  absence 
f)rom  Madeleine;  and  absence  from  Made- 
leine nieant  a  great  deal  to  Ronald  Kilsyth. 
He,  in  his  self-examination  found  Made- 
leine's behavior  since  her  marriage  the  one 
point  on  which  he  could  neither  satisfy  him- 
self by  a  feeling  of  pity  nor  bluster  himself 
into  a  fit  of  Indignation.     He  knew  well 
enough  what  her  abstracted  manner,  her 
dulness,  her  sad,  weary,  preoccupied  mind, 
her  impossibility  to  join  in  the  nonsensical 
talk  floating  around  her,  —  he  knew  well 
enough  what  all  these  symptoms  meant. 
If  he  had  ever  doubted  that  his  sister  had 
a  strong  affection  for  Wilmot — and  it  Is 
due  to  his  perspicacity  to  say  that  no  such 
doubt  ever  crossed  his  mind — he  would 
have  been  certain  of  It  now.     If  he  had 
ever  hoped  —  and  he  had  hoped  very  ear- 
nestly—  that  any  girlish  prfedi lection  which 
his  sister  might  have  entertained  for  Wil- 
mot was  merely  girlish  and  evanescent,  and 
would   pass  away  with   her  marriage,  he 
could  not  more  effectually  have  blighted 
any  such  chance  than  by  marrying  the  to 
the  man  whose  suit  he,  her  brother,  had 
himself  urged  her  to  accept.    Perhaps  under 
happier  circumstances  that  childish  dream 
would  have  passed  away,  merged  into  a 
more  happy  realization ;  but  as  it  had  event- 
uated, Ronald  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mad- 
i  leine  could  not  but  contrast  the  blank  love- 
Jess  present  with  the  bright  past,  could  not 
bat  compare  the  days  when  she  now  sat 


solitary  and  uncared  for  with  those  when 
the  man  for  whom  she  had  such  intense 
veneration  —  for  wliom,  as  she  doubtless 
had  afterwards  discovered,  she  had  such 
honest,  earnest  love — had  given  up  every- 
thing else  to  attend  to  her  and  shield  her  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  With  such  feelings  as 
these  at  his  heart,  it  was  but  little  wonder 
that  Ronald  sedulously  avoided  being  thrown 
in  Madeleine's  way. 

He  had  always  been  so  "odd;"  his  com- 
ings and  goings  in  Brook-street  had  been 
so  uncertain ;  it  was  so  utterly  impossible 
to  tell  when  he  might  or  might  not  be  ex- 
pected at  his  fathers  house,  that  ^is  pro- 
longed absence  caused  no  astonishment  to 
any  of  the  members  of  the  family,  nor  to  any 
one  of  their  regular  visitors.  Lady  Muriel, 
indeed,  with  a  kind  of  guilty  consciousness 
of  participation  in  his  feelings,  guessed  the 
reason  why  her  step-son  eschewed  their 
society;  but  no  one  else.  And  Lady  Muriel, 
who  ftom  her  first  suspicion  of  Ramsay 
Caird*s  conduct, — suspicion  not  entertained, 
be  It  understood,  until  some  time  after  the 
marriage,  —  had  looked  forward  with  great 
fear  and  trembling  to  a  grand  eclaircisse- 
meiU,  a  searching  explanation  with  Ronald, 
in  which  she  would  have  to  undergo  an 
amount  of  cross-questioning  in  his  hardest 
manner,  and  a  Judgment  which  would  in- 
evitably be  pronounced  against  her,  was 
rather  glad  that  this  whim  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Ronald,  and  that  her  dies  irce  was 
consequently  indefinitely  deferred.  But  it 
happened  one  day  that  Ronald,  walking 
down  toKnightsbridge  barracks,  came  upon 
his  father  waiting  to  cross  the  road  at  the 
comer  of  Sloane-street,  and  came  upon  him 
so  "  plump  "  and  so  suddenly,  that  retreat 
was  impossible.  The  young  man  accord- 
ingly, seeing  how  matters  stood,  advanced, 
and  took  his  ficither  by  the  hand. 

In  an  instant  he  saw  that  one  other,  at  all 
events,  had  suffered  f^om  the  — well,  there 
was  no  other  word  for  it — the  disgrace, 
the  discredit,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  which 
had  fkllen  on  the  family  during  the  pas: 
few  months.  Kilsyth  seemed  aged  by  ten 
years.  The  light  had  died  out  of  his 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  left  them  glassy  and 
colorless,  with  red  rims  and  heavy  dark 
**  pads  *•  underneath  each.  The  bright  healthy 
color  had  faded  fh>m  his  cheeks,  and  few 
would  have  recognized  the  lithe  and  active 
mountaineer,  the  never-tiring  pedestrian, 
and  the  keen  shot,  In  the  bent  and  shrunken 
form  which  stood  half-leaning  on,  half-idly 
dallying  with,  its  stick.    He  pressed  his 
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flon'»  baud  warmly,  however;  and  some- 
thlDg  like  his  well-known  kind  old  smile 
lighted  up  his  face  as  he  exclaimed,  — 

"  Ronald >  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy  I 
very  gladi  You've  not  been  near  ns  for 
ages !  And  not  merely  that  —  I  can  under- 
stand that  —  we're  not  very  good  company 
for  young  people  now  in  Brook-street; 
there's  little  inducement  to  come  there  now 
since  poor  Maddy  has  left  us.  But  I  don't 
think  that  I  was  ever  half  so  long  in  London 
without  dining  with  you  as  your  guest  over 
tb^re  at  the  barracks.  I  used  to  like  an 
or  ting  with  jour  fellows  there;  it  brisked 
ma  up,  and  m^e  me  forget  what  an  old 
fogie  I  am  growing;  but  —  but  yoo  haven't 
given  me  the  chance  this  time,  sir, — you 
bavent  given  me  the  chance  I " 

There  was  something  in  the  evidently 
strained  attempt  at  cheeriness  with  which 
his  father  said  these  words  which  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  the  depression  under  which 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  show- 
ing he  was  labohng,  and  with  the  marked 
alteration  in  his  personal  appearance,  that 
touched  Ronald  deeply.  His  heart  sank 
within  him,  and  his  tongue  grew  dry ;  he 
had  to  clear  his  throat  before  he  replied  — 
and  even  then  huskily,  — 

'^It  i8  a  long  time  since  we've  met,  sir; 
and  I  confess  the  fault  is  mine  —  entirely 
mine.  The  fact  is,  I've  been  very  much  en- 
gaged lately  —  regimental  duty,  and — and 
some  business  in  which  I've  been  particu- 
larly interested  —  business  which  I  fear  you 
would  hardly  care  about  —  and " 

"  Likely  enough,  my  dear  boy  1 "  said  Kil- 
syth, coming  to  his  rescue,  as  he  floundered 
about  In  a  way  very  unusual  to  him.  "  Likely 
enough  I  I  never  did  care  particularly  for  a 
good  many  of  your  pursuits,  you  kUQw, 
Ronald,  though  I  tried  very  hard  at  one 
time  —  when  you  were  quite  a  lad,  I  recol- 
lect —  to  understand  them  and  share  in 
them.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  I  was  not 
bright  enough.  I'm  of  the  old  school,  and 
what  we  old  fellows  cared  about  seems  to 
have  died  out  with  our  youth,  and  never  to 
have  intert^sted  anybody  ever  since.  I  don't 
say  this  complainingly  —  not  in  the  least  — 
but  it  was  deuced  odd.  However,  I'm  very 
iglad  I've  met  you,  Ronald,  for  I  have  long 
wished— and  lately,  within  the  last  few 
days  more  especially  —  to  have  a  talk  with 
you,  a  serious  talk,  my  boy,  which  will  take 
up  some  little  time.  Have  you  half  an  hour 
you  can  give  me  now?  I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  you  have." 

It  was  coming  at  last.    He  bad  but  put 


off  the  evil  day,  and  now  it  was  upon  him. 
WeU  — better  to  hear  himself  condemned 
by  his  fother  than  by  any  one  else.  Let  it 
come. 

*'  My  time  is  yours,  sir,"  said  Ronald,  al- 
most echoing  Wilmot,  as  he  remembered, 
on  the  day  of  that  erentfhl  interview  'in 
Charles-street.  "  I  shall,  of  course,  be  de- 
lighted to  give  my  best  attention  to  anything 
you  may  have  to  say." 

'*  WeU,  then,  let's  take  a  turn  in  the  Park 
opposite,"  said  Kilsyth,  hooking  his  arm  into 
his  son's.  '*Not  among  the  people  there, 
where  we  should  be  perpetually  interrupted 
by  having  to  speak  to  those  folks  who  hail 
one  so  good-naturedly  at  every  step,  but 
away  on  the  grass  there,  by  ourselves." 

The  two  men  passed  through  the  Albert 
Gate,  and  turning  to  the  right,  struck  on  to 
the  piece  of  turf  lying  between  the  Row 
and  the  Drive.  A  few  children  were  play- 
ing about,  a  few  nurse-maids  were  here  and 
there  gossiping  together;  else  they  had  it 
all  to  themselves. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  commenced  Kil- 
syth, "  about  your  sister—  about  Maddy.  1 
have  been  a  good  deal  to  Squab-street  lii 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I've  thought  Maddy 
looks  anything  but  as  I  should  wish  her  to 
look.    Has  that  struck  you,  Ronald  ?  " 

"I  —  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven't  seen 
Madeleine  for  some  little  time,  sir.  The 
business  which,  as  I  just  explained  to  yon, 
has  prevented  my  coming  to  Brook-street 
has  equally  prevented  me  Arom  calling  on 
her." 

"  Of  course,  yes  I  I  beg  pardon  —  I  for- 
got t  Well,  Maddy  look&  anything  but  welL 
For  a  long  time  past — indeed,  ever  since 
her  marriage  —  she  has  been  singularly  low- 
spirited  and  dull ;  very  unlike  her  usual  self." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  it  is  much  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Madeleine  was  always  a  peculiar 
girl,  in  the  sense  that  she  had  an  extraordi- 
nary attachment  for  her  home ;  and  the  fad 
of  being  parted  ttom  you,  with  whom  all 
her  life  has  been  passed,  and  to  whom  she 
is  devotedly  attached,  may  explain  the  cause 
of  any  little  temporary  lowness  of  spirits." 

'*Ye-es,  that's  true,  so  far;  but  it's  not 
that:  I  wish  I  could  think  it  was.  What 
you  say,  though,  Ronald,  I  think  gets  some- 
what near  the  real  cause.  Maddy  has  been 
unlike  most  other  girls  of  her  class ;  much 
more  home-y  and  domestic,  thinking  much 
more  of  those  around  her  with  whom  she 
has  been  brought  into  dally  contact  than  of 
the  outside  pleasures,  if  I  may  so  call  theok 
And  she's  had  a  great  deal  of  love.    She's 
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iccnstomed  to  It,  and  can^t  get  on  withont 
It.  Ix>ve*8  just  as  essential  to  Madeleine  as 
light  to  the  flowers,  or  the  keen  clear  air  to 
the  stagd.  She*8  had  it  all  her  life,  and  she 
would  die  without  it.  And,  Ronald,  I'll  say 
to  you  what  I'd  not  say  to  another  soul  upon 
earth,  but  what's  lying  heavy  on  my  heart 
this  month  pastel  doubt  much  whether 
she  gets  it,  my  boy;  I  doubt  much  whether 
she  gets  it." 

The  old  man  ^t^Dped  suddenly  in  his  walk, 
and  clutched  his  son's  arm,  and  looked  up 
earnestly  into  his  son's  face.  There  was  so 
much  sluirp  agony  in  the  glance,  hurried  and 
fleeting  though  it  was,  that  Ronald  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say  in  reply  to  the  quirering, 
jerky  speech. 

His  father  saved  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ment by  continuing,  — 

'*  I  don't  think  she  gets  the  love  that  she's 
been  accustomed  to,  $md  that  she  had  a 
right  to  expect.  I  tell  you  that  Maddy  is 
not  happy,  Ronald;  that  her  little  heart 
aches  and  pines  for  want  of  sympathy,  for 
want  of  appreciation,  for  want  of  love. 
I'm  an  old  fellow ;  but  in  this  case  I  suppose 
my  affectio:!  for  my  darling  has  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I  can  t»ee  it  all  plainly." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  your  undoubted 
devotion  to  Madeleine  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  had  the  effect  of  warping  your 
judgment  a  little,  and  prejudicing  you  in  the 
matter?  Though  I've  not  seen  my  sister 
very  lately,  when  I  did  see  her  I  confess  I 
did  not  observe  any  marked  difference  in 
her  —  any  difference  at  all  flrom  what  she 
has  been  during  the  last  few  months." 

<<The  last  few  months  1  That's  Just  it; 
that's  Just  what  —  however,  we'll  come  to 
that  presently.  I  know  you're  >vrong,  Ron- 
ald. I  know  that  Madeleine  is.  thoroughly 
changed  and  altered  fh>m  the  bright,  darling 
girl  of  the  old  days.  And  I  know  why,  my 
boy  I  God  help  me,  I  know  why  1 " 

Again  Ronald  essayed  to  speak,  and  again 
he  only  muttered  unintelligibly. 

"Because  her  home  is  unhappy,"  said  Kil- 
syth, stopping  short  in  his  walk,  and  drop- 
ping his  voice  to  a  whisper;  **  because  the 
marriage  into  which  she  was  —  was  per- 
Boaded — I  wUl  use  no  harsh  words  ~  has 
proved  a  wretched  one  for  her ;  because  her 
husband  has  proved  himself  to  be— God 
forgive  me  —  a  scoundrel  I  " 

<*  Ton  speak  strongly,  sir,  notwithstanding 
your  professions,"  said  Ronald,  on  whom 
warm  words  of  any  kind  had  always  the 
effect  of  rendering  him  even  more  cold  and 
stoical  than  was  his  wont. 
20 


"  I  speak  strongly  because  I  feel  strongly, 
Ronald!  I  don't  expect  you  to  share  my 
feelings  in  this  matter,  but  I  do  expect  you 
to  have  some  of  your  own,  although  you 
may  not  show  them.  For  God's  sake  cast 
aside  for  a  few  minutes  that  cloak  of  treat 
in  which  yon  always  shroud  yourself,  and 
let  us  talk  as  fiither  and  son  about  one  who 
is  daughter  to  the  one  and  sister  to  the 
other  1" 

Ronald  looked  up  in  surprise.    He  had 
never  seen  his  father  so  much  excited  bs 
fore. 

"I  have  no  doubt  alx>nt  this,"  continued 
Kilsyth.  "  I  have  hoped  against  hope,  and 
I  have  shut  my  eyes  against  what  I  have 
seen,  hoping  they  might  be  fancies;  and 
my  ears  against  what  I  have  heard,  hoping 
they  might  be  lies.  But  I  can  befool  myself 
in  this  manner  no  longer.  Ah  I  to  think  of 
my  darling  thus— to  think  of  my  darling 
thus  I " 

Tears  started  to  liie  old  man's  eyes,  and 
he  smote  fiercely  with  his  stick  upon  the 
ground. 

"  If  yon  are  really  persuaded  of  this,  sir," 
said  Ronald,  *4t  Is  our  duty  to  take  Im- 
mediate measures.  Mr.  Caird  must  bo 
taught " 

"  Who  brought  him  to  our  house? "  asked 
Kilsyth,  in  astormof  passion;  "  or  rather — 
not  that— but  when  he  was  brought,  who 
backed  him  up  and  encouraged  him  in  every 
way?  You,RonaldIyou— you  — youl  By 
your  advice  he  was  permitted  tree  access  to 
the  house,  was  constantly  thrown  in  Made- 
leine's company,  and  gave  the  world  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  going  to  marry  her.  I 
postponed  the  settling  of  the  engagement 
once ;  but  the  second  time,  when  —  when  I 
Ikncied  that  the  child  might  have  had  some 
other  views  —  might  have  formed  some 
other  fiincy — yon  persuaded  me  to  agree, 
and " 

<*You  should  apportion  the  blame  proper* 
ly,  sir,"  said  Ronald,  in  his  coldest  tones. 
**  I  did  not  introduce  Caird  to  your  house, 
nor  was  I  the  principal  advocate  of  his 
cause." 

'*  You're  quite  right,  Ronald,  c  uite  right  — 
and  I've  been  hasty  and  passionate  and  in- 
considerate, I  know ;  but  if  you  knew  how 
utterly  heart-broken  I  am " 

'<  I  think,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Caird,"  in- 
terrupted Ronald,  '^  the  best  plan  will 
be " 

*'  No,  no;  not  Caird  now  —  leave  him  for 
the  present;  afterwards  we'll  do  Ibr  him. 
Now  about   Maddy— nothing   but   about 
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Maddy— and  not  about  her  dalness,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  nor  —  worse,  much 
worse  —  you  recollect  —  no,  you  didn't 
know;  I  think  you  weren't  there  —  what 
Wilmot,  Dr.  Wilmot,  said  to  me  at  Kilsyth 
about  her  chest?  He  told  me  that  one  of 
her  luDgs  was  threatened  —  that  the  lungs 
were  her  weak  point;  and  he  asked  me 
whether  any  of  our  family  had  suffered  from 
Bach  disease." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Ronald,  anxiously  now. 

'*  This  disease  has  been  gaining  ground 
for  months  past ;  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  have  had 
my  opinions  for  some  time;  but  Maddy 
never  complains,  you  know,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  ask  her  about  her  symptoms,  lest  she 
might  be  frightened.  But  within  the  last 
few  days  she  has  been  so  bad  that  it  has 
been  evident  to  us  all,  to  myself  and  —  and 
Lady  Muriel  that  the  disease  was  on  the  in- 
crease. She  caught  cold  at  the  theatre  the 
other  night,  and  her  cough  is  now  frightful. 
I  have  seen  her  just  now,  poor  darling! 
Slie  was  on  the  sofu,  but  very  weak  — all 
they  could  do  to  get  her  there  —  and  when 
the  paroxysms  of  coughing  come  on  it's 
awAil  to  see  her  —  she  hardly  seems  to  have 
rhe  strength  to  live  through  them.  My  poor 
darling  Maddy !  " 

"What  do  the  doctors  say,  sir?  Who  Is 
attending  her?" 

"Whittaker  — Dr.  Whittaker  — a  very 
good  man  in  his  way,  I  dare  say,  but — I 
don't  know  —  some  how  I  don't  think  much 
of  him.  Now  that  is  the  very  point  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about.  Some  how  — how, 
I  never  understood  —  somebody  —  I  don't 
know  who  —  offended  Dr.  Wilmot,  a  man  to 
whom  we  were  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion for  kindness  rendered;  and  though  he 
has  been  back  in  England  for  some  time,  he 
has  never  called  in  Brook-street,  nor  on 
Madeleine  even,  since  his  return.  There  Is 
no  one  in  whom  I  have  such  faith ;  there  is 
DO  one,  I  am  convinced,  who  understands 
Madeleine's  constitution  like  Wilmot :  and 
I  want  to  know  what  Is  the  best  method  for 
us  to  put  our  pride  in  our  pockets  and  im- 
plore him  to  come  and  see  her." 

"  You  wero  not  thinking  of  asking  Dr. 
Wilmot  to  visit  Madeleine?  " 

"  I  was,  indeed.  What  objection  could 
there  possibly  be  ?  ** 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  he  has  retired 
from  practice,  that  he  even  declines  to  at* 
tend  consultations,  since  he  inherited  Mr. 
Foljambe's  money  ?  " 

"  I  know  that ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain, 
from  what  I  saw  of  him  at  Kilsyth,  that  if 


I  were  to  go  to  him  and  tell  hira  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  would  overlook  anjiiiing  that 
may  have  annoyed  him,  and  come  and  see 
Maddy  at  once." 

"  That  would  be  a  condescension !  "  said 
Ronald.  "  Perhaps  it  might  be  on  the  other 
side  that  the  'overlooking*  might  be  re- 
quired. However,  there  are  other  reasons, 
sir,  why  I,  for  one,  should  think  it  highly 
inadvisable  that  Dr.  Wilmot  should  be  re- 
quested to  vifiit  my  sister." 

"  What  are  they,  then,  In  Heaven's  name, 
man?"  said  Kilsyth,  petulantly.  "You 
don't  seem  to  see  that  the  matter  is  of  th« 
utmost  urgency." 

"  It  is  because  of  its  urgency  that  I  speak 
of  it  at  all ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
topic  for  me  or  for  any  of  us.  You  spoke  to 
me  just  now,  sir,  in  warm  words  of  the  part 
I  took  in  pressing  Ramsay  Caird  to  visit  at 
your  house,  and  supporting  his  claims  for 
Madeleine.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  at  all 
eager  for  it  at  first;  I'm  certain  I  never 
cared  particularly  for  Ramsay  Caird;  but  I 
freely  own  that  latterly  I  did  my  best  for 
him,  convinced  that  a  speedy  alliance  with 
him  was  the  only  chance  of  rescuing  Made- 
leine from  another  offer  which  I  am  sure 
was  impending  —  which  would  have  been 
far  more  objectionable,  and  yet  which  she 
would  have  accepted." 

"Another  offer?  —  from  whom?  " 

"  From  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  en- 
tertain so  high  an  opinion  —  from  Dr.  Wil- 
mot." 

"  From  Wilmot  I  An  offer  from  Wilmot 
to  Madeleine !    You  must  be  mad,  Ronald  I  " 

"  I  never  was  more  sane  in  my  life,  sir.  I 
repeat,  I  am  perfectly  certain  Dr.  Wilmot 
was  in  love  with  Madeleine,  that  he  would 
have  made  her  an  offer,  and  that  she  would 
have  accepted  him." 

"  And  why  should  she  not  have  accepted 
him  ?  God  knows  I  would  have  welcomed 
him  for  a  son-in-law,  and " 

"  I  scarcely  think  this  is  tlie  time  to  enter 
into  that  subject,  sir;  but  now  that  I  have 
enlightened  you,  I  presume  you  see  the  ob- 
jection to  calling  in  Dr.  Wilmot  to  my  sis- 
ter." 

"I  see  the  difficulty,  Ronald;  but  the 
objection  and  the  difficulty  shall  be  over- 
come. You  shall  yourself  go  and  see  Wil- 
mot ;  and  I  know  he'll  not  refuse  you." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  before  I  take  upon 
myself  to  do  that,  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  desirable  that  we  should  consult 
Madeleine's  husband  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not,  Ronald,"  said  Kilsyth  { 
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^  indeed  I  do  not.  In  glv log  up  my  daaghtcr 
to  Mr,  Caird,  I  yielded  privileges  which  I 
alone  had  enjoyed  fi*om  herblrth,  and  which 
I  would  gladly  have  retained  until  her  death 
or  mine.  Bat  I  did  not  give  up  the  privilege 
of  watching  over  her  health,  more  especially 
when  it  has  been  so  shamefully  neglected ; 
and  I  shall  claim  the  power  to  use  it  now." 

*^  And  you  think,  after  all  I  have  told  yon, 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  asking  Dr.  Wil- 
mot  to  visit  Madeleine  ?  " 

**  See  here,  Ronald  I  —I  wUl  be  very  fVank 
with  you  in  this  matter—  I  think  that  If  I 
had  known  all  you  have  told  me  now  seven 
or  eight  months  ago,  we  should  never  have 
had  this  conversation.  For  I  firmly  believe 
that  —  granting  your  ideas  were  correct  — 
if  my  darling  had  married  Wilmot,  he  would 
have  taken  care  both  of  her  health  and  her 
happiness,  both  of  which  have  been  so 
grossly  neglected." 

The  father  and  son  took  their  way  in 
silence  back  across  the  grass,  each  filled 
with  his  own  reflections.  They  had  only 
reached  the  Albert  Gate,  and  were  about  to 
pass  through  it  into  the  street,  when  a 
brougham  passed  them,  and  a  gentleman 
Bitting  in  it  gravely  saluted  them. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Kilsyth ; 
«« there's  Wilmot!" 

'**  Yes,"  said  Ronald.  He  was  surprised, 
and  secretly  agitated  by  the  sight  of  the 
man  towards  whom  his  feelings  had  insen- 
sibly changed,  and  was  hardly  master  of  his 
emotion. 

The  carriage  had  passed  on,  but  Kilsyth 
was  standing  still  at  the  crossing. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  chance  —  what 
a  wonderful  Providence,  I  should  sayl" 
said  Kilsyth ;  **  the  only  man  I  have  confi- 
dence in  —fancy  his  passing  by  Just  at  this 
time  1  Thank  God  I  Ko  chance  of  his  call- 
ing at  Brook-street  before  he  goes  home,  as 
ho  used  to  do ;  we  must  go  on  to  his  house 
at  once  and  leave  a  message  for  him."  Here 
the  impetuous  old  gentleman  hailed  a  han- 
som, which  drew  up  abruptly  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  his  toes. 

'^Stop  a  moment,"  said  Ronald.  ''Yon 
had  better  get  home,  in  case  I  can  persuade 
Br.  Wilmot  to  call,  and  tell  Lady  Muriel; 
it  will  save  time.  I  will  go  on  to  liis  house." 

"All  right,"  said  Kilsyth,  in  a  voice  of 
positive  cheerfulness.  The  m^x^  sight  of 
WUmot  had  acted  like  a  strong  cordial  upon 
him  — had  restored  his  strength  and  his 
confidence. 

"  Don't  I  recollect  how  he  saved  her  be- 
rore»  when  she  was  much  worse,  when  she 


was  actually  in  the  clutch  of  a  mortal  dis- 
ease? And  he  will  save  her  again!  he  will 
save  her  again ! "  said  the  old  man  to  him- 
self as  he  drove  homewards.  He  went 
directly  to  Lady  Muriel's  boudoir,  and  com- 
municated to  her  the  glad  tidings  of  Ron- 
ald's mission,  which  had  filled  him  with  hope 
and  Joy. 

The  rich  red  color  flew  to  Lady  Muriel's 
cheek,  and  the  light  shone  in  her  dark  eyes. 
To  her,  too,  the  iiews  was  precious,  de- 
licious; but  not  so  the  intelligence  which 
formed  its  corollary.  What!  Ronald  Kil- 
syth gone  to  solicit  Dr.  Wilmot's  attend- 
ance on  his  sister!  Ronald  Kilsyth  bring- 
ing about  the  renewal  of  this  danger  which 
she,  apparently  ably  assisted  by  fate,  had 
put  far  away  ftrom  her !  What  availed  Wil- 
mot's return,  if  he  might  sec  Madeleine 
again  — might  be  with  her?  What  availed 
it  that  Madeleine  was  no  longer  in  the  house 
with  him,  that  she  was  free  to  see  him,  to 
enjoy  his  society  undisputed?  As  Kilsyth 
saw  how  her  face  lighted  up,  how  her  color 
rose,  ho  rejoiced  in  her  sympathy  with  his 
feelings,  with  his  hope  and  relief,  he  blessed 
her  in  his  heart  for  her  love  for  his  Mad« 
eleine.  And  she  listened  to  him,  dominated 
in  turn  by  irresistible  Joy  and  burning  anger. 


CHAPTER  XXrt. 


TOO  LATE. 


That  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  broken 
heart;  that  love,  misguided,  misdirected, 
flxed  upon  the  wrong  object,  and  never  find- 
ing its  "  earthly  close,"  having  to  pine  in 
secret,  and  to  take  out  its  revenge  in  saying 
deteriorating  and  spitofUl  things  of  its  suc- 
cessful rival,  ever  kills,  is  nowadays  gener- 
ally accepted  as  nonsense.  In  the  daily 
round  of  the  work-a-day  life  there  are  too 
many  things  hourly  cropping  up  to  allow  a 
man  of  any  spirit  to  permit  himself  to  hug 
to  his  bosom  the  corpse  of  a  dead  Joy,  or 
to  bemoan  over  the  reminiscence  of  van- 
ished happiness.  He  must  be  up  and  doing ; 
he  must  go  A>  his  business,  read  his  news- 
paper, give  his  orders  to  his  clerks,  write 
his  letters  —  or  at  least  sign  them;  go  to 
his  club,  eat  his  dinner,  and  go  through  his 
ordinary  routine,  each  item  of  which  fills  up 
his  time,  and  prevents  him  tram  dwelling 
on  the  atrocious  perfidy  of  the  Being  who 
has  deceived  him.  The  evening  has  QeO' 
erally  been  considered  a  favorable  time  for 
indulging  in  those  refiections  which,  by 
their  bitterness,  bring  about  the  anatomical 
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consequences  so  mnch  to  be  deplored ;  bat 
yo?ir  modern  Strephon  either  forgets  his 
own  woes  ki  reading  of  the  fictitious  woes 
of  others,  duly  supplied  by  Mr.  Mudie,  or  in 
witnessing  them  depicted  on  the  stage,  or 
in  listening  to  the  cynical  wisdom  of  the 
smoking-room,  which,  if  he  duly  imbibe  it, 
leads  him  rather  to  think  he  has  had  a  won- 
derful escape ;  or  in  the  friendly  game  of 
whist,  when  deference  to  his  partner's  in- 
terest, to  say  the  least  of  it,  requires  that 
he  should  keep  his  thoughts  from  wander- 
ing into  that  subject  so  redolent  of  bitter- 
sweet. The  heart-breaking  business  is  out 
of  date,  It  is  rococOy  it  is  by-gone ;  and  one 
might  as  well  look  to  see  the  brazen  greaves 
of  bold  Sir  Lancelot  flashing  In  our  English 
imitation  of  the  sunshine,  and  to  hear  the 
knight  singing'"  Lirrarlirra! "  as  he  rode  up 
the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  as  to  believe 
in  its  existence  nowadays. 

So  that  those  who  may  have  imagined 
that  Chudleigh  Wilmot  had  given  up  all 
relish  of  and  interest  in  life  must  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.  When  he  first 
went  abroad,  grief  and  rage  were  In  his 
heart,  and  he  cared  but  little  what  became 
of  him.  When  he  first  received  the  news  of 
Mr.  Foljambe's  bequest,  there  sprung  up  in 
him  a  new  feeling  of  hope  and  joy,  such  as 
he  had  never  had  before,  which  lasted  but  a 
very  few  hours,  being  uprooted  and  cast  out 
by  the  announcement  of  Madeleine's  mar- 
riage in  the  newspaper.  When  he  returned 
to  London,  his  mind  was  so  far  made  up, 
that  he  contemplated  very  calmly  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  existence  ~  without  Mad- 
eleine, that  is  to  say — as  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously he  had  deemed  impossible;  and 
though  on  first  entering  on  the  new  life  the 
old  ghosts  which  "come  to  trouble  joy" 
would  occasionally  await  him ;  and  though 
after  that  chance  meeting  with  Madeleine 
and  Lady  Muriel  in  the  Park  he  was  for 
some  little  time  much  disturbed,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  managed  to  live  his  life  quietly, 
soberly,  peaceflilly,  and  not  unhappily. 

The  man  who,  after  years  of  active  em- 
ployment, inherits  or  obtains  a^ompetency, 
and  straightway  lies  upon  his  oars  and  looks 
round  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  im- 
mediately falls  into  a  sad  way,  and  comes 
speedily  to  a  bad  end.  Wilmot  was  quite 
sufficient  man  of  the  worid  to  be  aware  of 
this ;  and  though  he  had  retired  ftom  the 
Active  practice  of  his  profession,  indeed, 
ttom  practising  In  any  way,  he  still  kept  up 
his  medical  studies,  and  now  became  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  and  most  influen- 


tial contributors  to  the  best  of  oar  seieiiciile 
publications.  In  this  way  he  found  exercise 
enough  for  his  mental  faculties,  which  had 
been  somewhat  burdened  and  overtasked 
with  all  the  hard  work  which  he  had  gone 
through  in  his  early  life ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  he  found  he  had  done  society  a  great 
Injustice  in  estimating  Its  resources  so 
meanly  as  he  had  been  used  to  do.  By  de- 
grees he  gave  up  the  rule  which  he  had  at 
flrst  kept  so  strictly,  never  to  go  Into  ladled* 
society;  and  the  flrst  plunge  made  he  felt 
that  he  enjoyed  himself  therein  more  than 
In  any  other.  He  found  that  his  reputation, 
which  had  been  considerably  increased  by 
the  literary  work  on  which  he  had  recently 
engaged,  smoothed  the  way  for  him  on  flrst 
Introduction ;  and  that  the  tSiCt  of  his  being 
a  middle-aged  widower  secured  for  him  that 
pleasant  license  accorded  to  fogies,  of  which 
only  fogies  are  thoroughly  conscious  and 
appreciative.  Instead  of  losing  caste  or 
position,  he  felt  that  he  had  gained  it ;  all 
the  best  people  who  had  been  his  patients 
in  the  old  days  kept  up  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  asked  him  to  their  houses; 
and  after  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  him 
on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  day,  con- 
taining new  and  striking  views  which  at 
once  commanded  public  attention  and  at- 
tracted public  comment,  he  was  placed  on  a 
Royal  Commission  among  some  of  the  flrst 
men  of  the  time,  and  an  intimation  was 
conveyed  to  him  that  Government  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services. 
And  the  old  wearing,  tearing  feeling  of 
love  and  disappointment  and  regret  which 
had  blighted  so  many  hours  of  his  life,  and 
which  he  thought  at  one  time  would  sap  life 
Itself,  was  gone,  was  It  ?  Well,  not  entirely. 
It  had  been  an  era  In  his  life  which  was 
never  to  be  forgotten,  which  was  never  to 
be  otherwise  renewed.  Night  after  night 
he  saw  pretty,  charming  girls,  all  of  whom 
would  have  been  pleased  by  a  flatterini^ 
word  ft*om  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wilmot, 
many  of  whom  would  have  listened  more 
than  complacently  to  anything  he  mighi 
have  chosen  to  say  to  them,  —  "  he  is  very 
rich,  my  dear,  and  goes  Into  excellent  so- 
ciety." But  he  never  said  anything,  because 
he  never  thought  anything  of  the  kind. 
Sometimes  when  alone,  in  the  pauses  of  his 
work,  he  would  look  up  t^om  off  his  book 
or  his  paper,  and  then  straightway  he  would 
see  —  although  his  thoughts  had  been  pre* 
viously  engrossed  with  something  entirely 
different— a  bright  flushed  face,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  a  nimbus  of  golden  hair  surround- 
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ing  it.  Bat  for  a  moment  he  wonld  see  it, 
and  then  it  would  £&de  away ;  but  in  tliat 
moment  how  many  memories  had  it  evoked ! 
Sometimes  he  would  take  fh>m  a  special 
drawer  in  his  desk  a  small  knot  of  blue  rib- 
bon, and  a  thin  letter,  £rayed  in  its  folds, 
and  bearing  traces  of  having  been  for  some 
time  carried  in  the  pocket.  Slight  memo- 
rials these  of  the  only  love  of  a  lifetime 
which  had  now  extended  to  some  forty 
years ;  not  much  to  show  in  return  for  an 
all-absorbing  passion  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  have  dire  eifect  on  his  health, 
on  his  life  — yet  cherished  all  the  more, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  their  insignlflcance  I 
These  were  memorials  of  Miss  Kilsyth,  be 
it  understood :  of  Mrs.  Bamsay  Calrd  Chud- 
leigh  always  rigidly  repeated  to  himself 
that  he  knew  nothing— that  he  never  would 
know  an3rthing. 

But  one  morning  Chudleigh  Wilmot  was 
sitting  in  his  library  after  his  breakfast,  his 
slippered  feet  resting  idly  on  a  chair,  he 
himself  in  placid  eqjoymcnt  of  the  news- 
paper and  a  cigar,  which,  slpce  he  had  ft-eed 
himself  Arom  professional  restraint,  he  had 
taken  as  a  pleasant  solace,  when  suddenly, 
and  without  being  in  any  way  led  up  to,  the 
subject  of  his  dream  of  the  previous  night 
flashed  suddenly  across  his  mind.  It  was 
about  Madeleine.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  seen  her  lying  outstretched  on  her  bed 
dead ;  there  were  Christmas  berries  in  her 
golden  hair,  and  the  robe  which  covered  her 
was  embroidered  with  the  initial  letters  of 
his  name  twisted  into  a  monogram,  such  as 
was  engraved  on  the  binding  of  a  present 
of  books  which  he  had  recently  received 
from  one  of  his  great  filends,  and  on  the 
little  finger  of  her  hand,  which  lay  outside 
the  coverlet,  was  Mabel's  signet-ring.  He 
remembered  all  this  vividly  now;  remem- 
bered too  how,  when  he  had  gone  forward 
with  the  intention  of  taking  off  the  ring,  a 
female  form,  clad  in  dark  sweeping  garments, 
but  with  its  face  shrouded,  had  risen  by  the 
bedside  and  motioned  him  away,  He  re- 
membered how  he  felt  persuaded,  although 
the  &ce  was  hidden,  that  the  form  was 
known  to  him  — was  that  of  Henrietta 
Prendergast;  how  he  had  persisted  in  ap- 
proaching; .and  how  at  length  the  muffled 
form  had  spoken,  saying  only  these  words, 
<<It  was  not  to  be!"  What  followed  he 
could  not  remember;  there  was  a  kind  of 
chaos,  out  of  which  rose  figures  of  Whit- 
taker  and  Colonel  Jefl'erson,  the  man  whom 
he  had  met  in  Scotland,  and  Bonald  Kilsyth 
In  All!  uniform,  with  his  sword  drawn  and 


pointed  at  his  (Chudleigh's)  heart;  and 
then  he  had  waked,  and  the  whole  remem- 
brance of  the  dream  had  departed  from  him 
until  that  moment,  when  simultaneously 
the  door  of  his  room  was  thrown  open,  and 
Ronald  Kilsyth  stooc'.  before  him. 

That  was  no  dream.  Wilmot  thought  at 
first  that  his  waking  fiEincies  were  running 
in  the  track  of  his  sleeping  thoughts; 
but  there  was  Bonald  Kilsyth,  somewhat 
changed  ft*om  the  man  he  remembered,  — 
less  grim  and  stoical,  a  trifle  cynical,  and  a 
trifle  more  human, — but  still  Ronald  Kil- 
syth standing  before  him. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me.  Dr.  Wil- 
mot," said  Ronald  advancing  hesitatingly, 

—  "  surprised  to  see  me  here,  after — after 
so  long  an  interval." 

*^  On  the  last  occasion  of  our  meeting, 
Captain  Kilsyth,"  replied  Wilmot,  "you 
were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  you  ob- 
jected to  the  ordinary  set  phrases  of  society, 
and  preferred  straightforward  answers.  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  interview,  nor  any- 
thing that  passed  therein ;  and  I  have  every 
desire,  believe  me,  to  accommodate  you  —  at 
least  so  far  as  that  wish  is  concerned.  My 
straightforward  answer  to  your  question  is, 
I  am  surprised  to  see  you  in  this  house." 

**I  looked  for  no  other  reply.  You  seem 
to  forget  that,  even  so  far  ago  as  our  last 
meeting,  you  were  pleased  to  foil  in  with 
my  whim,  and  to  answer  me  with  perfect 
candor,  however  painful  it  might  have  been 

—  it  was  — to  you.  That  conversation  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  by  you.  Dr.  Wil- 
mot." 

What  did  this  mean  ?  Was  the  man  come 
here,  in  the  2£ssnrance  of  his  own  cold,  calm 
stoicism,  to  triuotph  over  him?  Whence 
this  most  indecorous  outrage  on  his  privacy, 
this  insult  to  his  feelings  ?  Of  all  men,  this 
man  knew  how  he  had  suffered,  and  how  he 
had  borne  his  sufferings.  Why,  then,  was 
he  here,  at  such  a  moment,  with  such  words 
on  his  lips? 

"  I  perfectly  remember  that  conversation. 
Captain  Kilsyth,'  was  all  Wilmot  replied. 

"Yon  will  spare  me,  then,  a  great  deal  of 
acute  pain  in  referring  to  it,"  said  Bonald. 
"  Refer  to  it  I  must,  but  my  reference  will 
be  of  the  most  general  kind.  I  sought  that 
interview  beseeching  yon"  — Wilmot  gave 
a  short  half-laugh,  which  Bonald  noticed  — 
"  Well,  you  stickle  for  terms,  it  appears,  — 
demanding  of  you  to  give  up  a  pursuit  in 
which  you  were  then  engaged  —  a  pursuit 
to  which  you  attached  the  greatest  interest, 
but  which  I  knew  would  not  only  be  AitUe 
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In  Its  results  to  you,  but  would  be  firaupfht 
with  distress  and  danger  to  one  wlio  was 
very  dear  to  me.  You  acquiesced  In  my 
reasoning,  —  at  great  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment to  yourself,  I  know,  —  and  you  gave 
up  the  pursuit." 

"You  are  very  good  to  make  such  large 
allowances  for  me.  Captain  Kilsyth,"  said 
Wilmot  in  a  hard,  dry  voice.  **  Yes,  I  gave 
it  up ;  at  great  sorrow  and  disappointment 
to  myself,  as  you  are  good  enough  to  say." 

**  I  can  ftiUy  understand  the  feelings  which 
now  influence  you.  Dr.  Wilmot,"  said  Ron- 
ald, far  more  gently  than  was  his  wont; 
**  and,  believe  me,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  or 
take  exception  at  the  tone  in  which  they 
are  now  expressed.  You  gave  up  that  pur- 
suit, and  you  carried  out  the  intention  you 
then  expressed  to  me  of  leaving  England." 

"  I  did.  I  left  England  within  a  fortnight 
of  that  conversation.  I  should  not  have 
returned  when  I  did  — I  should  not  have 
returned  even  now,  most  probably  —  had  it 
not  been  for  circumstances  then  utterly  un- 
foreseen, but  of  which  you  may  have  heard, 
which  compelled  me  to  come  back  at  once." 

Ronald  bowed;  he  had  heard  of  those 
circumstances,  he  said. 

**  And  now,  pardon  me,  Captain  Kilsyth, 
if  I  just  run  through  what  has  occurred. 
It  cannot  be,  you  will  allow,  less  unpleasant 
for  me  to  do  so  than  for  you ;  but  since  we 
have  met  again,  —  at  an  interview  not  of 
my  seeking,  recollect^  —  it  is  as  well  that 
they  should  be  understood.  You  told  me  in 
my  consulting-room  In  Charles-street  that 
you  had  reason  to  believe  that  your  sister, 
Miss  Kilsyth,  was  — let  us  put  it  plainly  — 
loved  by  me.  You  said  that^  or  at  least 
you  Implied  that,  you  had  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  interested  In  me.  You  told 
me  that  any  question  of  marriage  between 
us  was  Impossible ;  first,  because  X  had  orig- 
inally made  your  sister's  acquaintance  when 
I  was  a  married  man ;  secondly,  because  my 
station  In  life- you  put  It  kindly,  as  a  gen- 
tleman would,  but  that  w%s  the  gist  of  your 
argument— because  my  station  in  life  was 
ini'crlor  to  hers.  I  do  not  know,  Captain 
Kllsytb,"  continued  Wilmot,  whose  voice 
grew  harder  as  he  proceeded,  **that  your 
reasoning  was  so  subtle  in  either  case  as 
not  to  admit  of  controversy,  perhaps  even 
of  disproof;  but  I  felt  that  when  a  young 
lady's  name  was  in  question,  when  there 
was,  as  you  assured  me  there  was  —  and 
you  were  much  more  a  man  of  the  world 
than  I  —  the  chance  of  the  slightest  slur 
being  cast  on  her,  It  was  my  duty  to  sacri- 


fice ray  own  feelings,  however  strong  they 
might  have  been  In  the  matter.  I  did  so. 
To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  stamped  out  my 
love ;  I  pocketed  my  pride ;  I  gave  up  the 
best  feeling  of  ray  nature,  and  I  did  as  you 
and  your  friends  wished.  I  went  abroad, 
and  remained  grizzling  and  feeding  on  ray 
own  heart  for  months.  At  length  I  heard 
of  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen me.  I  had  previously  made  for  my- 
self a  name  which  was  respected  and  hon- 
ored ;  and  yon,  who  know  more  of  these 
things  than  your  compeers,  or  people  in 
your  '  set,'  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
renown  which  a  man  makes  off  his  own  bat 
by  the  exercise  of  his  talents ;  and  by  the 
chance  which  I  have  named  I  had  now  in- 
herited a  fortune  —  a  large  fortune  for  any 
man  not  bom  to  wealth.  When  this  news 
reached  me,  my  first  thought  was,  Now, 
surely,  my  coast  Is  clear.  I  can  go  back  to 
England ;  I  can  say  to  Miss  Kilsyth's  Mends, 
I  am  renowned ;  I  am  rich ;  I  am,  I  hope,  a 
gentleman  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term.  If  this  young  lady  will  accept 
my  court,  why  should  it  not  be  paid  her? 
Within  twenty-four  hours  of  my  learning 
of  my  Inheritance,  of  my  determination,  I 
heard  that  Miss  KUsjrth  was  married." 

**  There  was  no  stipulation,  I  believe  Dr. 
Wilmot,  —  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
—  no  compact,  no  given  time  during  which 
Miss  Kilsyth  should  keep  single,  In  the  view 
of  anything  that  might  happen  to  you?  " 

"  None  in  the  world ;  and  so  far  as  Miss 
Kilsyth  Is  concerned  — her  name  is  being 
bandied  between  us  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, but  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  I 
have  not  the  smallest  atom  of  complaint  to 
make  against  her.  To  this  hour,  so  far  as  I 
know,  she  Is  unacquainted  with  my  feelings 
towards  her,  and  can  consequently  be  held 
responsible  for  no  acte  of  hers  at  which  I 
may  feel  aggrieved.  But  you  must  let  me 
continue.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  effect  the 
intelligence  of  Miss  Kilsyth's  marriage  had 
on  me.  I  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  hope,  I  was  cast  down  Into  the 
lowest  depths  of  despair.  That  concerned 
no  one  but  myself.  I  returned  to  England. 
Miss  Kilsyth  was  Mrs.  Ramsay  Calrd,  — I 
had  learned  that  Arom  the  public  prints,  —  no 
private  announcement,  no  wedding-cards 
awaited  me.  The  story  of  my  vast  inheri- 
tance got  wind,  as  such  things  do,  and  all 
my  Mends  —  all  my  acquaintance,  let  me 
say,  to  use  a  more  fitting  word,  called  on 
me  or  sent  their  congratulations.  From 
your  fiimily,  ttom  Mrs.  Ramsay  Cahrd,  I  had 
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not  the  sllglitest  notice.  The  young  lady 
whose  life  —  if  you  credit  her  father  —  I  had 
saved  a  few  mouths  previously,  and  her 
family,  who  professed  themselves  so  grate- 
ful, Ignored  my  existence.  To  this  hour  I 
liave  had  no  communicution  with  Kilsyth, 
with  Lady  Muriel,  with  the  Ramsay  Calrds. 
I  met  Lady  Muriel  and  her  daughter  once 
by  the  merest  accident,  —  an  accident  en- 
tirely niisous:ht  by  me,  —  and  they  bowed  to 
me  as  though  1  were  a  tradesman  who  had 
been  pesteriug  for  his  bill.  What  am  I  to 
gather  flpom  this  treatment?  One  of  two 
things  —  either  that  I  was  regarded  merely 
as  the  *  doctor  *  who  was  called  in  when  his 
services  were  needed,  but  who,  when  he  had 
fdlfllled  his  ftmctlons  and  saved  the  patient, 
wad  no  more  to  be  recognized  than  the 
butcher  when  he  had  supplied  the  required 
joint  of  meat ;  or  that,  by  those  who  knew, 
or  thought  they  knew,  the  Inner  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  my  moral  character  was 
8o  highly  esteemed  that,  guessing  I  had 
been  In  love  with  Miss  Kilsyth,  It  was  Judged 
expedient  that  I  should  have  no  opportunity 
of  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Ramsay  Calrd. 
I  ask  you,  Captain  Kilsyth,  which  of  these 
suppositions  is  correct?  " 

Wilmot  spoke  with  great  warmth.  Ron- 
ald Kilsyth  looked  on  with  wonder;  he 
could  scarcely  Imagine  that  the  roan  who 
now  stood  erect  before  him  with  flashing  eye 
and  curled  lips,  every  one  of  whose  sen- 
tences rang  with  scorn,  was  the  same  being 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  interview, 
had  urged  his  suit  so  humbly,  and  accepted 
his  dismissal  with  such  humility  and  resig- 
nation. 

After  a  short  pause,  Ronald  said,  — 
"You  speak  strongly.  Dr.  Wilmot,  rery 
strongly ;  but  you  have  great  cause  for  an- 
noyance ;  and  the  fact  that  you  have  borne 
it  so  long  In  silence  of  course  adds  to  the 
violence  of  your  expressions  now.  I  think 
I  could  soften  your  opinion  —  I  think  I  could 
sliow  that  my  father  and  Lady  Muriel  have 
had  some  excuse  for  their  conduct ;  at  all 
events,  that  they  believed  they  were  doing 
rightly  in  acting  as  they  did.  But  this  Is 
not  the  time  for  me  to  enter  into  that  dis- 
cussion. I  have  come  to  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  mission  which  is  urgent  and 
imperative.  You  know  me  to  be  a  cold  and 
a  proud  man,  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  will  therefore 
allow  I  must  be  convinced  of  its  urgency 
when  I  consented  to  undertake  it.  I  have 
come  to  say  to  you  —  leaving  all  things  for 
the  present  unexplained,  and  even  in  the 
state  in  which  you  have  Just  described  them 


—  I  have  come  to  say  to  yon,  my  sister  is 
v^ery  111 ;  will  you  go  and  §ee  her  ?  " 

He  was  standing  close  by  Wilmot  as  he 
spoke,  and  saw  him  change  color,  and  reel 
as  though  he  would  have  fallen. 

"Very  111,"  he  said,  after  a  mgment's 
pause,  with  white  lips  and  trembling  \  .  .ce. 
"  Mad  — Mrs.  Calrd,  very  ill?  " 

"  Very  ill ;  so  111  that  my  father  Is  ser  Urns* 
ly  alarmed  about  her;  so  ill,  that  I  have 
obeyed  his  wishes,  and  ask  you  to  come  to 
her." 

Wilmot  was  silent  for  a  moment,  ic 
thought ;  not  that  he  had  the  smallest  doubt 
as  to  what  he  should  do,  but  the  news  had 
come  so  suddenly  upon  him,  that  he  could 
scarcely  comprehend  Its  significance.  Then 
he  said,  — 

"  Where  is  she  ?    In  town  ?  •• 

"  She  is  —  at  her  own  house.  I  know  I 
am  asking  you  a  great  deal  in  begging  yon 
to  go  there,  but  —  you  won't  reAiso  us,  Wil- 
mot?" 

"  I  will  go  at  once  to  your  sister.  Captain 
Kilsyth,"  said  Wilmot,  pressing  Ronald*s 
outstretched  hand ;  "  and  God  grant  I  may 
be  of  service  to  her  1 " 

**  I  won't  say  any  thanks ;  but  you  know 
how  gratefhl  we  shall  all  of  us  be.  Perhaps 
Madeleine  hadbettefi.be  a  little  prepared  for 
your  visit ;  if  you  were  to  meet  her  quite 
unexpectedly,  it  might  agitate  her." 

Wilmot  agreed  in  this,  and  promised  to 
come  that  afternoon. 

It  was  three  o'clock  — Just  the  hour  when 
Squab-street  woke  up,  and  became  alive  to 
the  fact  that  day  had  dawned.  The  light 
had  Indeed  penetrated  the  little  street  at  its 
usual  hour,  and  the  sun  had  shone ;  but  still 
Squab-street  could  not  be  considered  to  be 
fUUy  awake.  Tradesmen  had  come  and  gone ; 
area-bells  had  rung  out  shrilly ;  grooms  on 
horseback  had  followed  the  Amazon  daugh- 
ters of  the  natives  to  the  morning-ride  in 
the  Row;  governesses  had  arrived,  and  had 
taken  their  young  charges  into  the  neigh- 
boring square  garden  for  bodily  exercise 
and  mental  recreation ;  neat  little  broughams 
had  deposited  neat  little  foreigners,  whose 
admission  into  the  houses  had  been  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  thumping  of  the 
piano  and  the  screaming  of  the  female  voice ; 
but  the  cream  of  Squab-street  society  had 
not  yet  been  seen,  save  by  its  female  attend- 
ants. Three  o'clock,  however,  had  arrived  • 
luncheon  was  over,  carriages  began  to  rattie 
up  and  down,  the  street  resomded  with 
double  knocks  Indefinitely  prolonged,  and 
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all  the  little  passages  were  redolent  of  hair- 
powder.  All  society's  mummers  were  act- 
ing away  at  their  hardest;  aad  all  who 
passed  up  and  down  Squab-street  were  too 
much  engrossed  with  themselves  or  their 
fellow-jserformers  to  notice  a  very  blank  ftnd 
mouniful  face  looking  out  at  them  ttom  the 
drawing-room  window  of  the  Little  hoose  at 
the  comer  of  the  mews.  This  was  Kilsyth's 
face,  which  had  been  planted  against  the 
window  for  the  previous  half-hour,  In  anx- 
ious expectation  of  Wilmot's  arrival.  Sick 
at  heart,  and  overpowered  by  anxiety,  the 
old  man  had  taken  his  position  where  he 
could  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  him  on 
whom  his  life  now  solely  rested;  and  he 
scanned  every  vehicle  that  approached  with 
eager  eyes.  At  length  a  brougham,  very 
different  fi:om  that  in  which  he  used  to  pay 
his  visits  in  his  professional  days,  perfectly 
appointed,  and  drawn  by  horses  which  even 
Clement  Penruddock  himself  could  not  have 
designated  as  "screws,"  drew  up  at  the 
door,  and  Wilmot  Jumped  ont.  Two  min- 
utes afterwards  Kilsyth,  with  his  eyes  tall 
of  tears,  was  holding  both  his  friend's 
hands,  and  murmuring  to  him  his  thanks. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come !  "  he  said ;  "  I 
knew  you  would  cornel  No  matter  what 
had  happened  in  the  interval  —  no  matter 
that,  as  they  told  me,  you  had  retired  ttom 
practice  and  went  nowhere  —  I  said,  ^  Let 
him  know  that  Madeleine  is  very  lU,  and 
he'll  come  I  he'll  be  sure  to  come  I '  *' 

"  And  you  said  right,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Wilmot,  returning  the  Ariendly  pressure: 
"and  I  only  hope  to  Heaven  that  my  coming 
now  may  be  as  efficacious  as  it  was  when 
you  summoned  me  to  Kilsyth  — ah,  how 
long  ago  that  seems  I  Now  tell  me  — for 
my  conversation  with  Captain  Kilsyth  was 
necessarily  brief,  and  admitted  of  no  details 
concerning  the  state  of  his  sister— the  ten- 
dency to  weakness  on  the  lungs,  which  I 
spoke  to  you  about  Just  before  I  left  Scot- 
land, has  increased,  I  fear  ?  '* 

"  It  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  we  foncy, 
for  the  last  few  months;  and  she  Is  now 
never  tree  trom  a  cough,  a  hollow,  dreadfhl 
cough,  the  paroxysms  of  which  arc  some- 
times terrible,  and  leave  her  perfectly  ex- 
hausted: She  never  complains ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  makes  light  of  it,  and  struggles 
to  hide  her  pain  and  weakness  ttom  us.  But 
I  fear  she  is  very,  very  ill  I " 

The  old  man's  voice  sunk  as  he  said  this, 
and  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 

"Come,  come,  you  must  not  give  way,  my 
good  firlend ;  while  there's  life  there's  hope,  I 


you  know;  and  what  is  vcr^ dread flil  and 
hopeless  to  an  unprofessional  eye  has  a  very 
diiferent  aspect  frequently  to  those  who 
have  studied  these  diseases.  I  think  Cap- 
tain Kilsyth  came  hero  to  prepare  Mrs.  Caird 
for  my  visit?" 

"Oh  yes,  she  expects  you.  She  was 
greatly  excited  at  first;  so  much  so  that  we 
were  afraid  she  would  do  herself  harm ;  but 
I  think  she  Is  calmer  now." 

"  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  go  to  her  at 
once.  It  is  always  desirable  in  these  cases 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  suspense.  Will 
you  show  me  the  way  ?  " 

They  went  up  stairs  together;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  room,  Kilsyth  opened 
the  door,  and  left  Wilmot  to  enter  by  him- 
self. As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved  with  such  devotion  and  yet  with  such 
bitter  regret.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
drawn  across  the  window,  propped  up  by 
pillows.  She  turned  round  at  the  noise  of 
his  entrance ;  and  as  soon  as  she  recognized 
her  visitor,  her  cheeks  flushed  to  the  deep- 
est crimson.  Wilmot  advanced  rapidly, 
with  as  cheerftil  a  smile  as  he  could  assume, 
and  took  her  hand  —  her  hot,  wasted,  and 
trembling  hand  —  within  both  of  his.  She 
was  dreadfully  changed  —  he  saw  that  in  an 
instant.  There  were  deep  hollows  in  her 
cheeks,  and  round  her  blue  eyes,  which  were 
now  feverishly  bright  and  lustrous,  there 
were  large  bistre  circles.  •  She  wore  a  white 
dressing-gown  trimmed  with  blue,  —  ^uch  a 
one  as  was  associated  with  his  earliest  recol- 
lections of  her;  and  as  he  saw  her  lying 
back  and  looking  up  at  him  with  earnest, 
trusting  gaze,  he  was  reminded  of  tlie  first 
time  he  saw  her  in  the  fever  at  Kilsyth,  but 
with  oh  what  adifierence  in  his  hope  of  sav- 
ing her ! 

"  You  see  I  have  come  back  to  you,  Mrs. 
Caird,"  said  Wilmot,  seating  himself  by  the 
sofa,  but  still  retaining  her  haud.  "  You 
thought  you  had  got  rid  of  me  forever;  but 
I  am  like  the  bottle-imp  in  the  stoiy,  im- 
possible to  be  sent  away.  Now,  own  you 
are  surprised  to  see  me  I " 

"  I  am  not  indeed,  Dr.  Wilmot,"  Made- 
leine replied.  In  a  voice  the  hollow  tones  of 
which  went  to  Wilmot's  heart.  Ah,  how 
unlike  the  sweet,  clear,  ringing  tones  which 
he  so  well  remembered !  "  I  am  not  Indeed 
surprised  to  see  you.  I  had  a  perfect  con- 
viction," she  said, very  calmly,  "  that  I  should 
see  you  once  again.  At  that  time  —  at  Kil- 
syth, you  remember— I  thought  I  was  go- 
ing to  die,  you  know ;  and  when  I  knew  I 
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should  recover,  as  I  lay  in  a  dreamy,  half- 
coDsclous  state,  I  recollect  having  a  pre- 
sentiment that  when  I  did  die  you  would  be 
near  me  —  that  you  would  stand  by  my 
bedside,  as  you  used  to  do,  and " 

'*  My  dealest  Mrs.  Caird,  I  cannot  listen 
to  you;  my  — my  child  — for  God's  sake, 
don't  talk  in  that  way  I  I  used  to  have  to  tell 
you  to  calm  yourself,  you  know ;  but  now  you 
must  rouse  up— you  must,  indeed.'* 

"  O  no,  Dr.  Wilmot ;  not  rouse  myself  to 
any  action;  not  wake  up  again  to  the 
dreary  struggle  of  life  I  O  no ;  let  me  sink 
quietly  Into  my  grave,  but " 

His  hand  trembled  with  emotion  as  he 
laid  his  finger  on  her  lip,  and  his  voice  was 
choked  and  husky  as  he  said :  *<  I  must  in- 
sist 1  You  used  to  obey  me  implicitly,  you 
recollect;  and  you  must  show  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  your  old  ways.  And  now  tell 
me  all  about  yourself." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  Wilmot  was 
descending  the  stairs,  he  met  Kilsyth  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  with  haggard  looks  and 
trembling  hands,  waiting  for  him.  They 
went  into  the  drawing-room  together;  and 
the  old  man,  careAiUy  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him,  turned  to  his  Mend,  and  said,  in 
broken  accents,  **  Well,  what  do  you  say  ? 
what —  what  do  you  think?  " 

Wilmofs  face  was  very  grave,  graver 
than  Kilsyth  had  ever  seen  it,  even  at  the 
worst  time  of  the  fever^as  he  s^d,  "I  think 
it  is  a  very  serious  case,  my  dear  Mend  —  a 
very  serious  case." 

"  Has  the  —  the  mischief  increased  much 
since  you  detected  it — up  in  Scotland?  " 

**  The  disease  has  spread  very  rapidly  — 
very  rapidly,  indeed." 

"And  yon — you  think  that  she  is  —  in 
danger? " 

'<  I  think  —  it  would  be  useless,  it  would 
be  unmanlf  In  me  to  withhold  the  truth 
Arom  you ;  I  fear  that  Mrs.  Caird's  state  is 
Imminently  dangerous,  and  that  — —  "     . 

Wilmot  stopped,  for  Kilsyth  reeled  and 
almost  felL  Recovering  himself  after  a  mo- 
ment, he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper, 
*<  Change  ef  climate — Madeira  —  Egypt — 
anywhere?" 

*'No;  she  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  the  Journey.  If  she  had  spent  last 
winter  at  Cannes,  and  had  gone  on  in  the 
spring  to  Egypt  —  but  it  is  too  late." 

*<  Too  late'! "  shrieked  Kilsyth,  bursting 
into  an  agony  of  grief;  **too  late  I  My 
child ;  my  darling  child  I  my  darling,  darling 
child!" 

**Ujpoov  friend,"  said  Wilmot,  himself 
21 


deeply  affected,  "  what  can  I  >ay  to  comfort 
you  In  this  awftil  trial?  what  can  I  do?  " 

"One  thing!"  said  the  old  man,  rising 
ft'om  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
self; "  there  Is  one  thing  you  can  do — visit 
her,  watch  her,  attend  her;  you'll  see  her 
again,  won't  you,  Wilmot?  " 

*•  Constantly  —  and  to  the  end.  She  knows 
that.  I  made  her  that  promise  Just  now; " 
and  he  wrung  his  Mend's  hand  and  left  him. 

"  Dr.  Wilmot,  I  believe  ?  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  two  minutes'  conversation?  You 
don't  remember  me?  I  am  Mr.  Calrd.  In 
this  room,  if  you  please." 

Wilmot,  thus  inducted  into  the  dining- 
room,  bowed,  and  took  the  chair  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  had  not  recognized  Mr. 
Calrd  at  the  first  glance  in  the  dim  little 
passage ;  but  he  knew  him  again  now,  albeit 
Mr.  Caird's  style  of  dress  and  general  bear- 
ing were  very  diflerent  from  what  they  had 
been  in  the  old  days.  Mr.  Caird  had  Just 
come  in,  and  brought  a  great  quantity  of 
tobacco-smoke  in  with  him ;  and  a  decanter 
of  brandy,  an  empty  soda-water  bottle,  and  a 
fizzing  tumbler  were  on  the  table  before  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you. 
Dr.  Wilmot;  but  I  didn't  know  you  were 
expected,  or  I  should,  of  course,  have  been 
here  to  meet  you.  The  people  in  Brook- 
street  manage  all  these  matters  in  — well, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  a  curious  way.  You 
have  seen  Mrs.  Caird  —  what  is  your  opin- 
ion of  her?" 

What  Wilmot  knew  of  this  man  was  that 
he  was  courteous,  gentlemanly,  and  good- 
tempered  — all  in  his  favor.  He  had  heard 
the  rumors  current  in  society  about  Caird, 
but  they  had  passed  unheeded  by  him;  men 
of  Wilmot's  calibre  pay  little  attention  to 
rumors.  So  he  said,  "  Do  you  wish  me  Vj 
tell  my  real  opinion,  Mr.  Caird?  " 

*•  Your  real,  candid  opinion." 

Then  Wilmot  repeated  what  he  had  saitf 
to  Kilsyth. 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  earnestly 
for  a  mament;  shook  his  head  as  though  he 
had  been  struck  a  sudden,  stunning  blow; 
then  muttered  involuntarily,  as  it  were* 
"PoorMaddy!" 

Wilmot  rose  to  go,  but  Caird  stopped  him 

**One  question  more,  Dr.  Wilmot;  hon 
long  may  —  may  the  end  be  deferred  ?  " 

« I  should  fear  not  more  than  a  few  - 
three  or  four  —  months." 

When  Wilmot  was  gone,  Ramsay  Caird^ 
having  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  said  **  Poor  Maddy ! " 
again ;  but  this  time  he  added,  *'  since  it  wa# 
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to  be,  it  will  be,  about  the  time; "  and  for 
the  next  hour  he  occupied  himself  with 
arifhrnetieal  calculations  in  his  pocket-book. 


CHAPTER  XXX.         ^ 

QUAIO)  memeI 

In  years  to  come  it  was  destined  to  be  a 
marvel  to  Wilmot  how  he  lived  throug^h  the 
days  and  the  weeks  of  that  time.  If  they 
had  not  been  so  entirely  filled  with  snpreme 
snffering,  with  despairing  effort  —  if  there 
had  been  any  interval,  any  relaxation  from 
the  Immense  task  imposed  upon  him,  he 
might  have  broken  down  under  it.  He 
might  have  said, ''  I  will  not  stay  here,  and 
see  this  woman  whom  I  love  die  in  her 
youth,  in  her  beauty,  in  the  very  springtide 
of  her  life.  I  will  go  away.  I  will  not  see 
It,  at  least ;  I,  who  have  not  the  right  to  shut 
out  all  others,  and  gather  up  the  last  days 
of  her  life  into  a  treasury  of  remembrance, 
in  which  no  other  shall  have  a  share.  No 
man  is  called  upon  to  suffer  that  which  he 
can  avoid.  I  will  go !  '•  But  there  was  no 
time  for  Wilmot,  no  chance  for  him  to  reach 
such  a  conclusion,  to  take  this  supreme  reso- 
lution of  despair.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
Aimily  trouble  was  thrown  upon  him ;  and 
he,  in  comparison  with  whose  grief  that  of 
all  the  others,  except  Kilsyth's,  was  insig- 
nificant, was  the  one  to  whom  all  looked 
for  support  and  hope.  As  for  Ramsay  Calrd, 
he  adopted  the  easy  and  plausible  role  of  a 
sanguine  man.  He  had  the  greatest  possi- 
ble respect  for  Dr.  Wilmot's  opinion,  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  ability;  but  the 
doctor's  talent  gave  him  the  very  best 
grounds  for  security.  He  was  quite  sure 
Wilmot  would  set  Madeleine  all  right.  She 
had  youth  on  her  side  —  and  only  just  tliink 
how  Wilmot  had  "pulled  her  through" 
at  Kilsyth!  And  as  nobody  occupied 
themselves  particularly  with  what  Ramsay 
thought,. he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his 
incorrigijUc  insotidancef  and  to  render  to 
l^r.  Wilmot's  talent  the  original  homage  of 
>pMevlng  It  superior  to  his  Judgment  and 
'his -avowed  conviction.  For  the  rest,  Ram- 
say professed  himself,  and  with  reason,  to 
be  the  <worst  person  In  the  world  in  a  sick- 
room —  no  use,  and  "  awftiUy  fHghtened ; " 
and  aceordingly  he  seldom  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Madeleine's  room,  after  the  dally 
visit  of  A  few  minutes,  which  was  de  rigtieur 
and  during  which  he  invariably  received  the 
same  answers  to  his  Inquiries,  that  she  was 
better — a  statement  which  it  suited  hlra  to 


receive  as  valid,  and  which  he. therefore  did 
so  receive.  Wilmot  saw  very  little  of  him ; 
no  part  of  the  hardness  of  his  task  came  to 
him  from  Madeleine's  husband.  It  was  at 
her  father's  hands  that  Wilmot  suffered 
most,  and  most  constantly.  Kilsyth  held 
two  articles  of  faith  in  connection  with 
Wilmot;  the  first,  that  he  was  infallible  in 
Judgment;  the  second,  that  he  was  inex- 
haustible in  skill  and  resources.  And  now 
these  articles  of  belief  clashed,  and  Kilsyth 
was  swayed  about  between  them,  —  a  prey 
now  to  helpless  grief,  again  to  grouiidleM 
and  unreasonable  hope.  Certainly  Made* 
lelne  was  very  ill.  Wilmot  was  right,  no 
doubt;  but  then  Wilmot  would  save  her: 
he  had  saved  her  before,  when  she  was  also 
very  ill.  Then  the  poor  fkther  would  have 
the  difference  between  fever  and  consump- 
tion, in  point  of  assured  fatality,  forced 
upon  his  attention,  and  an  interval  of  de- 
spair would  set  in.  But  whether  his  mood 
was  hope  or  despair,  an  effort  to  attain  res- 
ignation, or  a  mere  stupor  of  fear  and  grief, 
Wilmot  had  to  witness,  Wilmot  had  to  com- 
bat them  all.  The  old  man  clung  to  th« 
doctor,  with  piteous  eagerness  and  tenacity, 
on  his  way  to  begin  the  watch  over  his  pa- 
tient which  he  maintained  daily  for  hours, 
as  he  had  done  In  the  old  time  at  Kilsyth  — 
time  in  reality  so  lately  past,  but  seeming 
like  an  entire  lifetime  ago.  When  he  left 
her  to  take  the  short  and  troubled  sleep 
which  fell  upon  her  in  the  afternoon ;  in  the 
evening,  when  he  came  again ;  at  night,  after 
he  had  administered  the  medicine  which  wa? 
to  procure  her  a  temporary  reprieve  from 
the  cough,  which  her  father  could  no  longer 
endure  to  hear,  Kilsyth  would  waylay  him, 
beset  him  with  questions,  with  entreaties  — 
or,  worse  still,  look  speechless  into  his  face 
with  Imploring,  haggard  eyes. 

This  to  the  man  for  whom  the  young  life 
ebbing  away,  with  terrific  rapidity,  indeed, . 
but  with  mercil^il  ease  on  the  whole,  was 
the  one  treasure  held  by  the  earth,  so  rich 
for  others,  such  a  wilderness  for  him  1  Yea 
— her  llfb!  When  he  knew  she  was  mar* 
rled,  and  thus  parted  fh>m  him  forever,  hci 
had  thought  the  worst  that  could  have  come 
to  him  had  come.  But  from  the  moment> 
he  had  looked  again  into  the  innocent,sweet 
blue  eyes,  and  read,  with  the  unerring  glance 
of  the  practised  physician,  that  death  waa 
looking  out  at  him  from  them,  he  learned 
hia  error.  Then  too  he  learned  how  much, 
and  with  what  manner  of  love,  he  loved 
Madeleine  Kilsyth. 

"  Give  her  life,  and  not  death,  O  gracloiia 
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Disposer  of  both!  and  I  am  satisflbd  —  and 
I  am  happy  I  Life,  though  I  never  sec  her 
fhce  again;  life,  thongh  she  never  hears  my 
name  spoken,  or  remembers  me  in  her  light- 
est thought;  life,  though  it  be  to  bless  her 
husband,  and  to  transmit  her  name  to  his 
children;  life,  though  mine  be  wasted  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth  I  "  This  was  the  cry 
of  his  soul,  the  utterance  of  the  strong 
man's  anguish.  But  he  knew  it  was  not  to 
be;  the  physician's  eye  had  been  unerring 
indeed. 

Lady  Muriel  bore  herself  on  this,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  irreproachably.  The 
first  enunciation  of  the  doctor's  opinion  had 
startled  her.  She  did  not  love  her  step- 
daughter, but  of  late  she  had  been  on  more 
affectionate  terms  with  her;  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  she  could  learn  that  she  was 
doomed  to  an  early  death  without  terror 
and  grief.  Lady  Muriel  knew  well  how 
unspeakably  dear  to  Kilsyth  his  daughter 
was;  and  apart  fh>m  her  keen  womanly 
sympathies  all  enlisted  for  the  foir  yoimg 
sulferer,  she  felt  with  agonizing  acuteness 
for  her  husband's  sulfering.  The  first  meet- 
ing between  Lady  Muriel  and  Wilmot  had 
been  under  agitating  circumstances;  and 
the  appeal  made  to  him  by  Kilsyth  had  at 
once  established  him  on  the  old  footing 
with  them  •—  a  footing  which  had  not  ex- 
isted previously  in  London,  having  been 
interrupted  by  Wilmot's  domestic  affliction, 
and  the  tacit  but  resolute  opposition  of  Ron- 
ald. Bat  even  then,  in  that  first  interview, 
when  emotion  was  permissible,  when  Dr. 
Wilmot  was  forced  by  his  position  to  make 
a  communication  to  the  fkther  and  brother 
which  even  a  stranger  must  necessarily  have 
Ibund  painfbl,  and  though  he  imposed  super- 
human control  over  his  feelings,  Lady  Mu- 
riel had  seen  the  truth,  or  as  much  of  the 
tnith  as  one  human  being  can  ever  see  of 
the  verities  of  the  heart  of  another.  She 
had  received  him  gravely,  but  so  that,  had 
he  cared  to  interpret  her  manner,  it  might' 
have  told  him  he  was  welcome  in  more  than 
the  sense  of  his  value  in  this  dread  emer- 
gency;  and  it  had  been  a  sensible  relief  to 
Bonald  to  perceive  that  Lady  Muriel  had 
not  suffered  the  pride  and  suspicion  which 
had  dictated  her  remonstrance  to  him  to 
appear  In  any  word  or  look  of  hers  which 
Wilmot  could  perceive.  Bat  when  Lady 
Muriel  was  alone  she  said  to  herself,  bit- 
terly,— 

'*  He  did  love  her,  then ;  he  does  love  her ! 
He  is  awfttlly  changed,  and  this  has  changed 
htm ;  not  her  Illness,  not  the  fear  of  her 


death  —the  change  is  the  work  of  months 
—  but  the  loss  of  her.  Her  marriage  —  this 
has  made  his  life  valueless,  this  has  made 
him  what  he  Is."  Then  she  remained  for  a 
long  time  sunk  in  thought,  her  dark  eyes 
shaded  by  her  hand.  At  length  she  said, 
half  aloud,  — 

<*  She  is  not  all  to  be  pitied,  even  if  this 
be  indeed  true  and  past  remedy.  She  haa 
been  well  beloved." 

There  was  a  whole  history  of  solitude  and 
vain  aspiration  in  the  words.  Had  not  she 
too,  Lady  Muriel  Kilsyth,  been  well  beloved  t 
True ;  but  all  the  homage,  all  the  devotion 
of  an  inferior  nature,  could  not  satisfy  hers. 
This  woman  would  be  content  only  with 
the  love  of  a  man  her  intellectual  superior, 
her  master  in  strength  of  purpose  and  of 
^ill.  She  had  seen  him ;  ho  had  come ;  and 
he  loved  not  her,  but  the  simple  girl  with 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  who  was  dying, 
and  whom  he  would  love  faithfhlly  when  she 
should  be  dead.  Lady  Muriel  did  not  de- 
ceive herself.  She  had  the  perfect  compie- 
hension  of  Wilmot  which  occult  sympathy 
gives  —  she  knew  that  he  would  never  love 
another  woman.  She  knew,  when  she  re- 
called the  incfRible  moumfhlness  which  sat 
upon  his  fiEice,  not  the  garment  of  an  occa- 
sion, but  the  habitual  expression  which  it 
had  taken,  that  the  hope  which  but  for  her 
might  have  been  realized,  had  been  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  his  life.  It  was  over  now; 
and  he  was  beaten  by  fleite,  by  death,  by 
Lady  Muriel's  will.  He  would  lay  down  his 
arms ;  he  would  never  struggle  again. 

Knowing  this.  Lady  Muriel  dreamed 
no  more.  The  vision  of  a  love  which, 
pure  and  blameless,  would  have  elevated, 
fortified,  and  sweetened  her  life,  faded  never 
to  return.  Her  gentle  step-daughter,  who 
would  have  been  Incapable  of  such  a  thought 
or  such  a  wish,  had  she  known  how  Lady 
Muriel  had  acted  towards  her,  was  at  that 
moment  amply  avenged. 

In  vain  she  had  labored  to  effect  this  love- 
less marriage;  in  vain  she  had  placed  In 
the  untrustworthy  hands  of  Ramsay  Caird 
the  happiness  and  the  fbrtane  of  her  hus- 
band's beloved  daughter;  in  vain  had  she 
been  deaf  to  the  truer,  better  promptings 
of  her  conscience,  to  the  haunting  thought 
of  the  responsibility  which  she  had  under- 
taken towards  the  girl,  to  the  remembrance 
of  Madeleine's  dead  mother,  which  some* 
times  came  to  her  and  troubled  her  sorely; 
in  vain  had  she  tempted  that  dread  and  in 
exorable  law  of  retribution,  which  migh« 
fUl  upon  the  heads  of  her  own  children. 
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How  mad,  how  guilty,  she  had  been !  She 
flaw  it  all  now  ,•  she  understood  it  all  now. 
How  could  she,  who  had  learned  to  com- 
prehend, to  appreciate  Wilmot,  — how  could 
she  have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  any 
sentiment  once  really  entertained  by  him 
could  be  light  and  passing !  She  recognized, 
with  respect  at  least,  if  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  humiliation,  the  truth,  the  strength, 
the  eternal  duration  of  Wilmot*s  love  for 
Madeleine.  Truly,  many  things,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  beautiftil  young  form,  were  des- 
tined to  go  down  into  the  grave  of  Made- 
leine Kilsyth. 

There  was  so  much  similarity  between 
the  thoughts  of  Lady  Muriel  and .  those  of 
CUudleigh  Wilmot,  that  he  too,  after  that 
first  visit,  which  bad  shown  him  the  dying 
girl  and  revealed  to  him  how  he  loved  her, 
pondered  also  upon  an  unconscious  ven- 
geance fulfilled. 

Mabel  I  She  had  died  in  his  absence, 
neglected  by  him,  inflicting  upon  him  an 
agonizing  doubt,  almost  a  certainty,  but  at 
least  a  doubt  never  to  be  resolved  in  this 
world  —  a  dread  never  to  be  set  at  rest. 
He  did  not  believe  that  had  ho  been  with 
her  he  could  have  saved  her ;  but  no  mat- 
ter; he  had  stayed  away;  he  had  given  to 
another  the  love,  the  care,  the  time,  the 
skill,  that  should  have  been  hers,  that  were 
her  right  by  every  law  human  and  divine, 
and  now  I  The  woman  he  had  preferred  to 
her,  the  woman  by  whose  side  he  had  lin- 
gered, the  woman  he  loved,  was  dying,  and 
he  had  come  to  her  aid  too  late !  He  could 
see  her,  it  was  true;  he  might  be  with  her; 
it  was  possible  he  might  hear  her  last  words, 
might  see  her  draw  her  last  breath ;  but  she 
was  lost  to  him,  lost  unwon,  lost  forever, 
as  Mabel  had  been!  It  was  late  in  the 
night  before  Wilmot  had  sufiiciently  mas- 
tered these  thoughts  and  the  emotions  which 
they  aroused  to  be  able  to  apply  himself  to 
studying  the  details  of  Madeleine's  case, 
and  arranging  his  plan,  not  indeed  of  cure, 
bat  of  alleviation. 

Among  the  letters  awaiting  his  attention 
there  was  one  from  Mrs.  Prendergast.  She 
requested  him  to  call  on  her;  she  wished  to 
consult  him  concerning  the  matter  they  had 
talked  of.  The  following  morning  he  wrote 
her  a  line  saying  he  could  not  attend  to  any- 
thing for  the  present ;  and  subsequently  Hen- 
rietta learned  ttom  Mrs.  Charlton,  through 
Mrs.  M'Diarmid,  that  Wilmot  had  consented 
to  act  as  physician  to  Mrs.  Caird,  whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  In  hopeless  consumption. 

Henrietta  went  home  grave  and  pensive, 


thinking  much  of  her  dead  Mend,  Mabel 
Wilmot. 

Time  had  gone  inexorably  on  since  that 
day,  laden  every  hour  of  it  with  grief  to 
Wilmot,  with  immense  and  complicated 
responsibility,  with  the  dread  of  the  rapidly- 
approaching  end.  There  had  been  hours 
—  no,  not  hours,  moments  —  when  he  al- 
most persuaded  himself  that  ho  might 
be  wrong,  that  it  was  still  time,  that  a 
warm  climate  might  yet  avail.  But  the 
delusion  was  only  momentary ;  and  he  had 
told  Madeleine's  father  and  brother  ft>om  the 
first  that  she  was  unfit  for  a  journey,  that 
the  most  merclfUl  course  was  to  let  her  die 
at  home  in  peace,  among  the  people  and  the 
things  to  whom  and  to  which  she  was  ac- 
customed. He  understood  the  attachment 
of  an  invalid  to  the  inanimate  objects 
around  her ;  an  attachment  stron^y  devel- 
oped in  Madeleine,  whose  dressing-room, 
where  she  lay  on  the  sofa  all  day,  contained 
all  her  girlish  treasures.  She  was  always 
awake  early  in  the  morning,  and  anxious  to 
be  carried  from  her  bed  to  her  sofa,  whence 
she  would  wistfully  watch  the  door  until  it 
opened  and  admitted  Wilmot.  Then  she 
would  smile  —  such  a  happy  smile,  tool 
Only  a  pale  reflection  in  point  of  brightness, 
it  is  true,  of  the  radiant  smile  of  the  past, 
but  fhll  of  the  old  trust  and  happiness  and 
peace.  Her  father  came  early,  too,  and  re- 
ceived the  report  of  how  she  had  passed  the 
night,  and  controlled  himself  wonderfully, 
poor  old  manl  for  agitation  and  disquiet 
were  very  bad  for  his  darling;  and  he  was 
strengthened  by  Wilmot's  example.  It 
never  occurred  to  Kilsyth  to  remember  that 
Wilmot  was  "  only  the  doctor,"  and  there- 
fore might  well  be  calm;  he  never  reasoned 
about  WUmot  at  all  — he  only  felt  and 
trusted.  The  world  outside  the  sick-room 
went  on  as  usual.  Within  it  Madeleine 
Caird  lay  dying,  not  poetically,  not  of  the 
fanclfbl  extinction  which  consumption  be* 
comes  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  and  the  ro« 
mancer,  but  of  the  genuine,  veritable, 
terrible  disease,  not  to  be  robbed  by  wealth, 
or  even  by  comfort  or  skill,  of  its  terrors. 
Those  who  know  what  is  meant  when  a 
person  is  said  to  be  dying  of  consumption  \ 
need  no  amplication  of  the  awful  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase.  Those  who  do  not  — 
may  they  remain  In  their  ignorance ! 

And  Madeleine?  Amid  the  contending 
emotions,  amid  the  varied  sufibrlng  which 
surrounded  her,  and  had  all  lt9  origin  in 
her,  how  was  it  with  Madeleine?  On  the 
whole,  it  was  well.    A  strange  phrase  ta 
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apply  to  a  young  woman,  a  yonng  wife,  an 
idolized  daughter,  who  was  d.ving  thus,  of 
a  disease  which  kills  more  thoroughly,  so 
to  speak,  than  any  other,  doing  its  dread 
office  with  slowness,  and  marking  its  prog- 
ress day  by  day.  She  knew  slie  was  dying, 
though  sometimes  she  did  not  feel  it  very 
keenly ;  the  idea  did  not  come  to  her  as  re- 
lating to  herself,  but  with  a  sort  of  outside 
meaning.  This  dulness  would  last  for  days, 
and  then  she  woald  be  struck  by  the  truth 
again,  and  would  realize  it  with  all  the 
strength  of  mind  and  body  left  to  her. 
Realize  it,  not  to  be  terrified  by  it,  not  to 
resist  it,  not  to  appeal  against  it,  but  to  ac- 
cept it,  to  acquiesce  in  it,  to  be  satisfied  and 
profoundly  quiet.  Madeleine's  notions  of 
God  and  eternity  were  vague,  like  those  of 
most  young  people.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  carcfUl  observance  of  the  forms  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  she 
had  always  had  a  certain  devotional  turn, 
wliich  accompanies  good  taste  and  purity  of 
mind  in  young  girls.  'But  she  had  never 
looked  at  life  or  death  seriously,  in  the  true 
beusc,  at  all.  Sentimentally  she  had  con- 
sidered both,  extensively  of  course ;  had  she 
not  read  all  the  poetry  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on,  and  a  vast  number  of  essays? 
Of  late  a  voice  whose  tones  she  had  never 
before  heard,  still  and  small,  had  spoken  to 
her  —  spoken  much  and  solemnly  in  her 
girlish  heart,  and  had  taught  her,  in  the 
silent  suflbring  and  doubt,  the  unseen  strug- 
gle she  had  undergone,  great  tilings.  She 
kept  her  own  counsel ;  she  listened,  and  was 
still;  and  the  chain  of  earth  fell  from  her 
fair  soul  while  yet  it  held  her  ftilr  fonn  in 
its  coil  a  little  longer.  Madeleine  had 
looked  into  her  life  to  find  the  meaning  of 
her  Creator  in  it.  She  had  found  it,  and  she 
was  ready  for  the  summons,  which  was  not 
to  tarry  long. 

One  ilay,  when  she  had  told  Wilmot  that 
she  was  wonderfully  easy,  had  had  quite  a 
good  night,  and  had  hardly  coughed  at  all 
since  morning,  he  was  sitting  by  her  sofa, 
and  she,  lying  with  her  face  turned  towards 
him,  had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep.  He  drew 
a  coverlet  closely  round  her,  and  signed  to 
the  nurse  that  she  might  leave  the  room. 
Then  he  sat  quite  still,  his  face  rigid,  his 
bands  clasped,  looking  at  her;  looking  at 
the  thin  pale  face,  with  the  blazing  spots  of 
ted  upon  the  cheek-bones,  with  the  darkened 
eyelids,  the  sunken  temples,  the  dry,  red 
lips,  the  damp,  limp,  golden  hair.  As,  in  a 
phantasmagoria,  the  days  at  Kilsyth  passed 
before  Mm;  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  day 


the  nurse  had  asked  him  whether  the  golden 
hair  muf$t  be  cut  off,  the  day  he  had  pro- 
nounced her  out  of  danger.  Outwardly 
calm  and  stern,  what  a  storm  of  angui.sh  he 
was  tossed  upon!  Words  and  looks  and 
little  incidents  —  small  things,  but  infinite 
to  him  — came  up  and  tormented  him. 
Then  came  a  sense  of  unreality;  it  could 
not  be;  it  wns  not  the  same  Madeleine;  this 
was  not  Kilsiyth*s  beautiftil  daughter.  His 
hands  went  up  to  his  face,  and  a  gtoan 
burst  tvom  his  lips.  The  sound  frightened 
him.  He  looked  at  her  again;  and  as  he 
looked,  her  eyes  opened,  and  she  began  to 
speak.  Then  came  the  frightftil,  the  inevi- 
table cough.  He  lifted  her  upon  his  arm, 
kneeling  by  her  side,  and  the  paroxysm 
passed  over.  Then  she  looked  at  him  very 
gently  and  sweetly,  and  said,  — 

*•  Are  we  quite  alone  ?  " 

«« Yes." 

"  Do  you  remember  one  night  at  Kilsyth, 
when  I  was  very  ill,  I  asked  you  whether  I 
was  going  to  die?" 

«*  I  remember,"  he  said,  with  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep  down  a  sob. 

"And  I  told  you  I  was  very  glad  when 
you  said,  *  No.*    Do  you  remember?  " 

u  Yes  —  I  remember." 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him ;  her  blue 
eyes  were  as  steady  as  they  were  bright. 
"If  I  asked  you,  but  I  don't  —  I  don't " — 
she  put  out  her  wasted  hand.  He  took  the 
thin  fingers  in  his,  and  trembled  at  their 
touch —  "  because  I  know  — but  if  I  did, 
you  would  not  make  me  the  same  answer 
now.** 

He  did  not  speak,  he  did  not  look  at  her ; 
but  her  eyes  pertinaciously  sought  his,  and 
he  was  forced  to  meet  them.  She  smiled 
again,  and  her  fingers  clasped  themselves 
round  his. 

"  You  win  always  be  papa's  friend,**  she 
said.  "  Poor  papa  —  he  will  miss  me  very 
much ;  the  girls  are  too  young  as  yet.  And 
Ronald  —  I  have  something  to  say  to  yoa 
about  Ronald.  Sit  here,  close  to  me,  In 
papa's  chair,  and  listen.** 

He  changed  his  seat  In  obedience  to  her, 
and  listened ;  his  head  bent  down,  and  her 
golden  hair  almost  touching  his  shoulder. 

"  Something  came  between  Ronald  and 
me  for  a  little  while,**  she  said,  her  low 
voice,  which  had  hardly  lost  its  sweetness 
at  all,  thrilling  the  listener  with  inexpressi- 
ble pain.  "  I  cannot  tell  what  exactly ;  but 
It  is  all  over  now,  and  he  is  — as  he  used  to 
be  —  the  best  and  kindest  of  brothers.  But 
there  is  some  one  —  not  papa;  I  am  not 
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talking  of  poor  papa  now —better  and 
kinder  still.  Do  you  know  whom  I  mean  ?  " 
Ihe  sweet,  steady  blue  eyes  looked  at  him 
quite  innocent  and  unabashed.  '*I  mean 
you.** 

*<  Me  1  "  he  said,  looking  up  hastily ; 
"me!" 

'*Yes;  best  and  kindest  of  all  to  me. 
And  when  Ronald  will  not  have  me  any 
longer,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  to  be  his 
fdend  too.  They  say  he  is  hard  in  his  dis- 
position and  his  ways ;  he  never  was  to  me, 
but  ouce  for  a  little  while ;  and  I  should 
like  him  to  see  you  often,  and  be  with  yon 
much,  that  he  may  be  reminded  of  me.  As 
long  as  he  remembers  me  he  will  not  be 
hard  to  any  one ;  and  he  will  remember  me 
whenever  he  sees  you." 

Thus  the  sister  interpreted  the  brother's 
late  repentance,  and  endeavored  to  render 
it  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  two  men  whom 
she  loved. 

"  When  you  left  .Kilsyth,"  she  said,  "  and 
came  here,  and  when  I  heard  the  dreadflil 
affliction  that  had  befallen  you,  it  made  me 
very  unhappy.  It  seemed,  some  how,  awftil 
to  me  that  sorrow  should  have  come  to  you 
through  me." 

"  It  did  not,"  he  replied.  "  Don't  think 
so ;  don't  say  so !  Did  any  one  tell  you  so? 
It  would  have  come  all  the  same " 

"It  would  not,"  she  said,  solemnly;  "it 
would  not.  If  I  never  felt  it  before,  I  must 
have  come  to  feel  it  now,  that  I  caused  un- 
consciously a  dreadfhl  misfortune.  You  are 
here  with  me;  you  make  suffering,  you 
make  death,  light  and  easy  to  me.  And 
you  were  away  from  her  when  she  was  dy- 
ing, who  had  a  right  to  look  for  you  by  her 
side.  I  hope  she  has  forgiven  me  where  all 
Is  forgiven." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a 
while.  Wilmot's  agony  was  quite  beyond 
description,  and  almost  beyond  even  his 
power  of  self-control.  Madeleine  was  quite 
calm;  but  the  bright  red  spots  had  faded 
away  Arom  her  cheek-bones  and  she  was 
deadly  pale.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
fUce  —  eagerly,  despairingly,  as  though  he 
would  have  fixed  it  before  them  forever,— a 
white  phantom  to  beset,  of  his  tree  will, 
all  his  future  life.  Another  racking  fit  of 
coughing  came  on,  and  then,  when  it  had 
subsided,  Madeleine  fell  again  into  one  of 
the  sudden,  short  sleeps  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her,  and  which  told  Wilmot  so 
plainly  of  the  progress  of  exhaustion.  It 
was  only  of  a  few  minutes'  duration ;  and 
when  she  again  awoke,  her  cheeks  had  the 


red  spots  on  them  once  more.  He  watched 
her  more  and  more  eagerly,  to  see  if  she 
would  resume  the  tone  in  which  she  had 
been  speaking,  and  which,  while  It  tortured 
him  to  listen  to  it,  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  interrupt  or  interdict.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle, a  very  little  more  excitement  in  the 
voice  and  in  the  eyes,  as  she  said,  — 

"  You  are  not  going  to  be  a  doetw  any 
more,  they  tell  me,  now  that  you  are  a  rich 
man." 

"  Ko,"  he  ss^d,  in  a  low,  but  bitter  tone. 
"  I  am  done  with  doctoring.  All  my  skill 
and  knowledge  have  availed  me  nofJihag, 
and  they  are  nothing  to  me  any  more." 

"  Nothing  I    And  why  ?  *• 

"Oh,  Madeleine,"  he  said, —  and  as  he 
spoke  he  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  sofa 
on  which  she  lay,  —  "  how  can  yon  ask  me  ? 
What  have  they  done  for  me?  They  have 
not  saved  you.  I  asked  nothing  else — no 
other  reward  for  all  ray  years  of  labor  and 
study  and  poverty  and  insignificance  — 
nothing  but  this.  Even  at  Kilsyth,  when 
you  had  the  fever,  I  asked  nothing  else. 
I  got  it  then,  for  they  did  save  you.  Yes, 
thank  God,  they  did  save  you  then  for  a 
little  time !  But  now,  now "  And,  for- 
getful of  the  agitation  of  his  patient,  for- 
getful of  everything  in  this  supreme  agony, 
Chudleigh  Wilmot  hid  his  face  In  the  cov- 
erlet of  the  sofa  and  wept  —  wept  the  burn- 
ing and  distracting  tears  it  is  so  dreadful  to 
see  a  man  shed.  Madeleine  raised  herself 
up,  and  tried  to  lift  his  head  in  her  feeble, 
wasted  hands.  Then  he  recovered  himself 
with  a  tremendous  effort,  and  was  calm. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  having  said 
what  you  have  heard.  Madeleine,  there  is 
no  sin,  no  shame,  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  I  will  tell  it  to  your  father  and  your 
brother  yet;  I  would  tell  it  to  your  hus- 
band, Madeleine.  When  I  went  away  Arom 
England,  I  took  a  vision  with  me.  It  was, 
that  I  might  return  some  time  and  ask  for 
your  love.  It  faded,  Madeleine;  but  I 
claim,  as  the  one  solitary  consolation  which . 
life  can  ever  bring  me,  to  tell  you  this :  yoa 
are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved." 

Madeleine  looked  at  him  still;  the  color 
rose  higher  and  brighter  on  her  wasted 
cheeks ;  the  light  blazed  up  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Did  you  love  ijne,"  she  said,  "  because 
you  saved  my  lifte?" 

"I  don't  know,  child.    I  loved  you— I 

loved  youl     That  is  all  I  know.     I  know 

I  ought  not  to  say  it  now ;  but  I  must,  I 

must!" 

I     "Hush!"  she  said;  "and  don't  shiver 
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there,  and  don't  cry.  It  is  not  for  Bx^ch  as 
you  to  do  cither."  He  resumed  his  seat; 
she  gave  him  her  hand  again,  and  lay  still 
looking  at  him --looking  at  him  with  her 
blae  eyes  ftiU  of  the  inexplicably  awfhl  look 
which  comes  into  the  eyes  of  the  dying. 
After  a  while  she  smiled. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  told  me,"  she  said. 
*'  People  said  yon  nerer  cared  for  the  pa- 
tient, only  for  the  case;  but  since  you  have 
been  here  I  have  known  that  was  not  true. 
It  l9  better  as  it  Is.  If  your  vision  had 
come  true,  I  must  have  died  all  the  same, 
and  then  it  would  have  been  harder.  It  is 
easier  now." 

Another  fit  of  coughing  —  a  fMghtfhl  par- 
oxysm this  time.  Wilmot  rang  for  the 
nurse,  and  Kilsyth  and  Lady  Muriel  entered 
the  room  with  her. 

Several  hours  later  Madeleine  was  lying 
in  the  same  place,  still,  tranquil,  and  at 
ease.  She  had  a  long  Interval  of  respite 
firom  the  cough,  and  was  cheerftil,  even 
bright.  Her  father  was  there,  and  Ronald ; 
Lady  Muriel  also,  but  sitting  at  some  dis- 
tance Arom  her,  and  looking  very  sad. 

When  the  time  came  at  which  Madeleine 
was  to  be  removed  to  her  bed,  Ronald  and 
Wilmot  took  leave ;  the  first  for  the  night, 
the  second  to  return  an  hour  later,  and  give 
final  instructions  to  the  nurse. 

Wilmot's  left  hand  hung  down  by  his  side 
as  he  stood  near  her,  and  Madeleine  touched 
a  ring  upon  his  little  finger. 

'*  What  is  the  motto  on  that  ring?  "  she 
asked." 

<'The  mitranslatable  French  phrase, 
which  I  always  think  is  like  a  shrug  in 
words :  Quand  wi^w,"  he  replied. 

The  ring  was  the  seal-ring  which  his 
wife  had  been  used  to  wear.  It  struck  him 
with  a  new  and  piercing  pain,  amid  all  the 
pains  of  this  dreadAil  day,  that  Madeleine 
shoold  have  noticed  it,  and  reminded  him 
of  it  then. 

''«»  Quand  mime,^  she  said  softly.j  «*  Not- 
withstanding, even  so  —  ah,  it  can't  be  said 
in  English,  but  it  means  the  same  in  every 
tongue."  He  bent  over  her,  no  one  was 
near,  her  eyes  met  his;  she  said,  *'I  am 
teiy  happy  —  very  happy,  quand  mime  t " 

Wilmot  went  home  and  sat  down  to  think 
—to  think  over  the  words  he  had  spoken 
and  heard.  He  was  overpowered  with  the 
fiitigne,  the  excitement,  the  emotion  of  the 
day.  A  thousand  confbsed  images  fioated 
before  his  weary  eyes;  the  room  seemed 


tUU  of  phantoms.  Was  this  illness?  Could 
it  be  possible?  Ko,  that  must  not  be;  he 
could  not  be  ill ;  he  had  not  time.  After  — 
yes,  after,  illness  —  anything  I  but  not  yet. 
He  called  for  wine  and  bread,  and  ate  and 
drank.  His  thoughts  became  clearer,  and 
arranged  themselves;  then  he  became  ab- 
sorbed in  reficction.  He  told  his  servant 
he  should  require  the  carriage  in  an  hour, 
and,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  hall,  he  started 
up,  thinking  the  time  had  come.  He  opened 
his  study-door,  and  called,  — 

'<  Is  that  the  brougham,  Stephen?  " 

**  Ko,  sir,"  said  the  man,  presenting  him- 
self with  an  air  of  having  something  impor- 
tant to  say. 

<«  What  is  it,  then?"  said  Wilmot  iropa* 
tiently. 

**A  messenger  flrom  Brook-street,  sir; 
Captain  Kilsyth's  man,  sir." 

Wilmot  went  out  into  the  hall.  The  man 
was  there,  looking  pale  and  frightened. 

"  What  is  it,  Martin?  what  is  it?  " 

*<  Captain  Kilsyth  sent  me,  sir,  to  let  yon 
know  that  Mrs.  Caird  is  dead,  sir,  —  a  few 
minutes  after  you  left,  sir.  Went  off*  like  a 
lamb.  They  didn't  know  it,  sir,  till  the 
nurse  came  to  lift  her  into  bed." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FOBLOBK. 

Ybs,  she  was  dead ;  had  died  with  a  smile 
upon  her  lips ;  had  died  at  peace  and  charity 
with  all;  had  died  knowing  that  the  man 
whom  she  had  looked  up  to  and  reverenced, 
had  loved  with  all  the  pure  and  guileless 
love  of  her  young  heart,  had  loved  her  also, 
and  had  so  loved  her  that  he  had  snflbred  in 
silence,  and  only  spoken  when  the  confes- 
sion could  bring  no  remorse  to  her,  even  no 
longing  regret  for  what  might  have  been. 
Even  no  longing  regret?  Ko!  *<Hapiy, 
quand  mhne*  were  the  last  words  that  ever 
passed  her  lips;  "happy,  quand  rnhne**-^ 
she  had  been  something  to  him  after  all! 
In  the  few  short  and  fieetlng  hours  which 
she  had  passed  between  hearing  Chudleigh 
Wilmot's  confession,  wrung  fh>m  his  heart 
by  the  great  agony  which  possessed  him, 
she  had  pondered  over  the  words  wnich  he 
had  spoken  with  inexpressible  delight. 
What  can  we  tell,  we  creatures  moulded  in 
coarser  clay,  creatures  of  baser  passions, 
soiled  in  the  perpetual  contact  with  earth. 
Its  mean  fiaars  and  gross  aspirations,  if  as- 
pirations they  may  be  called, — what  can 
we  tell  of  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl  like 
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this?  Death,  which  we  contemplate  as  the 
King  of  Terrors,  threatening  ns  with  his 
uplifted  dart,  and  destined  to  drag  us  away 
from  the  stage  of  life,  bright  with  its  taw- 
dry tinsel  and  its  garish  splendor,  came  to 
her  in  softer  and  more  kindly  guise.  For 
months  she  had  been  expecting  the  advent  of 
the  "  shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot,"  in 
whose  gentle  embrace  she  knew  that  she  must 
shortly  And  herself.  Those  around  her,  her 
loving,  doating  father.  Lady  Muriel,  Ron- 
ald, softened  by  the  silent  contemplation 
of  her  gradually-decreasing  strength,  the 
daily  ebbing  of  physical  force,  the  daily 
loosening  of  even  the  slight  hold  on  life 
which  she  possessed,  visible  even  to  his 
unpractised  eyes,  —  none  of  these  had  the 
smallest  idea  that  the  frail  delicate  creature, 
round  whose  couch  they  stood  day  by  day 
with  forced  smiles  and  feigned  hope,  knew 
better  than  any  of  them,  better  even  than  he 
whose  professional  skill  had  never  been 
brought  into  such  play,  how  swiftly  the  cur- 
rent of  her  life  was  bearing  her  on  to  the 
great  rapids  of  Eternity.  And  if  before  she 
had  heard  those  burning  words,  intensified 
by  the  agony  shown  in  the  choking  voice 
in  which  they  found  their  utterance,  she  had 
been  able  calmly  and  not  unwillingly  to 
contemplate  her  fate,  how  much  greater 
had  been  her  resignation,  how  much  more 
readily  did  she  accept  the  flat  when  she 
learned  that  the  one  love  of  her  life  had  been 
returned;  and  that,  despite  of  all  that  had 
come  between  them,  despite  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  dread  barrier  which  had  appar- 
ently so  effectually  separated  them  from 
each  other,  the  man  who  had  been  to  her 
fyr  beyond  all  others  had  singled  her  out  as 
the  object  of  his  adoration  1 

In  those  few  last  earthly  hours  the  ''what 
might  have  been "  had  passed  through  her 
mind,  and  passed  away  again,  leaving  be- 
hind it  no  trace  of  anguish  or  remorse. 
Kot  only  to  Wilmot  had  the  time  since  their 
first  acquaintance  at  Kilsyth  passed  in  re- 
view in  phantasmagoric  semblance ;  Made- 
leine had  often  gone  through  such  scenes  in 
the  short  drama,  recollecting  every  detail, 
remembering  much  which  had  been  over- 
looked even  in  his  rapid  summary.  '*  What 
might  have  been!**  Even  suppose  the 
dearest,  the  only  real  aspirations  of  her 
heart  had  been  accomplished,  and  she  had 
become  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  wife,  would  not 
the  inevitable  end  have  had  additional  dis- 
tress and  misery  to  both  of  them?  The 
Inevitable  end  I  for  she  must  have  (Jied— 
she  knew  that;  not  for  one  instant  did  she 


imagine  that  any  combination  of  circam- 
stances  different  from  what  had  actually  oc- 
curred  could  have  averted  or  postponed  the 
frilfllment  of  the  dread  decree.  Her  mar- 
ried life  had  not  been  specially  happy; 
then  should  she-  not  have  less  regret  in 
leaving  it  ?  Would  not  the  pangs  of  part- 
ing be  robbed  of  half  their  bitterness  by 
the  knowledge  that  her  husband  left  behind 
would  not  sink  under  the  blow?  What 
might  have  been !  Ah,  Wilmot  would  feel 
her  loss  acutely,  she  knew  that;  the  one 
outburst  of  grief,  of  passionate  tenderaoss 
and  heartfelt  agony  which  had  escaped  him 
had  told  her  that;  but  he  would  feel  it  less 
than  if  what  might  have  been  had  been,  and 
she.  had  been  taken  away  from  him  in  the 
early  days  of  their  love  and  happiness. 

A  notion  that  such  thoughts  as  these 
might  have  filled  the  mind  of  her  for  whom 
they  mourned  occurred  to  each  of  those  by 
whom  the  dead  girl  was  really  loved,  not 
indeed  at  once  nor  simultaneously,  but  at 
divers  times,  as  they  pondered  over  the 
blank  which  her  loss  had  left  in  their  lives. 
Among  this  number  Mr.  Ramsay  Caird  was 
not  to  be  reckoned.  The  solemn  announce- 
ment which,  at  his  own  request,  Dr.  Wilmot 
had  made  to  him  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
his  wife's  recovery  and  the  probable  short 
duration  of  her  illness  had  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  young  man.  What  were  the 
motives  which  prompted  him  were  known 
to  himself  alone ;  but  the  insouciance ^  to  use 
the  mildest  terra  for  it,  which  had  prompted 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  sho/t  married 
life  seemed  in  no  way  diminished  even  by 
the  dread  news  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
seen  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  had  asked  him  his 
opinion;  that  that  Opinion  had  been  very 
serious,  and  to  some  persons  would  have 
been  alarming,  but  that  he  was  not  easily 
alarmed,  and  that  he  was  utterly  and  entire- 
ly incredulous  in  the  present  instance. 
Madeleine  had  a  bad  cough,  and  was  natu- 
rally delicate  on  her  chest,  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  she  did  not  wrap  up  enough  when 
she  went  out,  and  sat  in  draughts ;  but  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  all  went  on  about 
her — well,  they  would  find  that  he  was 
right,  and  then  they  would  be  sorry  they  had 
listened  to  any  such  nonsense.  He  said 
this  to  Lady  Muriel ;  for  both  Kilsyth  and 
Ronald  shrunk  firom  any  communicatioo 
with  him.  Bitterest  among  all  the  bitter 
feelings  which  oppressed  these  two  men,  so 
different  in  mind  and  spirit,  but  with  their 
love  centred  on  the  same  object,  was  the 
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thought  that  they  had  given  ap  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  treasure  to  one  who  was  utter- 
ly unworthy  of  it,  and,  as  one  of  them  at 
least  confessed  to  himself  with  keen  re- 
morse, had  blighted  two  lives  by  unreason- 
ing and  short-sighted  pride. 

So,  while  his  young  wife  had  been  gradu- 
ally declining,  Bamsay  Caird  had  made  very 
little  alteration  in  the  mode  of  life  which  he 
had  thought  fit  to  pursue  since  the  earliest 
days  of  his  marriage.  Belying  principally 
ou  the  fact,  which  he  was  constantly  urging, 
that  he  was  of  '*  no  use,"  he  absented  him- 
self more  and  more  ttom  his  home;  and 
when  '*  doing  duty  "  there,  as  he  phrased  it, 
strove  in  no  way  to  hide  the  dislike  with 
which  he  regarded  the  irksome  task.  Com- 
panionship was  necessary  to  Ramsay  Caird, 
and  was  not  to  be  obtained,  he  found,  among 
the  class  with  whom  since  his  arrival  in 
London  and  his  domestication  in  Brook- 
street  he  had  been  accustomed  to  associate. 
The  men  who  had  been  pleasantly  familiar 
with  him  in  those  days  stood  aloof,  and 
seemed  by  no  means  anxious  to  continue 
the  acquaintance.  They  had  come,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  dined  in  the  little 
red-iiocked  tank  in  Squab-street,  but  that 
was  principally  for  Madeleine's  sake;  and 
when  rumors  as  to  the  newly-founded 
manage  grew  rife,  and  more  especially  after 
Tommy  Toshington's  delightful  story  of  see- 
ing Caird  at  Madame  Favorita*s  door  had 
got  wind,  the  men  generally  agreed  that  he 
was  a  bad  lot,  and  fought  as  shy  of  him  as  was 
compatible  with  common  politeness.  For 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  loose  living  Bene- 
dick, the  married  man  who  glories  in  his 
own  escapades  and  taliss  with  unctuous 
smack  of  his  dissipations.  Is  generally 
shunned  by  those  men  of  his  own  set,  who 
are  by  no  means  strait-laced,  and  forced  to 
seek  his  company  in  a  lower  grade. 

Bamsay  C^aird  began  to  be  bored  and  op- 
pressed by  his  wife's  illness,  and  by  the 
constant  presence  of  her  father  and  brother 
at  his  house.  It  is  true  that  he  never  saw 
these  unwelcome  visitors,  —  on  both  sides 
any  meeting  was  studiously  avoided,  — but 
he  could  not  help  knowing  of  their  being 
constantly  with  the  invalid;  and  his  own 
conscience,  as  much  of  it  as  he  had  ever 
possessed,  did  not  faU  to  tell  him  what  must 
be  their  indubitable  opinion  of  him  and  his 
conduct.  The  companions  too  with  whom 
he  had  taken  up — for  Bamsay  Cafard  was  es- 
sentially gregarious,  and  especially  during 
the  last  few  months  had  found  the  impossi- 
bility of  living  without  excitement — the 
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new  companions  with  whom  he  consorted, 
and  who  were  principally  half- sporting,  half- 
military,  whole,  raffish  adventurers,  always 
well  dressed,  and  retaining  a  certain  hold  on 
society,  where  they  once  had  been  well  re- 
ceived,—  these  men  encouraged  Caird  in 
his  dislike  to  his  home,  and  ai^sisted  him  in 
the  Invention  of  plausible  excuses  to  get 
away  from  it.  The  fact  that  he  had  '*  guue 
on  to  the  turf,**  which  he  had  at  first  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  his  connections 
in  Brook-street  from  becoming  acquaiutod 
with,  and  which,  when  some  kind  common 
Ariend  had  told  them  of  U,  struck  Kilsyth 
with  silent  horror,  and  aroused  mu(  h  burn- 
ing and  outspoken  indignation  in  Ronald, 
was  now  put  forward  on  every  occasion. 
Just  as  though  it  had  been  a  legitimate 
business  on  which  he  was  employed. 
** Meetings**  were  constantly  taking  place 
all  over  the  country  at  which  his  attendance 
was  indispensable,  and  he  was  soon  well 
known  as  one  of  the  regular  ft>equenters  of 
the  betting-ring.  On  his  return  the  servants, 
in  Squab-street  could  generally  tell  what 
had  been  the  result  of  his  betting  specula- 
tions ;  but  only  to  them  and  to  one  other 
person  did  he  ever  show  his  temper.  And 
that  one  other  person  was  Lady  Muriel,  — 
the  proud  Lady  Muriel,^  who  in  all  matters 
between  her  husband  and  this  roan,  who  by 
her  instrumentality  had  become  the  husband 
of  her  husband's  daughter,  had  to  be  the  go- 
between  ;  to  her  it  was  left  to  soften  his 
irregularities  and  gloss  them  over  as  best 
she  might,  and  she  alone  possessed  his  con- 
fidence. To  be  the  coi\fi.larUe  of  a  gambler 
and  the  apologist  for  a  debauchee  was 
scarcely  what  Lady  Muriel  had  expected 
when  she  gave  her  pledge  to  dying  Stewart 
Caird,  and  when  she  intrigued  and  manoeu- 
vred so  successfhlly  in  gaining  her  step- 
daughter's hand  for  Ramsay. 

Three  days  before  Madeleine's  death  Ram- 
say Caird  announced  to  Lady  Muriel,  whom 
he  stopped  as  she  was  about  to  ascend  the 
stairs  to  the  inv(ilid's  room,  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  her,  and,  on  joining  him  in  the 
red-flocked  tank,  told  her  that  he  was  about 
to  start  that  night  for  Paris.  There  were 
races  at  Chantilly  in  which  he  was  very 
much  Interested,  having  a  large  sum  at 
stake,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  be  on  the  spot  to  watch  and  avail 
himself  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  betting- 
ring.  Then,  for  the  first  time  during  their 
acquaintance  Lady  Muriel  spoke  out  to  her 
quondam  proUgL  The  long-repressed 
emotions  under  which  she  was  sulferlDg 
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seemed  to  have  given  her  eloqacnce ;  she 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  **  what  might  have 
been"  if  Ramsay's  conduct  had  been  different, 
and  lashed  his  present  life  and  parsuits,  the 
company  he  kept,  and  the  general  degrada- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen,  with  an  un- 
sparing tongue.  She  implored  him  to  give 
Dp  his  intended  Journey,  assuring  him  that 
AC  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand 
the  extreme  danger  of  his  wife's  position, 
pointing  out  to  him  what  scandal  must 
necessarily  arise  trom  his  absenting  himself 
at  such  a  time,  and  telling  him  that  his  past 
conduct  during  his  married  life,  already 
sufficiently  commented  upon  by  the  world, 
might  to  a  certain  extent  be  paMoned  by 
his  doing  his  duty  and  devoting  himself  to 
his  home  for  the  future.  Ramsay  listened 
impatiently,  as  men  of  bis  stamp  always 
listen  to  such  advice,  and  then  he  in  his 
turn  spoke  out.  He  said  that  he  would  be 
his  own  master,  that  he  would  brook  no  in- 
terference with  his  plans,  that  already  he 
was  a  mere  cipher  in  his  own  house,  which 
was  Invaded  and  occupied  by  other  people 
at  their  own  pleasure,  and  that  he  would 
stand  it  no  longer;  then,  after  this  outburst 
he  moderated  his  tone,  apologized  to  Lady 
Muriel  for  his  violence,  and  told  her  that, 
though  the  importance  of  his  business 
arrangements  and  the  largeness  of  his  ven- 
ture made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  Paris  on  this  occasion,  yet  it  should 
be  the  last ;  he  would  do  as  her  ladyship 
wished  him,  as  he  felt  he  ought  to  do,  and 
his  enemies  should  And  that  he  was  not  so 
black  as  by  some  persons  he  had  been 
painted. 

So  Ramsay  Caird  and  a  select  circle  of 
British  turfites  took  their  departure  by  that 
night's  mail,  and  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much,  smoking,  drinking,  and  playing  cards 
whenever  it  was  practicable  on  the  Journey. 
Mort  of  them  were  men  whose  acquaintance 
Calrd  had  made  some  time  previously ;  but 
emougst  them  there  was  a  Frenchman,  a  M. 
Iieroux,  whom  Ramsay  had  never  previously 
seen,  although  the  little  gentleman  said  he 
had  frequently  been  in  England,  and  seemed 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs.  He  was  a 
lively,  vivacious,  gasconading  little  fellow ; 
and  any  temporary  depression  of  spirits 
which  Ramsay  Caird  may  have  felt  after  his 
interrlew  with  Lady  Muriel  quite  vanished 
under  the  influence  of  M.  Leroux's  conver- 
sation. He  and  M.  Leroux  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  mutual  liking  to  each  other ;  they 
went  together  to  the  races,  where  Caird 


won  a  large  sum  of  money,  Leroux  cot 
being  quite  so  fortunate ;  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  Paris,  Ramsay  declined  to  Join  his 
English  friends,  and  dined  with  Leroux  and 
some  very  agreeable  Frenchmen  to  whom 
Leroux  had  introduced  him  at  the  races. 
The  dinner  was  excellent;  and  after  they 
had  done  fUU  Justice  to  It,  and  to  the  wines 
which  accompanied  it,  they  all  ai^ourned  to 
some  neighboring  rooms  belonging  to  one 
of  their  number,  where  cards  and  dice  were 
speedily  introduced.  Ag^in  Ramsay  Caird's 
luck  stood  by  him.  Malheuretix  en  amours 
he  was  destined  to  be  heurettx  enjeu  on  this 
occasion  at  least.  Nothing  could  alter  or 
diminish  his  flow  of  success;  no  matter 
what  he  played,  lansquenet,  baccarat,  haz- 
ard, he  won  largely  at  them  all ;  and  when 
at  a  very  late  hour  he  left  the  rooms  in  com- 
pany with  Leroux  and  two  of  his  .friends, 
his  pockets  were  filled  with  notes  and  gold. 
They  were  quite  empty  when  they  were  ex- 
amined about  noon  the  next  day  by  the 
attendants  at  the  Morgue,  whither  Ramsay 
Calrd's  dead  body,  found  in  the  Seine 
with  a  deep  gash  in  its  breast,  had  been 
conveyed. 

M.  Leroux  and  his  fHends  did  not  come 
so  well  out  of  this  little  affair  as  they  had 
expected.  They  knew  that  Ramsay  was  a 
stranger  in  Paris,  known  only  to  the  English 
sporting-men  in  whose  company  he  had  ai 
rived  there,  and  who  had  probably  returned 
to  England.  But  they  did  not  make  allow- 
ance for  the  fiict  that  of  all  cities  Paris  has 
a  charm  for  the  **  English  division,"  who, 
if  they  have  won  any  money,  linger  for  a 
few  days  amongst  its  pleasures,  one  of 
which  nndoubtedly  is  a  frequent  visit  to  the 
Morgue.  By  one  of  these  late  lingerers, 
no  less  a  person  than  Captain  Severn,  the 
body  of  Ramsay  Caird  was  seen  and  recog- 
nized; inquiries  were  at  once  set  on  foot; 
the  waiter  at  the  restaurant,  the  concierge 
at  the  house  where  the  play  had  taken  place, 
were  examined,  and  gave  their  evidence. 
M.  Leit>ux  and  his  two  fHends  were  appre- 
hended; one  of  the  friends  turned  traitor 
(his  share  of  the  spoil  had  been  too  small), 
and  Leroux  and  the  other,  being  found 
guilty  of  murder  under  extenuating  circum- 
stances, were  sentenced  to  the  gaUejs  for 
lifte. 

The  news  of  this  catastrophe  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Kilsyth  fl&mily  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Captain  Severn  to  Ronald,  which 
letter  lay  unopened  in  Brook-street  for  sev- 
eral days.  Ronald  Kilsyth  was  fiftr  too  much 
crushed  and  broken  by  the  blow,  which,  for 
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aQ  their  long  expectation  of  its  advent,  had 
yet  fallen  suddenly  upon  them  at  the  last, 
to  attend  to  anything  unconnected,  as  he 
imagined,  with  the  dead.  He  had  indeed 
carelessly  glanced  at  the  cover  of  this  let- 
ter, Willi  several  others ;  but  the  handwrit- 
ing was  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  he  put  it 
aside,  to  be  opened  at  a  later  opportunity. 
It  was  not  nntil  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, when  Ramsay  Caird  had  been  sought 
In  vain,  and  when  Lady  Muriel  had  con- 
fessed that  he  had  confided  to  her  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Paris,  that  Ronald  recol- 
lected the  letter  in  the  strange  handwriting 
with  the  Paris  postmark.  He  sent  for  the 
letter,  and  read  it  through  without  the 
smallest  sign  of  emotion.  He  was  a  hard 
man,  Ronald  Kilsyth,  and  the  softening  ef- 
fect of  his  sister's  illness  only  included  her 
and  those  who  were  fond  of  her.  Ronald 
knew  well  enough  that  Ramsay  Caird  did 
not  come  within  this  category,  and  he  felt 
no  pity  for  his  fate. 

He  communicated  the  news  to  his  father 
more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  anything 
else ;  for  the  shock  of  his  beloved  child's 
death  had  almost  deprived  Kilsyth  of  his 
reason.  Like  Rachel,  he  reftised  to  be  com- 
forted, and  would  sit  hoar  after  hour  In  one 
position  on  his  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  va- 
cancy, his  chin  resting  on  his  breast,  his 
hands  idly  clasped  before  him.  Nothing 
seemed  to  rouse  him,  —  not  even  the  news 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  Ronald  in 
Captain  Severn's  letter.  He  comprehended 
it,  for  he  said  "  Poor  Ramsay  I  "  once,  and 
once  only;  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
never  alluded  to  his  dead  son-in-law  again. 
His  thoughts  were  filled  with  reminiscences 
of  his  lost  darling,  and  he  had  none  to  be- 
stow on  any  one  else.  **  My  poor  Maddy  I " 
<•  My  bonnle  lass  I "  «*  My  own  chlldle !  "  — 
he  would  sit  and  repeat  these  phrases  over 
and  over  again ;  then  steal  away  down  to 
the  house  where  all  that  was  left  of  her 
still  lay,  and  remain  on  his  knees  by  the 
cofiSn,  until  Ronald  would  come  and  hau 
forcibly  lead  him  away.  He  left  London 
immediately  after  the  ftmeral,  and  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  retnm  to  it.  After  a 
while,  the  ftesh  mountain  air,  to  which  he 
had  been  so  long  accustomed,  and  away 
fh>m  which  he  was  never  well,  had  some  of 
its  old  restorative  elfect,  and  Kilsyth  recov- 
ered most  of  his  physical  strength  and  some 
of  his  old  pleasure  in  field  sports ;  but  his 
zest  for  life  was  gone,  and  gillies  monmed 
the  alteration  in  the  cldef  whom  they  loved 
somnch. 


The  deatli  of  Ramsay  Caird  under  such 
horrible  circumstances  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  Lady  Muriel.  This,  then,  was  the  end 
of  all  her  schemes  and  plots;  this  the  re- 
sult of  so  much  mental  agony  and  remorse 
endured  by  herself—  of  so  much  grief  and 
cruel  ii^ustlce  inflicted  by  her  on  others. 
She  had  kept  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
Stewart  Caird  on  his  death-bed,  two  lives 
had  been  sacrificed,  two  loves  had  been 
blighted  —  but  she  had  kept  her  promise. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  "my  lady's" 
courage  foiled  her>  and  her  conscience 
showed  her  how  recklessly  she  had  availed 
herself  of  the  means  to  gain  her  ends.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  dreaded  meeting 
the  glances  of  the  world.  More  than  all 
men  she  dreaded  Ronald  Kilsyth,  knowing 
as  she  did  fhll  well  how  she  had  used  him 
for  her  own  purposes,  and  with  what  la- 
mentable results.  She  had  been  seriously 
afi'ected  by  Madeleine's  death  —  like  many 
worldly  people,  never  knowing  how  much 
she  had  loved  the  girl  until  she  lost  her; 
and  now  the  fact  of  Ramsay's  murder  under 
such  discreditable  circumstances  —  a  story 
which  had  been  made  public  in  the  news- 
papers, where  the  world  could  glean  the 
undeniable  truth  that  the  murdered  man 
had  left  what  was  actually  his  wife's  death- 
bed to  attend  some  races  —  seemed  to  over- 
whelm her.  The  young  men  who  visited  at 
the  house  had  been  in  the  habit  of  express- 
ing to  each  other  great  admiration  of  Lady 
Muriel's  "pluck"  — that  quality  did  not 
desert  her  even  at  her  worst.  She  made 
head  against  her  troubles,  and  never  gave 
in;  but  those  intimate  enemies  who  saw 
her  before  she  left  London  with  her  hus- 
band declared  Lady  Muriel  to  be  "quite 
broken  "  and  a  "  thorough  wreck." 

And  Chndleigh  Wilmot?  He  lived,  of 
course ;  lived,  and  ate  and  drank,  and  pur- 
sued much  his  usual  course  of  life.  Well, 
no ;  not  quite  his  usual  course  of  life.  The 
edbct  of  the  death  of  the  one  woman  whom 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  loved  was  to  him 
much  as  are  the  gunshot  wounds  of  which 
we  sometimes  hear  army  officers  and  sur- 
geons tell ;  wounds  where  the  hit  man  feels  a 
slight  concussion  at  the  moment,  and  does 
not  know  until  a  short  time  afterwards  that 
he  is  stunned,  paralyzed  forever.  While 
Wilmot  had  been  watching  the  insidious 
progress  of  Madeleine's  disease,  his  mental 
misery  at  times  was  most  acute ;  every  va- 
riation in  her  was  apparent  to  his  practised 
eye;  and  day  by  day  he  saw  the  destroyer 
creeping  stealthily  om|««l^^taW8^g^^ 
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without  the  smallest  power  to  resist  him. 
When  the  bitter  tidings  of  her  death  were 
brought  by  Ronald's  servant,  the  words  fell 
upon  Chudleigh  Wilmot's  ear  and  smote 
him  as  if  a  sharp  cut  fh>m  a  whip  had  fallen 
upon  him.  She  whom  he  had  loved  so  de- 
votedly, so  hopelessly,  so  selflessly,  was 
dead  —  he  realized  that.  He  knew  that  he 
should  never  see  the  light  in  her  blue  eyes, 
never  hear  the  sweet  soft  tones  of  her  voice 
again.  He  was  thankful  that,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  his  grief,  he  had  spoken  to  her  out 
of  his  overcharged  heart  and  told  her  how 
he  loved  her.  He  dared  not  have  done  it 
before,  he  dared  not  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances have  confessed  the  passion  for 
her  that  had  so  long  been  the  motive-power 
of  his  life;  but  then  —  **  Happy,  quand 
mdmel**  Her  last  words  — she  never  had 
spoken  after  that  —  her  last  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  told  him  of  her  hap- 
piness. 

It  was  not  until  the  ftineral  that  Wilmot 
experienced  the  ftiil  effect  of  the  blow,  ez- 
/;)erienced  it  in  the  dead  dull  blankness 
Thich  seemed  for  the  second  time  to  have 
fiallen  upon  his  life.  He  had  had  something 
ot  the  kind  before,  but  nothing  equal  in  in- 
tensity to  what  he  had  now  suffered.  K^ 
felt  as  though  the  light  had  died  out»  and 


that  henceforward  he  was  to  walk  in  dark- 
ness, without  care,  without  hope,  without 
interest  in  any  mortal  thing.  Previously  h« 
had  found  some  relief  in  hard  study ;  now 
he  found  it  impossible  to  fix  his  attention 
on  his  books.  The  avvftil  sense  of  some- 
thing impending  was  perpetually  upon  him ; 
the  more  awfbl  sense  of  something  wanting 
in  his  life  never  left  him.  The  only  time 
that  a  ray  of  comfort  broke  in  upon  him  was 
when  Ronald  Kilsyth  would  come  and  sit 
with  him,  and  they  would  talk  of  the  dead 
girl  for  hours  together,  as  Madeleine  had 
predicted  they  would  do.  They  are  very 
much  together  now,  these  two  men ;  Ronald 
has  risen  in  the  service,  and  he  and  Wilmot 
are  engaged  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  common  soldiers  and  their  fiimilies. 
It  was  a  work  in  which  Madeleine  at  one 
time  took  much  interest;  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  Wilmot,  who 
at  once  took  it  up. 

He  is  a  middle-aged  man  now,  with  a 
grizzled  head  and  a  worn,  grave  face.  He 
has  wealth  and  fame,  and  might  have  any 
popition ;  but  the  world  can  offer  him  noth* 
Ang  tha^  arouses  in  him  the  slightest  inter- 
est ,  m\e88  it  be  associated  with  the  memory 
oi  Nt  lost  love* 
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LIFE    IN    TWO    HEMISPHERES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTEODUOTOET  —  ON  BOAED  THE   "MONAECH'*  — 
WE8TWAED  HO  1 

**  Get  the  anchor  up  and  loose  the  topsails,  Smith;  there  is  a 
shore^boat  coming  off,  and,  as  I  see,  there  are  women  on  board. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  second  mate  with  the  passengers  we  are  waiting 
for.  Half  an  hour  more  and  they  would  have  lost  their  passage, 
for  this  breeze  is  too  good  to  be  wasted." 

Thus  spoke  the  captain  of  the  good  ship  Monarchy  bound  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York. 

It  was  now  evening,  and.  she  should  have  sailed  at  noon ;  but 
many  of  the  passengers,  seemingly  loath  to  leave  the  shores  of  Old 
England,  perhaps  forever,  delayed  till  the  last  moment  exchanging 
parting  words  with  old  friends  whose  faces  they  might  never  see 
again,  —  perhaps  cracking  a  last  bottle  and  laughing  faintly  at  old 
jokes,  as,  with  tearful  eyes,  they  kept  a  look-out  from  the  hotel 
window  on  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  them  away  across  the  wide 
Atlantic. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,**  answered  the  mate,  walking  forward  to  the  fore- 
castle. 

<<  Man  the  windlass  I  ^ 
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Now  was  heard  the  claiiking  of  the  heavy  pauls,  and  the  cheerful 
songs  of  the  sailors  as  the  ponderous  chain  is  hove  in,  shackle  by 
shackle,  and  ranged  along  the  deck. 

Meanwhile  the  boat,  containing  the  last  of  the  passengers,  has 
come  alongside.  It  contains,  besides  the  boatman,  five  persons : 
a  young  lady  and  an  old  one,  evidently,  by  their  appearance,  cabin 
passengers ;  an  old  woman,  apparently,  by  the  extreme  poverty  of 
her  dresSy  a  steerage  passenger ;  and  two  young  men,  who,  so  far 
from  appearing  dull  or  dispirited  at  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  be- 
fore them,  chatted  and  laughed  gayly  together. 

The  old  lady  maintained  a  prim  composure,  as  if  she  thought  it 
beneath  her  dignity  to  evince  anything  so  vulgar  ad  emotion  of 
any  kind. 

The  young  girl  seemed  to  feel  the  departure  deeply.  Her  soft 
blue  eyes  filled  frequently  with  tears,  as  she  gazed  wistfully  back 
towards  the  docks  and  quays  of  Liverpool. 

Kather  above  than  below  the  middle  height,  she  was  as  good  a 
specimen  of  our  Island  beauties  as  could  well  be  found. 

A  jaunty  little  hat,  one  of  those  sometimes  facetiously  yclept 
**  pork  pie,"  surmounted  a  fair  young  face  with  abundance  of  bright 
brown  hair,  somewhat  disarranged  by  the  sea  breeze.  A  graceful 
not  too  slender  figure  was  draped  in  a  dark  brown  travelling  dress ; 
which  latter,  somewhat  raised,  to  remove  it  from  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  not  over-tight  boat,  revealed  a  small  and  symmetrical 
foot,  encased  in  the  most  unexceptional  of  '*  Balmorals.'' 

Of  the  young  men,  one  seemed,  by  his  attire,  to  be  an  oflicer  of 
the  vessel-  He  wore  a  rough  jacket  and  blue  cloth  cap,  with  plain 
anchor  buttons.  Nevertheless,  simple  as  this  costume  was,  there 
was  a  correctness  in  the  fit,  and  apparent  care  in  the  adjustment, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  something  more  than  the  rough  and 
rude  sailor   merely. 

His  companion  was  more  difiicult  to  make  out.  His  costume 
consisted  of  black  cloth  trousers,  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  red 
silk  scarf;  a  blue  shirt,  with  embroidered  pockets  in  the  breast ;  a 
black  silk  handkerchief,  confined  round  the  neck  by  a  plain  gold 
ring,  aud  boots  reaching  to  the  knees,  inside  which  the  trousers 
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were  tucked ;  a  Kossuth  hat  completed  this  somewhat  o^arS  and  fan- 
ciful costume. 

Well-made  and  good-looking,  he  had  a  gay,  dashing,  impudent 
manner  which  few  could  resist.  Though  the  expression  of  hia 
handsome  features  was  pleasing  and  good-tempered,  there  some- 
times seemed  to  lurk  a  something  behind  the  gay  smile  and  the 
light  words.  One  sometimes  thought  that  beneath  all  his  fiivolity 
there  ran  a  vein  of  cynicism  and  satire. 

The  boat  was  now  alongside,  and  the  last-described  personage 
jumped  lightly  on  board  the  ship.  Leaning  over  the  gunwale,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  the  old  woman  who  was  crouched  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat — 

**  Now,  then,  old  lady,  give  me  your  hand,  and  bundle  up  1  ^ 

Now,  the  old  lady,  who  was  the  cabin  passenger,  and  seemed  in 
charge  of  the  fair  young  girl,  not  conceiving  it  possible  that  any 
one  would  offer  to  assist  a  steerage  passenger  before  so  important  a 
personage  as  herself,  appropriated  the  speech. 

Drawing  herself  up,  and  steadying  herself,  as  well  as  the  rock  • 
ing  of  the  boat  would  allow,  she  gave  him  a  look  of  such  indignant 
astonishment,  such  horror,  at  what  she  considered  his  audacity,  that 
our  friend  could  not  re&ain  from  laughing. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  he  said,  good-humbredly,  **1 
did  not  address  you.  I  spoke  to  that  poor  old  creature  in  the  bows. 
She  seems  but  little  able  to  help  herself." 

Calling  one  of  the  boatmen  to  his  assistance,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  old  woman  on  board,  and  consigned  her  to  the  care  of 
her  friends  in  the  steerage. 

He  then  returned  to  the  gangway,  and  tossing  a  crown  to  the 
boatman — 

*'Here,  throw  up  my  portmanteau  and  coat,  my  man  I " 

•  •*  Here  you  are,  your  honor,"  said  the  boatman,  handing  it  up  on 
the  rail,  *^and  may  your  honor  have  luck,  and  a  safe  passage." 

**  Here,  steward  ! "  he  continued,  taking  up  the  luggage  in  ques- 
tion, and  coolly  pitching  it  right  at  the  functionary  he  addressed, 
*^  put  this  in  my  cabin,  and  look  sharp  about  it.  Then  come  and 
get  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  to  drink  success  to  our  voyage." 
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So  saying,  he  walked  into  the  saloon,  and  commenced  looking 
around  him,  or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  *«  taking  stock.** 

At  this  moment,  the  captain  having  given  all  necessary  directions, 
came  down  from  the  poop. 

The  steward,  who  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  out  the 
name  on  the  labelof  our  friend's  trunk,  now  approached  him. 

**  Cabin  passenger,  sir?  What  name,  sir?  I  can't  make  it  out 
from  your  trunk,  sir." 

*'  Cabin  passenger  I  of  course  I  am  I  Do  you  suppose  I  should 
be  here  if  I  was  n't  1 " 

The  steward  still  looked  dubious,  and  said  — 

*«  What  name,  if  you  please  sir?  I  can  only  make  out  *  Captain 
George,'  the  rest  is  torn  oflf." 

*«Ahl  that  will  do,"  replied  our  friend,  "Captain  George  — 
anything  you  please." 

'<  It's  all  right,  steward,"  said  the  Captain,  who  was  examining 
a  chart  at  the  table,  starboard  after  cabin. '^ 

Now  the  starboard  and  port  after  cabins,  in  most  passenger  ships, 
are  the  best  on  board.  It  was  so  in  this  case,  and  as  the  steward 
knew  well  that  a  far  higher  price  was  demanded  for  them  than  for 
any  of  the  others,  he  was  impressed  accordingly  with  our  friend's 
importance. 

*'  You  asked  for  some  brandy,  I  think.  Captain  George,"  he  said, 
approaching  with  bottle  and  glass. 

•*  Ah,  yea,  by  the  by  !"  then  filling  himself  a  stifi^  glass  — 

*'  Here's  a  prosperous  voyage  to  us,  Captain  1" 

**  I  hope  so,  sir,  and  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  it." 

At  this  moment  the  two  ladies,  his  fellow-passengers  in  the  boat, 
entered  the  cabin  ;  and  as  the  steward  was  bustling  about  with  the 
voluminous  packages,  without  which  these  charming  creatures  can*t 
stir  half  a  dozen  miles  from  home,  to  say  nothing  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  — 

*«  Ladies,"  continued  Captain  George,  turning  towards  them 
with  the  still  unemptied  glass  in  his  hand,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to 
wish  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  passage  in  this  our  good  ship  Monarch  f  " 

The  elder  lady  took  no  notice  of  this  speech,  or  the  bow  which 
accompanied  it;  but  the  younger  one  bowed  slightly  in  return. 
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**  What  an  extraordinary  person,"  said  the  elder  of  the  twain, 
as  Captain  George  lit  a  cigar  and  sauntered  on  deck.  ''  I  im- 
agine he  must  be  one  of  the  subordinate  officers,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  —  to  presume  to  address  us  in  that  audacious  manner, 
reallyl "" 

*'  Nay,  aunt,"  said  the  younger  lady,  **  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
did  not  intend  to  offend  or  be  rude." 

"  My  dear  Madeline,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  I  To  address 
m6,  the  wife  of  Colonel  McCorquodale,  and  a  young  lady  under  my 
charge,  without  an  introduction.  And  after  his  rudeness  in  assisting 
that  dreadfully  dirty  old  woman  on  board  without  so  much  as  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  ourselves.  I  am  really  surprised  you  should 
have  a  word  to  say  for  such  a  fellow." 

*'  I  can't  agree  with  you  aunt,"  was  the  young  lady's  reply.  ''  I 
think  assisting  that  poor  old  woman,  who  seemed  so  feeble  and  so 
wretched,  a  kind  and  good  action ;  and  surely  you  could  not  expect 
that  he  would  spread  his  cloak  before  you,  d  la  Raleigh y  after  the 
look  you  gave  him  ?  " 

•*  It's  just  like  you,  Madeline  ;  you  always  are  ready  to  defend 
any  one,  —  no  matter  how  low  or  vulgar.  But  see  there ;  I  de- 
clare if  he  is  not  one  of  the  common  sailors." 

And  the  old  lady  pointed  forward  to  the  forecastle,  where  the 
men  were  at  work  at  the  windlass. 

Sure  enough,  Captain  George  was  there  in  the  midst  of  them, 
heaving,  shouting,  and  joining  in  the  songs  with  which  the  big  fish- 
hook was  torn  from  its  muddy  bed. 

Madeline  only  laughed,  and  said  — 

*•  Well,  never  mind  aunt,  if  he  is,  —  it  is  nothing  to  us ;  but  he 
would  hardly  have  been  in  the  cabin  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
seamen." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  steward  succeeded  in  gotting  all  the. 
ladies'  luggage  into  the  small  box  called  by  courtesy  their  cabin ; 
but  even  in  that  time  the  old  lady  Jiad  not  recovered  her  temper, 
but  continued  to  make  testy  and  disparaging  remarks  on  our  friend 
in  particular  and  all  low  people  in  general.  Meanwhile  beneath 
the   arms  of  the   sturdy   sailors   the   windlass   rapidly   revolved, 
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and  the  big  chain  cable  came  clanking  on  to  the  deck,  till  at  laet, 
after  '<  a  long  heave,  and  a  strong  heave,  and  a  heave  all  together," 
the  anchor  is  a-weigh.  The  topsails  are  rapidly  sheeted  home  and 
hoisted,  the  jib  set,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  good  ship  is  dashing 
through  the  water  before  the  easterly  breeze. 

The  anchor  is  *<  catted,'*  the  cable  stowed  away  in  the  cham- 
locker,  top-gallant  sails,  royals,  and  courses  are  set.  The  watch 
below  are  in  their  hammocks,  the  watch  on  deck  are  securing  water- 
casks  and  clearing  the  decks,  and  the  good  ship  is  dashing  down 
the  Irish  Channel  fairly  at  sea. 

In  the  wanderings  and  adventures  through  which  we  shall  follow 
our  hero,  he  wDl  be  known  by  the  sobriquet^  unwittingly  bestowed 
by  the  steward  and  adopted  by  himself,  of  «*  Captain  George." 
Any  one  who  has  observed  the  pertinacity  with  which  a  nickname, 
or  nom  de  gtierre,  adheres  to  a  person  when  once  bestowed,  will 
not  wonder  that  he  should  henceforth  be  known  to  all — friends, 
foes,  and  acquaintances  —  as  <*  Captain  George." 


CHA'PTER  n. 


CAPTAIN  GEOBGB. 


The  first  watch  fell  to  the  second  mate,  the  young  man  with 
whom  we  have  seen  our  hero  in  conversation  coming  off  in  the 
boat.  He  had  by  some  means  or  another  made  his  acquaintance 
some  days  before  at  the  hotel  at  which  he  was  staying,  and  finding 
him  an  agreeable  companion,  and  seeing  much  in  him  above  the 
common  run  of  merchant-oflScers,  he  felt  inclined  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance. 

Most  of  the  cabin  passengers  had  retired  to  their  berths,  and 
such  as  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  the  demon  sea-sickness,  preferred 
the  saloon  to  the  poop,  for  the  wind,  though  favorable,  was  suffi- 
ciently high,  and  the  sea  rough  enough  to  render  it  difficult  for 
landsmen  to  keep  their  feet. 
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Captain  George,  after  having,  as  he  expressed  it,  <<  had  a  cruise 
forward,"  in  which  he  contrived  in  half  an  hour  to  make  himself 
as  much  at  home  with  the  foremast  hands  as  if  he  had  been  their 
shipmate  for  years,  joined  the  second  mate  on  the  poop,  and  light- 
ing a  cigar,  walked  the  deck  and  talked  for  the  remainder  of 
the  watch. 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  the  Captain?  "  asked  our  hero.  <<  I 
know  enough  of  <  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships/  to  be  well  aware 
that  the  pleasantness  and  comfort  of  a  voyage  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  him.** 

**I  have  only  been  one  trip  with  him  before,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  him  a  very  good  sort  of  man.  Somewhat  crotchety, 
but  good-hearted,  and  particularly  attentive  to  passengers;  and 
as  to  good  living,  he  is  as  fond  of  it  as  any  one,  so  you  need  have 
no  fear  on  that  score.  By  the  way,  he  is  a  Scotchman,  and,  like 
all  Scotchmen,  thinks  there  is  nothing  good  if  it  is  not  Scotch. 
He  has  once  a  week  on  the  table  for  dinner  a  wonderful  dish  which 
he  calls  *  haggis : '  now,  as  you  value  his  good  opinion,  say  you 
like  it,  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  whiskey  afterwards." 

*♦  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Captain  George,  laughing.  *<I 
won't  promise  to  eat  it,  but  I  will  praise  it  to  his  heart's  content." 

**  Here  he  comes,"  observed  the  second  mate,  as  Captain  Mo- 
Dermot  ascended  the  companion-ladder,  carefully  assisting  a  lady 
with  him. 

<*  I  fear,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  "  you  will  find  this  too  cold ;  but 
I  will  send  the  steward  up  with  some  shawls  for  you,  and  you  must 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible  till  it  pleases  you  to  *  turn 
IP,'  as  we  sailors  say." 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  talk  of  turning  in.  Captain,  in  that  horrid  little 
hole.  I  declare  it  is  shameful  of  you  not  to  have  given  me  a  better 
cabin.  And  I  saw  two  such  beautiful  large  ones,  too,  at  the 
back." 

**  Those  beautiful  large  ones  at  the  back,  as  you  call  it,  were 
engaged  a  week  ago ;  but  perhaps  I  might  induce  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate possessors  to  change  with  you,  your  aunt  paying  the  difierence 
in  the  passage-money." 
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*  Oh,  that  I  am  sure  I  will  do  gladly,  and  be  forever  obliged 
to  the  gentleman  in  addition  1  Do  you  know.  Captain,  a  close 
place  has  always  been  my  abhorrence  1  I  like  the  free  air,  the 
bright  sun,  and  if  I  cannot  have  that,  at  least  let  me  have  a  cabin 
with  a  window,  and  not  a  box  with  6nly  a  little  hole  through 
which  I  cannot  put  my  hand." 

The  lady  spoke  half  playfully,  but  still  with  sufficient  earnest- 
ness to  determine  the  worthy  Captain  to  endeavor  to  grant  her 
wishes.  Our  friend  Captain  George,  in  his  walk  fore  and  aft  with 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  recognized  the  young  lady  as  his  fellow- 
passenger  in  the  boat.  He  had  seen  her  before  at  the  hotel  in  Liv- 
erpool, and  was  struck  by  her  beauty  and  graceful  deportment. 
Now  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  hero  would  have  acted  differ 
ently  had  she  been  old  and  ugly  instead  of  young  and  pretty ;  far 
from  it.  His  assistance  to  the  poor  old  woman  in  the  boat,  which 
so  excited  the  indignation  of  Mrs.  Colonel  McCorquodale,  neg- 
atived that;  besides,  good  reader,  he  is  our  hero,  and  heroes  arc 
always  immaculate  in  romance. 

No  matter;  let  it  suffice  that  we  relate  the  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Captain  on  the  subject.  This  latter,  calling 
him  away  from  the  second  mate,  said — 

*'  I  don't  know  your  name,  sir;  I  remember  seeing  you  at  the 
office  when  you  engaged  your  cabin.  I  think  I  heard  the  steward 
call  you  Captain  George." 

**  Yes,  yes.  Captain  George;  that  will  do,"  said  our  hero, 
smiling. 

•'Well,  Captain  George,"  continued  the  skipper,  ** there  is  a 
young  lady  on  board  under  the  protection  of  her  aunt.  They  en- 
gaged their  passage  when  there  was  only  one  small  cabin  vacant, 
which  they  took,  as  the  old  lady  was  most  anxious  to  sail  in  this 
vessel.  Now  the  young  lady  declares  that  it  is  stifling.  I  dare 
say  you  know,  sir,  what  women  are,  particularly  young  ladies: 
they  fill  their  pretty  heads  with  all  sorts  of  whims  and  fancies,  and 
thei'c  is  no  pacifying  them  till  you  give  them  what  they  want ;  as 
for  me,  I  can't  refuse  them,  and  that's  all  about  it,  sir.  Not  that 
the  cabin  is  particularly  small  either;    I've  seen  a  dozen  coolies  in 
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far  smaller  space  than  what  that  young  lady  declares  stifling. 
Anyhow,  there 's  the  fact.  She  says  she  will  willingly  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  the  passage-money,  and  more  if  required.  Now,  I 
never  interfere  with  my  passengers,  but  I  thought  that  you,  being 
alone  and  having  so  large  a  cabin,  and  there  being  two  of  these 
ladies  in  one,  that  if  you  could  pocket  the  money,  and  exchange,  it 
would  be  doing  a  kind  action.'' 

Captain  George  hesitated  before  he  answered.  The  Captain, 
thinking  he  did  not  like  to  give  up  his  comfortable  cabin,  said — 

«*  Just  as  you  like,  you  know,  sir;  but  when  there  are  ladies  in 
the  case  —  still,  you  know  best — however,  I  promised  the  young 
lady  I  would  ask,  and  as  you  don't  seem  disposed  to  change,  they 
must  put  up  with  their  own  cabin,  or ^" 

'*  Not  so  fast,  Captain,**  said  our  friend ;  **  the  cabin  is  quite  at 
the  ladies  service.  I  was  only  thinking  how  we  might  manage 
about  the  money  ?  ** 

"Oh,  they  '11  pay  the  money." 

<*  Yes ;  but  I  don't  want  it." 

"Oh,  that's  a  different  thing;  if  you  've  more  than  you  know 
what  to  do  with,  that's  your  business.  I  am  a  plain  man  myself, 
and  am  always  willing  to  oblige;  but  still,  I  would  never  refuse 
what  it  is  right  I  should  have." 

**  Well,  young  lady,"  continued  the  Captain,  halting  by  the 
side  of  the  hencoop,  where  she  was  seated  gazing  wonderingly  at 
the  foam-topped  waves  as  they  danced  and  sparkled  in  the  moon- 
light far  away  into  the  distance — "  well,  young  lady,  this  is  tho 
gentleman  who  has  the  cabin  you  so  much  desire,  and  he  says  it  is 
perfectly  at  your  service  in  return  for  yours  1 " 

**  Indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  deeply  obliged  for  the  gen- 
tleman'ft  kindness ;  but  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
accept  it ;  for  ours  is  such  a  dreadful  little  hole,  and  it  seems  so 
like  selfishness  to  doom  another  to  that  which  we  dislike  ourselves." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  that  for  one  moment !  for,  in  the  first 
place,  I  rather  prefer  a  small  cabin ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I 
am  alone,  while,  if  I  understand  the  Captain  right,  you  have  your 
aunt  to  share  yours." 
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"  Oh  dear  me,  yes.  It's  very  wrong  of  me  to  say  so ;  but  she 
is  such  a  dreadful  worry,  that  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
sometimes.  And  how  I  should  survive  three  weeks  or  a  month  In 
that  dreadfully  small  place  with  her,  I  can't  imagine.  Now,  at 
home,  when  I  got  myself  into  a  dreadful  scrape  with  her,  I  could 
always  run  away  till  she  recovered  her  temper.  But  on  board 
ship  it's  a  very  different  thing,  —  I  can't  move  far  I "  —  and  she 
looked  round  with  a  half  laughing,  half  rueful  expression  at  thq 
very  limited  expanse  of  deck. 

<*  'Remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease,'"  said  Captiun 
George,  quite  seriously.  **  Now,  it  suggests  itself  to  my  mind, 
that  if  you  gave  your  good  aunt  no  occasion  for  what  you  are 
pleased  to  term  *  worrying'  you,  — if  you  were  not  to  get  into 
these  scrapes,  — you  would  have  no  occasion  to  run  away  to  avoid 
the  just  consequence,  —  a  scolding." 

Captain  George  said  this  so  seriously,  that  the  lady  looked  up  in 
his  face. ' 

It  was  some  time  before  by  the  moonlight  she  could  decipher 
beneath  that  invariable  mark  of  careless  good-temper,  whether  he 
was  really  serious  or  not  in  thus  coolly  lecturing  her. 

Accustomed  all  her  life  to  flattery  and  adulation  from  men,  it 
seemed  too  absurd  that  a  stranger  should  presume  to  correct  her. 

Could  he  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  her  perfectly  serious  when  she 
described  laughingly  how  she  used  to  run  away  to  avoid  her  aunt's 
worry? 

She  was  so  much  taken  aback  by  the  cool  manner  in  which  he 
recommended  reformation  to  her,  that  she  forgot  for  some  time 
that  she  was  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

Recollecting  herself,  however,  she  lowered  her  eyes,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  angrily  away,  when  she  also  remembered  that 
she  had  but  the  minute  before  put  herself  under  an  obligation  to 
him  by  accepting  his  cabin  in  lieu  of  their  own.  Then  she  glanced 
up  once  more,  intending  to  answer  politely,  and  without  any  of 
that  half  jesting,  half  serious  badinage  in  which  young  ladies  so 
delight,  when  she  detected  a  slight  smile  on  his  handsome  face. 

"  Oh !  I  see,"  she  cried,  "you  are  laughing  at  me.     I  declare  it 
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»  too  bad  of  you.  I  really  thought  you  were  serious,  and  meant 
CO  correct  me  for  my  levity!"  and  then  adding,  •*  How  could  I 
have  been  so  stupid  I  **  she  herself  indulged  in  a  merry  peal,  in 
which  he  joined. 

**  Well,  upon  my  honor,"  siud  the  CapUiin,  coming  up  from  the 
binnacle,  where  he  had  been  watching  the  steering  during  the  above 
conversation,  ''  you  young  people  seem  to  have  struck  up  a  very 
rapid  acquaintance,  and  to  be  amusing  yourselves  very  well  I  " 

*^  There's  nothing  like  a  ship  for  making  acquamtancds.  Cap- 
tain," observed  our  hero.  **  Take  twenty  perfect  strangers,  put 
them  on  board  the  same  ship  for  a  month's  voyage,  and  I  '11  engage 
that  half  of  them  swear  eternal  love  and  friendship  to  each  other 
before  it 's  over." 

^*  Are  we  to  understand.  Captain  George,"  said  the  Captain  drily , 
'<  That  this  applies  to  the  present  case?  " 

**  Well,  upon  my  honor,  I  can't  say ;  we  must  leave  that  to  time 
and  fate  to  decide,  Captain." 

The  young  lady  blushed  slightly,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Captain  George  observed,  carelessly  — 

**  Well,  Captain,  with  all  due  deference  to  you  and  the  lady,  I 
shall  go  forward  and  indulge  in  a  pipe  and  a  yam  with  the  man  on 
the  lookout ;  both  one  and  the  other  are  doubtless  low  tastes,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  prefer  a  pipe  to  all  the  cigars  in  the  world,  and 
enjoy  a  yam  with  a  real  old  salt  thoroughly." 

So  saying,  and  lifting  his  hat,  he  sauntered  forward  humming  — 

**0 1  what  a  row,  a  racket*  and  a  rioting, 
A  ship  IB  a  thing  yoa  never  can  be  quiet  in." 

**  Well,  if  that  is  n't  one  of  the  coolest  dogs  I  ever  met  in  my 
life  1 "  said  the  Captain,  as  he  walked  away. 

<< Indeed,  I  think  so  too,"  observed  the  young  lady,  laughing; 
•*  first  he  says  that  throw  any  twenty  people  together  on  board  the 
same  ship  for  a  month,  and  one  half  will  swear  eternal  love  and 
friendship  to  the  other;  then  he  calmly  says  he' will  not  except 
present  company,  -^thereby  intimating  that  I  am  likely  to  fall  in 
love  with  his  handsome  self,  ^  and,  lastly,  he  makes  a  bow,  and 
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informs  us  that  he  prefers  a  pipe  and  a  ^  yam '  with  the  lookout  to 
our  company.  Really,  it  is  too  bad,  and  he  ought  to  be  punished 
for  it." 

*<  Well,  it  would  be  rather  ungrateful  to  punish  a  man  when  he 
has  just  given  up  his  cabin  to  you,  especially  as  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  receive  back  the  difference  in  the  passage-money.** 

**  But  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  it  on  those  terms." 

*^  Well,  it  certainly  seems  foolish  on  his  part;  but  as  he  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  take  it,  what  can  you  do?  Besides,  your  aunt, 
nothing  loath,  has  already  taken  possession,  and  the  stewaixl  has 
made  the  necessary  arrangements.  So  you  had  better  put  up  with 
it,  especially  as  he  says  he  prefers  the  small  cabin." 

**  Do  you  know  the  gentleman?     What  is  his  name?" 

*'  No;  he  drove  round  to  the  office  with  a  friend  when  he  took 
his  passage.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  on  some  business  with  the 
owners,  and  heard  what  passed.  He  paid  the  passage-money  with 
some  notes  he  took  from  a  tolerably  bulky  pocket-book,  particularly 
stipulating  for  the  best  cabin.  On  the  clerk  asking  him  what  name 
to  book,  he  answered,  laughingly,  *  Oh,  any  name  you  like  — 
Smith,  Jones,  Robinson  —  any  will  do.'  His  friend  then  remarked, 
also  laughing,  '  Confound  it,  no,  George,  don't  do  your  four  years' 
cruise  round  the  world  with  any  such  plebeian  appellation.  Put 
down  Mr.  St.  George,'  he  said  to  the  clerk.  *  Ah,  that  will  do, — 
just  as  you  like,'  replied  he.  And  that  was  all  that  passed,  and 
all  I  know  about  him,"  said  the  Captain  ;  ''  but  I  could  easily  find 
out  for  you,  and  let  you  know  all  about  the  gentleman,  when  I 
return,  if  you  are  so  deeply  interested  ;  for  I  saw  him  in  familiar 
conversation  with  one  of  the  largest  ship-owners  in  Liverpool,  with 
whom  I  also  am  well  acquainted." 

'*0h  dear,  no,  "said  Madeline,  hastily,  and  slightly  coloring ; 
**  pray  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  really  don't  know  why  I  asked 
at  all,  and  aoi  sure  I  care  nothing  on  the  subject." 

•*  Well,  young  lady,  it  is  close  on  to  eight  bells,  and  I  advise 
you  to  turn  in.  For  my  part,  I  must  leave  you,  and  prick  her  off 
on  the  chart." 

So  saying,  the  Captain  descended  into  the  saloon,  and  left  Mad- 
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eline  Orej  to  her  own  thoughts.  Apparently  thej  were  sad  ones, 
for  erelong  a  tear  started  from  under  the  long  drooping  lashes, 
and  trickled  slowly  down  her  fair  young  cheek.  Hastily  brushing 
it  away,  she  gathered  her  shawl  around  her  and  descended  into  the 
saloon.  As  she  went  down  the  Qompanion,  she  heard  from  the 
forecastle  the  merry  chorus  of  an  old  sea-song  — 

*'Far»  far  upon  the  sea,"  &c. 

Captain  George  having  soon  gathered  around  him  a  knot  of  old 
salts,  had  produced  a  bottle,  and  after  handing  it  round,  volunteered 
a  song,  and  performed  his  promise  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 
As  he  concluded,  eight  bells  struck,  and,  knocking  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  he  walked  aft,  and,  finding  out  his  new  cabin,  turned 
in,  and  was  soon  far  away  in  dreamland. 

**  I  say.  Bob,"  said  one  of  George's  late  audience,  as  he  turned 
into  his  bunk  after  having  been  relieved,  '*  that  chap  from  the  cuddy 
is  a  rum  'un." 

**  He  is  so,"  was  the  reply ;  **  he  says  he 's  never  been  to  sea ; 
but,  bless  my  eyes,  if  he  don't  know  pretty  near  as  much  about  a 
ship  as  I  do." 

**  He  ain't  got  a  bad  eye  for  the  weather,  neither,"  said  another. 
**  Did  you  mind,  shipmate,  how  he  took  notice  of  the  scud  flying 
over  the  moon,  and  said  we  should  have  a  blow  from  the  nor 'east?" 

**  He  ain't  far  wrong  there,  or  old  Jack  don't  know  much  about 
it.  So  the  sooner  you  shut  up  your  jawing- tackle,  all  of  jot^  the 
better.  Maybe,  you  '11  be  glad  of  an  hour's  sleep  and  wont  get  it, 
afor6  long." 

**  Can't  he  take  his  bitters?  "  said  a  youngster.  **  Did  you  mind 
what  a  pull  he  took  at  the  bottle  when  he  drank  to  the  *  gals  we 
leave  behind  us  ? '  Why,  old  Jack  could  n't  have  done  it  better ; 
and  he  takes  it  like  mother's-milk." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh* 

•*  Come,  clap  a  stopper  on  your  tongue,  youngster.  It 's  my  belief 
he's  the  devil, — so  let's  go  to  sleep,"  replied  old  Jack,  surlily. 

**  Well,  if  he  is  the  devil,  the  devil's  a  right  good  sort,  tliat 's 
all  I  Ve  got  to  say,"  observed  Bob.     '*  So  let 's  go  to  sleep." 
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This  was  a  clincher  to  the  talk,  and  soon  nothing  could  be  heard 
in  the  forecastle  but  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sailors  and  the  rip- 
pling of  the  water  against  the  vessel's  sides  bb  she  ploughed  her  way 
through  the  sea. 

Old  Jack  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  prognostications  as  to  the 
weather.  The  wind  rose  steadily,  and  with  it  the.  sea,  so  that  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning  very  few  of  the  ladies  were  able  to 
appear. 

Towards  afternoon,  the  wind  veering  still  more  to  the  north,  and, 
if  anything,  increasing  in  violence,  the  Captain  gave  orders  for  the 
topgallant  sails  to  be  handed,  and  a  reef  to  be  taken  in  the  top- 
sails. This,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  at  the  moment,  was 
a  wise  precaution,  as  the  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts,  and  the  ship, 
under  the  heavy  press  of  canvas  she  carried,  pitched  and  plunged 
heavily,  shipping  water  in  large  quantities  over  the  bows.  None 
were  sorry  when  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  boatswain  was  heard  call- 
ing down  the  hatchway  — 

**  All  hands  reef  topsails  1  '* 

The  crew  hurried  on  deck,  and  at  the  word  down  came  the  pon- 
derous yards. 

The  reef  tackles  are  hauled  well  out,  and  the  sailors,  swarming 
into  the  rigging  and  laying  out  on  the  yards,  soon  get  the  sails, 
which  are  flapping  and  thrashing  as  if  they  would  tear  themselves 
adrift,  in  hand ;  the  earrings  are  hauled  out  and  the  reef-points 
tied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  yards  were  again  hoisted,  and 
braced  to  the  wind,  and  the  good  ship  speeding  on  her  way  at  but 
little  reduced  speed,  but  with  less  pitching  and  laboring. 

*'Have  you  ever  been  to  sea,  sir?"  observed  the  Captain  to 
Captain  George ;  **  you  seem  pretty  well  up  to  the  business.'* 

"Well,  never  professionally,  Captain;  but  I  have  knocked 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  and  beien  more  than  one  voyage  aa 
passenger." 

*•  That  young  fellow,"  said  the  mate  to  the  Captain,  shortly 
afterwards,  **  is  a  good  sailor  spoiled;  it  is  a  pity  he  's  a  gentle- 
man. He  laid  out  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  lent  a  hand  to  furl 
the  sail  as  well  as  any  on  board ;  and  then,  instead  of  coming 
down  by  the  ratlins,  came  hand-over-hand  down  the  backstay.** 
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Doubtless,  the  reader  is  tired  of  all  this  sea-slang,  so  we  will  in 
future  inflict  as  little  as  possible.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  hero, 
by  his  good  temper,  liberality,  and  the  devil-may-care  energy  with 
which  he  volunteered  his  aid  on  all  occasions,  rendered  himself  an 
especial  favorite  with  the  crew.  And  when  at  supper-time  he 
went  into  the  forecastle  and  joined  the  rude  tars  in  an  attack  on 
the  salt  junk  in  the  beef  kid,  returning  their  hospitality,  by  passing 
round  a  bottle  from  his  private  stock,  his  empire  was  established, 
—  his  popularity  unbounded. 

In  fact,  for  the  next  two  days,  while  the  gale  lasted,  he  seldom 
entered  the  saloon.  Nor  was  he  to  be  blamed ;  for  there  is  only 
one  thing  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  compelled  to  inhabit  the 
same  place  ai^d  eat  at  the  same  table  with  a  lot  of  searsick  men  and 
women,  and  that  is,  to  be  sea-sick  yourself. 

It  was  fully  a  week  before  the  ladies  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  gale  had  abated  and  the  sea  had  gone  down,  and  ere  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  had  eaten  a  meal  a  third  of  the  voyage, 
thank?  to  the  favoring  gale,  was  over.  Bright  sunshine,  smooth 
water,  and  a  pleasant  seven-knot  breeze,  now  succeeded  the  pre- 
vious rough  weather,  and  as  insects  are  warmed  into  life  by  the 
approach  of  summer,  the  passengers  one  by  one  made  their  appear- 
ance on  deck  and  at  the  table. 

The  ladies  were  glad  to  get  on  the  poop  for  a  little  fresh  air 
after  the  closeness  and  confinement  of  their  cabins,  and  some  even 
ventured  to  laugh  at  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  were  last  to 
recover,  while  yet  their  own  pale  faces  had  not  resumed  their 
wonted  bloom. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  RIVAL  BEAUTIES:  MADELINE  OBEY  AND  — 

The  good  ship  Monarch  bowled  merrily  on  before  the  favoimg 
gale.  Fine  weather  and  smooth  water  wonderfully  conduced  to  the 
comfort  and  gajetj  of  all  on  board.  The  ladies,  married  and  single, 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  gentlemen  as  if 
they  had  been  friends  for  years.  As  for  Captain  George,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  was  a  universal  favorite,  at  least  with  the 
ladies,  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  looked  with  iU-concealed  jealousy 
at  the  prominence  he  assumed  on  all  occasions.  Behind  his  back 
they  sometimes  ventured  a  sneer  at  the  strange  costume  he  chose  to 
affect. 

All  the  ladies  had  now  entirely  recovered,  with  the  exception  of 
Madeline's  aunt,  Mrs.  McCorquodale,  who  adhered  perseveringly 
to  her  cabin.  Whether  from  chance  or  design,  Madeline,  although 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  our  hero,  had  never  found  herself 
alone  with  him  since  the  night  on  which  they  left  Liverpool.  Four- 
teen days  had  now  elapsed,  and  with  favorable  wind  they  would 
arrive  at  New  York  in  another  week.  It  was  a  bright  spring 
morning.  The  wind  was  just  sufficiently  on  the  quarter  to  enable 
all  the  sails  to  draw.  Stu'nsails  were  set  alow  and  aloft,  and  she 
glided  through  the  water  with  only  the  slightest  possible  heel  to 
port.  The  steward  had  just  cleared  the  breakfast  equipage  from 
the  saloon  table,  and  Madeline  had  seated  herself  and  commenced 
writing,  when  Captain  George  approached  and  said  — 

*'  Surely,  Miss  Grey,  you  are  not  going  to  remain  below  on  such 
a  beautiful  morning  as  this ;  you,  too,  who  have  always  professed 
such  a  passionate  fondness  for  air  and  sunshine  ?  ** 

Now  Madeline  remembered  their  conversation  on  the  night  of 
leaving  Liverpool;  and  remembering  also  the  abrupt  manner  ia 
which  he  had  left  her,  she  determined,  half  in  pique,  not  to  be 
quite  so  familiar  with  this  young  feUow,  who  appeared  to  h<)vA  po 
excellent  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 
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But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  George  soon  broke  through  the 
feeble  barrier  of  reserve  bj  which  she  endeavored  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance,  and,  leaving  her  writing,  she  accompanied  him  on  the 
poop. 

Getting  some  cushions  from  the  saloon,  he  made  her  as  comfort- 
able as  possible ;  itnd  seating  himself  hy  her  side,  he  commenced  to 
rattle  on  in  that  easy,  impudent  way  which  so  few  could  resist. 

In  spite  of  herself — in  spite  of  the  annoyance  she  felt,  and  the 
wound  her  dignity  sustained  in  finding  herself  on  such  intimate 
terms  of  familiarity  with  a  gentleman  (for  in  her  heart  she  could 
not  doubt  him  to  be  such)  with  whom  she  now  conversed  for  only 
the  second  time  —  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  could  not  but  acknowl* 
edge  and  feel  the  power,  the  charm,  of  his  manner. 

She  was  vexed  with  herself  and  vexed  with  him,  and  yet  could 
not  help  laughing  at  many  of  his  sallies  and  anecdotes ;  vexed  wiih 
herself  because  he  pleased  her,  and  she  saw  he  knew  it ;  and  vexul 
with  him  on  account  of  the  easy,  careless,  cavalier  style  of  Us 
conversation.  Not  that  he  was  rude;  far  from  it.  No  poQ;^;Ue 
exception  could  be  taken  to  his  language  by  the  most  fastidious. 

Great  was  the  horror  and  indignation  of  Mrs.  McCorquodale,  un 
coming  on  deck  half  an  hour  after  her  niece,  to  find  her  in  eariiCst 
conversation  with  the  **  person,"  as  she  had  called  him,  who  haa  so 
audaciously  addressed  them  on  first  coming  on  board.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  Madeline  was  listening,  with  her 
head  slightly  bowed  down,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  ever  and  anon 
indulging  in  a  merry  laugh,  to  the  rapid,  off-hand  conversation  of 
Captain  George.  As  for  him,  he  was  lying  full  length  on  the  hencoop 
on  which  she  was  seated,  pausing  every  now  and  again  iu  his  nar- 
rative to  take  a  few  whiffs  at  his  pipe.  By  the  way,  the  manner  in 
which-  he  asked  permission  to  smoke  in  her  presence  was  character- 
istic. 

^*  I  hope,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  producing  a  short  meerschaum, 
*<  you  are  not  a  tobacco-hater,  —  at  least  in  the  open  air.  Even 
your  charming  society  would  scarcely  console  me  weie  I  deprived 
of  my  smoke.** 

**  Oh,  pray,  don't  let  me  debar  you  from  any  enjoyment  your 
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pipe  may  afford  you.     Doubtless  the  ple<asure  would  be  enhanced 

by  a  *  yarn  '  with  the  *  lookout/  which  you  found  so  enjoyable  the 

first  evening  I  saw  you/' 

This,  though  lightly  spoken,  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  she 

still  felt  piqued  and  annoyed  at  the  circumstance. 

Captain  George,  by  no  means  disconcerted,  replied  — 

*'  By  no  means,  my  dear  young  lady.     Were  you  better  versed 

in  nautical  affairs  you  would  know  that  there  is  no  *  lookout '  kept 

by  day.     So  as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say  you  do  not  object,  I  will 

indulge." 

Filling  his  pipe  and  lighting  it,  he  continued  — 

**  What  says  the  poet,  Miss  Grey,  on  the  soothing  herb?  — 

*Thy  quiet  spirit  lulls  the  laVring  brain, 

Lures  back  to  thought  the  flight  of  vacant  mirth, 
Consoles  the  mourner,  soothes  the  couch  of  pain, 

And  breathes  contentment  round  the  humble  hearth ; 
While  savage  warriors,  softened  by  thy  breath. 
Unbind  the  captive  hate  had  doomed  to  death.' " 

**  Ah  I  Miss  Grey,  I  wish  I  could  teach  you  to  smoke." 

This  was  said  so  seriously,  almost  mournfully,  that  again,  in  spite 
of  herself  and  her  annoyance,  she  could  not  help  laughing. 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  Madeline  did  nol  object  to  the  smell  of 
good  tobacco  in  the  open  air.  Still,  she  wished  him  to  understand 
by  her  speech,  as  he  had  before  preferred  the  society  of  the  man  on 
the  lookout,  he  had  better  again  repair  to  the  forecastle. 

But  this  carefully  aimed  arrow  from  her  quiver  fell  innocuous. 
The  armor-plates  of  his  imperturbable  gravity  and  good  temper 
were  proof  against  the  heaviest  artillery  she  could  bring  to  bear. 

Madeline,  therefore,  felt  annoyed  and  vexed,  as  any  young  lady 
would  who  had  just  worded  a  delicate  reproach,  and  seen  it  pass 
unheeded.  She  was  too  truthful  to  say  that  she  objected  to  smoke 
—  although  she  had  by  no  means  meant  to  give  her  consent  —  and 
was  of  course  incapable  of  saying  she  did  not  want  his  company ; 
besides  that  would  have  been  untruthful. 

There  was  only  one  other  way  of  testifying  her  displeasure,  and 
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that  was  by  avowing  distinctly  that  she  felt  aggrieved  at  being 
deprived  of  his  company  on  the  previous  occasion ;  and  that,  in 
short,  she  was  jealous  of  the  man  on  the  lookout.  But  this,  al- 
though about  the  truth  of  the  case,  was  of  course  not  to  be  thought 
of;  it  would  be  playing  into  his  hand. 

So  Madeline,  in  spite  of  herself,  was  forced  to  own  herself 
defeated ;  and  what  between  the  charm  of  his  strange  style,  the 
amusing  nature  of  hie  conversation,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  treated  her  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  manner,  she  felt  that 
night  a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure  which  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  sensation  experienced  on  rubbing  a  tender  mosquito-bite. 

It  was  at  this  particular  time  that  her  aunt  came  on  deck  for  the 
first  time. 

*<  Madeline  I  Madeline  I"  she  cried;  *<come  here;  I  want 
you." 

Madeline  rose,  perhaps  not  sorry  to  close  the  conversation ;  for 
the  bitter  thought  would  intrude  itself  on  her,  that  he  knew  the 
charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation,  and  was  amusing  himself 
at  her  expense. 

Captain  George -also  rose,  and  strolling  over  to  another  group 
of  ladies,  seated  himself,  and  commenced  the  rSle  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully performed  with  the  fair  Madeline. 

One  or  two,  especially  the  middle-aged,  attempted,  at  first  to 
resist  this  intrusion  into  their  domain ;  but  backed  by  the  smiles 
of  the  younger  of  the  party,  George  soon  established  himself  in 
full  favor ;  and  by  the  time  Madeline  had  answered  her  aunt's  angry 
queries,  and  before  she  returned  to  her  seat,  her  late  companion 
was  the  life  of  the  group  he  had  jomed,  till  his  coming  dull,  heavy, 
and  stupid. 

Madeline's  interview  with  her  aunt  had  been  apparently  any- 
thing but  an  amiable  on*.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
glittered  in  a  manner  unus'ial  with  her,  for  her  disposition  was  of 
the  gentlest. 

Reader  I  have  you  ever  remarked  how  quiet,  gentle  girls, — 
who  bow  their  heads  so  meekly  to  misfortune  —  who  bear  wrong 
and  contumely  so  quietly  f^tf  sadly,  —  who,  when  slightea  .n  their 
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love,  or  wounded  in  their  afiections,  are  heart-broken  without 
heart-burning — sorrowful  without  anger;  —  have  you  seen  girls 
3f  this  same  gentle  nature  turn  like  tigresses  when  a  lover,  a 
friend,  or  even  an  acquaintance  has  been  assailed? 

Thus  it  was  with  Madeline. 

When  her  aunt  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  with  that  fellow  — 

•^  He  is  no  fellow,  he  is  a  gentleman,"  she  answered ;  **  and  as 
for  what  I  was  doing  with  him,  you  might  have  seen  I  was  talking 
with  him.** 

**  And  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  making  yourself  thus 
disgracefully  familiar  with  a  stranger,  —  a  man  who  presumes  to 
address  ladies,  whose  very  appearance  and  attire  betokens  an 
adventurer,  —  a  vagabond,  who  smokes  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
without  even  the  decency  to  wear  a  coat?  But  what  can  you 
expect?"  she  added,  sneeringly ;  **  you  can't  make  a  *  silk  purs6 
of  a  sow's  ear.'  The  fellow  knows  no  better,  and  I  desire  you 
will  no  further  degrade  yourself  by  such  disgusting  familiarity." 

Little  did  Mrs.  Colonel  McCorquodale  imagine  what  a  storm 
these  words  of  hers  would  arouse. 

Madeline  first  flushed  crimson,  and  then  turned  very  pale. 

**  How  dare  you  address  me  thus,  madam?  Who  are  you,  that 
you  should  thus  presume?  I  will  tell  you.  You  married  my 
mother's  brother,  and  I  believe  worried  him  to  death.  Then,  as 
to  this  second  husband  of  yours.  Colonel  McCorquodale,  I  have 
never  seen  him,  and  never  wish  to.  I  placed  myself  under  your 
care,  with  my  brother's  sanction,  as  being  my  only  female  relative 
in  England.  By  what  right  do  you  thus  address  me  ?  If  I  am  a 
ward  in  Chancery,  I  am  not  your  ward.  Eemember  also,  madam, 
that  you  have  been  put  to  no  expense  since  I  have  been  under 
your  care ;  that  this  passage  is  at  my  expense ;  and  that  henceforth 
I  consider  myself  under  no  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  telegraph 
for  my  brother  to  Quebec  immediately  on  my  arrival  at  New  York." 

Mrs.  McCorquodale  was  absolutely  thunderstruck  at  this  out- 
break from  the  gentle  Madeline. 

**  But,  my  dear  Madeline,"  she  exclaimed  -deprecatingly,  as  her 
niece  turned  to  leave,  **  it  is  for  your  own  good.  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  wish  to  offend  you " 
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Madeline  cut  her  short. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  to  offend  me,  you  will  say  no  more ;  and, 
for  the  future,  not  presume  to  dictate  to  me.'' 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  turned  away,  and  resumed  her  seat 
on  the  hencoop. 

Ah  I  Madeline,  beware!  Mrs.  McCorquodale's  hard  words 
have  worked  moie  powerfully  in  favor  of  our  hero  than  all  his 
dashing  manner  and  prepossessing  appearance  oould  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage. 

**  She  was  seated  on  the  lee  side  of  the  poop ;  while  the  group 
of  which  Captain  George  was  the  life  and  qentre  was  to  windward. 
The  spanker  boom  and  sail  effectually  concealed  them  from  her 
sight ;  but  she  could  hear  the  frequent  laughter  of  the  ladies,  and 
his  voice,  as  he  address^  first  one  and  then  another. 

She  no  longer  wondered  now  at  the  singularly  exhilarating  effect 
of  his  brusque  manner  and  conversation.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, she  had  thought  the  rest  of  the  lady  passengers  about  the 
duUest  and  least  gay  that  could  be  well  brought  together.  Now 
they  were  all  mirth  and  laughter. 

Although  she  could  not  see  them,  and  they  could  not  see  her, 
she  could  hear  distinctly  every  word  and  every  laugh.  She  gath- 
ered that  Captain  George  was  insisting  on  all  the  ladies  telling 
their  Christian  and  surnames.  There  was  much  hesitation  and 
laughter;  but  at  last  he  gained  his  point,  and  each  £ur  damOf 
afi^r  much  persuasion,  agreed  to  repeat  her  name. 
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■   '    i  CHAPTER  IV". 

OOBALIE  DE  VlLLENEUVE. 

**  Now,  ladies,  I  will  divide  you  into  two  classes,  as  thej  do  in 
country  village  cricket  matches,  —  married  and  single,  —  and  the 
lady  with  the  prettiest  name  in  each  class  shall  have  a  prize  I  " 

"  But  who  is  to  decide? "  asked  a  young  lady ;  **  and  what  are 
the  prizes  to  be? ** 

**  Oh,  I  will  decide  1 "  said  Captain  George;  **  I  will  be  um- 
pire, referee,  judge,  all  combined.  And  as  to  the  prizes,  surely 
the  competitors  will  hardly  presume  to  dictate  to  the  donor  I " 

Beginning  with  the  married  ladies,  George  listened  gravely  while 
each  fair  dame  and  damsel  repeated  her  name  or  names. 

**  Well,  ladies,"  said  he,  when  the  last  young  lady  had  falter- 
ingly  and  laughingly  told  her  name,  <^it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to 
award  the  palm  to  Mrs.  Olivia  Douglas  in  the  married  division, 
and  to  Mademoiselle  Coralie  de  Villeneuve  in  that  of  the  demoi- 
sdles.  The  prize  will  be,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  the  young 
lady  in  question,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  in  her  mellifluous 
name  as  to. merit  the  approval  of  the  judge,  will  be  permitted  to 
bestow  upon  him  either  a  gage  d^amour  in  the  shape  of  a  trifling 
present,  or  a  kiss,  at  her  own  fair  option.  The  married  lady  will 
be  restricted  to  a  present,  as  the  judge  has  no  desire  to  infringe 
neutral  rights." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  expense  of  die  two  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

**  I  hope  you  don*t  call  Major  Douglas  a  neutral,"  said  Mrs. 
Scott,  laughing*  *^  Really,  in  so  fair  a  cause,  I  could  not  blame 
him  for  being  a  belligerent." 

**  Now,  ladies,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  allow  that  on  this  occasion 
the  generosity  of  the  judge  has  only  been  equalled  by  his  condescen- 
sion. Mrs.  Douglas  and  Mademoiselle  Coralie,  proceed  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  award  I " 
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Mrs.  Douglas  declared  she  had  nothing  but  a  reel  of  silk,  which 
Captain  George  graciously  accepted. 

**Now,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "we  await  you.  Choose  the 
alternative  I " 

But  mademoiselle  declared  that  she  had  nothing  to  give. 

"Then,  I  fear,  there  is  only  the  other  painful  process.  The 
award  of  the  judge  must  be  respected  1  '* 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  the  young  lady,  laughing  and  blushmg, 
"  that  is  too  absurd.    How  can  you  presume  to  ask  such  a  thing  I " 

Not  wishing  to  press  the  point,  George  declared  that  he  was  in 
no  hurry ;  that  a  future  occasion  would  do. 

At  this  moment,  from  the  careless  steering  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  the  ship  came  up  a  point  or  two  to  the  wind ;  the  stu'nsaik 
flapped  and  fluttered,  and  it  appeared  likely  she  would  be  taken 
aback. 

Captain  George  rose  to  look  at  the  compass  in  the  binnacle ;  but 
as  he  passed  the  fair  Coralie,  he  bent  down  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  — 

"  You  wiU  fulfil  the  award  some  other  time,  will  you  not?" 

The  young  girl  blushed  crimson,  and  answered  in  a  low  voice  — 

"Perhaps  I" 

None  of  the  other  ladies  saw  this  little  episode,  or  heard  the 
whispered  question  and  answer.  But  Madeline  Grey,  who  had 
slightly  altered  her  position  to  leeward  of  the  spanker,  although 
she  could  not,  of  course,  hear,  saw  Captain  George  stoop  and 
whisper.  She  saw,  also,  the  quick  blush,  and  the  slight  aflSrma- 
tive  nod  of  the  young  lady.  She  saw  all  this,  and  %  pang  shot 
through  her  heart.  Having  heard  the  previous  conversation,  and 
the  laughing  refusal  of  Coralie  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  she 
guessed  the  nature  of  the  question  and  answer,  and  felt,  she  hardly 
knew  why,  angry  and  vexed. 

Coralie  de  Villeneuve  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  planter  of 
Louisiana.  His  estate  was  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
thither  his  daughter  was  going. 

This  young  lady  had  been  sent  to  England  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  be  educated,  her  father  thinking  that  the  society  in  the  Old 
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World  would  confer  more  polish  and  elegance  of  manner  on  his 
only  daughter  than  that  of  the  new. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  French  Creole  girls  of  New  Orleans 
and  neighboring  country,  will  not  wonder  when  we  say  she  was 
very  beautiful.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  as  she  was  the  first 
lady  to  make  her  appearance,  that  Captain  George  should  immedi* 
ately  proceed  to  establish  a  flirtation. 

Coralie  de  Villeneuve  was  indeed  calculated  to  attract  any  man. 
Her  brilliant  dark  complexion  and  flashing  eyes  told  a  tale  of  a 
passionate,  impulsive  nature.  Her  features  were  in  themselves 
faultless,  althoui^h  some  might  object  that  they  wanted  that  charm- 
ing softness  which  distinguishes  our  island  fair.  The  light  brown 
of  her  skin  seemed  to  set  off  to  greater  advantage  the  deep  red 
mantling  in  her  cheek,  and  the  dark  splendor  of  her  eyesy  lighting 
up  the  whole,  gave  a  picture  not  to  be  excelled  even  in  painters' 
dreams.  Tall  and  straight-limbed,  her  figure  was  elegant,  her 
carriage  and  deportment  good,  and  her  manner  and  conversation 
light,  gay,  and  piquant. 

In  Captain  George  she  found  a  spirit  exactly  suited  to  her.  She 
admired  his  cavalier  style  and  manner.  His  high  spirits  charmed 
her,  and  his  good  nature  and  good  temper  could  not  but  please. 

Moreover,  when  she  discovered  that  )ie  could  speak  French  almost 
as  well  as  herself,  her  delight  was  unbounded.  Young,  lovely,  ao* 
complished,  and  impassioned,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  our  hero 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  her  company,  especially  as,  until  the  last 
week,  she  was  the  only  lady  passenger  not  a  victim  to  sea-sickness. 
The  palm  of  beauty  undoubtedly  lay  between  herself  and  Madeline 
Grey,  of  all  the  lady  passengers  on  board.  Coralie,  from  her  gay 
impulsive  nature,  her  vivacity,  and  that  total  absence  of  mauvaise 
hante  which  her  French  origin  conferred,  attracted  perhaps,  the 
greater  share  of  attention  from  the  gentlemen  on  board.  Madeline, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  an  air  of  haughty  reserve,  through  which 
none  could  break  except  our  hero.  Possibly,  had  she  been  so  in- 
clined, she  might  have  distanced  her  rival  beauty  in  the  number  of 
her  admirers ;  but  she  pre^erred  rather  to  keep  in  the  background. 
The  styles  of  their  beauty  were  so  entirely  different  as  to  render  a 
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comparison  extremely  difficult.  The  features  of  both  were  fault- 
less ;  but  perhaps  the  large  soft,  blue  eyes  of  Madeline^  would  have 
carried  the  day  against  the  flashing  orbs  of  the  Creole.  Both  were 
of  the  same  age,  —  eighteen ;  but  Coralie  looked  older  than  Mad- 
eline. 

Although  Madeline  was  slightly  the  taller  of  the  two,  Coralie 
appeared  to  be  so,  as  her  figure  was  scarcely  so  rounded  or  so  well- 
developed.  But  Madeline,  in  one  point,  had  a  great  superiority 
over  the  dark  beauty.  This  was  in  the  luxuriance  of  her  light 
brown  hair. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHICH  WINS,  DARK  OB  FAIR? 

"  Why,  Miss  Ghrey,'*  said  George,  going  up  to  Madeline  as  he 
left  the  binnacle,  <^  I  had  no  idea  you  were  on  deck.  I  thou^t 
you  had  gone  below  with  your  aunt.  Do  you  know,"  he  added, 
laughing,  **  you  have  lost  a  chance  of  gaining  the  first  prize?" 

Madeline  was  silent,  and  turned  her  head  away,  gazing  out  on 
the  heaving  and  trembling  sea.  George  moved  round  her,  and 
seated  himself  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  her  fair  face. 

He  then  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  been  weeping, 
that  tears  even  then  dimmed  the  soft  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Grey,"  he  said  nervously,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  unhappy,  and  must  reproach  myself  for  leaving  you  thus  to 
brood  over  your  sorrows,  —  real  or  imaginary.  Has  anything 
annoyed  you  ?  Has  any  one  offended  you  ?  —  or  —  ha  I  I  see  it 
DOW,  that  aunt  of  yours  has  been  scolding  you  again ;  really,  it  is  too 
bad  I  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said,  playfully  taking  her 
hand.  I  daresay  it  is  nothing  so  very  dreadful  after  all.  Come, 
tell  me  what  she  said  to  you." 

Madelme  suffered  him  unresistingly  to  take  and  retain  her  hajxd ; 
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but   still  she  was  silent.     George  again  pressed  her  to  tell  her 

**'  I  can't  tell  70U,"  she  said  at  last,  raismg  her  tearful  eyes  to 
his  face ;  **  indeed,  I  can't  1 " 

*•  Oh,  nonsense;  you  should  not  trouble  yourself  about  every 
cross  word  a  fidgety  old  lady  says  to  you," 

^*  I  should  n't  mind  a  bit  what  she  said  about  me/'  siud  Madeline, 
still  leaving  her  hand  in  his  possession ;  *'  but  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
my  friends  abused ;  and  she  said  such  dreadful  things." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Captain  George,  "  I  begin  to  understand.  I  sup- 
pose she  has  been  abusing  me,  and  you,  like  an  angel  as  you  are, 
have  been  defending  me.  Pray  don't  let  that  trouble  you ;  I  would 
willingly  be  abused  every  day  of  the  week  if  only  to  be  defended 
by  such  sweet  lips.  If  that  is  the  cause  of  your  annoyance  dismiss 
it  from  your  mind  :  I  assure  you  I  don't  care  in  the  least." 

"  But  I  care,"  said  Madeline,  partly  turning  away  her  head, 
coloring.  <*  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  friend  abused,  especially  one 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  you." 

And  Miideline  then  proceeded  with  much  hesitation  and  many 
falterings,  to  relate  the  substance  of  what  her  aunt  had  said,  and 
what  she  had  said  in  reply.  Although  she  softened  and  smoothed 
down  the  language  which  Mrs.  McCorquodale  had  used  concern- 
ing him,  George  could  not  but  feel  vexed.  Spite  of  his  assumed 
indifference,  and  the  light  manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  a  close 
observer  might  have  seen  that  he  was  deeply  annoyed. 

*'  Perhaps,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  gravely,  when  she  had  conclud- 
ed, ^'  it  will  be  best  that  I  do  not  for  the  future  intrude  myself  on 
your  company.  Since  your  aunt  has  taken  such  an  unaccountable 
antipathy  to  me,  it  may  save  you  both  trouble  and  annoyance  if  I 
do  not  again  expose  you  to  her  censure  by  keeping  myself  aloof 
and  at  a  distance  becoming  my  lowly  station."  This  he  said  with 
an  air  of  bitter  scorn,  which  Madeline  felt  keenly. 

Again  she  turned  away  her  head,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
her  hand.     Captain  George  saw  a  tear  steal  down  her  cheek.         i 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  unable  to  resist  this,  **  if  I  have  pained 
you  by  what  I  said,"  and  he  repossessed  himself  of  the  truant 
hind;  not,  however,  without  a  slight  struggle. 
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<<It  wanted  but  this,"  she  said,  raising  her  blue  eyes  to  his 
reproachfully,  —  **  it  wanted  but  this  :  for  you  to  turn  and  sneer 
at  me  for  my  aunt's  words  is  scarcely  kind,  —  you  might  have 
spared  me  that."  And  again  she  freed  her  hand  and  turned  her 
head  away. 

«*  Pray,  pardon  me  I  indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend,  though  I 
must  own  I  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  being  thus  causelessly  reviled. 
You  must  know  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  loath  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  your  company,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
yourself;  and  then  again  I  was  not  sure  that  you  yourself  would 
not  be  better  pleased  if  I  did  not  intrude  upon  you.  I  fancied 
that  perhaps  you  did  not  wish  for  my  company." 

**  You  fancied  that  I  did  not  wish  for  your  company  I "  said 
Madeline,  reproachfully,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  then 
immediately  dropping  them  again. 

Captain  George  must  have  been  blind  indeed  if  he  could  not 
read  those  signs  aright.  Mrs.  McCorquodale,  what  mischief  have 
you  not  done  I 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  after  this  pretty  speech,  and  the 
soft  look  that  accompanied  it,  that  George  should  bestow  a  gentle 
pressure  on  the  imprisoned  hand,  a  pressure  which  he  fancied  was 
returned. 

**  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your  kindness  ?  "  he  said. 

**  How  can  you  repay  me?"  and  the  soft  eyes  were  again  raised 
to  his  for  a  moment.  That  look  spoke  volumes,  but  George  either 
would  not  or  could  not  understand  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  group  of  ladies  to  windward  had  again  relapsed 
into  that  dulness  from  which  his  presence  had  raised  them.  At 
last  there  came  to  their  relief  two  of  the  gentlemen  passengers,  — 
a  Lieutenant  Adams,  going  to  Canada  to  join  his  regiment,  and  a 
person  who  called  himself  the  Chevalier  Leroux.  Who  or  what 
he  was,  no  one  knew.  He  said  he  was  French,  and  had  estates  in 
Louisiana,  but  his  English  accent  was  so  perfect  as  almost  to  give 
ground  for  a  doubt.  But  then,  his  French  accent  was  equally 
good,  albeit  there  was  a  slight  tinge  of  vulgarity,  not  in  the  words 
but  rp  the  pronunciation,  —  a  sort  of  leaning  to  the  vernacular  in 
8» 
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one  langaage,  and  the  patois  In  the  other.  Then  he  was  nerer  seen 
to  read,  nor  could  he  be  induced  even  to  talk  about  books.  He 
was  always  expensively  and  fashionably  attired ;  his  linen  was  of 
the  finest,  while  his  hands  were  singularly  white  and  small*  He 
wore  a  good  share  of  jewelry,  and  seemed  to  spare  no  pains  in  his 
personal  adornment. 

Captain  Greorge  asserted  that  he  had  seen  him  somewhere,  but 
could  not  remember  where.  He  thought  it  was  on  the  continent, 
and  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  in  the  beau  numde.  Again  and  agam 
he  puzzled  his  brains  to  remember  the  when  and  where ;  in  vain ; 
all  that  he  could  succeed  in  doing  was  to  conjure  up  a  vague  feel- 
ing associating  him  in  his  mind  with  something  low  and  displeasing. 
Thus  it  happened  that  our  hero  treated  him  with  marked  coolness 
and  reserve,  carefully  avoiding  him  on  all  possible  occasions.  This, 
then,  was  one  of  the  two  who  now  joined  the  group  of  ladies. 

**  Why,  ladies,"  he  said,  politely  bowing,  **.you  seem  quite 
dull;  and  as  for  you,  Mademoiselle  de  Yilleneuve,.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  suoh  a  cloud  on  your  brow." 

**  You  would  not  have  said  so  if  you  had  seen  her  half  an  hour 
ago,"  said  one  of  the  ladies.  **  She  was  merry  enough  then,  but 
since  Captain  George  has  deserted  us,  she  seems  inconsolable." 

The  chevalier  looked  far  from  pleased  at  this,  for  he  was  en- 
deavoring by  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  himself  agreeable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Coralie. 

*^  Ah  I  is  it  so?"  he  said,  covering  his  black  looks  by  a  smile; 
**  and  is  the  fair  mademoiselle  so  affected?  Have  the  boots,  the 
blue  shirt,  the  red  sash,  the  mountebank  costume,  indeed,  pro- 
duced such  an  effect?  " 

<*I  don't  see  anything  mountebank  at  all,  in  it,"  said  Coralie, 
angrily.  "I'm  sure  it  is  very  picturesque,  and  becomes  Captain 
George  admirably. 

**  I  am  sure  Captain  George,  as  you  call  him,  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  advocacy.  Thus  it  is  always,"  he  said  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  **  only  attract  the  notice  of  women,  no  mattCi*  how, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  Now  this  fellow  has  succeeded  m  persuading 
every  lady  on  board  that  he  is  a  hero,  simply  by  a  bold  vuli;^ 
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manner  and  a  ridiculous  costume."  As  he  concluded,  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  and  all  hastened  down. 

Now  George  had  heard  all  the  conyersation,  and  he  was  not  one 
to  forget  hastily. 

Captain  George's  usual  seat  at  the  dinner-table  was  on  the  Cap- 
tain's right  handy  but  this  time  he  did  not  take  it,  but  installed 
himself  further  down  the  table,  by  the  side  of  Madeline,  and  ex- 
actly opposite  to  Mrs.  McCorquodale. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  that  lady  at  this,  although  he  had 
so  far  conformed  to  her  ideas  of  propriety  as  to  don  a  black  coat 
and  waistcoat.  The  so-called  "  chevalier"  was  seated  next  to  her, 
while  next  to  him  was  the  fair  Coralle.  This  young  lady  seemed 
but  ill.  pleased,  and  raised  her  eyebrows  inquiringly  as  he  took  his 
new  seat,  as  much  as  to  say :  **  Are  you  not  coming  to  your 
usual  place  next  to  me?"  However,  he  came  not,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  conversation  and  attention  of  the 
foi-^isant  Frenchman.  Piqued  probably  at  the  success  of  her  rival, 
the  fair  Madeline,  Coralle  affected  to  take  the  greatest  interest  and 
pleasure  in  his  conversation.  As  to  Mrs.  McCorquodale,  she 
thought  the  expensively  dressed  Leroux  the  most  agreeable  man  she 
had  ever  met ;  **  quite  the  gentleman,"  as  she  expressed  it. 

But  his  triumph  was  short-lived,  for  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner 
Madeline  retired  to  her  cabin,  and  Captain  George  came  round  and 
seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of  Coralle.  For  a  short  time  she 
treated  him  coldly  as  a  punishment  for  his  desertion ;  but  she  was 
unable  to  hold  out  long  against  the  vigorous  attack  he  made,  and, 
to  the  burning  mortification  of  Leroux,  he  found  himself  In  the 
space  of  five  minutes  completely  cut  out;  In  fact,  in  her  eager 
attention  to  George,  the  lady  had  half  turned  her  back  on  him ; 
«o  with  hatred  and  rage  burning  in  his  heart  he  left  the  table  and 
went  on  deck. 

As  for  Madeline,  as  she  lay  in  her  berth  in  the  silence  of  her 
eabin  what  were  her  feelings?  She  could  hardly  analyze  them  her- 
self. She  felt  neither  all  pleasure  nor  all  pain.  In  spite  of  her  de- 
termination and  resolution  she  could  not  help  feeling  and  knowing 
that  Captain  George,  for  good  or  evil,  possessed  a  great  influence 
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over  her.  But  what  influence  had  she  over  him  ?  The  sound  of 
his  merry  voice,  as  he  talked  and  laughed  in  the  saloon  with  Cor- 
alie  de  ViUeneuve,  seemed  to  reply,  none.  Here  was  she  sad, 
confused,  and  feeling,  as  Mrs.  McCorquodale  would  express  it,  all 
in  a  flutter, — while  his  equanimity,  if  ever  it  were  disturbed  was 
regained  the  instant  she  left  him.  And  then,  what  had  he  said  to 
her  ?  Not  one  word  which  might  not  bear  the  construction  of  con- 
ventional gallantry.  True,  he  used  all  his  arts  to  please ;  but  so 
he  did  with  Coralie.  Madeline  thought  of  all  this,  and  felt  far 
from  satisfied  with  herself.  She  persuaded  herself  that  she  did  not 
care  for  him,  and  that  he  did  not  care  for  her ;  but  she  found  the 
latter  far  the  more  easy,  while  it  gave  her  a  sharp  pang  of.  disap- 
pointment and  mortification.  That  she  —  who  had  received  and 
spurned  so  much  homage  —  should  be  unable  to  attract  perma- 
nently to  herself,  if  only  to  throw  off  again  at  her  pleasure,  this 
Captain  George  ;  it  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Yes,  —  that's 
what  she  would  do*,  —  she  would  use  all  her  skill,  all  her  fascina- 
tions to  attach  him  to  herself,  and  then,  —  then  she  would  have 
her  revenge. 

Ah  I  Madeline  Grey,  beware  I  you  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground. 


CHAPTER  VI- 

THE  CHEVALIER  LEROUX  —  A  NICE  LITTLE  PLOT. 

On  the  same  evening,  after  the  supper  had  been  cleared  from 
the  table  and  replaced  by  the  decanters  and  tumblers,  around  game 
at  cards  was  proposed  by  some  one.  The  same  thingliad  frequent- 
ly occurred  before ;  but  Captain  George,  either  from  disinclination 
or  from  having  more  pleasing  occupation,  had  not  joined*  At 
one  time  he  was  with  the  ladies  on  the  poop,  at  another  with  the 
sailors  on  the  forecastle,  or  at  another  time  he  would  prefer  the  dolce 
far  nientey  stretched  at  fiill  length  on  a  hencoop.     On  this  occa- 
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lion,  however,  as  he  passed  through  the  saloon  to  go  on  deck,  he 
was  eudddnlj  and  forcibly  struck  with  the  group  around  the  saloon 
table,  —  the  game  was  mngt-et-^n.  Leroux  had  the  deal ;  had  dealt 
the  first  card  all  round.  "  Make  your  game,  gentlemen,'*  he  said, 
and  then  paused  for  each  to  make  his  stake  on  the  card.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  George  was  struck  by  one  of  those  unaccount- 
able reminiscences  which  most  have  felt  at  one  time  or  another. 

**  By  heavens!*'  he  said  to  himself,  spellbound  for  a  moment, 
**  I  have  seen  this  group  before.  I  have  heard  that  same  voice  say, 
*  Make  your  game,  gentlemen,'  at  another  time  and  in  another 
place.  But  when? — where?  Could  it  be,  as  some  philosophers 
assert,  in  another  and  previous  state  of  existence?  Could  I  have 
dreamt  it ;  or  can  it  be  a  mere  delusion?  But  those  words,  —  that 
voice,  1  could  swear  to  it."  Vainly  he  tried  to  rack  his  brains  for  a 
solution  of  this  strange  feeling  of  memory,  —  of  recognition.  The 
deal  went  on.  Leroux  had  a  vingt-et^un  and  won  everything.  He 
leant  forward  over  the  table  and  carelessly  raked  all  the  money  on 
the  table  towards  him,  and  gathered  it  in  a  heap  on  his  right  hand. 
He  then  proceeded  to  shuflBe  the  cards  for  a  fresh  deal. 

And  now,  like  a  flash  of  light,  truant  memory  came  to  our  hero's 
assistance;  he  remembered  suddenly  and  completely,  when  and 
where  he  had  heard  the  words,  "  Make  your  game,  gentlemen," 
uttered  by  the  self-same  voice.  He  started  so  suddenly  as  to  at« 
tract  attention  from  more  than  one  of  the  players.  Recovering 
himself,  he  took  a  vacant  seat  and  announced  his  intention  of  play- 
ing. Leroux,  the  dealer,  looked  anything  but  pleased,  but  could 
not  of  course  refuse.  The  stakes  were  somewhat  high  ;  but,  high 
as  they  were,  they  were  not  suflSciently  so  to  satisfy  all  the  players. 
Young  Adams,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  now  proposed 
that  the  limit  for  the  highest  stake  should  be  raised.  Leroux 
offered  no  objection,  and  the  lieutenant  proceeded  in  nearly  every 
case  to  stake  the  full  amount  allowed,  and  almost  invariably  lost. 
His  face  was  flushed,  and  there  was  that  anxious  expression  in  his 
eyes  which  told  clearly  enough  that  he  was  not  playing  merely  for 
amusement,  but  that  he  was  venturing  his  stakes  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  gambler,  either  to  retrieve  previous  losses  or  add  to  his  gains. 
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Now  George  shrewdly  guessed  that  the  former  was  the  case. 
He  had  noticed  for  the  last  week  that  he  seemed  extremely  intimate 
with  this  man  Leroux.  He  knew  also  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  morning  in  Leroux's  cabin  at  6cart6  ;  this  he 
heard  from  the  steward.  As  to  how  the  games  went,  whether  he 
lost  or  won,  he  could  not  of  course  say ;  but  he  saw  that  while 
Leroux  seemed  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  that  the  young  lieu* 
tenant  was  both  young  and  inexperienced.  For  this  reason  he 
guessed  rightly  that  Leroux  had  won  heavily  from  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  prevent  his  winning  more  if  possible.  He  therefore  kept 
his  eye  constantly  on  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  dealer ;  but  if  there 
was,  or  if  there  had  been  any  foul  play,  Leroux  was  either  too 
cautious  or  too  clever  to  be  detected.  Presently  young  Adams, 
who  still  continued  losing,  rose  and  went  to  the  sideboard  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  some  claret  and  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 
George,  who  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  seized  the  opportunity> 
and  rising  followed  him  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose. 

**  Can  I  have  a  few  words  with  you  on  deck?'*  he  said. 

*'  With  me?"  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  the  youfjg 
man,  looking  astonished. 

Leroux  watched  them  go  out  together. 

••  Have  you  done.  Lieutenant  Adams?"  he  said. 

**  No ;  I  shall  be  back  immediately." 

'*Well,  now,"  said  George,  when  they  were  out  on  deck,  "  I 
will  not  detain  you  long.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  have  lost 
money,  not  only  to-night  and  other  nights  at  vingt-^t^un^  but  by 
day,  at  ecartiy  to  this  Chevalier  Leroux,  as  he  calls  himself  ! " 

**  Really,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  by  what  right  you  question 
me. 

•*  By  no  right  at  all ;  but  simply  for  your  own  advantage." 

<*  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  appear 
to  take  in  my  affairs.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  myself  ?  " 

**  In  this  case  I  most  certainly  do." 

Now  this  was  a  most  injudicious  speech  on  George's  part.  Ad- 
ams, though  soft  as  milk,  liked  to  be  thought  a  hard-headed  man 
of  the  world. 
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•*  Then  for  the  future  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  refrain 
from  prying  into  my  affairs.  Although  you  say  you  doubt  it,  I  can 
assure  you  I  am  able  to  protect  myself  and  my  honor  without  your 
assistance." 

'<  As  to  the  latter  I  know  nothing ;  for  the  former,  I  can  answes 
that  if  you  play  with  Leroux  you  will  not  be  able  to  protect  your 
pocket." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

**  I  mean  that  he  is  too  good  a  player,"  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  which  ought  to  have  been  unmistakable. 

^*  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  insinuations?  I  insist  on  your 
speaking  plainly." 

*<  That  I  shall  do  as  I  choose  about." 

**  Then  I  insist  that  you  trouble  yourself  no  more  with  me  or  my 
affairs." 

''  It  is  not  probable  I  shall  do  so,"  replied  Captain  George  cool- 
ly;  *'  but  clearly  understand  that  your  insisting  does  not  weigh  a 
feather  with  me.     I  shall  certainly  use  my  own  discretion." 

"You  mean  to  say,  then,"  said  Adams,  furiously,  **  that  you 
will  persist  in  acting  the  spy  on  me  whether  I  will  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  said  nothing  about  acting  the  spy,"  said  George,  still  keep* 
ing  his  temper ;  "  I  only  said  I  should  use  my  own  discretion,  as  I 
most  assuredly  shall." 

**  Then  you  will  understand  that  if  your  discretion  leads  you  to 
interfere  with  me,  it  will  be  at  your  peril." 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear  sir;  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  my 
advice  or  listen  to  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  go 
your  own  way.  So  saying,  he  lit  his  cigar,  and  turning  his  back  on 
young  Adams  he  re-entered  the  cabin  and  took  his  seat.  Adams 
followed  him,  looking  angry  and  excited,  the  more  so  from  the  cool, 
almost  pitying  way  in  which  George  treated  him,  apparently  not 
thinking  it  worth  his  trouble  to  be  angry. 

At  last  George  detected  what  he  had  been  so  long  watching  for. 
Leroux,  grown  careless  from  impunity,  at  length  ventured  on  a 
sleight-of-hand  trick  with  which  George  was  well  acquainted.  It  was 
cleverly  done,  but  not  so  cleverly  as  it  might  have  been  had  he 
known  he  was  so  closely  watched. 
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The  moDey  was  all  od  the  table,  and  the  dealer  covered  tho 
amount  on  every  card.  He  was  about  to  deal  a  second  card  round 
when  George  held  up  his  hand. 

**  Stay  a  moment,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  coolly  looking  him 
full  in  the  face ;  '*  oblige  me  by  dealing*  those  cards  again?" 

"Deal  them  again  1 "  said  Leroux,  trying  to  look  surprised . 
**  why  should  I?" 

*«  Because  I  say  so." 

*'  Really,  a  very  sufficient  reason,"  sreerod  young  Adams. 

**  A  very  sufficient  reason,  indeed,"  s<ii4  Cap»ain  George,  turn 
ing  towards  him,  then  again  to  Leroux. 

•'  You  can  either  deal  them  again  or  give  up  the  stakes,  which- 
ever you  please." 

Now  Leroux  saw  that  he  was  detected ;  moroorer,  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  it  if  he  had  really  been  seen.  That  was  the  awk- 
ward part  of  it.  George's  quick  eye  was  following  hie*  slighi^st 
movement,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove  the  e\  vdonce  in 
case  he  should  attempt  to  expose  him.  So  putting  a  bold  W^  on 
the  matter  he  laughed  it  off. 

*'  lleally,  this  is  very  unusual ;  but  since  one  of  the  gentlemen 
objects  to  the  deal,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  deal  the  cards  again ; 
but  I  must  repeat,  it  is  most  unprecedented  conduct." 

Accordingly  the  caixls  were  shuffled  and  again  dealt.  This  time 
the  dealer  lost.  George  now  arose  and  went  on  deck,  muttering 
to  himself  with  a  triumphant  smile  as  he  ascended  the  ladder, 
'*  Mountebank,  he  said,  this  morning?  I  think  I  had  him  to-night 
though.  How  he  must  hate  me."  And  with  a  light  laugh  he  went 
up  to  the  second  mate  who  was  walking  the  poop,  and  instantly 
forgot  all  about  the  little  affair.  If  he  could  only  have  seen  into  the 
future,  it  is  possible  he  would  not  so  soon  have  dismissed  it  from 
his  thoughts. 

*♦  Well,  upon  my  word,  but  that  fellow  takes  a  great  deal  upon 
himself,"  said  Adams,  as  our  hero  left  the  cabin.  *^  I  would  have 
seen  him  hanged  before  I  would  have  dealt  again  to  please  him,  lie* 
roux." 

*'  Oh,  anything  for  a  quiet  life.     I  fancy  he  has  been  drinking, 
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and  I  always  endeavor  to  avoid  a  row  until  it  comes  to  the  last 
pinch,  and  then  there 's  no  one  so  willing.** 

These  words  were  carelessly  said,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Le- 
roux  did  not  feel  at  all  at  his  ease. 

Major  Douglas  and  some  of  the  other  passengers  looked  serious. 
They  thought  there  must  be  something  more  in  this  affair  than  met 
the  eye.  The  steady  way  in  which  Leroux  had  been  winning ;  the 
bad  attempt  he  made  at  laughing  it  off;  and,  above  all,  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  George  made  his  demand,  all  seemed  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  had  perceived  foul  play,  and  had  thus  forced 
the  dealer  to  succumb.  But  the  young  men  all  sided  with  Leroux 
and  Adams.  The  latter  young  gentleman  was  vehement  in  his  lan- 
guage as  to  the  fellow's  audacity.  Now  sooth  to  say,  there  was  a 
tolerably  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  against  George  among  the 
younger  men.  His  success  with  all  the  ladies,  the  cool,  yet  polite 
impudence  with  which  he  would  effect  the  transfer  of  a  lady  from 
one  of  them  to  himself  without  the  least  excuse.  True,  there  was 
nothing  to  lay  hold  upon,  because  he  invariably  so  contrived  that  it 
should  appear  entirely  the  ladies*  doing.  Then  his  utter  contempt 
for  those  ordinances  of  society  which  they  had  been  brought  up  to 
regard  almost  as  sacred  as  holy  writ.  Then,  too,  especially  when 
in  conversation  with  them  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  they  fancied 
that  sometimes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  poking  fun  at  them,  but  in 
such  a  grave,  serious  way,  that  it  was  impossible  to  complain. 
And  at  last,  though  not  least,  no  one  knew  who  or  what  he  was, 
and  yet  he  carried  all  before  him  on  board,  —  was  an  universal  fa- 
vorite, especially  with  the  ladies,  and  seemed  to  arrogate  to  himself 
an  exclusiveness  and  superiority  most  galling. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  was  determined  in  solemn  conclave  as- 
sembled, that  Captain  George  must  be  **  taken  down  a  peg  or  two.** 
Adams,  Leroux,  and  some  three  or  four  others  were  the  men  who 
were  to  do  it.  It  was  resolved  that  they  should  all  seek  occasion 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  then  chaff  and  annoy 
him  in  any  way  which  presented  itself. 
4 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

HOW  THE  PLOT  8UC0EEDED. 

Now  it  80  happened  that  when  the  above  little  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  allies  to  endeavor  to  humiliate  and  take  down 
our  hero,  there  was  one  who  overheard  the  conversation,  and  by 
whom  it  was  repeated  in  the  morning  with  all  possible  haste.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  fair  Coralie ;  and  George  felt  himself  bound 
in  gratitude  to  devote  the  morning  to  her  service.  He  only  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  their  being  able  to  take  a  rise  out  of  him,  and  did 
not  at  all  participate  in  the  fears  of  his  fair  companion,  that  they 
would  involve  him  in  a  quarrel.  . 

*'  But  supposing  they  were  to  insult  you,  what  should  you  do? 
Surely,  you  would  be  obliged  to  call  them  out.  For  instance, 
there 's  that  Chevalier  Leroux ;  he  was  practising  the  other  day  from 
a  bottle  hung  from  the  yardarm,  and  he  hit  it  nearly  every  time. 
Supposing,  as  I  say,  he  were  to  insult  you,  what  could  you  do?'* 

**  Do?  why,  I  should  kick  him." 

*'  Then  he  would  call  you  out.*' 

**  Then  I  should  kick  him  again." 

**  Then  you  would  not  fight  him?" 

**  Certainly  not,  in  the  way  you  mean.  1  have  my  reasons,  and 
have  no  fears  on  that  score.*' 

**  Then  the  others  whom  I  heard  talking  last  night  about  you?** 

**  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed;  they  won't  call  me  out.  They  would 
bitterly  i^epent  being  mixed  up  with  such  a  man  as  this  so-called 
chevalier,  did  they  know  him  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  You  know  him,  then?  " 

**  I  do,  indeed.  But  now  I  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  to  do.  If 
any  of  these  gentlemen  join  us,  you  bring  the  conversation  round 
to  pistol-shooting,  and  propose  yourself  to  bestow  a  prize  on  the 
best  shot  —  you  understand  ?  " 

**  Perfectly ;  but  I  hardly  understand  the  reason." 
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<<  No  matter.  Then  bring  the  conyersation  round  to  duelling; 
From  that  to  gambling ;  and  then  choose  any  subject  on  which  you 
think  they  are  likely  to  pitch  to  discomfit  me.  Never  fear^  Coralie, 
for  me.     Your  bright  eyes  cannot  fail  to  light  me  on  to  victory." 

The  bright  eyes  in  question  bestowed  on  our  fortunate  hero  a 
glance  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

**  By  the  by,"  said  George,  rising  from  his  seat  at  her  feet,  "  if 
you  give  a  prize  for  the  shooting,  as  I  am  sure  to  win  it,  might  I 
be  allowed  to  suggest  the  nature  of  it  ?  ** 

*^  Oh,  suggest,  by  all  means ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  I  should 
take  the  suggestion." 

**  I  don't  think  you  could  do  better  than  follow  my  example  when 
I  so  munificently  prescribed  an  award ;  then,  don't  you  see,  if  I  win 
I  can  receive  the  prize,  and  you  can  fulfil  the  award  according  to 
promise." 

**  Ah  I  "  said  Coralie,  laughing  and  blushing,  <^  I  hoped  you  had 
forgotten  all  that  nonsense." 

**  Do  you,  then,  withdraw  your  promise?" 

*•  I  did  not  promise ;  I  only  said  *  perhaps.'  * 

"  Well,  promise  now." 

"  Don't  ask  me." 

*«  Promise." 

*<  And  if  I  did,  what  would  you  promise  in  return?" 

Tliis  was  a  home  thrust. 

**  I  promise  to  take  you  about  and  show  you  all  the  lions  of  New 
York." 

<<  And  is  that  all?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  disappointed  and  rather 
reproachful  tone. 

**  Ah  I  what  do  you  want  me  to  promise?  Only  give  it  a  name, 
and  if  it 's  the  big  diamond  from  the  eye  of  the  great  Mogul's  fa- 
vorite idol,  I  '11  promise ^" 

"Well,  no  matter,"  continued  the  lady,  laughing,  though  evi- 
dently not  quite  satisfied ;  "  I  promise.  There,"  looking  up  in  his 
face,  with  the  rich  color  mantling  on  her  cheek,  "  now  are  you  sat* 
isfied?" 

«•  Perfecdy.** 
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Lerouxi  Adama,  and  several  others  now  came  on  the  poop.  Ac 
cordingly,  George,  to  give  them  a  better  opportunity  to  join  the 
lady,  left  and  mounted  to  the  maintop  gallant-yard,  to  take  a  view  ^ 
round  the  horizon.  He  remained  aloft  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  enjoying  the  lookout  and  the  fresh  spring  breeze,  and  de- 
scended to  find  the  gentlemen  all  gathered  around  Mademoiselle  de 
Villeneuve.  Madeline  and  several  other  ladies  had  also  come  from 
below ;  so  there  was  a  goodly  company  to  witness  his  victory  or 
humiliation.  Sauntering  up,  he  seated  himself  in  a  nonchalant, 
indifferent  manner.  They  were  all  engaged  in  looking  up  at  a  small 
boy  who  was  suspended  almost  in  mid-air  between  the  two  masts. 

**  I  dare  say  this  gentleman  can  tell  us  what  he  is  doing,"  said 
Leroux,  with  a  sneer ;  '  ^  he  appears  to  know  everything.  In  fact, 
his  knowledge  of  ships,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  so  great  that, 
did  we  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we  might  almost  be  led  to  think 
his  title  of  *  captain '  was  derived  from  the  navy  instead  of  the 
army." 

**  Well,  do  you  know,  chevalier,  I  was  only  just  remarking  to 
this  lady,  before  you  came  up,  that  from  your  great  skill  in  the 
science  of  cards,  &c.  one  might  almost  imagine  your  title,  instead 
of  having  been  handed  down,  as  we  know  it  was,  from  a  glorious 
ancestry,  was  bestowed  on  you  in  joke  by  some  sportive  friend,  and 
that  '  Chevalier  d'lndusttie^  is  the  true  reading.  Only  in  joke,  you 
know,  of  course.'*  And  Captain  George  laughed  so  good-humor- 
edly  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  the  words  meant  anything  or 
not.  Anyhow,  this  was  a  hard  hit,  for  the  chevalier  got  white 
from  passion  or  some  other  cause,  and  said  in  a  somewhat  faltering 
voice  — 

"  Bather  a  dangerous  joke,  Captain  What's-your-name.*' 

**  George,  at  your  service.  What  a  very  bad  memory  you  have  I 
Now,  I  have  an  excellent  one.  I  remember  a  little  circumstance 
that  happened  five  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Frankfort.  It  was 
in  the  play-rooms :  I  dare  say  you  know  them,  chevalier?  "  And 
George,  smiling  blandly,  looked  inquiringly  in  his  face.  These 
words  produced  a  still  greater  effect  than  his  first ;  for  he  turned 
even  whiter  than  before,  and  his  lips  trembled  as  he  replied — 
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**  YeSy  I  have  been  there.  Most  men  who  have  travelled  at  all 
have." 

**  Ah,  yes.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued  Captain  George. 
He  then  proceeded  in  the  most  nonchalant  and  unsuspicious  man- 
ner in  the  world,  to  relate  some  amusing  anecdote,  which  elicited 
the  laughter  of  the  ladies. 

Leroux  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  but  he  finally  concluded 
that  it  was  merely  by  chance  that  the  other  mentioned  Frankfort. 

*'  Well,  but  what  is  that  little  boy  doing  up  there?  I  declare  it 
looks  quite  dreadful,"  asked  Coralic  of  our  hero. 

'*  Tarring  down  the  raizen-topgallant  stay." 

**0h!  ah,  indeed!"  drawled  Adams,  affectedly.  **  Now,  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  the  Captain  "  —  and  he  laid  particular  emphasis 
on  the  word —  **  could  do  it  himself." 

•*  Could  you  do  it?"  asked  the  person  spoken  of. 

**  Well,  I  daresay  I  could ;  but  I  have  n't  the  least  idea  of  try- 
ing. It 's  not  profitable  enough.  I  don't  sec  the  advantage  of  it. 
Now,  if  one  could  earn  a  fifty-pound  note  by  doing  it,  it  would  be 
quite  a  different  thing." 

"  Well,  tliat 's  easily  enough  managed,"  said  George,  nudging 
Coralie,  as  much  as  to  say,  now  I  have  him. 

"I'll  bet  you  fifty  pounds,  and  stake  the  money  in  this  lady's 
hands,  that  I  do  it,  and  you  don't." 

So  saying,  George  produced  the  note  and  handed  it  to  Coralie. 

'<  Come,  sir,  now  you  have  a  chance  of  earning  a  fifty-pound 
note." 

Poor  Adams,  never  a  very  strong-minded  young  man,  was  com- 
pletely taken  aback  by  this.  He  turned  red  as  fire,  hesitated, 
stammered, —  but  did  not  produce  the  note  to  stake.  George,  ac- 
<^ordingly,  took  his  back  again  from  the  stakeholder,  saying,  in  an 
apparently  good-natured  manner  — 

*<  Ah  I  I  see ;  it  does  n't  matter." 

"  What  do  you  see,  sir?"  asked  Adams,  angrily,  glad  to  say 
something. 

**  Oh,  don*t  mention  it,  my  dear  fellow.  How  stupid  of  me. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  n't  the  money  by  you,  you  can*t  bet.     Upon 
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my  soul  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  really  forgot  you  had  been  playing 
icarU  with  the  chevalier.^ 

This  was  a  most  telling  bit.  Everybody  smiled,  and  Major 
Scott,  with  whom  Leroux  had  been  no  favorite  since  the  previous 
night,  laughed  aloud.  Young  Adams  was  the  more  furious  because 
George  happened  to  speak  the  truth,  and  things  had  faUen  out  very 
mu(  h  as  he  predicted  the  night  before.  In  fact,  on  that  very  morn- 
ing Leroux  had  very  nearly  cleaned  him  out.  As  for  this  latter, 
he  had  almost  completely  lost  his  self-control,  and  only  watched  a 
chance  for  deliberately  insulting  the  man  who  had  thus  discomfited 
him  by  a  few  words  in  a  pleasant,  good  tempered-tone  of  voice. 

Coralie  now  brought  the  conversation  round  to  pistol-shooting, 
and  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  should  entertain  them  by  shooting 
at  a  bottle. 

The  bottle  was  suspended  from  the  yardarm,  and  those  who  in- 
tended to  try  their  skill  brought  up  their  pistol-cases. 

*«  Are  you  not  going  to  shoot,  Captain  George?"  asked  Coralie. 

**  Oh,  yes,  if  any  one  will  lend  me  a  pistol.  Can  I  have  one  of 
yours.  Lieutenant  Adams?" 

*<  Mine  are  dueling  pistols,"  said  the  young  man,  still  smarting 
from  his  discomfiture. 

**  Ah  1  indeed  I     The  very  things  I  like  best." 

•*  Oh  1  indeed  1  And  among  all  your  other  accomplishments  do 
you  also  number  dueling! "  said  Leroux,  in  a  most  insulting 
tone  of  voice. 

**  Oh  dear,  no,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 

**  I  thought  not,"  was  the  rejoinder,  with  a  most  obvious  and  of- 
fensive sneer.     Still,  no  notice  was  taken  and  our  hero  continued  — 

**  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow  once  in  Paris  —  "  George  here 
purposely  hesitated,  as  if  trying  either  to  remember  or  to  invent  a 
story. 

*'  You  had  a  quarrel,  —  what  do  you  mean  by  haying  a  quarrel  ? 
Did  he  insult  you  ?  " 

*'  Well,  yes ;  I  consider  he  did." 

**  And  you  called  him  out  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  I  did  n't ;  he  called  me  out  ultimately." 
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"  And  you  allowed  him  to  insult  you  with  impunity?** 

<*  No  ;  I  didn't.     At  least,  he  did  n't  think  so,  I  know.** 

**  But  you  say  you  did  n't  call  him  out." 

•'No." 

"  What  did  you  do,  then?' 

"  What  did  I  do?  Why,  I  kicked  him  till  I  was  tired.  I  do 
sometimes  when  I  am  annoyed." 

Leroux  looked  as  black  as  thunder  at  the  insinuation  ;  but,  deter- 
mined to  get  him  in  a  comer,  he  pressed  him- still  further. 

**  Well,  when  he  called  you  out,  of  course  you  went?" 

**  Oh,  no.     Not  such  a  fool  as  to  risk  my  life  for  nothing." 

Leroux  looked  round  with  a  glance  of  triumph,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  So,  this  is  the  fine  fellow  who  boasts  of  kicking  men,  — 
afraid  to  give  satisfaction  when  demanded  ! " 

**  And  you  simply  refused  to  meet  him,  and  that  was  all?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  George,  in  the  same  good-natured  tone ;  '*  that 
was  n't  all.  I  kicked  him  again,  and  that  was  all.  He  did  n't 
challenge  me  again ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should  have  kicked 
him  again ;  for  the  fellow  was  a  low,  gambling  blackleg,  —  had 
been  a  *  croupier '  in  some  low  hell  or  another,  and  everybody  said 
I  was  quite  right  in  not  meeting  him.  Don't  you  think  I  was, 
chevalier?  "  he  said,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  full  on  the  face  of  Leroux. 

Leroux  was  white  with  rage,  but  still  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  and  laugh  it  off.     Accordingly  he  said  — 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  your  affairs,  — your  code  of 
honor  is  peculiar  to  yourself.  Some  people  might  not  object  to 
being  kicked ;  others  are  differently  disposed.  Do  you  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  I  should  allow  any  one  to  kick  me?" 

And,  as  he  said  this,  he  tried  to  look  very  ferocious. 

**  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  would  if  you  could  help  it,  — for  the 
world ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  submit  to  the  operation.  Come,  now,  as  you  object  to  being 
kicked,  I'll  shoot  with  you  at  the  mark  for  a  sovereign  a  shot." 

Leroux  accepted  the  offer  sullenly  enough.  It  now  appeared 
that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  for  in  half  an  hour  he  had  lost  some- 
where about  ten  sovereigns,  as  well  as  his  temper.     It  was  doubt- 
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less  greatly  owing  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  he  was  so  igno- 
miniously  defeated,  for  he  really  was  a  good  shot.  George,  how- 
ever, contrived  by  skilful  insinuations  and  the  aid  of  occasional  dark 
hints,  which  were  Greek  to  most  of  the  bystanders,  to  work  the 
chevalier  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that  he  could  scarcely  see  the 
bottle,  let  alone  hit  it. 

During  the  contest  of  words  and  the  subsequent  trial  of  skill, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  easy  defeat  of  the  soi-dimnt  chevalier, 
Captain  George  had  taken  up  his  position  close  to  Coralie.  Her 
bright  smiles  and  sparkling  eyes  evinced  her  delight  at  her  cava- 
lier's double  triumph,  while  he,  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  her 
singular  beauty,  charm  of  manners,  and  evident  partiality  for  him- 
self, made  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible.  It  was  not  till  the 
match  was  over,  and  he  had  been  unanimously  hailed  as  victor,  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  the  stakes  from  the  now  furious  Leroux, 
that  he  remembered  or  appeared  to  remember  that  there  were  any 
other  persons  present  than  Coralie,  himself,  and  his  antagonist. 
This  latter  declining  to  renew  the  contest  rose,  and  with  smiling 
face  approached  Madeline,  who  was  seated  at  a  little  distance,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

Now,  no  woman  likes  to  see  another  engross  all  the  attention  of 
any  company.  Coralie  certainly  had  done  so  in  this  instance,  while 
as  for  George,  he  seemed  to  have  no  eyes,  no  ears,  for  any  one 
else,  and  he  frequently  declared  that  his  success  with  the  pistols 
was  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of  her  bright  eyes.  This,  per- 
haps, might  account  for  the  fact  that  Madeline  received  Lerouz 
with  more  favor  and  listened  with  complaisance  to  his  conversation. 

Not  long,  however,  was  the  chevalier  left  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  lady,  for  George  quickly  perceiving  it,  rose  and 
joined  them,  leaving  the  fair  Coralie  to  pout  or  not  at  her  pleasure. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  from  very  perverseness  and  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  invincibility  with  the  lady.  Cer- 
tainly no  very  worthy  motive  at  any  time,  least  of  all  in  the  present 
case.  Had  he  thought  for  a  moment,  or  had  he  retained  that  per-, 
feet  command  over  his  temper  which  he  assumed,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  paused  ere  he  attempted  to  show  his  power.     As  it  was, 
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however,  he  felt  annoyed  and  vexed  at  the  insulting  tone  of  Leroux 
and  despite  his  double  triumph,  determined  still  further  to  humble 
him.      With  this  purpose,  then,  he  joined  them,  and  carelessly 
seating  himself,  commenced  in  his  usual  off-hand  manner. 

*«  Well,  Miss  Grey,  I  hope  you  have  been  amused;  I  assure 
you  I  have  been  exhibiting  my  skill  as  much  in  the  hope  of  afford- 
ing you  ladies  an  opportunity  of  admiring  it  as  to  defeat  the  cheva^ 
lier  here,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  bad  lover.** 

*«  Thank  you,"  said  the  lady,  coldly.  *'  I  am  sure  I  am  greatly 
obliged,  and  am  very  sorry  that  your  skill  has  not  so  wonderfully 
impressed  me  as  it  seems  to  have  done  yourself.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  very  clever,  but  I  really  have  no  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Leroux  smiled  sarcastically  at  this  reply,  while  George  merely 
laughed  and  seemed  as  well  pleased  as  if  he  had  received  a  compli* 
ment. 

**Come,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  "don't  be  so  dreadfully  severe. 
Pray  oblige  me  with  some  of  your  charming  smiles ;  you  don't 
know  how  much  better  they  become  you  than  frowns." 

But  Miss  Grey  would  n't  smile,  and  despite  all  efforts  was  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer.  There  is  no  more  galling  thing  to  a 
woman  than  to  trifle  with  her  pride.  Probably  had  not  Madeline 
felt  more  deeply  interested  than  she  owned  even  to  herself,  she 
would  not  have  been  annoyed,  in  the  first  place,  at  his  nqglect, 
and  in  the  second  place,  at  the  careless,  cool  manner  in  which  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  not  but  be  delighted  with  his 
company.  True,  he  only  spoke  in  jest  when  he  in  words  and  man- 
ner asserted  his  power  to  please  in  general,  and  herself  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  only  too  true  which  caused 
her  to  be  annoyed  and  wounded.  She  felt  that  she  did  like  him, 
to  use  no  stronger  word,  and  that  she  was  not  insensible  either  to 
his  personal  or  mental  advantages  and  powers  of  pleasing.  For 
that  very  reason,  while  feeling  in  reality  only  vexed  and  angry 
with  herself,  she  affected  a  coldness  towards  him.  So  persistently 
did  she  maintain  this,  that  at  last  he  said,  half  pettishly,  half  jest- 
ingly, 

"  Beally,  Miss  Grey,  if  you  will  persist  in  rewarding  all  my 
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efforts  with  nothing  but  frowns,  I  must  transter  them  elsewhere 
Now  there  is  Mademoiselle  de  Yilleneuve  quite  disconsolate  at  mj 
desertion.  I  certainly  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  to  the  cheva- 
lier, and  devote  myself  to  the  fair  Coralie,  should  you  persist  in  re- 
warding my  efforts  so  ungraciously.  So  beware,  — I  give  you  fair 
warning ;  and  much  as  I  should  regret  the  remorse  you  would  after- 
wards feel,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  my  talents  elsewhere." 

This  was  said  jestingly,  but  not  without  a  slight  tone  of  pettish- 
ness.  Madeline,  too,  fancied  that  the  threat  was  half  serious,  and 
at  once  her  spirit  rose  in  rebellion. 

'*  Really,"  she  exclaimed,  while  her  cheek  flushed  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  anger;  '*Ido  not  care  one  bit  what  you  do,  sir; 
you  are  here  by  your  own  invitation,  not  mine :  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  can  transfer  your  '  talents,'  as  you  are  pleased  to 
say,  anywhere  you  choose.  You  presume  greatly  in  thinking 
your  presence  or  absence  could  make  any  difference  to  me." 

Hard  words,  certainly ;  however,  Captain  George,  even  if  he 
felt  annoyed,  was  too  good  a  general  to  show  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Leroux  who  had  been  sitting  by  in  silence,  unable  to  get 
in  a  word,  thought  this,  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost. 

*^  Keally  it  is  a  pity,"  he  said,  with  a  most  insulting  sneer,  ^^  that 
every  one  is  not  as  great  an  admirer  of  your  talents  and  skill  as 
you  seem  to  be  yourself.  It  certainly  strikes  me  that  this  lady  does 
not  seem  very  much  grieved  at  your  threat  to  deprive  us  of  your 
company." 

**  Indeed  1 "  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  You  wish  me,  then,  to  un- 
derstand that  my  presence  is  disagreeable  to  this  lady  and  your 
worthy  self?  " 

<*  Well,  certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  sneered  Leroux, 
**  it  is  open  to  that  construction." 

George  made  no  answer  to  him,  but  addressing  Madeline,  said — 

"  Miss  Grey,  is  my  presence  disagreeable  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  said  so." 

**Butdo  you  wish  me  to  understand  so?  —  do  you  insinuate 
tliat  it  is?" 

/<  I  never  insinuate.     I  have  no  right  to  say  anything  so  rude^ 
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and  shall  certainly  never  insinuate  that  which  I  do  not  care  to  say. 
I  said,  that  as  you  seemed  to  think  your  company  was  indispensable, 
that  you  might  go  or  stay  as  you  pleased,  and  that  I  repeat." 

"  Thank  you  ;**  then  turning  to  Leroux  he  continued,  —  «*  Now, 
sir,  I  will  deal  with  you.  You  certainly  were  pleased  to  insinuate 
that  my  company  was  not  agreeable  to  you.  Such  being  the  case, 
you  had  better  leave." 

**  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  for  you  or  any  other  man;  so  yon 
have  your  answer,  and  can  take  it  as  you  like." 

Madeline,  seeing  by  the  scowling  face  of  Leroux  and  the  flashing 
eyes  of  George  that  a  quarrel  was  brewing,  rose  and  said  — 

**  Since  you  have  not  sufficient  respect  for  the  presence  of  a  lady 
to  refrain  from  quarrelling,  it  is  I  that  will  leave.  I  certainly 
think,  Captain  George,  that  you  might  find  another  time  to  settle 
your  disputes  with  this  gentleman." 

"  Gentlewuin!^  said  George.  **  If  you  knew  him  as  well  as 
Ido " 

"Captain  George!"  sneered  Leroux;  **a  pretty  Captain.  I 
wonder  what  regiment." 

**  That  is  not  the  question  at  present,"  said  George,  rising,  *'  but 
whether  you  or  I  shall  leave  the  quarter-deck  ?  " 

«*  It  shall  be  you  then." 

*'  Gently,  not  quite  so  fast ;  we  will  see  about  that.  Now  listen 
to  me." 

He  took  his  arm  and  held  him  firmly  while  he  continued  — 

*'  Be  quiet  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I  could,  if  I  chose, 
kick  you  off;  it  would  be  but  little  trouble  to  me.     I  know  you 

,  alias ,  alias  the   Chevalier  Leroux.     I  have  seen 

you  when  you  were  door-porter  at  a  London  hell.  I  remember 
when  you  were  croupier  at  the  Hombourg  rooms.  I  remember  the 
bank  being  robbed,  —  I  remember  also  a  reward  being  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  man  who  absconded  with  the  money,  — I 
could  find  the  man,  if  necessary.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  extradition  treaty,  is  there  not?  Now  will  you  go  off  the  quar- 
terdeck, or  shall  I  kick  you  off." 

Madeline,  who  had  been  watching  the  conference,  was  struck  by 
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the  extraordinary  change  in  Leroux.  The  bullying,  sneering,  de- 
fiant tone  he  had  before  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
other's  speech  vanished  instantly  that  the  double  alias  was  uttered. 
He  turned  first  pale,  then  ghastly  white ;  if  he  did  not  absolutely 
tremble,  he  cowered  and  shrunk  Jbefore  the  eyes  of  George,  which 
were  fixed  on  his  face.  For  a  few  seconds  he  was  unable  to  reply, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  question  was  repeated  that  he  could  do  so. 
Then  with  a  wretched  attempt  at  a  smile,  which  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  force  into  a  laugh,  he  said  — 

**  Oh,  you  are  jesting.  It  *s  some  mistake ;  but  I  'm  sure  I  have 
no  wish  to  have  any  words  with  you  on  the  subject ;  there 's  not  the 
least  necessity  for  our  quarrelling  on  the  subject,  —  so  say  no  more 
about  it.'* 

George  made  no  reply,  but  motioned  significantly  with  his  hand, 
while  a  mocking  smile  played  on  his  lips.  Leroux  took  the  hint  at 
once,  and  turned  away,  saying  — 

<*  Well,  well,  as  you  please  anything  for  peace  and  quietness.*' 

To  leave  the  poop  and  descend  the  ladder  to  the  waist,  he  had  to 
pass  Madeline  Grey,  Coralie,  and  several  other  ladies  who  had 
gathered  in  a  knot  and  were  gazing  timidly  and  wonderingly  at  the 
strange  scene. 

Leroux  walked  carelessly  by  humming  an  air  very  much  out  of 
tune,  and  endeavored  to  look  careless  and  easy,  —  a  wretched  fail- 
ure, however,  for  his  face  even  to  his  lips  was  as  pale  as  ashes, 
while  beads  of  perspiration  could  be  plainly  distinguished. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  affair !  *'  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  Mad- 
eline ;  **  did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  a  man  so  cowed  and  humbled 
as  this  chevalier  appears  to  be  ?  By  what  magic  power  has  our 
gay  friend,  Captain  George,  subdued  him  ?  It  was  only  an  hour  ago 
that  Leroux  was  defying  and  almost  challenged  him  to  fight." 

**  By  what  magic  indeed  I  **  said  Madeline.  **  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not pretend  to  understand  it.  Captain  George  certainly  seems  to 
exercise  a  very  extraordinary  influence  over  people,  —  some  he 
frightens,  and  some  he  appears  to  fascinate,"  —  and  she  glanced  at 
Coralie  as  she  pronounced  this  last  word.  The  latter  quite  un- 
derstood the  look,  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  as  it  was.  How- 
ever, she  answered  quite  good-temperedly  and  laughing,  — 
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*^  Indeed,  It  appears  so ;  and  judging  from  symptoms ,  you  your- 
self, Miss  Grey,  had  better  beware  lest  you  fall  under  the  basili^^k 
influence,  evil  eye,  animal  magnetism,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  the 
enchanter." 

•*  Oh,  indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  frightened  1  *'  was  the  reply;  "I 
have  a  potent  charm  to  resist  all  spells  and  enchantments." 

•*  What  may  it  be?     Can  you  give  the  recipe  for  the  use  of  oth- 
ers?" 
•    **  Indifference  and  self-confidence." 

**  The  greatest  fallacy, —  the  most  hopeless  delusion,  the  most 
utter  folly  in  which  ever  unfortunate  young  lady  ever  put  her  trust," 
said  Mrs.  Major  Douglas,  laughing.  **  Miss  Grey,  I  sincerely  pity 
you  ;  your  case  is  indeed  hopeless  if  you  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  depending  on  self-confidence  and  indifference." 

•*  Indeed,  I  have  not  the  least  occasion  for  your  pity,"  exclaimed 
Madeline,  while  a  tell-tale  blush  appeared  on  her  face  almost  nega- 
tiving her  words,  **  I  assure  you." 

**  Hush,  here  comes  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  cause  of  that  charming  flush  on  your  face,"  said  ISIrs. 
Douglas,  interrupting  her. 

**  Ah,  ladies,  you  are  talking  of  me^"  he  said,  noticing  how  sud- 
denly Madeline  stopped,  and  also  the  unconscious  look  which  they 
all  endeavored  to  put  on  when  he  approached. 

«*  Come  now,  fair  play,  tell  me  what  you  were  saying  of  me,  or 
dread  my  displeasure." 

**  Why,  we  were  wondering,"  answered  Coralic,  *'  what  on  earth 
you  had  done  or  said  to  Mr.  or  the  Chevalier  Leroux,  to  send  him 
off  looking  as  white  as  a  ghost.  I  declare  he  looked  quite  ghastly 
as  he  passed  us  just  now." 

**  Oh,  I  fancy  he  wasn't  quite  well,  A  spasm  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  probably  he  is  subject  to  them." 

And  as  that  was  all  they  could  elicit  from  him,  they  were  fain  to  be 
content  with  the  explanation,  though  no  one  believed  it  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  when  he  lefl  them  shortly  after  he  remained  a  greater 
puzzle  and  mystery  than  ever. 

In  the  evening  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen 
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assembled  around  the  saloon  table  after  the  retirement  of  the  ladies. 
Cards  were  proposed  to  while  away  the  time,  and  Lieutenant  Adams, 
addressing  Leroux,  who  was  opposite  him,  said  — 

«•  Come,  Chevalier,  you  will  make  one,  of  course.  I  think  you 
were  a  winner  from  me  last  night  —  let  us  see  if  I  cannot  turn  the 
tables  on  you." 

**I  think  I  heard  the  chevalier  say  that  he  had  resolved  not  to 
play  any  more/'  interrupted  George  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
**  at  least  until  our  arrival  in  New  York.  Am  I  not  right,  cheva- 
lier ?  "  and  he  bent  forward  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

Leroux  turned  as  before  —  first  red,  then  very  white.  *'  Well, 
yes,"  he  said,  after  some  hesitation,  **  I  did  say  some  foolish  thing 
of  the  sort ;  and,  however  foolish,  I  don't  like  to  break  my  word 
even  to  myself." 

Then  in  a  somewhat  more  assured  tone,  as  he  observed  that  he 
whom  he  felt  to  be  his  master  seemed  satisfied  — 

**  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any  revenge 
you  please  on  our  arrival  in  New  York,  but  till  then  I  must  de- 
cline." 

He  shortly  after  rose,  and  saying  he  did  not  feel  quite  well 
went  on  deck. 

As  far  as  appearance  went  he  certainly  was  far  from  well,  either 
in  mind  or  body,  for  when  he  left  his  color  had  not  yet  returned. 

George  did  not  play,  and  shortly  retired,  leaving  the  others  to  a 
round  game  between  them. 

Many  were  the  comments  on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  Captain 
George  was  rapidly  rising  in  the  good  opinion  of  even  those  who 
had  been  most  opposed  to  him.  **  There 's  something  more  in  this 
than  we  can  make  out,"  said  Major  Douglas,  gravely;  •'  I  always 
thought  the  young  fellow  knew  what  he  was  about.  The  other  night, 
for  instance,  when  he  made  this  chevalier  deal  the  cards  again.  Do 
you  think  any  man  would  have  acceded  to  a  request  so  distinctly 
put  if  he  could  have  helped?  No;  take  my  word  for  it,  this  Le- 
roux has  got  his  match  and  more.  My  wife  tells  me  that  this  after- 
noon Leroux  was  inclined  to  be  insolent  and  bullying  in  his  manner, 
and  that  the  other  took  it  quite  good-temperedly  for  a  time,  till 
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something  got  his  mettle  up,  when  he  just  took  X<eroux  by  the  arm, 
said  a  few  words  to  him,  and  motioned  for  him  to  leave  the  quar- 
terdeck." 

•*  And  did  he  obey?  did  he  go?**  asked  several. 

**  Did  he  go?  yes,  like  a  lamb ;  turned  as  white  as  he  did  just 
now,  and  slunk  off  without  a  word.  I  always  liked  the  young  fel- 
low, and  I  hstve  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  if  some  of  you  had  taken 
his  interference  in  good  part  you  would  have  saved  money  by  it." 

More  than  one  in  the  company  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  no  more  attempts  were  made  to  put  our  hero 
down.  Madeline  Grey,  however,  piqued  at  the  laughing  remarks 
of  some  of  the  ladies,  resolved  to  shun  them  and  prove  to  herself 
that  self-confidence  and  indifference  were,  after  all,  efficacious. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  days  she  was  excessively  polite  and 
distant,  taking  special  care  to  avoid  a  fite-^-tete.  In  this  she  suc- 
ceeded perfectly,  and  George,  not  understanding  this  change  of 
manner,  accepted  the  situation  and  forbore  to  press  himself.  He 
was  polite  and  good-tempered  as  usual,  but  after  the  several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  he  mad6  during  the  three  ensuing  days,  he  no  longer 
endeavored  to  renew  those  terms  of  easy  intimacy  on  which  he  had 
before  been  with  her. 

What  a  riddle  is  woman  !  On  the  fourth  day  Madeline  felt  an- 
noyed because  he  had  apparently  given  up  the  pursuit.  She  remem- 
bered his  kindness  in  giving  up  his  cabin  to  herself,  and  she 
remembered  also  what  an  amusing  companion  he  was ;  and  when 
she  saw  him  perpetually  at  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villeneuve, 
she  felt  a  pang ;  it  could  not  have  been  jealousy,  of  course. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  had  occasion  to  perform  one  of  those  little 
acts  of  politeness  which  every  gentleman  must  pay  to  any  lady,  and 
she  took  the  opportunity  to  reward  him  with  so  gracious  a  smile  and 
so  pretty  a  •*  thank  you,"  that  had  he  not  been  either  very  vindictive 
or  very  dull,  it  must  have  brought  him  back  to  his  allegiance.  Sad 
to  relate,  however,  it  did  not,  for  with  a  good- humored  smile  in 
return,  and  a  gallant  remark,  he  walked  off  and  was  soon  winning 
countless  smiles  from  Coralie. 

The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner ;  so  did  the  seventh ; 
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and  despite  all  the  pride,  **  self-confidence,  and  indifference,"  Mad- 
eline was  miserable. 

On  the  eighth  day,  by  noon,  they  arrived  off  New  York,  and  ere 
lunch  was  over,  had  a  pilot  on  board,  and  before  the  dining  hour 
were  bowling  down  the  Narrows  for  the  Empire  City.  JSIadeline 
was  in  her  cabin,  busy  packing  and  arranging  all  the  thousand  and 
one  necessaries  for  yoifng  ladies  of  the  present  day,  when  she  heard 
the  well-known  voice  of  Captain  George  In  the  saloon.  He  had 
apparently  come  down  to  say  adieu  to  all  who  were  not  on  deck. 

**  But  are  you  going  Immediately?  "  asked  one  of  the  ladies ;  **  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  we  anchored." 
'  ^*  So  it  is  usually,  but  here 's  a  boat  alongside,  and  I  have  man- 
aged to  secure  it,  so  shall  be  off  at  once.  Good-by,  good-by ; 
doubtless  I*  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  you  on 
shore.  Upon  my  word,  I  feel  almost  sorry  to  leave  the  good  old 
ship ;  I  assure  you,  ladies,  I  have  spent  a  very  happy  month  on 
board  her." 

**  Good-by,  good-by,"  Madeline  heard  on  all  hands. 

*'  Here 's  your  boatman,  says  he  can't  wait,  sir,"  said  the  steward 
down  the  skylight. 

•  *  Oh,  very  well ;  but  where 's  Miss  Grey  ?  I  have  not  said  good- 
by  to  her." 

'<  Oh,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  *<  she  is  gone  to  her  cabin,  and  I 
daresay  is  too  busy  packing  to  think  of  anything  else." 

«*  No  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied,  laughing.  *«  Never  mind  ;  I  shall 
pass  under  the  stern,  and  wave  my  adieu  to  her ;  I  daresay  she  can 
see  me  from  the  port  if  she  chooses." 

He  raised  his  voice  purposely,  and  knew  very  well  that  she  would 
hear  the  words.  Then  he  hurried  from  the  cabin  and  to  the  gang- 
way. 

And  Madeline,  what  did  she?  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  or 
so,  and  then  seated  herself  right  in  the  port-hole  of  the  after- 
cabin. 

'•  I  should  not  like  him  to  go  without  at  least  saying  adieu.  Af- 
ter hid  kindness  and  my  — "  she  was  about  to  say  more,  but  pride 
checked  the  thought,  and  the  sentence  remained  uncompleted  even 
mentally. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

HOW  OUB  HERO  GOES  ON  SHORE  LEAYINa  A  SAD  HEART  AND  A 
GLAD  HEART  BEHIND  HIM. 

Captain  George  threw  his  portmanteau  into  the  boat,  and  ad- 
dressing the  crew  who  were  grouped  forward,  said  — 

<<  Good-by,  lads,  and  good  luck  to  you.  I  daresay  I  shall 
meet  some  of  you  ashore." 

**Good-by,  sir ;  good-by  1 "  was  repeated  by  all  the  sailors,  as 
they  crowded  to  the  ship's  side  to  see  the  last  of  their  favorite. 

As  our  hero  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  before  he  could  seat  him- 
self in  the  stern-sheets,  Big  Bob,  the  forecastle  man,  jumped  into 
tlie  fore*rigging,  and  addressing  his  shipmates  on  deck,  said  — 

*<  Give  him  a  cheer,  lads ;  it'll  be  long  before  we  see  his  likes 
again.** 

**  Three  cheers  for  Captain  George  1 " 

And  such  a  cheer  rung  out  as  had  not  been  heard  on  board  the 
Monarch  since  she  was  launched. 

**  What 's  all  that  cheering  about.  Smith?**  said  the  Captain, 
who  was  in  the  saloon,  to  the  mate  on  the  poop.  *«  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  come  on  board?** 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  laughing  and  speaking  down  the 
skylight.  *'  It  *s  only  the  men  cheering  Captain  George  going 
ashore.** 

*<  What  on  earth  is  all  that  noise,  Madeline?**  asked  Mrs.  Mc- 
Corquodale  of  her  niece,  who  was  sitting  silently  at  the  after-cabin 
window,  leaning  thoughtfully  on  her  hand ;  *^  is  anjrtliing  the  mat- 
ter?** 

Madeline  listened  for  a  moment,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Big  Bob  — 

"  One  more  cheer  for  Captain  George !  ** —  followed  by  another 
dieer. 

*^  No,  aunt;  I  think  it  is  only  Captain  George  going  ashore,** 
answered  Madeline,  quietly,  but  turning  rather  white. 
5* 
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Mr8.  McCorquodale,  who  was  in  one  of  her  worst  tempers,  wm 
about  to  make  some  disparaging  remark,  when,  casting  up  her  eyes 
she  observed  her  niece's  pale  face,  and  in  the  expression  it  bore  she 
thought  she  recognized  the  same  as  when  on  a  previous  occasion 
she  had  ventured  to  speak  ill  of  Captain  George. 

At  this  moment  the  shore  boat  in  which  our  hero  was,,  came  in 
sight  round  the  stern  of  the  Monarch.  George,  who  had  the  tiller^ 
shoved  it  over  to  starboard,  and  brought  the  boat  close  under  the 
after-cabin  window.  Madeline  still  sat  motionless,  not  even  ac- 
knowledging that  she  saw  him  by  a  smile.  Captain  George  rose 
in  the  boat,  and  taking  a  glove  from  the  pocket  of  his  shirt,  threw 
it  upward  to  die  cabin  window  at  which  Madeline  was  seated.  She 
caught  it,  and  taking  from  it  a  small  slip  of  paper,  i-ead  it  slowly, 
and  then  very,  very  slightly  bowed  her  fair  head  in  token  of  assent. 

^^  I  goto  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  Will  youf*  Those  were  the 
words  the  slip  contained. 

'«  Fate,  fate  I  *'  muttered  Madeline,  as  she  bowed  her  head. 

*'  What  was  that,  Madeline?"  said  her  aunt,  who  had  seen  the 
fluttering  of  the  glove  from  her  berth. 

**  Captain  George  has  just  given  me  a  note  from  the  boat,"  she 
answered,  calmly,  and  still  holding  the  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  McCorquodale  was  astonished ;  but  there  was  that  in  her 
niece's  voice  that  warned  her  not  to  say  all  she  thought. 

<*  I  can't  make  her  out,"  she  muttered.  *•  One  minute  all  milk- 
and-water,  the  next  a  perfect  vixen.  Anyway,  I  can't  afford  to 
quarrel  with  her." 

So  Mrs.  McCorquodale  was  silent. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  anomaly  that  girl  is ! "  thou^t  our 
hero.  "Now  gentle  as  a  dove,  now  fierce  as  a  tigress;  at  one 
time  melting  with  love,  at  another  haughty  as  a  queen  and  cold  as 
a  statue.     Yet  I  almost  think  she  loves  me." 

By  a  motion  of  the  tiller  George  brought  the  boat  up  under 
th^  Monarches  lee  quarter.  Coralie  de  Villeneuve  was  seated  near 
the  miz2en  rigging,  watching  the  boat  as  it  rounded  the  stem. 

«*  To-morrow?"  asked  Captain  George,  as  the  boat  passed. 

*'  To-morrow,"  she  replied,  her  bright  rye  flashing  and  her  cheek 
flushing  with  pleasure. 
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"  She  *8  a  lovely  girl  l^  thought  George,  as  the  boat  shot  ahead. 
Now  I  can  understand  her;  while  Madeline  Grej  — and  yet— - 
(ind  yet — ^ 

George  seated  himself  in  the  boat,  and  turned  her  head  toward 
the  nearest  quay.  Ere  he  reached  the  land  he  heard  the  thunder- 
ing of  the  chain  over  the  windlass  as  the  anchor  was  let  go.  In 
another  minute  she  swung  round  with  her  stern  towards  him. 

He  could  see  Madeline  at  the  after-cabin  window,  and  Coralie  on 
the  poop.  Taking  a  small  glass  from  his  pocket,  he  looked  through 
it,  and  saw  that  Madeline  still  held  the  glove  in  her  hand ;  he  saw 
her  raise  it  to  her  lips  and  place  it  in  her  bosom.  A  smile  of 
triumph  came  over  his  features.  Standing  up  in  the  boat,  he 
waved  his  hat. 

Madeline,  if  she  saw,  gave  no  sign ;  but  the  fluttering  of  a  white 
handkerchief  from  the  poop  showed  that  Coralie  at  least  was 
neither  blind  nor  careless. 

Captain  George,  although  he  had  never  before  been  in  America, 
seemed  perfectly  at  home.  He  soon  discovered  the  coach  belonging 
to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  pitching  his  portmanteau  upon  it, 
asked  and  obtained  a  ticket,  and  walked  on  himself  on  foot.  He 
walked  for  an  hour  or  so  with  no  fixed  purpose  or  object,  but 
rather  from  a  feeling  of  the  absence  of  an  unwelcome  restraint. 
After  the  month  on  board  the  Monarch  —  notwithstanding  the 
pleasantness  of  the  voyage  and  society  on  board  —  he  felt  as  if  the 
mere  fact  of  walking  were  in  itself  a  pleasure.  Presently  in  his 
ramble  coming  to  a  large  wine  saloon,  he  entered,  and  called  for 
some  liquor. 

A  young  man  was  standing  at  the  bar  when  he  entered.  By  the 
interest  he  manifested  in  the  way  in  which  the  barman  was  concoct- 
ing him  a**  julep*'  —  skilfully  throwing  the  foaming  liquid  from 
one  tumbler  to  another,  almost  at  arm's  length  —  it  was  evident  he 
was  a  stranger,  if  not  to  America,  at  any  rate  to  American  saloons. 

Now  it  was  a  part  of  Captain  George's  creed  never  to  appear 
surprised  at  anything.  He  was  probably  as  much  struck  by  the 
sleight-of-hand  of  the  barman  as  the  stranger,  but  he  merely  looked 
on  as  if  it  were  nothing  new  to  him.    He  had  travelled  greatly,  and 
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in  adilition  to  the  cosmopolitan  experience  which  this  bestowed  on 
him,  the  above  habit  made  him  appear  far  more  experienced  in  the 
world  and  its  ways  than  he  really  was ;  though  very  few  young  men 
of  four-and-twenty  could  boast  of  having  seen  half  so  much.  ^ 

**  That  man 's  a  stranger  and  an  Englishman,"  thought  Captain 
George ;  **  he  seems  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  I  *11  speak  to  him.'* 

Accordingly  he  left  his  seat,  and  approaching  the  bar,  ordered  a 
"  drink  "  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  unconcern,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  all  his  life.  Drinking  it  off,  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  stranger  in  that  easy,  off-hand,  and.  yet  polite 
way  peculiar  to  him.  He  perceived  at  once  that  his  first  surmise 
was  correct,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman  —  by  his  upright  car- 
riage, the  cut  of  his  moustache  and  whiskers,  and  a  certain  slow- 
ness of  articulation,  peculiar  to  the  English  aristocracy,  and  which 
18  falsely  called  a  drawl,  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  English  army. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Captain  George,  *•  do  you  know  the  way  to 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel?" 

**  Not  I !  I  wish  I  did.  I  have  only  been  in  New  York  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  have  sent  my  baggage  on  from  the  station  to  the  St. 
Nicholas,  as  I  hear  it  is  the  best  in  New  York." 

*<  Well,  as  we  are  both  going  to  the  same  hotel,  we  may  as  well 
start  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  together." 

No  objection  was  made  to  this,  so  they  both  sallied  out  together. 

<*  You  are  an  Englishman,  ain't  you?  "  said  Captain  George. 

«*  Yes ;  "  and  pulling  out  his  purse  he  handed  our  hero  a  card, 
on  which  was  engraved  — 

•<  Captain  Gbbt, 

63d  Foot, 

Qud}ecJ' 

««  63d,"  said  George.     Do  you  know  a  man  named  Gwyne?** 

"  Charley  Gwyne  1  Of  course  I  do.  He 's  our  senior  captain ; 
first  on  the  list  for  his  majority.     I  'm  next." 

"  How  long  leave  have  you  ?  " 

*«  A  month  only.  I  have  come  down  to  New  York  to  meet  my 
sister,  who  is  coming  from  Liverpool  in  the  Monarch.^ 
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George  started  as  he  heard  this.  Grey  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual name,  and  when  he  read  the  card  he  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Madeline  had  frequently  mentioned  her  brother,  but  never  that  he 
was  in  the  army,  or  that  she  expected  him  in  New  York.  Indeed, 
he  understood  from  her  that  she  was  going  to  join  him  in  Quebec. 
Not  noticing  the  start,  Captain  Grey  continued  — 

•*The  Monarch  is  not  expected  in,  I  hear  at  the  agent's  for  a 
week,  or  at  all  events  some  days.  So  in  the  meantime  I  shall 
manage  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  can.  What  are  you  thinking  of 
doing  to-night  —  theatre  — " 

**The  J/o»/ircA  is  in,**  interrupted  Captain  George;  **8he  ar- 
rived this  .morning." 

*'  By  Jove  !  you  don't  say  so.     Are  you  sure?** 

**  I  came  by  her." 

•*  The  deuce  you  did  1  How  strange  I  should  have  met  you.  I 
must  go  on  board  and  see  aiPier  my  sister.  Or  has  she  come  on 
shore  ?  Can  you  tell  me  ?  If  you  were  also  a  passenger  you  prob- 
ably know  her  by  name  ?  " 

**  O  yes,"  said  George,  with  a  quiet  smile ;  '•  fellow-victims  on 
board  what  Johnson  defines  as  '  a  floating  prison  with  .a  chance  of 
being  drowned,'  soon  make  each  other's  acquaintance.  I  have  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  Miss  Madeline  Grey's  acquaintance,  and  can 
inform  you  that  she  has  not  yet  left  the  ship.  When  she  does  she 
will  come  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel ;  so  make  your  mind  easy  on 
that  score." 

**  But  are  you  sure  she  will  come  to  the  St.  Nicholas?" 

**  Quite  sure,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  another  strange 
smile. 

«•  If  I  were  to  go  on  board  I  should  run  a  chance  of  missing  her, 
and  as  you  say  you  are  sure  she  is  coming  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  I 
think  I  will  wait  there  for  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  for  five  years," 
continued  Grey,  "  and  suppose  I  shall  scarcely  know  her.  AVhat 
is  she  like  ;  is  she  tall  or  short,  plain  or  handsome?  I  remember 
as  a  child  she  used  to  be  very  pretty ;  but  time  frequently  makes 
great  havoc  with  pretty  children." 

**  In  this  case  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  time  with.     I  can 
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assure  you  that  you  will  find  your  sister  all  you  can  wish —  hand- 
somc,  accomplished,  and  all  the  rest." 

^  **  By  Jove !  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  annoyed  at 
it.  I  know  nothing  more  likely  to  get  a  fellow  into  a  mess  than  a 
pretty  sister.  These  girls  are  always  flirting  and  gallivanting  with 
some  fellow  or  another.  Then  it  comes  to  the  brother's  ears ;  he  is 
chaffed  about  it,  and  is  obliged  to  shoot  the  fellow  or  get  shot  him* 
self." 

So  Grey  kept  on  till  they  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  ask- 
ing numerous  questions  as  to  how  his  sister  looked,  what  she  said, 
&c.,  bewailing  every  now  and  then  the  misfortune  of  a  man  with 
a  pretty  sister.  The  easy  manner  of  Captain  George,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  a  fellow-passenger  of  Madeline's  apparently  made 
him  forget  that  a  couple  of  hours  previously  they  had  never  seen 
each  other. 

<<  Well,  we  had  better  get  our  luggage  to  our  rooms  and  see 
about  dinner,"  said  Grey. 

George,  to  whom  the  routine  of  an  American  hotel  seemed  per- 
fectly familiar,  although  he  had  never  been  in  one  in  his  life  before, 
walked  up  to  the  office.  Before  he  could  ask  for  his  luggage,  or 
make  any  inquiries,  the  clerk  in  attendance  observing  particularly 
his  appearance,  &om  the  silk  sash  to  the  Kossuth  hat  and  boots, 
said  — 

**  Are  you  Captain  George?** 

*«Yes." 

**  A  lady  has  left  a  letter  for  you." 

*'  By  the  way,"  said  Grey,  **  I  really  forgot  to  ask  your  name 
—  Captain  George,  I  think,"  the  fellow  said  ;  ^«  British  army?" 

<<  I  hold  a  commission  in  the  Leicestershire  militia." 

"  Ah  1  they  're  not  out,  I  think." 

**  No,  nor  have  they  been  for  eighteen  months ;  nor  do  I  suppose 
they  will  be  called  out  for  some  time,  unless  there  is  a  pi*ospect  of 
war." 

George  now  drew  on  one  side  to  read  the  note.  It  was  from 
(^ralie  de  ViUeneuve,  and  ran  as  follows :  — 
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«<To  Captain  George  — 
^'  Papa  has  sent  an  old  governess  of  mine  to  meet  me,  and  take 
me  on  to  New  Orleans.  The  boat  leaves  to-morrow  morning.  I 
am  so  dreadfully  disappointed.  If  I  go,  of  course  I  cannot  keep 
my  appointment  with  you.  Do,  for  HcavefiCz  saJce^  manage  to  get 
the  old  lady  late  for  the  boat  to-morrow.  I  know  yo^t  can  if  you 
like.  There  is  no  other  for  a  week,  and  I  do  so  want  to  see  a 
little  of  New  York  before  I  go  home ;  and  you  promised  to  take  me 
everywhere.  Do  this  for  me,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise,  and 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  award. 

**  Toujours  a  vous^ 

*«  COBALIE   DE   ViLLENEUVE.'* 

What  devil  impelled  him  Heaven  only  knows ;  but  George  called 
for  paper,  &c.,  and  sitting  down,  wrote  as  follows :  — 

*<CORALIE   CaRISSIMA  — 

**  The  old  lady  shan't  start  to-morrow  morning  in  the  New 
Orleans  boat.  I  will  ascertain  all  particulars  as  to  sailing  of  boat, 
&c.«  and  will  waylay  the  old  lady.     Meanwhile  you  can  rely  on 

**  Your  devoted 

<* Captain  George," 

<<  And  now  for  dinner,"  said  Captain  George,  rising,  givmg  the 
above  note  to  the  derk,  and  directing  him  to  give  it  to  the  lady. 

He  then  procured  his  bag,  wrote  in  the  hotel-book,  ^<  Captain 
George,  England,"  and  followed  the  servant  who  carried  his  port- 
manteau to  his  room,  humming  — 

**Vive  Pamoiir,^  &o. 

At  5  o'clock,  George,  Grey,  and  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  hotel 
hastened  through  the  hall  to  the  dining-saloon.  This  was  a  large, 
splendidly-furnished  room.  The  guests  having  taken  their  seats, 
thirty  or  forty  waiters  emerge,  laden  with  dishes,  and  advance  two 
deep  along  die  centre  passage.     Arrived  at  a  certain  point,  each 
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w^uiter  halts,  faces  to  the  right  or  left,  and  stands  with  the  dish  he 
beat's  suspended  over  the  table.  There  is  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds. 
The  dishes  are  simultaneously  deposited,  and  their  bearers  hasten 
to  uncover  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  tables.  Now 
the  dinner  commences,  and  a  very  luxurious  one  it  is.  Dishes  of 
all  kinds,  to  suit  all  tastes,  in  abundance,  nay,  even  profusion ;  add 
to  this  good  wine,  and  the  liberty  of  conversing  with  whom  you 
please ;  and  if  you  do  not  enjoy  your  dinner,  you  must  be  a  Syba- 
rite indeed. 

After  dinner  they  all  disposed  themselves  as  their  inclinations  led 
them,  —  some  to  the  drawing-rooms,  some  to  the  smoking-rooms, 
some  to  talk  politics ;  others  to  stroll  about  the  streets  and  smoke 
their  cigars,  others  to  the  theatres,  or  any  of  the  many  places  of 
amusement  to  be  found  In  all  large  cities. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW    OAFTAIN    O.    MAKES    AN    ACQUAINTANCE    AND    GOES    TO   A 
GAMBLING-HOUSE. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  fact  of  two  men  dining  together  estab- 
lishes a  bond  of  sympathy.  The  bottle  of  wine  at  dinner  might  have 
conduced  to  this  state  of  things ;  but  at  all  events  Captain  George 
and  Captain  Grey  strolled  out  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  smoking 
their  cigars  on  those  familiar  terms  of  intimacy  only  usual  between 
friends  of  long  standing. 

They  walked  down  Broadway  arm  in  arm  together,  and  laughed 
and  talked  as  only  young  men  with  light  hearts  and  no  earthly 
troubles  can.  Grey  had  got  over  the  pretty  sister  grievance,  and 
spoke  with  delight  of  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  on  the  morrow. 

In  fact,  he  was  quite  communicative,  and  informed  George  that 
his  sister  was  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  that  the  Court  had  appointed 
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McCorquodale  was  a  disagreeable,  vulgar  old  woman,  and  only 
came  with  Madeline  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  That  he  did 
not  wish  her  to  come,  but  that  his  sister  would  not  make  the  voy- 
age without  her.  This  and  much  more  he  informed  Captain 
George,  who,  contrary  to  his  wont,  was  rather  silent.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  the  letter  he  had  left  for  Coralie,  written  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  Perhaps  he  regretted  it,  and  feared  that  he 
bad  gone  rather  far. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  return  to  the  hotel.  -  If,  however,  hia  intention  was  to  get  the 
letter  back  from  the  clerk,  it  was  not  carried  into  effect,  for  Grey 
kept  hurrying  him  on  each  time  that  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  Grey,  as  they  walked  into  a  brilliantly 
lighted  saloon,  and  called  for  wine,  **  you  look  like  a  perfect  hero. 
That  cloak,  coming  down  to  the  boots,  and  that  hat,  would  become 
Guy  Faux  himself.  That  red  sash,  too,  and  the  blue  shirt, 
with  the  embroidered  pockets,  —  you'd  make  a  capital  study.  I 
must  get  Madeline  to  paint  you.    You  know  she  paints  I  suppose?  " 

Now  this  was  not  a  very  judicious  speech  for  a  brother  to  make 
concerning  a  pretty  sister. 

Although  Grey  meant  nothing,  George  could  not  help  coloring, 
in  spite  of  his  usual  self-command.  He  remembered  the  note  to 
Coralie,  and  his  heart  smote  him;  and  he  also  remembered  the 
sweet,  pale  face  of  Madeline  as  he  had  last  seen  her  at  the  after- 
cabin  window  of  the  Mfmarch.  He  fancied  that  he  could  see  the 
fair  girl's  face,  with  the  luxuriant  brown  hair  falling  gracefully  on 
each  side ;  he  fancied  that  those  soft  blue  eyes,  which  he  had  so 
often  admired,  looked  reproachfully,  sadly  at  him. 

It  was  only  fancy  ;  but  for  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Captain 
George  felt  a  pang  of  remorse.  In  vain  he  said  to  himself —  *'  I 
did  not  ask  either  of  those  girls  to  take  a  fancy  to  me.  I  don't 
believe  they  do  ;  at  least,  I  don't  think  the  fair  one  docs.  And  if 
they  do,  how  am  I  to  blame?  I  certainly  never  spoke  of  love  to 
Grey's  sister  here ;  and  as  for  Coralie,  she  flirts  and  laughs  and  makes 
love  in  a  harmless  way,  like  all  French  girls."  But  supposing  that 
Madeline  did  really  like  him  —  what  then  ?  He  knew  well,  from  his 
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short  acquaintance  with  her,  that  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  love 
lightly  or  frivolously.  But  supposing  such  to  be  the  case  —  that 
she  really  cared  for  him — might  he  not  do  worse?  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  well  born ;  what  more  could 
he  want?  But  then,  Coralie,  what  of  her?  If  he  had  never  made 
love  to  Madeline  In  vjords^  he  had  to  Coralie  a  dozen  times. 

The  more  he  thought  of  these  things  the  more  annoyed  and  vexed 
with  himself  he  grew.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life  Captain 
George  was  dull  and  ill-tempered, 

**  Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter  with  the  man?"  said  Grey; 
**  here  you  've  been  in  a  deep  reverie  for  the  last  five  minutes. 
Wake  up.  Are  you  heart-sick?  home-sick?  has  your  lady-love 
jilted  you,  or  have  you  lost  all  your  money  at  play?  By  the  way,, 
that  latter  is  about  the  only  thing  that  puts  me  out  of  temper. 
What  say  you  ?  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  the  blind  jade.  Fortune, 
will  favor  me  to-night.     Shall  we  venture  a  few  dollars?" 

Now,  at  any  other  time  George  would  have  declined,  — not  from 
moral  scruples,  but  simply  because  he  was  not  at  heart  a  gambler ; 
but  now  it  seemed  the  very  thing  for  his  restless  spirit. 

*' Agreed  1 "  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet.  *<  But  where  shall  we 
go?     You,  like  myself,  are  a  stranger  here." 

««  Oh,  all  right,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Thanks  to  some  brother  offi- 
cers of  mine,  who  had  just  returned  from  furlough  when  I  left  for  the 
Empire  City,  I  can  find  a  saloon.  It 's  near  Fifth  Avenue ;  so 
come  on,  my  hero." 

<*  Wait,"  said  Captain  George,  *'  let's  drink  success  to  our  ven- 
ture ere  we  start." 

•*  Do  you  always  drink  like  that?  "  asked  Grey. 

**  I  never  get  drunk,"  was  the  reply.  '*  I  drink  to-night,  first, 
because  I  am  thirsty,  and  in  the  second  place,  as  you  say,  to 
*  drive  dull  care  away.'     Come  on,  I  am  at  your  service." 

As  they  left  the  saloon  by  a  side  door,  a  man  entered  by  the 
front.  On  seeing  the  two  friends  he  started.  They  had  not  ob- 
served him.     It  was  Leroux. 

*<  Ah,  chevalier  ! "  said  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  to  the  new 
comer.     "Reckon  yer  a  bit  of  a  stranger;   must  be  two  years  if 
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it's  a  day.  Hev  yer  seen  the  boys?**  he  whispered  confidentially. 
«*  Guess  yef'l  find  'em  round  at  the  old  place.*' 

Letoux  answered  curtly  and  called  for  liquor 

••Look  here,"  said  he,  when  the  man  served  him.  ••You  saw 
those  two  young  fellows  in  here  just  now." 

••  Well." 

••  Do  you  know  them?  " 

••No;  but  they  seem  *  all  right y^  especially  the  one  with  the 
boots  and  big  cloak  —  queer  chap  that,  I  reckon." 

••  Curse  him  1 "  muttered  the  so-called  chevalier,  savagely. 
••  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  ?  where  they  're  gone? 

•*  As  to  what  I  know  about  'em,  nothing.  As  to  where  they  re 
gone,  I  heard  the  fair  one  say  they  were  going  to  try  their  luck  at 
cards.  I  beard  the  other  ask  if  he  knew  a  saloon,  and  he  answered 
that  he  knew  one  from  some  of  the  officers  —  Britishers,  I  reckon, 
at  Quebec  —  then  they  went  out,  and  that's  all  T  know  about  it." 

*•  Did  they  say  where  they  were  driving  for?  " 

••Not  exactly.  I  don't  think  they  know  for  certain,  but  it's 
somewhere  in  Fifteenth  Street." 

••  That  '11  do,"  said  Leroux,  ••  I  know  it." 

«« Good  night." 

And  he  hurried  out  and  along  Broadway  at  a  rapid  pace. 

••  I  am  sure  to  find  some  of  the  right  sort  there,"  he  muttered  • 
•*  and  if  I  don't,  I  must  send  out,  that 's  all." 

After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  sharp  walking  he  turned  out  of  Broad- 
way into  a  side  street.  A  few  yards  before  him  he  saw  the  figures  of 
the  men,  one  of  whom  wore  a  long  cloak ;  they  were  walking  leisurely 
along,  and  appeared  to  be  scrutinizing  the  various  doorways  they 
passed,  as  if  in  search  of  something ;  several  times  they  stopped 
passers-by  and  questioned  them,  but  at  first  to  no  purpose,  for 
they  still  sauntered  on  apparently  in  doubt.  Presently,  however, 
they  seemed  to  have  obtained  the  desired  information,  for  they 
walked  sharply  on  and  stopped  under  a  lamp-post  opposite  an  open 
door,  with  another  door  at  the  end  of  a  passage.  They  appeared 
to  be  counting  their  money  before  entering. 

Leroux  walked  rapidly  by,  and  heard  one  say  to  the  other  — 
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*«  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  into  this  place  with  a 
thousand  pounds,  —  five  thousand  dollars  in  your  purse?  Come 
Ijack  to  the  hotel  and  leave  it,  all  but  a  hundred  dollars  or  so.** 

'*  Not  I,"  was  the  careless  response.  *'If  I  lose  it  hy  fair  play, 
it 's  my  fault ;  and  I  '11  take  care  I  don't  lose  it  by  foul  play  ]  at 
least,  ere  I  do,  I  '11  drill  a  hole  or  two  in  some  one 's  body  with  this 
little  instrument."  And  he  showed  Grey  the  glittering  barrel  of 
a  small  revolver. 

**  Oh,  very  well  1  Come  on,  then;  if  you  are  not  afraid,  I'm 
sure  I  'm  not."     So  saying  they  entered  the  house  together. 

Leroux  had  heard  only  the  first  part  of  this  conversation. 
His  eyes  shone  wnth  a  light  of  mingled  hate  and  avarice.  Fi\:e 
thousand  dollars  and  revenge  to  be  had  easily,  for,  he  reasoned, 
the  fellow  must  be  crazy  to  go  into  a  gambling  den  with  so  much 
in  his  pocket. 

Accordingly  Leroux  entered  the  house,  passed  upstairs,  and  was 
admitted  Into  the  playing  saloon  without  question. 

The  saloon  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  access  was  gained  by  a 
door  which  opened  outwards.  Now  George,  whose  quick  observa- 
tion few  things  escaped,  noticed  this  with  s6me  satisfaction,  for 
he  reasoned  if  they  meant  any  foul  play  it  would  be  comparatively 
eaey  to  burst  the  door  open  from  the  inside.  Moreover,  he  noticed 
that  this  door  was  not  particularly  strong ;  in  fact,  that  it  would 
be  no  diflicult  task  to  send  it  flying  from  the  hinges  by  a  hearty 
kick.  True,  there  was  a  man  acting  as  porter  or  watchman  sitting 
outside,  who  took  the  precaution  of  bolting  it  after  every  person 
entered  or  went  out,  and  keeping  it  so  until  a  signal  from  within. 
All  this  Captain  George  noticed  with  satisfaction,  becauje  he  felt 
in  a  savage  temper,  and  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  they 
might  get  into  a  **  muss,"  especially  if  it  became  known  he  had  so 
much  money  with  him. 

When  Leroux  entered  the  saloon,  George  and  Grey  were  both 
playing  and  both  losing.  George's  quick  eye  saw  him  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room,  and  he  did  not  feel  at  all  pleased  when  he  ob- 
served him  go  round  and  speak  to  several  who  were  evidently 
habiiuis  of  the  place. 
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Luck  was  against  him ;  and  the  twenty  pound  note  which  he 
had  exchanged  for  American  coin  was  all  gone.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  apply  to  his  purse  for  more.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  the 
greedy  eyes  of  the  surrounding  gamblers  endeavoring  to  make  out 
the  contents.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  detach  a  note  from 
the  roll  without  exposing  the  fact  that  there  were  many  others  of  the 
same  nature.  George  knew  this,  and  knew  that  his  every  motion 
was  watched  by  a  dozen  pair  of  eager  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  luck  changed,  and  he  won  more  rapidly  than  he 
had  before  lost.  Although  not  by  any  means  a  gambler,  he  could 
aot  but  feel  the  strange  excitement  of  the  game.  Wine,  too,  was 
abundant.  Captain  George  drank  and  played,  —  played  and  won. 
Heedless  of  the  ominous  whispers  apd  murmurs,  and  occasional  in- 
•  suiting  remarks,  spoken  not  to  him  but  ai  him  he  still  played  on, 
—  played  heavily  and  won  heavily.  George  saw  all  that  was 
going  on,  —  the  significant  glances,  the  whispering,  and  the  insult- 
ing remarks  intended  to  draw  him  into  a  quarrel.  He  saw  all  this 
and  determined  not  to  fall  into  the  trap.  As  he  played  on  he  felt 
more  and  more  convinced  that  he  would  certainly  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  with  his  winnings,  perhaps  not  without- being  robbed  of  all 
he  had,  if  the  gang  could  prevent  it.'  Grey  had  ceased  playing, 
and  all  the  interest  was  centred  on  Captain  George,  who  was  play- 
ing against  the  bank.  One  by  one,  all,  or  nearly  all  present  took 
the  bank,  but  never  succeeded  in  winning,  generally  losing  heavily. 

Captain  George  gathered  up  the  notes  and  gold  he  had  won, 
and  carefully  placed  them  in  his  pocket-book,  with  the  exception  o£ 
about  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  one  or  two  American  twenty 
dollar  notes.  Every  eye  watched  him,  and  there  was  a  simultane- 
ous motion  among  the  company  which  George  interpreted,  proba- 
bly eorrectly,  to  mean  mischief  to  himself  should  he  attempt  to 
leave  with  his  spoil. 

**  Come,  I  say,  you  ain't  going  without  giving  us  our  revenge. 
That  won't  do  at  all." 

**  Come,  sit  down,  Colonel,"  said  another,  half  threateningly, 
half  jocosely ;  **  you  're  in  luck  to-night ;  sit  down  and  play  it  out ; 
you  '11  win  all  the  money  if  you  keep  your  eye  open." 
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No  one  took  the  trouble  to  move  towards  the  door  to  prevent 
his  egress,  for  all  knew  that  it  was  bolted  on.  the  outside. 

"  No,"  replied  George,  calmly  ;  **  I  'm  not  going  just  yet,  but  I 
feel  inclined  for  a  snack  of  something  at  the  side-table.  Here, 
Grey,  just  take  my  place  for  a  few  minutes.'' 

So  saying,  he  carelessly  sauntered  to  the  table  on  which  the  re- 
freshments were  spread  out,  and  helped  himself  to  some  cold  fowl. 
This  was  done  with  such  an  easy,  unsuspicious  air  that  even  Leroux 
was  completely  thrown  off  his  guard.  Meanwhile  George,  appar- 
ently intent  on  the  cold  fowl,  had  hastily  scrawled  a  note  with 
his  pencil  as  follows  :  — 

*' Look  out;  these  men  mean  mischief.  I  know  one  of  them, 
as  great  a  ruffian  as  ever  breathed.  They  will  never  let  us  go  out 
with  our  purses  —  perhaps  not  with  our  lives  —  if  they  can  prevent 
it.  We  must  force  our  way  out.  You  have  no  revolver.  Take 
your  place  between  the  table  and  the  door.  Wait  till  I  rise ;  then 
when  I  say  *  I  have  an  appointment  and  cannot  stay,'  run  right  at 
the  door,  and  burst  it  open  with  your  foot.  It 's  not  strong,  and 
opens  outwards.  Don't  be  premature,  for  this  is  a  serious  business, 
or  I  'm  much  mistaken. 

**  Captain  George." 

Having  finished  this  note,. he  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat  at  the  table,  contriving,  in  exchanging  with  Grey, 
to  give  him  the  slip  of  paper. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  FIGHT  ANE     i  VIOTORT. 

Now  Captain  George  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  if  a  thing 
had  to  be  done,  disagreeable,  dangerous,  or  otherwise,  it  might  as 
well  be  done  at  once.  There  they  were  in  a  gambling  den,  with 
large  winnings,  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  reserve.  He  was  too 
quick  an  observer  not  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  rob  them  by  force,  should  cheating  by  cards  faD,  and 
hitherto  the  latter  had. 

The  gamblers  now  began  to  use  language  the  most  insulting. 
Still  he  kept  his  temper. 

'*Why  don't  you  stake  more?**  said  one,  when  George  only 
staked  five  dollars. 

««  Will  that  suit  you  ?  **  was  the  reply,  as  he  placed  down  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

He  won  again. 

**  This  can't  be  all  fair,**  cried  the  loser,  furiously ;  «*  let 's  have 
the  deal  again." 

^<  No ;  I  will  not  have  the  deal  again,  but  I  will  stake  all  I  have 
on  the  table  if  you  will  cover  it." 

*«  Agreed." 

His  opponent  covered  it  and  lost. 

George  gave  a  rapid  glance  round  the  room.  Grey  was  in  the 
place  he  had  indicated  to  him.  He  caught  his  eye  and  knew  he 
was  ready. 

Then  Captain  George  coolly  and  deliberately  gathered  up  the 
notes  from  the  table  and  crumpled  them  up  in  his  hand. 

**  Are  you  deaf?"  shouted  the  loser,  across  the  table.  **  I'll  go 
for  the  whole." 

At  the  same  time  George  saw  him  substitute  another  pack  for 
the  one  with  which  they  had  been  playing. 

It  was  clumsily  done,  as  the  fellow,  furious  at  his  losses,  had 
lost  all  control  over  himself. 
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**  Wait  a  minute,''  said  George,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  non- 
chalance, and  at  the  same  time  rising,  **  I  want  a  light  to  my  cigar.** 

The  play-table  was  lighted  by  gas,  so  he  walked  to  the  small 
side-table  on  which  the  refreshments  were  laid,  and  deliberately  lit 
his  cigar  at  a  candle. 

He  then  returned  as  if  to  resume  his  seat.  Stepping,  however, 
between  the  table  and  the  door,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  paces 
from  Grey,  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  said  quietly  — 

**The  money  on  the  table  will  pay  for  refreshments,  wine,  &c., 
for  ^myself  and  friend  —  the  balance,  gentlemen,  you  can  spend  in 
wine  yourselves,  or  do  as  you  like  with.     I  shall  play  no  more." 

All  started  to  their  feet. 

**  You  will,  though,"  shouted  the  last  loser.  **  You  shan't  leave 
this  room  till  you  've  given  us  our  revenge." 

**  No  1  no  ! "  cried  half  a  dozen  menacing  voices. 

"  Sit  down  and  finish  the  game,"  said  one,  **  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you. 

**  Look  out  for  the  door  outside,"  cried  another,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  manager  of  the  place. 

«*  Meanwhile  Leroux  moved  stealthily  round  the  table,  intending 
apparently  to  get  between  Captain  George  and  the  door. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost. 

«<I  shall  not  play  any  more,"  said  Captain  George,  quickly; 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  said  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone,  *'  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment and  cannot  stay." 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  Grey  dashed  at 
the  door.  He  was  a  strong,  powerful  young  fellow,  and  it  smashed 
outwards  before  his  foot  like  a  sheet  of  paper.  George  turned  in- 
stantly to  follow.  Leroux  only  was  between  himself  and  the  stair- 
case, down  which  Qtey  bounded.  George  did  not  hesitate  a  second, 
but  made  a  rush  to  follow  Grey,  and  let  out  his  left  full  between  the 
eyes  of  Leroux,  who  staggered  against  the  wall. 

**  Give  him  a  slung  shot  1 "  shouted  several. 

**  Knife  him  1 "   shouted  the  others,  as  they  rushed  towards  hnn. 

However,  one  bound  brought  him  through  the  place  where  the 
door  bad  been,  and  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
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Tlien  he  turned. 

•*  Back  the  outer  door  down,  Grey,**  he  cried  **  if  you  can't  open  it.** 

At  the  same  time  he  levelled  his  revolver  at  the  party  in  the 
saloon. 

*'  I  '11  shoot  the  first  man  that  comes  near  the  door,  or  attempts 
to  draw  a  weapon." 

Click  went  the  lock  of  the  pistol.  The  doorway  was  narrow  and 
only  one  could  pass  through  it  at  a  time. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  came  a  heavy 
crashing  downstairs,  as  Grey  was  smashing  away  at  the  door  which 
was  considerably  stronger  than  the  one  he  had  burst  through. 

The  porter,  when  the  first  door  was  burst  in,  was  thrown  half 
down  stairs.  He  had  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  before  Grey 
could  prevent  him  had  vanished  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
This  door  fastened  with  a  spring,  and  Grey  was  unable  to  find  it. 

Still  Grey  thumps  away  at  the  door.  Ha  I  it  yields  slightly  I 
George  slowly  retreats  backwards  down  the  stairs,  still  keeping  his 
pistol  levelled.  He  hears  a  low  *<  click,"  and  sees  a  hand  protruded 
from  among  the  crowd  in  the  saloon. 

At  this  he  knows  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  so  suddenly  turning  round, 
he  leaps  down  the  stairs  at  once,  and  dashes  himself  full  against  the 
door,  and  with  the  additional  weight  of  Captain  George  coming  full 
against  it,  the  lock  already  beginning  to  yield,  flies  open,  and 
George  and  Grey  fall  headlong  in  the  passage  beyond. 

With  a  shout  of  rage  the  fellows  upstairs  rush  down.  Two  pistol- 
shots  are  heard  in  rapid  succession,  but  the  balls  whistled  harmlessly 
overhead. 

George  and  Grey  were  soon  on  their  feet  and  in  the  street. 
Here  they  found  a  considerable  crowd  assembled,  for  the  place  was 
notorious  and  the  smashing  at  the  door  had  attracted  them. 

Once,  in  the  street.  Captain  George  felt  all  safe.  It  was  not 
likely  that  the  crowd  would  all  side  against  them,  though  it  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  the  "rowdy"  portion  would  take  the 
part  of  the  gamblers.  He  noticed,  moreover,  that  a  considerable 
portiofi  of  the  crowd  was  composed  of  Irish  dock-laborers,  and  that 
there  were  not  a  few  sailors  among  them.    When  the  baffled  ruf 
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fians  came  rushing  down,  intent  on  following  up  their  intended 
prey,  Captain  George  by  no  means  felt  inclined  to  make  a  bolt  of 
it.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  that  came  down,  and  by 
their  cries  and  the  responses  from  the  crowd,  George  knew  that 
they  had  at  least  ao^ne  friends  there.  He  had  noticed  the  Irish  ele- 
ment present. 

**  Hurrah  for  ould  Ireland  1"  shouted  Captain  George,  putting 
the  brogue  on  pretty  strong.  **  Come  on,  ye  divils,  every  mother's 
son  av  ye  1 " 

**  What's  that  Tim? **  said  a  sturdy  laborer  in  the  crowd. 

**  Be  jabers  1  Pat,  there 's  going  to  be  a  scrimmage ;  and  the 
young  chap  wid  the  big  cloak  says,   *  Hurrah  for  ould  Ireland  l*** 

'*Bedadl  I'm  wid  him  there,  Tim,  and  no  mi;*take,"  and  big 
Pat,  throwing  his  cap  in  the  air,  gave  a  real  Tipperary  howl  I  — 
**  Hoo-o-o  1  Hurrah  for  ould  Irehnd?  Into  him,  boys  1  We  '11 
give  'em  a  Tipperary  slaughter  1 " 

Suiting  actions  to  words,  the  big  Irishman  was  in  the  thick  of  it 
in  an  instant. 

Wild  Irish  yells  were  mingled  with  the  oaths  of  the  gambling 
gang.  Ever  and  anon  a  pistol-shot  might  be  heard,  but  the  fight 
was  so  furious  and  hand-to-hand  that  the  revolver  could  not  be  used 
without  endangering  friend  as  well  as  foe.  It  did  not  last  long. 
The  party  George  had  gathered  around  him  was  fully  as  numerous 
as  that  of  the  others ;  and  although  the  rough  laborers  were  un- 
armed, they  were  far  superior  in  strength.  So  that  the  battle  was 
short  and  decisive,  the  defeated  gamblers  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
leaving  Captain  George  and  his  party  victors. 

•*Bedadl  yer  honner,"  said  George's  ally,  the  big  Irishman; 
**  but  yer  honner  fought  like  a  divil.  Ah  1  if  we  was  only  back  in 
the  ould  country,  it 's  yerself  wu'd  be  the  boy  I  'd  choose  to  go  to 
the  fair  with." 

'*  All  right,  my  lad,"  said  Captain  George;  *<  just  see  if  you 
can  find  my  cloak  and  hat.     We'll  go  and  celebrate  our  victory." 

A  loud  shout  greeted  these  words,  and  Captain  George  was  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  these  simple  sons  of  labor. 

•* Here's  yer  honner's  hat  and  cloak,  and  here's  yer  honner'a 
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purse,''  said  big  Pat,  handing  him  the  articles  in  question.  **  Bedad  ^ 
I  saw  it  drop  from  the  pocket  of  your  shirt ;  so  I  jest  put  mj  foot 
on  it  till  I  could  stoop  to  pick  it  up  without  feelin'  a  crack  o'  the 
skull.'' 

Had  it  not  been  for  honest  Pat,  Captain  George  would  have  lost 
the  purse  and  its  contents,  after  all  the  determination  and  pluck  he 
had  evinced  in  its  defence  and  his  own.  Thus  it  frequently  is  in 
life ;  a  man  fights  desperately  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which 
at  last  is  placed  in  his  grasp  by  pure  accident  or  the   humblest 

mcies. 

*<  Grey,  where  are  you?"  shouted  George  to  his  friend. 

**Here." 

The  voice  proceeded  from  a  door-step  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Making  his  way  over  there,  George  discovered  Grey  em- 
ployed, with  the  assistance  of  one  of  their  allies,  in  binding  up  his 
arm. 

**  Any  damage  done?  "  asked  Captain  George. 

**  No;  only  a  scratch.  The  bleeding  has  stopped  now,  thanks 
to  this  good  fellow's  assistance,  and  I  am  now  at  your  service;" 
so  saying,  Grey  rose,  and  taking  the  other's  arm,  they  walked 
across  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

**  We  must  celebrate  our  victory,"  said  Captain  George,  laugh- 
ing. **  It  would  not  do  to  send  these  fellows  away  without  a  drink, 
after  the  efficient  assistance  they  rendered  us.  Wait  a  minute, 
boys,"  he  said,  to  the  crowd,  **  we  '11  take  possession  of  the  enemy's 
eamp  and  celebrate  the  victory  on  his  own  ground." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW   CAPTAIN    GEORGE  AND  THE    ARMY     CELEBRATED 

VICTORr. 

<<  Come  on,  boys/'  he  shouted,  entenng  the  gambling-housef 
and  running  up  the  stairs  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  get  safely  down 
a  short  time  previous ;  **  this  way." 

Followed  by  Grey  and  the  **  army/'  as  he  called  the  Irish  mob, 
he  entered  the  saloon.  The  gas  was  still  burning  brilliantly,  and 
in  their  huiTy  and  confusion  the  gamblers  had  even  left  the  money 
on  the  table. 

**  Divide  the  money  among  you,"  he  said;  **  for  I  reckon  it's 
little  work  you'll  do  to-morrow,  any  of  you." 

**  Order  1 "  shouted  Captain  George,  **  order  !  if  yoiu  please,  — 
here,  Pat,  you  sit  here  and  assist  me  in  keeping  these  boys  of  yours 
in  order." 

**  All  right,  your  honor,"  said  Pat,  proud  of  the  distinction. 
**  Be  jabers  I  I  '11  keep  order  for  ye.  Will  ye  be  quiet,  ye  spal- 
peens," he  shouted,  ^'  and  list  to  what  the  Captain  has  to  say. 
Order  1  don't  ye  hear  me  ?  1  '11  crack  the  scull  of  the  first  man  that 
spakes  a  word,  I  will,  by  me  soul  1 "  Grey  took  his  seat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  George,  rising,  said,  ^^  Barricade  the 
door  down  stairs."    * 

No  sooner  said  than  done; 

When  order  was  somewhat  restored  again,  Captain  George  arose, 
and  addressing  the  company ,  said  — 

**  Comrades,  we  are  here  to  celebrate  a  glorious  victory  —  a  vic- 
tory of  honest  men  oyer  thieves  and  cut-throats  —  my  friend  and 
myself  had  to  break  from  this  accursed  den,  and  but  for  your  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  —  the  arms  and  hearts  of  Irishmen,  of  Irish- 
men, I  say  who  have  fought,  bled,  and  conquered,  on  every  battle- 
ground in  the  world,  thanks  to  you,  we  have  been  victorious  — we 
have  thrashed  them  —  and  would  have  smashed  them,  if  they  had 
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waited  a  little  longer  —  we  have  put  them  to  flight  ignominiouslj 
—  have  taken  possession  of  their  own  camp  —  and  are  now  celebrat- 
ing our  victory  in  their  own  goblets  —  the  spoils  of  the  victors. 
But,  boys,  be  careful.  Nothing  is  too  bad  for  such  ruffians,  or 
for  such  a  den  of  thieves  as  this.  Smash  what  you  like  — 
smash  what  you  like,  boys,  but  don't  take  anything  away.  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  but  take  nothing  away.  And  now,  boys,  1  'U 
give  you  a  toast  —  Here 's  health  and  success  to  all  honest  men, 
and  confusion  to  all  thieves  and  bhicklegs." 

Captain  George  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  most  tremendous 
shouting ;  and  big  Pat  got  on  his  legs  and  shouted  — 

*'  Will  ye  be  quiet  now,  till  I  make  a  spache."  Order  being 
somewhat  restored,  he  proceeded,  ^'  His  honor  here  luis  given  us  a 
toast,  and  we  've  drank  it  like  men.  Kow  it 's  only  purliteness  and 
good  brading  to  drink  another  to  liis  honor's  self.  So,  me  boys, 
fill  your  glasses."  Big  Pat  stooped  down  and  wliijjpered  in  our 
hero's  car :  '*  sure  and  what's  your  honor's  name,  till  we  drink  yer 
health?" 

"  Captain  George." 

"  Now,  mc  boys,  we  '11  drink  to  the  health  of  a  rale  gintleman  — 
one  of  nature's  gintlemen,  as  the  poet  says  —  a  rale,  right  down, 
smasiiin'  peep-o-day  boy,  as  gintlc  in  pace  as  he  is  terrible  in  war." 

George  could  not  help  laughing  at  this. 

*'Ah,  ye  may  laugh,  your  honor,  but  it's  the  Gospel  truth. 
Boys,  fill  up  yer  glasses,  every  mother's  son  av  ye,  and  drink  health 
and  long  life  to  his  honor,  Captain  George." 

If  the  noise  was  great  before,  it  was  now  absolutely  deafening, 
(^hcer  succeeded  cheer.  No  sooner  was  every  glass  emptied  than 
I*at  again  started  to  his  feet. 

"Break  yer  glasses,  every  mother's  son  of  ye,"  he  shouted; 
"there's  plenty  more."    And  then  in  honor  of  the  toast  every  glass 
was  smashed  on  the  floor. 
I 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


A  PRESENTIMENT. 


Fast  and  furious  grew  the  fun  as  the  potent  whiskey  asserted  iti 
Bwaj.  The  bright  April  sun  streamed  in  through  the  curtainless 
windows  when  Captain  George  consulted  his  watch.  George  rose, 
and  going  round  to  Grey  suggested  the  advisability  of  an  adjourn- 
ment. '*  You  know,  old  fellow,  your  sister  will  be  coming  on  shore 
and  you  would  not  like  to  miss  her.** 

**  But  how  the  blazes  are  we  to  get  out,"  said  Grey. 

**  Here,  Pat  —  Tim  —  some  of  you  clear  that  furniture  and  rub- 
bish away  from  the  door.     We  must  be  making  a  move." 

*'  Does  yer  honor  want  a  carriage?" 

*'  Yes." 

*'  Run  one  of  ye  and  get  one,  ye  '11  find  one  at  the  comer." 

The  carriage  was  brought,  and  George  and  Grey,  followed  by 
Pat  and  his  compatriots,  shouting  and  singing,  passed  out  into  the 
street.  The  fresh  spring  breeze  blew  softly  in  their  faces,  fanning 
their  flushed  and  feverish  checks,  while  their  bloodshot  eyes  told  a 
tale  which  no  one  could  mistake  who  took  the  trouble  to  look. 

"  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,"  said  George  to  the  driver,  waving 
an  adieu  to  his  valiant  defenders. 

As  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  a  group  of  figures 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  liquor  store  met  our  hero's  eye,  — 
he  recognized  some  of  them  as  of  the  party  whose  attempt  at 
robbery  had  been  so  abortive.  They  were  watching  till  such  time 
as  the  enemy  should  evacuate  the  premises,  and  they  could  with 
safety  return.  The  man  who  acted  as  manager,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  the  proprietor,  was  among  them.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  wretched  and  woe-begone  indeed.  Standing  a  little 
in  the  rear,  just  inside  the  open  door,  George  saw  and  recognized 
Leroux.  He  stood  with  folded  arms,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  face, 
while  his  sharp  eyes  scowled  as  they  passed  him.     For  one  moment 
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George  caught  his  eye,  -^  an  expression  of  the  roost  intense  hhtred 
l)assed  over  his  features  as  he  lowered  his  glance. 

A  sudden  shiver  or  thrill  passed  through  the  frame  of  Captain 
George ;  one  of  those  unaccountable  sensations  which  some  people 
consolingly  explain  by  saying,  **  That  some  one  is  walking  over 
your  grave.**  A  strange,  indefinite  feeling  of  coming  evil  over- 
shadowed him. 

*•  Look  at  that  man.  Grey, —  the  one  leaning  up  against  the  pillar.** 

'<  I  see  him,  and  a  more  hang-dog  looking  ruffian  I  never  wish 
to  behold.** 

**  Grey,**  said  Captain  George,  taking  his  arm,  *'  mark  tliat  man 
well,  and  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  say.  That  man  will  work 
me  a  grievous  wrong,  —  how  or  when  I  cannot  say,  —  but,  I  re- 
peat, I  feel,  —  I  know  it.  I  have  a  presentiment,  —  a  foreboding, 
—  call  it  what  you  will,  —  that  that  man  will  do  me  an  injury,  and 
will  meet  fiu  death  at  my  liands.^ 

George  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  glare. 
Grey  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  said  — 

**  Nonsense,  old  boy,  you*re  excited,  and  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.** 

**  It  is  not  nonsense,  Grey  ;  I  tell  you  it  will  be  as  I  say,  —  ihtit 
man  is  doomed  to  die  at  my  hands  J* 

And  now  they  pull  up  at  the  steps  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and 
about  which  are  many  of  the  male  visitors,  enjoying  their  morning 
cigars.  Captain  George  jumps  to  the  ground,  and  followed  by 
Grey,  hastens  into  the  hotel,  pursued  by  many  a  scrutinizing  glance 
from  those  on  the  steps  and  approaches. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do.  Grey?**  asked  George. 

•*  Well,  I  think  I  shall  just  leave  a  note  for  my  sister,  and  turn 
in  for  an  hour  or  two ;  what  *8  your  idea?  '* 

**  Turn  in,**  said  George,  laughing,  **  not  I ;  I  have  other  busi- 
ness on  hand.  I  shall  just  have  a  wash,  a  change,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  be  as  fresh  as  the  flowers  of  May  in  half-an-hour.  So 
take  care  of  yourself  till  evening,  when  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you.** 

So  saying,  George  took  his  key,  and  throwing  his  cloak  over 
his  arm,  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  room- 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

HOW  COBALIE  AND  HER  AUNT  DID  n't  OO  TO  NEW  ORLEANS ;  A 

ruse;   a  kiss. 

It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  Captain  George  remember- 
ing his  promise  to  Coralie,  nin  hastily  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  cor- 
ridor, for  he  knew  that  by  the  time  he  had  washed  and  made  him- 
self presentable,  he  would  not  have  a  moment  to  spare.  As  to  how 
he  was  to  perform  his  promise  and  prevent  the  old  lady  from  taking 
Coralic  with  her  by  the  boat  to  New  Orleans,  he  had  not  the  least 
idea,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  As  to  the  re- 
sult, he  had  no  fear,  his  self-possession  had  safely  carried  him 
through  many  a  feat  more  difficult  than  getting  an  old  lady  late  for 
a  boat  which  always  started  to  the  minute.  In  his  haste  he  overshot 
the  mark,  and  passed  too  far  down  the  corridor  past  the  staircase 
he  should  have  ascended.  On  discovering  his  mistake,  and  turning 
hastily  round  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  nearly  ran  into  the  arms  of  a 
lady  who  had  just  come  out  from  one  of  the  private  rooms.  He 
did  not  notice  her  particularly,  as  the  corridor  was  not  well  lighted 
and  she  was  in  the  shadow.  Hastily  apologizing,  he  was  passing 
on,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  slight  cry  proceeding  from  the  lady. 
He  stopped  in  surprise,  and  looking  up,  recognized  Madeline  Grey. 
She  was  attired  in  the  same  travelling  dress  as  on  the  day  when 
he  first  saw  her.  She  was  without  shawl  or  bonnet,  and  the  only 
articles  of  ornament  she  wore  were  a  plain  black  belt  confining  her 
slender  waist,  and  a  small  silver  brooch  in  the  shape  of  an  anchor 
which  he  himself  had  given  her,  fastening  the  narrow  linen  collar 
round  her  neck.  Her  dress  was  close  fitting,  and  came  quite  up 
to  her  throat,  setting  ofi"  her  exquisite  figure  to  the  best  advantage. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  stood  with  clasped  hands,  as  if  unable  to 
speak.  ^ 

Forgetting  his  strange  appearance,  his  shirt  stained  with  bloody 
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he  exclaimed,  In  astonishment,  <<  Mj  dear  Miss  Grey,  what  is  the 
matter?    Are  you  ill?" 

**No,  I  am  not  ill,"  she  said,  her  voice  trembling;  **  but  you, 
—  that  blood  on  your  forehead,  —  are  you  wounded?" 

**  Oh,  it 's  only  a  scratch ;  so  pray  don't  alarm  yourself  about  it. 
But  you,  you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost ;  shall  I  get  you  a  glass  of 
wine  ?  " 

**  No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  am  better  now.  But  you  don't  know  how 
you  frightened  me.  I  feared  you  were  wounded,  when  I  saw  the 
blood  on  your  head  and  dress." 

"  And  am  I  then  so  fortunate  as  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  to 
you?"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  which  trembled  in  his. 

Madeline  made  no  reply. 

**  I  thought,  especially  lately,  that  you  would  be  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  at  any  misfortune  that  might  befall  me." 

Madeline  appeared  greatly  agitated,  but  did  not  speak. 

**  Come,  Madeline,  speak.  Am  I  right?"  he  continued,  drawing 
her  towards  him,  pale,  confused,  and  trembling.  But  instead  of 
answering,  Madeline  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  when  George 
placed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  she  made  no  resistance,  but  appar- 
ently overcome  by  her  emotions,  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
wept  in  silence.  Relieved  by  her  tears,  she  slowly  regained  her 
composure,  but  still  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  herself  from  him. 

**  Madeline,  why  these  tears?  surely  you  have  nothing  to  grieve 
you." 

**  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  I  am  very  foolish,"  she  said,  lifting 
her  head  from  his  shoulder;  "I  thought  you  were  hurt,  and  the 
blood  frightened  me.     Let  me  leave  you  now,  please." 

**  Stay  one  moment,  dear  Madeline,"  he  said,  drawing  her  still 
closer  to  himself.  **  Why  were  you  so  alarmed  when  you  thought 
I  was  hurt?" 

Now  this  was  a  home  question,  and  very  difficult  to  answer. 

Madeline  raised  her  eyes,  —  those  soft,  melting  eyes,  which 
George  had  often  thought  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  color  had  now  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  the  tears  had  disap- 
peared. 

7* 
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*' Whj  was  I  80  frightened?"  she  said,  looking  in  his  face 
**  and  do  you  think  then  I  could  see  harm  befall  you  without  caring?** 

**And  you  really  care  for  me?"  he  asked,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure. 

Now  the  soft,  blue  eyes  are  lowered  in  confusion,  while  a  bright 
blush  answers  the  question  more  eloquently  than  any  words. 

'»  We  are  friends  again  then,  Madeline?"  lie  asked. 

*'  I  hope  so,"  was  the  reply,  as  she  again  raised  her  eyes  to  his  ; 
*'  but  now  let  me  leave  you." 

"  Not  till  you  have  sealed  the  compact."  And  Captain  George 
bent  down  his  face  to  hers,  and  pressed  his  feverish  lips  to  hers, 
sweet  and  pure  as  roses.  **  Now  return  the  compliment,"  he  said, 
laughing,  and  bending  his  face  in  expectation,  "and  tell  me  how 
much  you  love  me." 

Madeline  kissed  his  hot  forehead,  and  gently  disengaging  herself, 
said  — 

**  There  is  no  need  for  my  saying  it.  Words  can  make  no  dif- 
ference. I  fed  it  and  you  knovo  it,  George.  So  for  the  present, 
good-by." 

**  Stay  half  a  moment;  when  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

**  In  the  evening,  I  suppose.  Now  pray  go,  and  have  your  head 
attended  to.  It  must  be  a  bad  cut  to  have  bled  so ;  pray  be  care- 
ful, dear  George." 

**  Adieu  till  evening,**  he  said,  passing  his  arm  round  her,  and 
imprinting  one  more  kiss  on  her  lips.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you 
then." 

Madeline  disappeared  into  her  room,  and  George  bounded  up  the 
stairs. 

**  Confound  that  French  girl.  I  wish  I  hadn't  made  her  that 
promise.     However,  having  done  so,  I  must  even  perform  it." 

George's  toilet  was  not  a  long  or  very  elaborate  one,  for  in  less 
than  half  an  hour. he  was  at  the  office  of  the  hotel,  inquiring  about 
the  fair  Coralie  and  her  aunt.  He  was  informed  they  were  in 
the  dining-room,  where  the  luncheon  was  on  the  table.  Making 
his  way  thither,  he  found  the  young  girl  seated  at  table  with  her 
aunt,  who  seemed  determined  to  have  her  money's  worth  at  the 
hotel  ere  she  left. 
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Coralie's  delight  was  unbounded  at  seeing  him.  *<  O,  (yaptam 
George,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ;  I  was  afraid  we  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  without  that  pleasure.  Aunt,  allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  this  gentleman, —  Captain  George, —  Madame  Regnier.  George 
bowed,  and  proceeded  to  do  the  amiable,  but  soon  perceived  that 
the  old  lady,  from  some  cause,  paid  not  the  slightest  attention. 

•*  Oh  I "  said  Coralie,  laughing,  *'Aunt  Eegnier  does  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  English,  and  besides  is  rather  deaf;  so,"  she  added, 
'*  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  what  you  say  before  her.  Do  you 
know  now,  I  began  to  think  you  would  not  keep  your  word?  I 
declare  I  was  ready  to  cry  at  the  thoughts  of  being  bundled  off 
without  seeing  anything  of  the  town  and  without  seeing  you  again," 
and  Coralie  blushed  and  looked  so  very  charming  that  Cnpt:iin 
George  could  not  but  feel  flattered  at  the  speech.  He  soon  estab- 
lished himself  on  good  terms  with  the  old  lady,  for  when  she  found 
he  understood  French,  she  was  garrulous  enough. 

*'  But  you  are  sure,  sir,"  she  said,  *'  that  we  shall  be  in  time." 

*•  Oh  dear,  yes,  trust  that  to  mc,  madame ;  "  then  with  a  smile 
and  a  significant  look  at  Coralie,  he  added,  "  by  the  by,  I  think  I 
will  go  and  see  about  your  luggage." 

The  old  lady,  now  that  she  had  finished  her  lunch,  was  anxious 
enough  to  be  off*,  and  kept  lierself  in  a  continual  state  of  flurry  lest 
they  should  be  late. 

George  meanwhile  had  provided  a  carriage,  and  having  seen  all 
their  luggage  safe,  said  he  would  walk  on  and  meet  them  on  the 
wharf. 

He  had  not  got  many  yards  from  the  hotel  steps,  however,  when 
Coralie  overtook  him  in  haste,  and  with  alarm  in  her  countenance, 
said,  "  Do  you  know  I  am  so  afraid  we  shall  be  in  lime?  There  is 
nearly  half  an  hour  yet,  and  Aunt  Eegnier  made  the  hotel  clerk 
promise  the  driver  a  dollar  extra  if  he  drove  fast,  and  was  in  time." 

**  Oh  I  don't  be  alarmed,  I  know  the  fellow.  He'd  get  you  late 
if  there  was  the  whole  afternoon  to  spare ;  and  as  to  your  aunt's 
promise  of  a  dollar,  I  Ve  promised  to  give  him  five  If  he 's  late, 
and  to  break  every  bone  in  his  skin  if  he  dares  come  in  time,  —  so 
I  think  all 's  safe  in  that  quarter." 
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George  accoi-dingly  walked  down  to  the  wharf  from  which  tho 
boat  was  to  start,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  strolled  leisurely  up  and 
down  till  the  carriage  should  arrive. 

The  New  Orleans  boat  was  lying  alongside  blowing  off  steam ; 
only  a  single  hawser  held  her  to  the  wharf,  as  it  only  wanted  five 
minutes  of  the  time. 

'*  Now  then,  all  on  board,"  shouted  the  Captain  from  the  bridge, 
**  Look  alive  there,  if  you  Ve  going  by  this  boat,"  he  shouted  to 
some  passengers  who  had  just  driven  hastily  up.  Now  the  steam 
whistle  sounded  as  a  last  warning,  and  as  the  last  of  the  passengers 
just  arrived,  hurried  on  board,  the  hawser  was  cast  off,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  skipper  on  the  bridge,  the  paddles  slowly  revolved, 
the  steamer  moved  majestically  away,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Cora- 
lie  de  Villeneuve  and  her  aunt  lost  their  passage.  Captain  George 
was  just  turning  to  leave,  in  order  to  walk  up  and  meet  the  carriage, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  a  well-known  face,  —  yes, —  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it,  it  was  the  Chevalier  Leroux  himself,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  in  conversation  with  a  man  whom  George  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  gang  at  the  gambling-house. 

'*  So,"  muttered  our  hero,  '*  New  Orleans  is  your  next  field  for 
active  operations,  my  fine  fellow.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  say  a  good 
riddance,  and  I  only  hope  I  shall  never  see  your  villainous  counte- 
nance again."  But  in  spite  of  himself  the  same  strange  feeling  he 
had  before  experienced  again  came  over  him. 

**  Pshaw  1  what  a  fool  I  am,"  he  muttered,  throwing  away  his 
cigar ;  **  it 's  not  likely  I  shall  ever  see  the  fellow  again." 

Some  twenty  minutes  after  the  steamboat  was  well  out  in  the 
harbor,  and  steaming  away  at  the  top  of  her  speed  for  the  Crescent 
City,  the  carriage  dashed  up  in  all  haste,  the  driver  belaboring  and 
swearing  at  his  horses  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

*'  Dear  me,  how  very  unfortunate,  said  Captain  George,  hasten 
ing  to  the  door,  *«  the  boat  has  this  moment  left.** 

The  old  lady  was  loud  in  her  lamentations,  and  at  first  declared 
she  would  go  on  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  and  from  thence  to  New  Or- 
leans. But  Coralie  set  her  face  against  this  proposal,  declaring  thut 
she  would  not  go  by  rail,  that  the  cars  made  her  ill,  and  a  thousand 
other  excuses  which  ladies  can  always  find. 
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And  80  it  fell  out  that  Coralie  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Captain  George  to  be  shown  New  York,  the  old  lady  declaring 
that  she  felt  too  ill  to  accompany  them,  and  would  drive  back  to  the 
Hotel. 

George  pressed  her  strongly  to  go  (inwardly  praying,  however, 
that  she  would  refuse) ,  and  after  abusing  the  hackman  for  not  being 
in  time  and  giving  him  five  dollars  for  being  late,  he  started  off 
with  his  fair  companion,  promising  to  bring  her  round  in  time  for 
the  five  o'clock  dinner. 

Coralie's  delight  was  unbounded^ — she  could  never  be  sufii- 
ciently  grateful  to  George  for  his  successful  ruse.  *.*  What  would 
she  like  to  do  ?  "  **  Anything,  whatever  he  pleased ;  she  was  sure 
she  could  not  be  in  better  hands.''  G-eorge  proposed  that  he 
should  hire  a  carriage,  and  drive  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  town. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  they  would  enjoy  it.  Then  they  could 
return  about  five,  and  dine  at  a  French  restauranfsy  and  get  back 
in  time  to  dress,  and  he  would  take  her  to  the  theatre.  *^  Was 
that  agreeable  to  her?"  he  asked.  Coralie  was  all  amiability  and 
high  spirits,  and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  she  should  like 
better.  * 

And  so  they  started  on  their  pleasure  excursion, — Coralie  de 
Villeneuve  in  'high  spirits  and  good  humor,  and  now  far  more 
than  half  in  love  with  her  companion;  Captain  George,  as 
usual,  gay,  careless,  and  if  heartwhole,  certainly  fascinated  by  the 
light  sunny  smiles  of  Coralie,  intoxicated  with  her  beauty,  and 
proud  of  the  evident  admiration  she  excited. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ANOTHER    KISS. 

Madeline  Gret  did  not  see  her  brother  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon. When  she  inquired  for  him,  slie  was  told  that  he  was  not 
up  yet.  She  was  greatly  surprised  at  this,  for  she  knew  that  late 
rising  was  not  a  habit  of  his.  However,  having  slept  off  the  effects 
of  the  previous  night,  he  found  his  way  to  her  room  at  about  foui 
p.  M.  The  meeting  was  of  course  affectionate  on  both  sides.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  strange  were  it  otherwise  between  brotlier  and 
sister  situated  as  these  two  were,  with  no  relations  in  the  world  ex- 
cept Mrs.  McCorquodale,  who  was  only  a  marriage  connection. 

*«  Why,  Walter,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  your  arm?  ** 
she  said,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  observing  that  he  car- 
ried that  useful  member  in  a  sling. 

•'  Oh  I  "  he  said,  laughing,  "  I  got  into  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage 
last  night,  and  just  grazed  the  skin  a  little." 

"  Ah,  me  I  "  she  said,  playfully,  **I'm  afraid  you  Ve  been  in 
wild  company.     It 's  time  I  came  over  to  keep  you  in  order.*' 

'*  In  wild  company,  eh?  Ah  !  well,  I  won't  say  much  about  that, 
but  I  can  tell  you  I've  been  in  very  jolly  company, — didn't  get 
to  bed  till  nine  o'clock  this  morning.  That  other  fellow  must  have 
a  head  and  no  mistake ;  fancy  drinking  champagne  all  night,  and 
then,  instead  of  going  to  bed  like  a  Christian,  drinking  soda  water, 
*  coffee  royal,'  and  starting  afresh.  Must  be  made  of  cast-iron, 
I'm  sure." 

"  What  fellow,  Walter?  Who  are  you  talking  of?  I  didn't 
know  you'd  brought  any  of  your  brother  oflScers  with  you." 

*' What  fellow?"  said  Grey,  abstractedly  turning  over  letters, 
trinkets,  &c.,  in  Madeline's  desk,  which  was  close  beside  him  on 
the  table.  **  Hollo  I  by  Jove  I "  he  cried,  jumping  from  his  chair. 
**  Why,  Madeline,  who's  this?" 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Walter?   Are  you  mad?   Who 'a 
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that?  Oh  I  joa  mean  that  little  painting.  Oh  I  that's  only  one 
of  my  fellow-passengers.  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  paindng. 
He  was  quite  a  character,  so  I  amused  myself  by  taking  his  por- 
trait.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  easy,  nonchalant  air  with  which  this  was 
said,  Madeline  colored  violently. 

**  Why,  this  is  the  very  man,  —  red  sash,  —  blue  shirt,  —  boots, 
—  why  it's  Captain  George,"  shouted  Grey,  apparently  as  much 
delighted  as  if  it  was  the  portrait  of  an  only  brother,  or  a  friend  he 
had  known  from  childhood,  instead  of  that  of  a  man  whom  he 
never  met  before  in  his  life  till  the  previous  day. 

Madeline's  amazement  was  unbounded. 

**  Captain  George  1"  she  cried,  the  color  again  flying  to  her 
cheek.     **  What,  do  you  know  him?" 

*^  Know  him  I  I  should  think  I  did.  Why,  he's  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world.  Never  saw  such  a  fellow  in  my  life. 
Wonder  what 's  become  of  him.  I  '11  ring,  and  ask.  I  must  show 
him  his  portrait,"  he  said,  still  chuckling  over  it. 

''  For  heaven's  sake  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Madeline,  ris- 
ing, and  trying  to  take  it  from  him.  I  wouldn't  let  him  know  it 
for  the  world." 

**  What,  did  he  sit  for  his  portrait  without  knowing  It?  That^s 
not  bad,  either,"  said  Grey,  laughing. 

'^  You  stupid  fellow,  I  painted  it  from  memory,"  said  Madeline, 
in  confusion,  reclaiming  it  from  her  brother's  hands. 

<»  Phew  !  "  with  a  long  whistle.  *«  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  were  spooney  on  him  ?  'Pon  my  soul  it 's  no  wonder,  for  if  he 
hasn't  got  the  knack  of  jumping  right  into  one's  affections,  I  don't 
know  who  has." 

Madeline  was  blushingly  and  not  too  successfully  denying  the 
**  soft  impeachment,"  when  the  waiter  entered,  in  answer  to  the 
bell. 

**  Where's  Captain  George?"  asked  Grey. 

**  Cap'n  George,  —  gentl'man  staying  in  the  house?" 

<<  Yes,  rather  tall,  good  looking;  wears  a  blue  shirt,  red  sash, 
and  sometimes  a  long  military  cloak." 
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'*  You  mean  the  gentl'man  wid  de  cut  head.** 

<*  That's  the  man." 

**  Gone  out  wid  two  ladies,  Sir,  young  'un  and  an  old  *un, — French 
ladies,  I  think.  Said  he  'd  be  back  by  dinner.  Old  lady  come 
back, ' —  no  signs  o'  young  'un  and  Captain  George ; "  and  the  attend- 
ant went  out  chuckling,  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  capital  joke. 

**  Why,  Madeline,  how  pale  you  look,  — have  a  glass  of  wine. 
I  daresay  you  have  n't  got  over  your  voyage  yet." 

**  No,  thank  you,  oply  open  the  window,  — this  room  is  very  hot.* 

**  Well,  now,"  said  Grey,  seating  himself,  **  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  this  Captain  George,  for  he  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  best  fellows  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  —  evidently  a  gentleman, 
clever,  accomplished,  and  agreeable.  By  the  way,  what 's  his  other 
name  ?  for  I  suppose  George  must  be  his  surname." 

**  Indeed  I  can't  tell  you,  — I  don't  think  any  one  on  board  knew. 
He  was  always  called  Captain  George,  and  by  that  name  only  was 
he  known.  If  he  was  asked,  he  would  reply,  laughing,  that  he 
never  had  another  name, —  that  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  his 
baptism  did  n't  think  him  worthy  of  a  name,  or  some  such  nonsense." 

•*  I  wish  I  'd  got  my  army  list  here,  I  'd  see  in  a  minute,  for  he 's 
in  the  Leicester  militia.  Never  mind,"  Grey  went  on,  **  he's  a 
rare  fellow,  and  I  mean  to  ask  him  up  to  Quebec.  Our  fellows  will 
be  delighted  with  him.  There  's  the  bell  for  dinner,"  he  said  start- 
ing up ;  **  I  '11  be  back  in  ten  minutes  and  take  you  down."  So  say- 
ing he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Madeline  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  gazed  for  some  mo- 
ments at  the  painting  of  Captain  George.  **  What  a  fool  I  am,' 
she  said,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  throwing  it  angrily  away  from  her. 
*  *  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a  bit  for  me, —  I  daresay  he 's  saying  just  the 
very  same  words  to  Mademoiselle  de  Villeneuve  he  said  to  me. 
What  is  he  to  me?  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  him?  Is 
it  po^tsible  that  this  Captain  George,  as  he  calls  himself,  with  his 
handsome  face,  dashing  manner,  and  matchless  impudence,  can 
have  so  bewitched  me  that  I  am  not  mistress  pf  my  thoughts? 
Twenty  times  I  have  said  I  would  think  no  more  of  him,  and  twenty 
times  I  have  failed  in  so  doing.     And  then  to-day,  too,  when  I 
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thought  he  was  hurt,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  I  must  needs  own 
that  I  love  him.  And  now,  what  is  my  return  ?  In  the  next  hour 
he  is  escorting  Mademoiselle  Coralie  about.  Surely  he  might  have 
asked  me ;  although,  of  course,  I  should  not  have  gone  as  this  French 
demoiselle  has,  —  nothing  loath,  I  '11  be  bound.  I  wish  he  had  never 
helped  that  poor  old  woman  out  of  the  boat  at  Liverpool ;  I  believe  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  him,  had  it  not  been  for  what  I  con- 
sidered a  noble  act.  And  so  it  waa,  —  many  a  man  who  would  lead 
a  forlorn  hope,  would  never  have  wasted  a  thought  on  such  a  poor, 
miserable  object.  Surely  a  man  who  can  do  a  kind  act  of  that  sort 
cannot  be  all  bad,  —  I  can't  believe  it  I  Foolish,  impetuous,  he  may 
be,  but  I  never  can  believe  he  would  be  diahonorable  or  unfeeling. 
Then  perhaps  he  could  not  help,  in  common  politeness,  offering  to 
escort  this  lady  where  she  was  going,  —  and  the  old  lady  was' 
with  them.  I  think  Coi*alie  said  she  expected  her  aunt,  —  perhaps 
she  was  compelled  to  return,  or  perhaps  the  young  lady  has  gone  to 
visit  some  friends,  and  he  only  accompanied  her  there,  and  then  left 
her.'* 

And  so  she  mused  in  her  heart,  gradually  coming  round  again 
to  Captain  George,  till  at  last,  spite  of  all  his  delinquencies,  real 
or  imaginary,  she  picked  up  the  picture  and  placed  it  in  her 
bosom. 

**  He  may  be  false, —  he  may  be  reckless, —  perhaps  bad, —  but 
this,  at  least,  can  never  da  wrong.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  my  keeping  it,  even  though  I  never  see  the  original  again.^ 

Where  her  busy  fancy  would  have  borne  her,  or  how  long  she 
would  have  mused.  Heaven  knows,  but  at  this  moment  her  brother 
came  in  and  took  her  down  to  dinner. 

She  fully  expected  to  have  seen  our  hero  at  the  table,  as  he  led 
her  to  believe  he  would  be.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed, 
for  he  came  not,  although  she  half  turned  her  head  at  every  new 
ai-rival.  Her  brother,  who  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  Madeline,  whom  he  had  known  as  an 
unusually  gay  and  lively  girl,  with  a  great  appreciation  for  all  things 
new  and  strange,  should  be  thus  dull  and  distrait.  He  had 
fancied  that  the  novelty,  the  excitement,  and  the  strange  contrast 
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winch  American  manners  and  customs  offered  to  those  of  the  Old 
Country,  would  have  furnished  her  with  ample  amusement.  When 
the  dinner  was  so  far  advanced  that  there  was  no  longer  any  chance 
of  fresh  arrivals,  Madeline  recovered  her  spirits,  and  was  once 
again  as  he  had  known  her  of  yore.  Many  were  the  covert  glances 
of  admiration  at  the  handsome  English  beauty,  and  many  the  re- 
marks and  favorable  comments  on  her  in  comparison  with  New 
York  belies. 

*«  I  wonder  what's  become  of  that  fellow,  Captain  George,"  said 
Grey,  as  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table.  '*  I  thought  we 
should  have  been  sure  to  have  seen  him  at  dinner,  did  n't  you  ?  " 

*^  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  he  has  found  something  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes  than  our  society." 

**Not  a  bit  of  it,  he's  not  that  sort  of  fellow  at  all;  if  he 
did  n't  like  any  one  he  'd  say  so  at  once.  I  think  it 's  far  more 
likely  that  he  's  got  himself  into  some  scrape  or  another  again. 
He  's  just  the  sort  of  fellow  that 's  never  content  unless  he 's  doing 
something,  and  if  he  can't  be  doing  what 's  right,  he  '11  do  what 's 
wrong." 

Madeline  smiled  at  this  not  very  lucid  idea  of  his  character,  and 
rising,  said  she  would  go  up  to  the  ladies'  drawing-room. 

Her  brother  said  he  would  have  just  one  weed,  and. then  join  her, 
and  take  her  to  the  theatre.  *'  And  if  you  see  that  friend  of  yours, 
Captain  George,  just  ask  him  what  he  means  by  not  putting  in  an 
appearance,  and  send  him  at  once  to  me  in  the  smoking-room." 

**  Cap'n  George,"  said  the  same  waiter  who  had  before  spoken 
to  him,  ''  has  just  come  in,  and  has  gone  up  to  his  room,  shall  I 
tell  him  you  want  him  when  he  comes  down  ?  " 

**  Yes,  tell  him  I  shall  be  in  the  smoking-room,  —  Captair  Grey, 
say." 

**  All  right,  sir." 

The  drawing-room  in  American  hotels  is  the  usual  after-dmner 
I'csort  of  ladies  who  dine  at  the  public  tables.  It  is  also  open  to  all 
gentlemen  staying  In  the  hotel ;  but  it  is  expected  that  those  who 
frequent  it  will  don  a  black  coat.  This,  with  a  good  address,  is 
usually  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  ladies  staying  in  the  hotel. 
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Ft  18  usual  With  ladies  to  sit  longer  at  table  in  America  than  in 
England;  so  when  Madeline  ascended  to  the  drawing-room  she 
found  it  in  comparative  darkness,  as  the  gas  had  not  yet  been  light- 
ed»  or  at  all  events,  was  turned  down  extremely  low.  She  found 
the  door  partially  open,  and,  entering,  she  seated  herself  on  a  couch 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  large,  lofty  room.  She  had  scarcely  been 
there  five  minutes  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  laughter  and  voices 
approaching. 

*'  Well,  I  '11  just  go  down  and  see  if  they  Ve  sent  those  gloves  in, 
and  be  back  in  five  minutes,  — you  wait  in  the  drawing-room  for  me. 
Hollo,  they  have  n't  lighted  up  yet." 

<*  Don't  leave  me  alone  in  this  great  gloomy  room,  pray.  I  will 
come  down,  or  you  can  ring  for  the  waiter." 

"  As  you  please,"  was  the  laughing  reply ;  **  anything  for  a  quiet 
life." 

Well  Madeline  knew  the  voices,  even  if  there  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient light  from  the  lowered  gas  to  reveal  the  persons  of  the 
speakers. 

She  herself  was  seated  on  a  couch  in  a  recess  far  from  the 
chandelier,  and  her  eyes  having  got  accustomed  to  the  darkness 
phe  could  distinctly  see  the  forms  and  faces  of  both,  as  they  moved 
under  the  dim  light  and  seated  themselves.  Both  were  in  evenmg 
dress,  and  coupling  this  circumstance  with  the  mention  of  gloves, 
she  concluded  that  George  was  going  to  accompany  her  to  the 
theatre  or  some  other  place  of  amusement. 

They  were  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms. 

**  Well,  Coralie,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  day,"  he  said; 
"  for  me,  I  have." 

*^  O  yes,  indeed ;  I  assure  you  I  have  never  passed  so  pleasant 
a  day  in  my  life." 

**  Or  in  such  pleasant  company  :  come,  confess  now." 

**  Well,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you,  certainly,  except  per- 
haps that  you  were  too  agreeable." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment.  Oh,  by-the-way,  I  have  a  little 
outstanding  account  against  you." 

"Against  me?" 
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*<  Ye6,  against  joa.  Do  jou  remember  the  judge's  award  and 
your  promise?" 

**  I  only  said  perhaps."  . 

**  And  do  you  refuse  me  that  small  favor?  " 

The  lady  was  silent. 

*•  Come,  Coralie, — -yes,  or  no.  " 

*^  I  don't  like  to  say  yes,  and  it  would  be  so  rude  to  say  no ;  bo 
I  say  nothing." 

^<  Silence  gives  consent."  So  saying,  George  drew  her  towards 
him  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  not  unwilling  lips. 

**  There,  that  is  only  half  the  ceremony ;  it  is  your  turn  now." 

"  And  suppose  I  decline  the  honor." 

**  Then  I  shall  be  very  angry." 

**  And  suppose  I  consent? " 

"  Then  I  shall  be  very  pleased." 

*'  And  what  will  you  say?" 

**  Thank  you." 

**l8thataU?" 

*«  I'll  say  you  're  an  angel." 

**No,  that  won't' do." 

"What  will,  th'en?" 

"  Say  you  love  me,"  murmured  C!oralie,  bending  her  face  towards 
him  till  her  sofl  hair  brushed  his  cheek. 

**  Well,  this  is  what  I  call  being  taken  by  storm."  However, 
he  could  not  with  any  politeness  have  refused  to  say  those  three 
simple  words ;  so  without  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  he  said  —  "I 
love  you." 

Immediately  the  warm  lips  of  Cioralie  were  pressed  to  his.  Then 
she  started  up,  and  said,  <^  Come,  let  us  go ;  surely  now  you  are 
satisfied ;  you  have  told  me  you  love  me,  and  as  for  me,"  with  a 
sigh,  ".I  don't  think  you  need  ask." 

Madeline's  first  impulse,  when  the  above  conversation  began,  was 
to  rise  and  leave  the  room.  A  feeling  of  shame,  however,  and  a 
hope  that  they  would  leave,  ere  they  discovered  that  they  were  over- 
heard, restrained  her. 
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*^  And  this  Is  my  hero,"  she  said  bitterly,  when  she  was  left  to 
herself;  ^*  this  is  the  man  whom  I  thought  the  soul  of  honor  and 
chivalry.  But  this  morning  he  had  from  me  an  avowal  that  I  loved 
him,  a  few  hours  later  and  I  hear  his  own  lips  tell  another  he  loves 
her.  Thank  Heaven,  my  eyes  are  opened  at  last.  And  yet  it  ie 
hard  to  believe  that  he  is  all  bad.  Surely  the  bright  eyes,  beauty, 
and  loving  glances  of  that  French  girl  might  excuse  his  folly. 
Then  she  certainly  gave  him  the  most  marked  and  decided  encour- 
agement. I  really  believe  the  girl  is  passionately  fund  of  him.  But 
then  —  ah  1 1  cannot  forgive  that.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  con- 
duct this  morning,  I  might  have  excused  much.  But  to  draw  from 
me  the  confession  he  did,  and  then  a  few  hours  afterwards  to  say 
deliberately  he  loved  another,  tliat  is  past  all  bearing,  all  forgive- 
ness." 

Madeline  drew  the  painting  from  her  bosom.  She  gazed  at  it 
for  some  time,  and  then  took  it  between  her  hands  as  if  to  tear  it 
up.  She  hesitated.  ^*  I  cannot  do  it ;  at  least,"  she  mused,  sadly, 
* '  this  can  never  do  me  harm ;  this  can  never  be  false  to  me ; "  and  it 
was  again  restored  to  its  hiding  place.  She  then  left  the  drawing- 
room,  and  retiring  to  her  own  chamber,  was  seen  no  more  tliat 
evening. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  GAME  OP   THE   TWO  KISSES. 

And  what  of  Captain  George  and  the  fair  Coralie  ?  The  latter 
was  light-hearted  and  happy  enough,  for  had  she  not  obtained  an 
avowal  that  evenhig  which  she  prized  more  highly  than  all  the 
jewels  of  Golconda?  As  she  sat  by  his  side  in  the  box  at  the 
theatre,  and  gazed  fondly  in  his  face,  she  could  not  understand  why 
he  should  seem  so  gloomy  and  abstracted.  Had  he  not  said  he 
loved  her?  and  did  she  not  love  him?  Surely  he  could  not  doubt 
it,  she  thought,  when  there  was  no  sacrifice  she  would  not  make  for 
him.  Had  she  not  told  him  that  henceforth  she  would  do,  say,  or 
even  think,  if  possible,  nothing  without  his  sanction  and  approval? 
In  spite  of  all  this,  though  his  manner  was  kind  and  tender,  there 
was  a  cloud  on  his  brow  which  told  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease. 

Truly,  Captain  George  was  indeed  far  from  satisfied  with  him- 
self. He  had  been  drawn  into  an  avowal  which  he  never  intended 
to  be  taken  seriously.  He  knew  and  felt  that  the  words  *'  I  love 
you,"  if  uttered  at  all,  should  have  been  to  ISfadcline  Grey.  Not 
that  he  thought  he  cared  seriously  for  even  her;  but  after  the 
avowal,  which  he  could  not  but  know  he  had  olmost  forced  from  her 
in  the  morning,  it  seemed  to  him  absolutely  dishonorable  to  pledge 
his  love  to  another,  even  in  jest.  In  jest !  but  the  worst  of  it  was 
•  that  the  fair  Coralie  took  it  as  meant  in  earnest,  and  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  undeceive  her,  for  she  had  declared  her  love  for  him  in 
the  most  passionate  terms.  *'  Well,  well,"  he  muttered,  "  I  must 
leave  fortune  to  get  me  out  of  the  scrape ;  she  ha«»  stood  my  friend 
many  times  before.  I  must  put  my  trust  in  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents." 

Captain  George  and  Grey  met  at  tne  breakfast-table  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since  1  saw  you 
last?"  said  the  latter.     "  I  thought  we  had  lost  you  altogether," 
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*<  Well,  you  know  I  had  to  redeem  a  promise  I  made  on  board 
the  Monarchy  to  show  a  young  lady  the  *  lions '  of  New  York ;  to- 
day, however,  I  am  at  your  service." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  finished.  Grey  said  — 

**Ohl  by-the-by,  come  up  and  see  my  sister;  she's  not  quite 
well  this  morning,  so  is  taking  breakfast  in  our  room ;  but  she  '11  be 
delighted,  to  see  you.  So  come  on."  And  taking  his  arm,  he  led 
him  up  stairs  to  the  sitting-room  in  question. 

Madeline's  pale  check  flushed  slightly  as  they  entered,  and  she 
rose  to  greet  Captain  George. 

**AhI  Miss  Grey,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  are  unwell,"  said 
George,  holding  forth  his  hand,  which  she  took  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation ;  «*  nothing  serious,  I  hope." 

'*  O  no,  thank  you,  merely  a  little  headache"  (heartache  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth). 

George  was  struck  by  her  singular  manner.  He  had  seen  her 
annoyed  and  piqued  before,  but  never  so  singularly  cold  and  con- 
strained. She  was  a  bad  actress,  and  George  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  assumed,  and  puzzled  his  brains  to  think  of  a  cause. 

'*  I  suppose  she 's  annoyed  at  not  seeing  me  yesterday.  Per- 
haps she  heard  I  took.Coralie  to  the  theatre." 

Accordingly  he  set  to  work  in  his  usual  dashing  style  to  break 
through  her  reserve,  and  get  at  herself  once  again,  but  for  once  in 
his  life  he  failed  completely.  In  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  he 
could  scarcely  bring  a  smile  to  her  lips ;  and  even  when  he  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  she  would  instantly  resume  her  air  of  calm  hauteur, 
as  if  ashamed  of  her  momentary  weakness.  Once,  and  once  only, 
did  she  show  any  emotion,  and  that  was  when  Grey  spoke  of 
George  accompanying  him  on  a  visit  to  Quebec ;  but  whether  that 
emotion  was  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  George,  with  all  his  acute- 
ness,  could  not  tell. 

'*  You'll  come  for  a  month,  won't  you?"  said  Grey;  **you'll 
DC  pleased  with  our  fellows,  and  I  'm  sure  they  '11  be  delighted  with 
you." 

'*  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  m  hardly  tired  of  New  York 
yet,  but  if  youVe  going  to  remain  a  week  longer,  I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  to  accompany  you." 
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**  Oh,  all  right,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  object  to  another  week,  and  I 
don't  think  Madeline  does.  I  '11  be  back  in  a  few  minutes ;  you 
wait  here,  and  do  the  amiable  to  Madeline ;  "  so  saying.  Grey  left 
the  room,  leaving  them  together. 

Madeline  played  nervously  with  her  teaspoon  for  a  moment  or  so, 
then  looking  up,  she  said  with  i)erfect  calmness  — 

**  Captain  George,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

**  It  is  granted  before  you  name  it." 

**  My  brother  has  asked  you  to  visit  him  in  Quebec,  if  you  wish 
to  oblige  me,  refuse  the  invitation." 

George  was  thunderstruck.  **  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it;  but 
may  I  ask  your  reason  ?  Has  my  society  suddenly  become  so  dis- 
tasteful to  you  ?  " 

*'  It  is  useless  my  disguising  the  truth  from  you.  Captain  George ; 
you  know  already  far  too  much.  I  do  not  wish  to  become  your 
accuser.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  think  it  best  we  should  see  no  more 
of  each  other.  Surely  you  are  too  honorable,  too  much  a  gentle- 
man, to  refuse  me  this." 

*'  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  Miss  Grey."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"This,  then,  is  your  determination,  you  never  wish  to  see  me 
again  ?  Of  your  own  free-will  you  now  wish  to  say  good-by  for 
ever?" 

Madeline  with  the  greatest  difficulty  restrained  the  tears  which 
were  almost  starting  to  her  eyes,  and  with  a  great  effort  replied  — 

"  Captain  George,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  it  would 
be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  deception ;  that  I  do  care  for  you,  I 
know  too  well,  and  I  fear  you  also  know  it.  I  do  not  reproach 
you,  let  your  own  conscience  do  that,  but  still  I  have  decided  in 
my  own  mind  not  to  see  more  of  you.  Ask  yourself,  am  I  right 
or  wrong?  If,  Captain  George,  you  can  say  on  your  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  that  you  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  yourself, 
but  that  you  have  behaved  fairly  and  honorably  to  me  after  what 
passed  yesterday  morning,  then  I  retract  my  words." 

Madeline  had  still  a  faint  hope  that  those  fatal  words  spoken  to 
Coralie  might  be  explained  away.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws, 
•*•-  this  was  her  last  hope. 
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**  Can  you  say  so?''  she  inquired. 

He  was  silent  for  some  time.  Truth  and  honor  verstis  love  and 
mclination.     It  was  a  hard  battle,  but  truth  won. 

«*  I  cannot  say  so,  Miss  Grey," 

What  a  strange  thing  is  the  heart  of  woman  I  Madeline  had  been 
hoping  for  a  diflferent  answer ;  but  now,  at  these  words  of  his, 
although  her  I?ve  was  crushed,  he  rose  instantly  in  her  estimation  a 
hundred-fold.  Her  heart  bounded  within  her,  and  a  flush  came  to  her 
cheek  as  she  thought  —  **T  was  right  then — he  may  be  weak, 
erring,  and  impetuous ;  but  he  is  truthful,  and  his  honor  is  as  bright 
as  the  sun."  And  now,  had  George  so  chosen,  the  game  was  in 
his  hands  —  had  he  chosen  to  have  told  her  all,  and  thrown  a  fair 
share  of  the  blame  on  Coralie,  Madeline  would  have  thrown  herself 
in  his  arms  and  wept  with  joy.  But  he  would  not.  He  knew  not 
that  Madeline  had  witnessed  the  scene  with  Coralie,  or  he  would 
not  have  scrupled ;  but  to  turn  round,  betray,  and  accuse  her,  — 
whose  only  fault  was  loving  him,  —  it  seemed  so  mean  and  pitiful 
that  he  spumed  the  thought  from  him. 

Spite  of  herself,  Madeline's  heart  warmed  towards  him ;  she  saw 
in  his  pale  face  and  sad  though  proud  look  that  he  really  cared  for 
her.     Why  would  he  not  ask  pardon  ?  —  why,  indeed  I 

*«  Beit  as  you  wish.  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
**  I  will  not  go  to  Quebec,  — I  will  even  remove  from  this  hotel  to 
another  if  you  wish  it.  I  will  now  bid  you  adieu,  as  I  perceive  my 
presence  is  painful  to  you."  Then  taking  her  hand,  he  added  — 
•*  And  shall  I  never  see  you  again?  How  know  you  what  the 
fiiture  may  bring  forth  ?  " 

**It  is  best  not,"  she  replied,  as  if  to  herself;  **if  he  cannot 
remember  me  when  present,  how  should  he  in  absence  ?  " 

Captain  George  pressed  her  hand,  and  turning  to  leave,  walked 
slowly  and  sadly  to  the  door.     The  handle  was  in  his  hand. 

**  Stay  one  moment,  sir,"  she  said,  hastily. 
,     He  returned,  and  stood  before  her  grave  and  silent.  ; 

I      •*  Do  you  really  wish  to  see  me  again  in  future  times?" 

^•Ido." 

^^  Supposing  I  make  an  appointment  at  a  long  date,  will  you 
keep  It?" 
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"  I  Will,  if  I  am  alive,  on  my  honor." 

*<  Shall  you  return  to  England  shortly?**' 

**  Not  for  three  years  or  three  years  and  a  half.** 

*^  In  three  years  I  shall  be  of  age.  I  shall  then  be  compelled  to 
return  on  business  matters  with  my  guardian.  After  that  is  settled 
I  shall  go  to  Paris,  where  I  have  friends.     Do  you  know  Paris?*' 

*'  Yes,  well.** 

She  w«is  silent  for  a  short  time,  and  then  resumed,  *'  This  is  the 
10th  of  May,  1857.  I  will  meet  you  in  Paris,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1860." 

*'But  where?'- 

**  I  will  be  at  the  Opera.  Three  years  will  hardly  have  so 
changed  me  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognize  me." 

^<  At  the  Opera  I  But  there  is  usually  no  performance  on  that 
night,  —  it  is  devoted  to  a  masquerade  ball ! " 

*'  No  matter,  I  will  be  there ;  if  you  wish  to  find  me  you  can 
surely  do  so.  I  f^hall  wear  no  mask.  I  could  discover  you,  no 
matter  how  you  disguised  yourself." 

George  now  began  to  recover  some  portion  of  his  spirits.  A 
reaction  always  sets  in  after  every  depressing  emotion,  and  so  the 
future,  which  before  seemed  all  dark  and  gloomy,  now  brightened 
a  little. 

*'  Three  years  and  nine  menfhs,"  he  said,  with  a  smile ;  **  a  tol- 
erably long  rendezvous.  WeU,  J  promise  to  be  there  if  I  am  spared 
so  long.     And  you  ?  " 

**  I  will  be  there.  I  swear  it  if  you  doubt  me,"  seeing  George 
smile  incredulously. 

^^  Will  you  oblige  me  by  making  a  note  of  it  in  my  memorandum 
book?  "  he  said,  producing  it. 

Madeline  took  it  and  wrote  in  small  chtvracters  — 

*«  Madeline  Grey —  Tfte  Opera,  Paris,  December  31,  1860—** 

And  handed  it  back  to  him. 

**  And  now  let  me  make  a  note  to  the  same  effect  in  your  tab- 
lets," he  said. 

These  were  suspended  round  her  neck  by  a  smaH  h^i"  oh:i*D* 
which  she  removed,  and  handed  them  to  him. 
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He  appeared  to  be  makmg  a  somewhat  long  note,  for  it  was 
^)enrly  five  minutes  before  he  handed  them  back  to  her ;  but  all  she 
read  was  — 

"  Captain  George —  Tfie  Opera^  Pans^  Decem/xr  81,  18()0.'' 

•*  And  now  once  more  adieu,"  he  said,  again  taking  her  hand, 
while  for  the  first  time  his  voice  faltered  a  little.  '*  May  every 
blessing  and  happiness  attend  you,  dear  Madeline;  and,  above  all, 
if  you  see  a  man  with  whom  you  think  you  can  be  happy,  do  not 
let  any  thought  of  me  stand  between  you.  Though  I  could  per- 
haps wish  otherwise,  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  allow  any  thought  or 
scruple  concerning  myself  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  happiness. 
Of  course  it  is  a  farce  to  tell  you  you  are  free,  for  you  have  never 
been  bound  ;  what  I  wish  you  to  understand  is  this,  that  even  if  you 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  I  would  not  for  a  moment  allow  my  own 
feelings  to  interfere  in  the  case.  Consult  your  own  happiness.  If 
time  shall  have  made  no  change  in  your  sentiments  towards  me, 
and  if  time  also  shall  have  rendered  me  more  worthy  of  you,  then 
it  may  be  a  happy  meeting  for  both.  But  if  fate  decrees  otherwise, 
I  must  bow  to  the  dispensation  ;  but,  again,  I  will  keep  the  tryst 
under  any  circumstances, —  and  you, —  you,  I  trust,  will  do  like- 
wise, even  if  you  bring  your  husband." 

**  I  will  do  so.     And  now  once  more  adieu." 

Madeline's  voice  faltered,  and  tears  came  in  her  eyes  as  she  bade 
him  this  long  adieu, —  an  adieu  which  might  mean  an  eternal  fare- 
well. 

**  Farewell,  dearest  Madeline;  when  next  I  see  you  I  trust  1 
may  be  a  reformed  character, —  one  last  kiss." 

Madeline  suffered  him  to  draw  her  to  him  and  imprint  one  on  her 
lips.  As  she  freed  herself  from  him  she  threw  the  small  hair  chain 
round  his  neck.  He  turned  and  left  her, —  for  one  moment  he  stood 
with  the  open  door  in  his  hand, —  and  then  said  with  something  like 
his  old  smile  — 

**  If  I  do  not  keep  the  tryst,  Madeline,  the  next  page  in  your 
tablets  to  that  on  which  I  have  written  the  memorandum,  will  ex- 
plain the  reason." 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  closed  the  door.     The  very  last  glance 
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he  gave  Madeline,  ere  he  disappeared,  was  accompanied  by  a  slight 
smile, —  not  a  mocking  smile,  or  a  smile  of  triumph, —  but  a  smile 
peculiarly  his  own,  which  might  mean  anything. 

And  now  he  is  gone.     Perhaps  forever. 

Madeline  sank  into  a  chair,  and  referring  to  the  tablets,  saw  a 
hastily  done  sketch  of  a  tombstone  with  these  words  on  it.    . 

In  Memoriam 

Captain  George. 

Over  this  was  leaning  the  form  of  a  female  in  deep  grief.  Even 
in  the  hastily  sketched  outline  of  the  face  and  form,  Madeline  could 
not  but  recognize  herself. 

"  Alas  !  it  is  too  true.  My  love  for  him  will  only  end  with  my 
life,  not  with  his, —  and  he  knows  it.  Yet  I  believe,  in  spite  of 
his  strange  wayward  nature,  I  believe  he  loves  me.  And  to  leave 
me,  perhaps  forever,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  jest.  Yet  why 
should  I  wonder  ?  I  believe  that  man  would  go  out  to  be  shot 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  pleasant  word  for  his  executioners. 
Nearly  four  years  I  O  heavens  I  how  could  I  have  said  it?  How 
probable  that  four  years  may  mean  forever."  And  with  a  burst 
of  uncontrollable  grief,  Madeline  threw  herself  on  a  couch,  and 
wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

On  the  same  evening  Captain  Grey  received  a  note  from  Captain 
George,  saying  that  he  was  suddenly  called  away  on  important 
business,  and  could  not  possibly  accept  his  kind  invitation  to  Que- 
bec, —  some  other  time  he  should  be  most  happy.  The  letter  was 
brief,*  and  Grey  thought  hardly  friendly.  And  so  it  happened  that 
the  next  morning,  in  compliance  with  Madeline's  earnest  request, 
the  brother,  and  sister  started  for  Quebec  without  again  seeing  our 
hero. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LOVE  AGAINST  THE   WORLD  —  MADELINE  RUNS  AWAY  FROM  LOVE 
—  GORALIE   RUNS  AWAY  TOR  LOVE — AND  CAPTAIN  GEOROE 
RUNS  AWAY  WITHOUT  MUCH  LOVE. 

•*  Gracious  heavens,  George,  Aunt  Regnier  has  gone,  —  what 
on  earth  shall  I  do,  —  what  will  my  poor  father  eay  ?  "  and  Ooralie, 
bursting  into  tears,  threw  herself  on  his  neck. 

**Gone?  nonsense!"  said  George  soothingly,  but  nevertheless 
somewhat  alarmed;  <<  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  will  ring 
and  ask."  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The  New 
Orleans  boat  sailed  that  morning,  and  Madam  Regnier  was  a  pas- 
senger. 

During  the  past  week  George  had  been  the  constant  attendant  of 
Ooralie,  — from  morning  to  night  he  scarcely  left  her  side,  escorting 
her  by  day  about  the  city  and  returning  to  dinner,  and  then  again 
in  the  evening  accompanying  her  to  some  of  the  many  amusements 
of  the  city.  A  feverish  craving  for  excitement  seemed  to  have 
seized  him  since  his  last  interview  with  Madeline.  Nor  could  he,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  be  himself  again.  True  he  laughed,  talked, 
and  was  if  possible  more  amusing  than  ever,  at  least  his  fair  com- 
panion thought  so ;  still,  he  felt  a  feverish  impatience,  —  a  constant 
desire  to  be  moving,  which  was  strange  even  to  his  versatile  dis- 
position. He  no  longer,  as  was  his  wont,  enjoyed  the  dolcefar  niente 
of  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 

No,  he  felt  now  a  constant  desire  for  change  or  excitement,  he 
hardly  cared  which. 

His  days  were  spent  almost  entirely  with  Ooralie,  by  whose 
beauty  and  wit  he  seemed  fascinated.  The  real  fact  of  the  case 
was  that  he  wanted  excitement,  and  that  in  his  present  mood  Oora- 
lie both  afforded  him  that,  dazzled  him  by  her  great  beauty,  flat- 
tered his  pride  by  the  envy  her  obvious  preference  excited,  and 
touched  his  heart  by  the  undisguised  affection  she  felt  for  himself. 
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When,  therefore,  the  time  arrived  for  Coralie  to  leave  with  her 
aunt  for  New  Orleans,  he  readily  yielded  to  her  entreaties  to  detain 
the  old  lady  for  another  week.  This  time,  however,  unfortunately, 
the  little  ruse  did  not  succeed  so  well.  George,  grown  perhaps 
rather  reckless,  proposed,  as  the  best  way  of  solving  the  difficulty, 
that  on  the  morning  in  question  Coralie  should  go  out  with  him 
early,  ostensibly  for  a  stroll,  promising  to  return  in  time  to  go  on 
board  the  boat.  Of  course  they  would  be  late,  and  the  old  lady 
would  be  in  a  dreadful  way ;  but  what  matter,  said  George,  he 
would  soon  get  her  in  a  good  temper  again. 

Accordingly  they  sallie<l  out  together  immediately  after  break- 
fast, leaving  word  for  Madame  Regnier  that  they  would  return 
in  time  for  the  boat.  Now,  unfortunately,  it  so  happened  that  the 
old  lady  understood  the  message  that  they  would  meet  her  on  board 
the  boat,  and  though  greatly  incensed  at  her  niece's  coolness  in 
leaving  her  all  the  luggage  to  pack  and  look  after,  she  got  through 
the  operation  and  proceeded  to  the  quay.  This  time  she  was  not 
late,  — although  with  barely  five  minutes  to  spare,  —  and  thinking 
that  of  course  Coralie  was  on  board  somewhere,  Madame  Regnier 
hastened  on  board  also,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  boat  was  steaming 
down  the  harbor. 

This,  then,  accounts  for  the  situation,  — interesting  certainly, 
but  decidedly  awkward. 

**  What  had  you  better  do,  Coralie?**  said  George,  rather  em- 
barrassed at  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

**Do?  Great  heavens  I  I  do  not  know,*'  she  cried  wildly. 
•*  Surely  you,' George,  will  not  leave  me  now?  1  have  only  you 
to  depend  on.  Surely  you  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  me  alone 
in  this  great  city  ?  "  and  Coralie  looked  so  lovely  and  withal  so  lov- 
ing, that  George  did  whaj  many  others  would  have  done  in  his 
place,  kissed  away  her  tears. 

•*  Now  I  do  not  care.  I  was  afraid  at  first,  by  that  hard  look 
of  yours,  that  you  were  going  to  desert  me  ;  now  I  am  happy,'* 

George  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  lunch. 

**  Coralie,  I  never  believed  in  fate  till  now.  You  are  my  fate, 
and  I  perceive  I  cannot  avoid  it.     Here  *s  to  your  health,     Wait- 
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er,''  he  said  to  the  man,  who  now  came  into  the  room,  **  bring  my 
biU,  and  let  some  one  pack  up  my  baggage ;  and  send  one  of  the 
maids  here.** 

An  elderly  female  now  entered  the  room  in  obedience  to  his 
order. 

**  My  good  woman,  this  lady's  baggage  has  unfortunately  gone 
on  to  New  Orleans  by  mistake.  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  provide 
everything  necessary  for  a  lady's  wardrobe,  with  the  exception  of 
dresses,  those  she  will  choose  herself;  you  know  better  than  I  do 
the  thousand  and  one  indispensables,  young  ladies  think  requisite. 
Here  's  a  hundred  dollar  bill  for  you,  and  here  's  five  for  yourself; 
now  be  off  with  you,  and  be  back  as  soon  as  you  can :  and  here, 
get  a  small  trunk,  and  pack  them  all  carefully  when  you  come  back, 
and  don't  forget  to  bring  the  bill." 

Coralie  was  somewhat  surprised  at  his  excited  manner,  and  com- 
ing over  to  him,  placed  her  fair  hand  on  his  brow. 

**  Why,  George,  your  forehead  is  quite  hot.  I  declare  I  think 
you  are  feverish." 

•*  Am  I  ?  "  he  said,  laughing,  **  indeed  I  did  n't  know  it.  I  never 
felt  better  in  my  life." 

The  waiter  now  entered  and  informed  George  of  the  amount  of 
his  bill,  which  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  liberal  style  of  living, 
was  somewhat  large.  George  paid  it,  and  giving  the  man  some- 
thing for  himself,  said  — 

**  Now,  look  here,  I  want  a  carriage  at  the  steps,  to  meet  the 
first  train  for  Saratoga  Springs." 

**  Half-past  three,  sir." 

**  And  it 's  now  one  o'clock.     That  will  do  exactly." 

The  man  left  the  room,  and  Coralie  turning  wonderingly  to  him, 
said  — 

•<  Are  you  going  to  Saratoga,  George?     And  why ? " 

**  Yes,  indeed  I  am,  Coralie,  and  as  for  *  why?'  because  I  'm 
tired  of  New  York.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  should 
have  lefl  a  week  ago." 

**  And  George,"  said  Coralie,  with  a  frightened  look,  «*  what  am 
Ttodo?     Surely  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me   alone.     O  no, 
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I  'm  sure  you  could  not  be  so  cruel ; "  and  Coralle  clasped  her  hands 
beseechingly. 

<'  What  then  shall  I  do?    Take  you  with  me?"  he  said,  smiling. 

**0h,  George  !** 

**0r  go  alone?" 

<*0  no,  no  I  a  thousand  times  no.  Anything  but  that,**  she 
cried. 

**  Then  you  wish  to  go  with  me?  " 

Coralie  hesitated.  The  color  came  and  went  on  her  fair  cheek, 
while  she  trembled  visibly  before  him. 

He  repeated  the  question,  taking  her  hand. 

**  You  wish,  then,  to  go  with  me,  Coralie?" 

**  Will  I  go  with  you?  Yes  ;  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  "  and 
Coralie  de  Villeneuve,  with  these  words,  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder 
and  was  happy. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  these  two  young  people  visited  Saratoga 
together. 

*'  You  will  never  leave  me  George,  will  you?"  she  said,  as  they 
ascended  the  stairs  to  the  private  rooms  he  had  ordered.  **  I  care 
for  nothing  in  the  world  but  your  love.  Surely,  you  will  never  cast 
me  from  you  ?  " 

**  Never  I  so  help  me  heaven  1  " 

Then  Captain  George  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper  and  wrote  a 
note.  It  was  very  short,  —  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines. 
Having  finished  and  sealed  it,  he  gave  it  to  the  waiter  to  poet. 
It  was  addressed  to  Miss  Grey^  cat  •  of  Captain  Grey^  Quebec. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

SHOT  BY  MISTAKE  ;  BLOOD  FOB  BLOOD ;  A  VOW  OF  VEKGEANGB. 

And  now  the  scene  changes  to  New  Orleans,  the  **  Crescent 
City.''  A  fortnight  has  rolled  on  since  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  St.  Charles'  Hotel  is,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  There  you  may  see  life  in  all  its  phases. 
Planters,  merchants,  shipowners,  Northern  speculators,  and  South- 
em  gentlemen,  who  have  come  up  from  their  plantations  to  spend 
a  month  or  two,  aa  English  aristocracy  come  up  to  town  for  the 
season ;  some  English  and  other  travellers,  a  few  inhabitants  of  the 
French  part  of  the  city,  the  descendants  of  the  old  French  planters, 
with  their  tall,  graceful,  dark-eyed  daughters,  glorious  in  their  bril- 
liant complexions  and  slender  little  figures ;  steam-boat  passengers 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  and  a  floating  crowd  of  chevaliers 
d^industrie^  gamblers  and  rich  rouis^  make  up  the  society  at  the  St. 
Charles. 

^<  Come,  sir,  stand  out  of  the  way  and  let  others  approach  the 
bar  as  well  as  yourself,"  said  Captain  George,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  which  was  gathered  round  it. 

It  was  at  once  evident,  by  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  spoke, 
that  he  was  in  one  of  his  black  moods.  His  brows  were  knit,  and 
his  lips  firmly  set,  and  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  with 
more  energy  than  politeness.  In  his  present  humor  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  by  no  means  disinclined  to  quarrel  with 
any  one  who  should  presume  to  oppose  him.  However,  all  were 
too  deeply  engaged  in  discussing  some  event  of  apparently  unusual 
interest,  and  he  was  allowed  to  force  his  way  unmolested,  till  only 
the  man  whom  he  had  addressed  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  stood 
between  himself  and  the  bar. 

**  And  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  move  out  of  the  way,  what 
then?" 

<«  What  then,  sir?"  said  George,  furiously.     ••  Why,  I'll  take 
yon  by  the  collar,  and  throw  you  down  the  hotel  steps." 
9* 
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**Will  you?**  said  the  man,  suddenly  turning  and  facing  the 
speaker.  *'  I  'd  like  —  *'  he  stopped  short  suddenly,  as  if  shot,  and 
George  recognized  his  old  antagonist,  the  so-called  Chevalier  Leroux, 
alias . 

**  Come,  stand  on  one  side,  sir,  will  you?  '*  said  George,  recover- 
ing first  from  his  surprise. 

**  And  you'll  throw  me  down  the  hotel  steps,  will  you,  yoii 
puppy  ?^ 

At  these  words  George  bounded  forward  with  the  intention  of 
putting  his  threat  in  execution.  Leroux  started  back,  and  placing 
his  hand  in  his  bosom,  half  drew  a  revolver  from  it.  Fortunately, 
the  lock  caught  in  his  shirt,  and  ere  he  could  free  it,  Captain  George 
had  seized  it  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped  him 
by  the  throat.  The  struggle  was  not  long,  for  Leroux  was  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  active  as  his  antagonist.  The  crowd  separated  to 
give  them  fair  play,  —  the  struggling  forms  swayed  to  and  fro  for 
a  minute  or  so,  and  then  one  was  dashed  heavily  backwards,  and 
falling  against  the  comer  of  the  marble  bar,  lay  stunned  and 
bleeding  on  the  floor.  It  was  Leroux ;  and  George  stood  trium- 
phant, holding  the  revolver  which  he  had  wrenched  from  his  hand. 

**  Bravo  ! "  shouted  one  of  the  crowd  ;  *'  never  see  a  prettier  fall 
in  my  life  1 " 

Captain  George  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  and  dis- 
charged all  the  barrels  of  the  revolver  in  the  air.  Returning,  he 
threw  the  weapon  contemptuously  to  Leroux,  saying — 

«*  Here's  your  pistol,  fellow;  don't  attempt  to  draw  it  on  me 
again  or  the  next  time  I  '11  dash  your  brains  out." 

Leroux  gathered  himself  up,  and  placing  the  weapon  again  in 
his  breast,  disappeared,  looking  the  picture  oF  sullen  and  impotent 
rage;  and  George  repaired  to  a  private  sitting-room  he  had  en- 
gaged on  the  ground-floor,  where  the  fair  Coralie  awaited  him. 

**0,  George  I  what  has  been  the  matter?"  she  cried,  running 
to  him.  **  I  heard  such  a  shouting  and  scuffling,  and  I  was  afraid 
you  would  be  mixed  up  in  it." 

**  Well,  you  are  not  far  wrong  there.  You  remember  that  fel- 
low who  called  himself  the  Chevalier  Leroux,  —  well,  he  is  here  in 
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the  hotel,  —  he  was  insolent  to  me,  and  tried  to  draw  a  weapon ;  so 
I  was  obliged  to  take  it  from  him,  and  let  him  see  that  in  me  he 
had  his  master." 

*'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  quarrelsome,  George,  I  am  so 
afraid  yon  will  get  hurt  some  of  these  days." 

**  Well,  Coralie,"  said  George,  changing  the  conversation,  •«  1 
have  sent  off  a  messenger  to  your  father,  but  I  hardly  expect  he  can 
return  to-night.     How  far  did  you  say  it  was  from  the  city?  " 

*•  About  ihirty-five  miles." 

**  Ah,  well,  then  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  the  worthy  gover- 
nor by  about  noon  to-morrow.  Till  then,  we  may  as  well  make 
ourselves  happy.  What  say  you  to  dinner,  it  is  now  nearly  four 
o'clock?" 

Ooralie  offered  no  objection,  and  dinner  was  ordered  accordingly, 
m  their  own  room,  as  Coralie  was  fearful  of  being  recognized  at 
the  public  table  by  any  of  the  planters  near  her  father,  who  might 
be  in  New  Orleans. 

*•  Do  you  know  I  *m  almost  frightened  to  meet  my  father, 
George.     Do  you  think  he  will  be  very  angry  with  me  ?  " 

•*  Angry  with  you?  I  hope  not ;  besides,  I  will  see  him  first  and 
explain  matters  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  think,  when  I  inform  him  of 
my  position,  means,  and  prospects,  that  he  will  have  any  objection 
to  offer.  And  if  his  anger  should  get  the  better  of  his  sense,  why, 
we  must  just  leave  him  till  he  comes  to  his  senses,  which,  I  imag- 
ine, you  being  his  only  child,  will  not  be  very  long." 

After  dinner  George  lighted  a  cigar,  and  while  Coralie  was  busied 
in  attending  to  the  coffee  equipage,  he  opened  the  bow-window 
which  led  on  to  a  small  lawn  at  the  back,  surrounded  by  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  strolled  out.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening ;  a  light, 
scarcely  perceptible  air  rustled  occasionally  among  the  shrubs ;  the 
sun  had  disappeared  in  the  west,  and  already  lights  might  be  seen 
flashing  from  some  of  the  myriad  windows  of  the  hotel. 

<<  Coralie,  had  you  not  better  ring  for  lights?  it  will  be  quite 
dark  directly,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  the  open  window  in  his  stroll 
round  the  little  plot  of  ground. 

''Not  yet,  dear  George,  please,  unless  you  wish  it:  I  do  so 
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enjoy  this  beautiful  twilight,  everything  seems  so  still  and  calm,  as 
if  God  were  slowly  drawing  the  curtain,  for  all  nature  to  go  to 


George  took  one  more  turn  round,  and  then,  throwing  away  his 
cigar,  he  entered  the  room.  As  he  turned  to  close  the  window,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  motion  in  the  shrubs  to  the  left  of  the  window, 
and  for  a  moment  he  could  have  sworn  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man. 
However,  as,  on  looking  closer,  he  could  perceive  nothing,  he  at- 
tributed it  to  fancy,  and  taking  off  his  cloak  and  hat,  he  threw 
them  playfully  to  Coralie,  and  seated  himself  in  an  easy-chair  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  the  window,  and  consequently  in  the  shade,  so 
that  although  he  could  see  out,  he  himself  was  secure  from  obser- 
vation. 

Coralie  now  playfully  put  on  his  cloak,  and  placing  his  hat  jaunt- 
ily on  one  side,  admired  herself  in  the  mirror  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  or  so,  then,  turning  round  towards  George,  as  he  was  seated 
at  the  window,  she  said  — 

*«  Don't  you  think  I  look  very  well,  sir,  in  this  style?"  Then, 
mimicking  his  tone  and  manner,  and  somewhat  swaggering  quick- 
step, she  marched  up  and  down  the  room. 

**  Ahl  ladies,  how  disconsolate  you  look  1  Ton  my  soul,  you 
seem  quite  dull.  I  had  no  idea  that  my  absence  would  produce 
such  an  effect.  *  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.'  Now  if 
you  'U  promise  not  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  I  '11  be  very  agreeable." 

So  excellent  was  her  mimickry  of  his  cavalier  manner  that  he 
could  not  help  laughing. 

•*  Come  out  of  the  way,  you  fellows,"  she  continued,  in  a  differ- 
ent tone,  imitating  his  manner  towards  the  other  sex.  *<  What  the 
blazes  do  you  mean  by  it?  I'm  Captain  George."  This  she  did 
with  so  excellent  an  imitation  of  his  walk,  speech,  and  even  the 
way  he  carried  his  head,  that  he  laughed  aloud.  **  By  Jove,  Cora- 
lie, you  ought  to  go  on  the  stage,  you  'd '' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  started  to  his  feet.  The  little  light 
still  left  was  fast  fading  away,  but  there  was  still  sufficient  for  him 
to  distinguish  objects  outside.  As  Coralie  finished  her  speech,  and 
faced  towards  him,  his  eye  was  caught  by  some  moving  object  out- 
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Bide.  He  distinctly  saw  the  form  and  face  of  a  man  quite  close  to 
the  window.  It  was  the  form  and  face  of  the  soudisant  Chevalier 
Leroux. 

Ere  he  could  reach  the  window  there  was  a  report  and  the  crash- 
ing of  glass.  Coralie  gave  a  scream,  and  when  he  turned  towards 
her,  she  was  lying  on  the  carpet,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a 
wound  in  her  throat.  In  one  second  the  truth  flashed  across  his 
mind.  In  the  darkness  Leroux,  seeing  her  with  his  hat  and  cloak^ 
had  mistaken  her  for  him,  and  with  murderous  intent  had  fired 
through  the  window.  Ringing  the  bell  violently,  George  threw 
open  the  window,  and  dashed  out  in  pursuit.  But  he  was  too  late, 
—  the  villain  was  gone.  Wildly  he  dashed  into  the  shrubs,  with 
vengeance  in  his  heart,  —  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  present  the 
murderer  had  escaped.  And  almost  fainting  with  grief  and  fury, 
he  returned  to  the  room. 

He  found  Coralie  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  attendants,  who  had 
rushed  in,  alarmed  by  the  report,  the  crashing  of  glass,  and  the 
peal  of  the  bell.  A  surgeon  knelt  over  her,  and  endeavored  to 
stanch  the  blood  which  poured  from  her  fair  throat.  In  vain.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  answer  to  George's  wild  inquiry  answered — 

*' You  are  a  man,  sir,  and  must  bear  it  with  fortitude.  The 
lady  has  not  five  minutes  to  live ;  give  her  wine,  it  may  revive  her 
for  the  moment,  but  not  all  the  College  of  Surgeons  can  save  her 
life." 

George  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  and  poured  a 
large  draught  of  wine  down  her  throat. 

**  Coralie,  Coralie,  speak  to  me;  do  you  know  me?"  he  said, 
with  a  composure  more  dreadful  than  the  most  powerful  emotion , 
his  face,  too,  was,  if  possible,  paler  than  hers. 

**  George,"  she  said,  feebly,  **  I  am  going;  how  did  it  happen? 
Who  shot  me?  I  knew  not  I  had  injured  any  one  1  O,  George, 
George,"  she  said,  **  and  must  I  leave  you?  I  do  not  fear  death, 
but  to  leave  you,  that  is  my  only  grief.  George,  how  dark  it 
grows ;  let  them  bring  candles." 

Alas!  the  room  was  a  blaze  of  light;  the  darkness  was  the 
shadow  of  Death  enfolding  her. 
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**  Eliss  me,  Oeorge,  kiss  me.^  A  few  more  words  she  mur- 
mured in  a  lowy  plaintive  voice,  and  then  her  head  fell  back  on  hia 
shoulder,  her  hand  relaxed  its  grasp  In  his,  and  Captain  George 
held  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  form  of  a  fair  young  girl,  whose  love 
for  him  was  death  to  her. 

**  My  presentiment,  then,  was  no  idle  fancy,'*  muttered  Captain 
George,  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  which  lay  the  body 
of  his  young  wife ;  '*  the  first  part  has  been  fulfilled ;  as  to  the  sec- 
ond, that  restft  with  me."  He  took  her  cold  hand  in  his,  and  re- 
moving the  ring  from  her  fore-finger  placed  it  on  his  own.  Bend- 
ing down  his  head,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  pale  lips. 

**  Dead,  —  murdered,  — I  cannot  recall  your  life,  Coralie,  but — ** 
and  he  raised  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  still  held  hers, 
*'  you  shall  be  fearfully  avenged.  Hear  me,  Heaven,  while  I  swear 
In  the  awful  presence  of  the  dead,  never  to  rest  until  I  have  slain 
the  slayer.  Let  the  winds  roar,  and  seas  roll  between  us,  let  the 
tall  mountains  rear  their  crests  between  the  murderer  and  me  the 
avenger  of  blood,  in  vain.  Let  wild  beasts  prowl,  venomous  rep- 
tiles bite  and  sting,  still,  spite  of  elemental  rage,  the  roar  of  battle, 
the  breath  of  pestilence,  the  gaunt  hand  of  famine,  and  the  wild 
beasts'  fury,  he  shall  live  to  meet  his  death  at  my  hands.  My  knee 
shall  be  on  his  chest,  my  hand  at  his  throat  when  his  last  hour 
arrives.  No  wasting  sickness  or  wearying  wound  shall  prepare  his 
black  soul  for  eternity.  Nor,  like  his  victim,  shall  he  die  without 
knowing  his  slayer ;  my  eye  shall  be  on  his,  her  name  shall  ring  in 
his  ears  as  he  feels  the  cold  barrel  of  my  pistol  on  his  brow ;  then 
my  finger  shall  pull  the  trigger,  his  brains  shall  be  scattered  abroad, 
and  the  dogs  shall  have  his  body,  and  Hell  his  soul." 

«*  And  now,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  lefk  the  room,  "  I  will  go 
forth  on  my  mission.  Her  father  I  cannot  meet,  I  only  pray  he 
may  not  curse  me." 

When  M.  de  Villeneuve  arrived  with  love  and  forgiveness  for 
his  daughter  in  his  heart,  he  found  but  a  letter  and  a  corpse.  It 
IS  not  our  intention  to  follow  Captain  George  in  all  his  wanderings. 
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m  all  his  adventures,  while  on  the  track  of  the  murderer.  A 
dozen  volumes  would  hardly  suf&ce  for  a  full  history  of  the  next 
two  years.  Suffice  it,  that  for  two  years  he  tracked  him  through 
the  world  without  succeeding  in  bringing  him  to  bay.  Twice 
Captain  George  saw  him,  once  in  Mexico,  once  in  Spain,  but  each 
time  he  contrived  to  escape.  From  Spain  he  followed  him  to 
Havana,  from  Havana  back  to  Mexico,  from  Mexico  back  to  New 
York.  Leroux  had  hitherto  managed  with  great  cunning  to  make 
his  escape  ere  his  pursuer  could  meet  him  face  to  face.  For 
eighteen  months  he  had  thus  eluded  him,  till  at  last,  under  an 
assumed  name,  he  took  a  passage  for  Australia. 

*^  At  last,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  as  she  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor, —  **  at  last  I  have 
foiled  him ;  it  was  a  long  chase,  but  the  fox  was  too  much  for  the 
hound ;  now  all  clue,  all  trace  is  gone,  and  I  shall  land  in  the  new 
country  without  fearing  every  moment  to  see  his  accursed  face  over 
my  shoulder." 

A  8t«amer  entering  the  harbor  at  this  moment,  passed  quite  close 
to  the  outward-bound  ship.  Had  Leroux  seen  the  form  and  face 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  bridge  talking  to  the  Captain, 
he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  easy  in  his  mind.  But  the 
Chevalier  was  looking  in  another  direction,  and  he  remained  in 
ignorance  that  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  stranger  were  on  him,  while 
a  smile,  which  would  well  become  a  playful  tiger,  was  on  his  lips. 

•*  Fate,"  he  muttered,  *<fate;  he  cannot  escape  me,  it  is  his 
destiny ;  doubtless  he  thinks  that  now  he  has  at  last  baffled  me. 
Captain,"  he  said,  suddenly  turning  his  eyes  from  the  vessel,  *'  where 
is  that  ship  bound  for  ?  " 

*•  That?  that*s  the  Flying  Claud,  and  she's  bound  for  Sydney, 
in  Australia." 

**  When  does  the  next  sail  for  the  same  port?" 

**  The  next  is  the  Storm  King,  and  she  sails  this  day  week.** 

**  Thank  you.* 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

TWO  YBABS  after;  SYDNEY  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH;  OK 

THE  TRACK. 

A  PARTY  of  four  young  men  are  assembled  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  **  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,"  in  George  Street,  Sydney.  We 
will  take  them  one  by  one,  and  endeavor  to  describe  them. 

The  first  to  whom  we  wish  to  direct  our  reader's  attention  was  a 
young  man  apparently  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
tall,  stout,  and  well-built,  and  by  his  fresh  complexion,  evidently  a 
recent  importation  from  the  old  country.  His  hearty  laugh  from 
time  to  time,  the  good-humored  expression  on  his  open  counte- 
nance, and  the  calm  air  of  self-satisfaction  and  contentment,  with 
which  he  lolled  back  in  an  easy-chair,  lazily  drawing  at  a  long- 
stemmed  meerschaum,  all  seemed  to  indicate  a  good-hearted,  good- 
tempered,  and  somewhat  indolent  disposition.  His  broad  chest  and 
stalwart  limbs  told  a  tale  of  perfect  and  uninterrupted  health,  though 
some  might  have  objected  that  there  was  a  superabundance  of  fiesh 
for  good  **  condition."  This  was  Mark  Meredith,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  emigrated  to  Australia,  intending  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  existence  to  the  calm  and  pastoral  pursuit  of  sheep 
and  cattle  farming. 

We  next  come  to  two  young  men,  who,  by  their  striking  resem- 
blance are  evidently  brothers.  These  two,  Harold  and  Herbert 
Haughton,  good  types  of  the  corn-stalk,  as  native  Australians  were 
called,  tall,  wiry,  and  active,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
on  any  part  of  their  lithe  muscular  frames,  each  of  them  handsome 
as  Antinous, — Herbert  dark,  Harold  fair,  —  were  as  splendid 
specimens  of  the  genus  ^<  Homo,"  as  could  be  imaged  by  the  paint- 
er's brush  or  sculptor's  chisel.  But  more  of  them,  anon  ;  we  proceed 
to  the  fourth  in  the  quartet.  Although  above  the  middle  height, 
he  is  not  so  tall  as  either  of  the  other  three.  In  appearance  and 
manner  he  is  far  more  cosmopolitan  than  either.     His  complexion 
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Lb  swarthy,  but  that  seems  the  effect  of  sunburn,  for  his  fore- 
head, where  shaded  hj  the  hat,  is  as  white  as  that  of  a  woman. 
His  hands,  too,  are  white  and  delicate,  rather  a  rarity,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  Australia.  His  mouth  is  well  cut,  but  even  the  over- 
shadowing of  the  small,  carefully-trimmed  moustache,  that  great 
disguiser  of  expression,  cannot  conceal  the  sharp  firmness  with 
which  the  lips  are  pressed  together.  This  is  evidently  habitual, 
for  the  very  lines  of  the  face  seem  to  be  affected  by  it,  —  to  be  in 
harmony  with  it.  Nor  does  this  peculiarity  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  features.  The  thin,  Grecian  nose  is  not  rendered  thereby 
less  perfect  in  outline,  nor  are  the  fine,  gray  eyes  shorn  of  their  ex- 
pression and  fire ;  but  still  the  general  tone  given  to  the  whole  by 
the  hard  sharp  outline  of  the  mouth  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  It 
w^ould  almost  seem  that  features  from  two  equally  perfect,  but  dif- 
ferent faces,  hod  been  joined  in  one.  The  nose,  eyes,  chin,  and 
head  were  all  good,  —  so  was  the  mouth,  but  yet  there  is  a  some- 
thing wanting, — the  mouth,  or  its  expression,  forms  a  discord 
with  the  rest  of  the  face.  Ha  I  there  it  is,  —  see,  he  smiles,  and 
the  reasoQ  of  the  strange  effect  is  seen  at  once.  The  hard  expres- 
sion of  the  mouth  is  not  the  natural  one, — it  is  forced,  possibly 
unconsciously,  but  nevertheless  forced.  To  suit  those  gray  eyes  and 
arching  brows,  that  well-cut  nose  and  small  chin,  a  mouth  less 
harsh  is  wanted.  The  instant  that  the  lips  open  in  a  smile  the 
whole  expression  of  the  face  changes,  —  as  does  the  face  of  nature 
when  the  sun  breaks  forth  from  a  cloud.  It  was  a  face  that  never 
failed  to  strike,  and  in  some  instances  fascinate  the  beholder. 
There  was  a  singular  charm  even  about  this  mouth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lips  were  somewhat  thin  and  firmly  set;  but  at  times, 
when  under  the  influence  of  pleasurable  excitement,  or  more  es- 
pecially in  female  society,  the  almost  marble-like  immobility  would 
disappear,  the  eyes  beam  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  and  the  mouth, 
before  so  stern  and  hard,  assume  an  expression  and  wear  a  smile 
so  soft  and  winning,  that  none  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  its  strange 
weird  power.  He  seldom  talked  about  himself,  but  it  required  a 
very  short  acquaintance  to  discover  that  he  was  well  educated  and 
travelled.  There  was  a  certain  indefinable  air  of  hauteur,  by  no 
10 
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means  amounting  to  arrogance,  in  his  manner,  which  gave  one  the 
impression  of  a  certain  superiority,  asserted  continually,  not  by  words 
but  by  actions  and  manner.  He  spoke  frequently  to  his  friends  fa- 
miliarly of  America,  both  North  and  South,  and  there  were  few  Con- 
tinental cities  with  which  he  did  not  seem  well  acquainted.  What 
he  wanted  out  in  Australia  was  a  mystery  to  every  one,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  his  friends,  Mark,  Harold,  and  Herbert,  with  whom 
a  casual  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  friendship.  By  his  appear- 
ance and  attire  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  with  any  certainty,  as 
to  his  position  or  circumstances,  as  he  affected  a  somewhat  theat- 
rical semi-American  style.  Black  trousers,  tucked  inside  boots 
reaching  to  the  knee,  Kossuth  hat,  a  blue  shirt  of  fine  merino  with 
worked  pockets  in  the  breast,  and  a  red  silk  sash  bound  round  the 
waist,  made  up  a  costume  which,  if  careless,  was  easy,  if  somewhat 
bravoish  was  certainly  becoming.  Nor  did  the  small  but  deadly 
revolver,  carefully  inserted  in  the  said  sash,  detract  anything  from 
the  picturesqucness  of  the  costume. 

*'  Well,  Harold,"  said  Mark,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
**  what's  to  be  done  to-day?  We  can't  sit  here  and  smoke  till 
night." 

**  Well,  I  propose  we  find  some  fair  companions,  and  take  them 
on  board  the  Ariel  for  a  sail.     What  say  you,  George? " 

**  With  all  my  heart,  Harold,"  replied  our  old  friend,  for  doubt- 
less the  reader  will  have  recognized  him.  **  You  're  never  happy 
except  you  're  making  love  to  some  fair  lady  or  another.  I  nevei 
saw  such  a  fellow  in  my  life.  Who  shall  it  be,  —  old  Tom  Crop- 
ley  *8  daughters,  at  the  Jolly  Sailors,  eh?  I  fancy  that  *s  where  the 
present  *  affair '  is, "  and  he  laughed  one  of  the  old  merry  laughs, 
which  little  more  than  two  years  previously  might  so  often  have 
been  heard  on  board  the  Monarch.  Now  they  came  like  angels* 
Tisits,  few  and  far  between. 

'<  WeD,  if  that  isn't  pretty  cool  1  Here's  Captain  George  ac- 
cusing me  of  an  affair  with  little  Ellen,  while  there  is  her  sister,  the 
blue-eyed  Kate,  absolutely  mad  after  him,  —  wears  his  colors  too 
always,  and  has  named  her  favorite  canary  *  Captain  George,'  after 
him,  and  I  do  believe  the  very  handkerchief  he  now  wears  round  his 
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neck  was  once  hers ;  I  think  I  remember  it.     Well,  upon  my  soul, 
the  cool  impudence  of  some  people." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Harold,"  said  George,  very  quietly,  but 
with  a  very  pale  face ; ''  this  handkerchief  was  not  given  me  by  Kate 
G^opley."  So  saying,  he  took  it  from  around  his  neck.  *•  I  put  it 
on  inadvertently,  in  my  hurry  this  morning  when  you  woke  me  up ; 
when  I  tell  you  that  any  mention  of  the  subject  is  extremely  pain- 
ful to  me,  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  allude  to  it,  much  less  chaff  on 
the  subject  again." 

And  George  rose  and  left  the  room. 

**  Strange  fellow,"  said  Herbert;  '^  can't  make  him  out.  Now 
that  handkerchief  business,  —  did  you  notice  how  white  he  got  ?  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  chaff  him  on  the  subject  after  what 
he  said,  or  I  don't  know  Captain  George." 

**  I  think  he  would  be  a  very  cowardly  man,"  said  Harold 
warmly.  **  George  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  but  he 
has  something  on  his  mind.  I  have  often  observed  the  fits  of  ab- 
sence of  mind  and  gloom  he  is  subject  to.  Then,  too,  I  have  heard 
him  muttering  to  himself,  —  not  so  much  lately,  for  he  seems  to  be 
getting  over  it ;  but  when  we  first  made  his  acquaintance, —  do  you 
know,  I  can't  help  thinking  it  is  some  love  affair." 

*'  Love  affair,  bah  I "  said  Mark,  who  looked  upon  all  such  things 
as  utterly  beneath  the  notice  of  men  ;  **  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  him,  it 's  only  his  way.  He  's  a  good  fellow,  only  he  likes  his 
own  way.  I  have  known  him  longer  than  you,  and  understand 
him." 

**  How  much  longer?  About  a  month,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
Mark,"  said  Herbert,  laughing ;  '*  and  as  to  what  you  say  about  his 
liking  his  own  way,  he  will  have  it,  there 's  no  mistake  about  that." 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  now  entered  the  room.  The 
cloud  had  passed  from  his  brow,  and  in  appearance,  at  least,  he 
was  as  unconcerned  as  ever. 

**  Come  on,  boys,  I  am  at  your  service,"  he  said,  **  for  anything, 
—  you  can't  say  I  'm  not  accommodating." 

**  Well,"  said  Harold,  laughing,  «*  If  we  succeed  in  persuading 
the  fair  maids  of  the  inn  to  accompany  ud,  we  can  take  them  with 
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US  on  board,  and  doubtless  shall  pass  the  time  very  pleasantly  till 
evening. 

*'  And  what  are  your  intentions  for  this  evening?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  a  ball,  —  you '11  come  too,  wont  you?** 

*'  Will  the  fair  Edith  be  there  ?  " 

**  Upon  my  soul  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care  much." 

**  Harold,  I  am  surprised  at  your  cool  effrontery  in  saying  such 
a  thing,  when  you  know  you  are  hardly  ever  away  from  her  side, 
except  when  you've  quarrelled,  —  and  your  quarrels,  you  know." 

*'  Oh,  confound  you  and  your  chaff,"  said  Harold,  half  angrily, 
and  coloring. 

**  Come  on,  let 's  go  down  to  the  Jolly  Sailors,  and  bespeak  the 
girls." 

So  forth  they  sallied,  and  were  soon  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn  in 
question. 

"Nellie,  my  dark-eyed  beauty,"  said  Harold,  seating  himself, 
we  'vo  come  to  take  you  for  a  sail ;  where 's  your  old  man,  —  out  of 
the  way,  all  right,  eh  ?  " 

**  Oh,  he 's  out  of  the  way,  all  right,"  said  the  young  lady,  laugh- 
ing. **  He's  on  board  the  Marco  Polo  stowing  wool,  — you  know 
he 's  *  stevedore ; '  but  if  we  go,  who  's  to  mind  the  house?  " 

**  Oh,  bother  the  house  I  put  the  bhutters  up,  and  let  it  mind  itself." 

**  Yes,  that  will  do  nicely,  I  'm  sure,"  said  the  young  lady,  laugh- 
ing ;  *«  but  never  mind,  you  go  and  get  the  boat  all  ready ;  we  '11 
manage  somehow,  won't  we,  Kate?" 

<*  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  that  young  lady;  **I 
have  n't  been  asked  yet,"  —  and  she  cast  a  reproachful  glance  to* 
wards  Captain  George,  who  had  thrown  himself  on  the  sofa,  and 
lapsed  into  one  of  his  fits  of  abstraction. 

*<  Why,  George,  what's  the  matter?  Wake  up;  here's  Katie 
complaining  that  you  take  no  notice  of  her." 

**  I'm  sure  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  said  the  lady  half-angry." 

*«Eh,  what?  Upon  my  soul  I  beg  your  pardon,  Katie,"  said 
George,  rousing  himself;  never  mind,  here  goes  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,"  —  and  jumping  to  his  feet,  he  caught  the  not  altogether 
unwilling  girl,  and,  spite  of  her  slight  struggles,  imprinted  more 
than  one  kiss  on  her  lips. 
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Ah!  Captain  George,  will  you  never  learn  wisdom?  Do  you 
not  remember  that  kiss  m  the  ladies'  drawing-room  at  the  St. 
Nicholas,  the  misery  it  caused  to  yourself,  and  the  untimely  fate  it 
brouL^it  on  one  who  loved  you  with  as  deep  a  love  as  ever  woman 
loved  man  ?  Alas  I  poor  Coralie  I  But  for  that  kiss  you  would 
not  have  met  your  death.  And  George,  you,  too,  would  have 
been  spared  many  bitter  self-reproaches  and  heart-burnings ;  and 
Madeline,  too,  perhaps  you  would  have  been  spared  many  a  tefir. 

**  Captain  George,  let  me  go;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  I  "  cried  the  young  lady,  her  looks,  however,  belying  her 
words.  **  Let  me  go  and  get  ready,  if  you  really  want  me  to 
come." 

There  was  no  denying  the  common  sense  of  this,  so  George  re* 
leased  his  prisoner  on  parole,  as  he  called  it. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  young  ladies  reappeared,  havmg 
in  that  space  of  time  succeeded  in  making  themselves  look  very 
charming,  and  also  in  providing  some  one  to  look  after  the  house 
till  their  return. 

Little  did  old  Tom  Cropley,  the  stevedore,  know,  as,  with  hie 
gang,  he  was  stowing  wool  on  board  the  Marco  Pohf  the  pranks 
of  his  two  fair  daughters. 

And  now  they  are  all  on  board ;  and  the  Ariel  skims  the  waters 
of  Sydney  Bay,  with  apparently  as  merry  a  party  as  ever  went 
for  a  sail 
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JHAPTER  XIX. 

EDITH  DIGBT  —  A  SIEGE,  AND  HOW  THE  FORT  SURRENDERBD. 

Captain  Georgb  had  DO\y  been  nearly  six  months  in  Australia : 
two  months  he  had  passed  in  Melbourne,  the  remainder  of  the  time  he 
had  made  Sydney  his  abiding-place.  He  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  in- 
tentions or  object  here ;  but  when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  Harold, 
he  said  he  wanted  to  find  out  a  man,  who  was  somewhere  in  the  col- 
ony. On  the  latter  expressing  his  surprise,  almost  incredulity  —  for 
apparently  George  made  no  efforts,  no  inquiries  as  to  this  man,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  —  George  answered  calmly  that  it  was  all  right,  he 
felt  convinced,  — he  knew  that  he  should  meet  him  in  good  time. 

**  Time  enough  for  my  purpose,  —  too  soon  for  him.  And  when 
I  do  meet  him,  God  have  mercy  on  him,  for  I  '11  have  none.*' 

Harold  looked  up  in  his  face  as  he  said  these  strange  words, — 
struck  by  the  tone.  Well  might  he  start,  and  utter  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  Captain  George's  face  was  ashy  pale,  —  even  the 
tightly  compressed  lips  partook  of  the  general  pallor,  while  his  eyes 
blazed  with  a  fierce  glare  almost  demoniac ;  but  the  expression  was 
the  most  dreadful  of  all,  —  hatred,  fury,  and  determination  might 
be  reiid  on  his  face  as  in  a  book.  Gradually,  however,  he  regained 
his  composure  and  usual  indifferent  nonchalant  look,  and  even  laughed 
at  the  strange  words  he  had  spoken,  and  tried  to  pass  them  off  as 
a  jest.     But  it  would  not  do  with  Harold. 

**  Herbert,"  he  said  to  his  brother,  when  he  related  the  occur- 
rence, **  I^d  rather  rob  a  tigress  of  her  whelps  and  meet  her  alone, 
unarmed,  on  a  dark  night,  than  be  in  that  man's  boots,  whoever 
he  is,  when  Captain  George  meets  him,  if  ever  he  does.'' 

George  declared  that  he  remained  in  Sydney  because  he  liked  it, 
and  asked  laughingly,  if  that  were  not  a  sufficient  reason. 

Sooth  to  say,  if  such  were  the  fact,  there  was  nothing  wonderful 
in  it,  for  a  mofe  fascinating  town  to  a  stranger  than  Sydney  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 
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What  with  sailing  parties  in  the  morning  on  the  beautiful  waters^ 
love-making  in  the  afternoon  to  the  still  more  beautiful  **  maids  of 
Australia,'^  balls,  billiard-rooms,  or  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  In 
company  with  a  few  choice  spirits  in  the  hotel  smoking-room  for  a 
wind-up,  George  and  his  friends  found  their  time  fully  and  pleasantly 
occupied.  Nor  could  he  have  found  more  congenial  companions 
than  Harold  and  Herbert.  Their  father  was  dead,  leaving  them 
and  one  sister  in  possession  of  a  good  fortune,  and  large  and  very 
rich  sheep  and  cattle  runs.  This  sister,  whose  name  was  Diana, 
they  had  left  at  their  up-country  station,  while  they  came  down  to 
Sydney  ostensibly  to  sell  their  wool  and  hire  farm  servants,  promis- 
ing to  be  back  in  a  month  at  most.  In  company  with  George  and 
Mark  Meredith,  however,  they  had  already  spent  four  months  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  only  within  the  last  week  that  they  could  finally 
make  up  their  minds  to  return  home  to  the  disconsolate  Diana,  who 
had  been  pouring  in  reproachful  letters  at  the  rate  of  six  a  week, 
for  the  last  month. 

It  was  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  they  made  so  long  a  stay, 
for  their  good  temper,  good  looks,  and  liberality  made  them  gen- 
eral favorites ;  while  in  Captain  George  they  found  a  friend  after 
their  own  hearts.  His  quiet,  dry  humor,  and  calm  composure 
under  all  circumstances,  amused  them  and  excited  their  admiration. 
His  indomitable  pluck  and  determination,  too,  and  the  strange 
mystery  which  surrounded  him,  also  contributed  to  his  popularity 
both  with  themselves  and  others.  As  for  Harold  and  his  brother, 
they  had  nothing  to  trouble  them :  young,  handsome,  well  off,  and 
with  light  hearts  and  abundant  spirits,  it  would  be  wonderful, 
indeed,  if  their  society  were  not  courted. 

And  then,  too,  they  did  everything  so  well :  they  broke  their 
own  horses, —  could  pull  an  oar,  or  use  a  rifle,  fencing  foil,  single- 
stick or  billiard-cue  with  equal  skill, —  would  run,  jump,  swim,  or 
put  on  the  gloves  with  the  best  professional  in  the  colony.  More 
than  this,  they  would  sit  down  to  *'  icarte^^  bluff,  or  euchre,  with 
notorious  sharpers,  and  win,  despite  all  attempts  at  foul-play, —  at- 
tempts only,  for  it  invariably  happened  when  these  were  made  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  brothers  detecting  the  adroit  sleight-of-hand; 
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would  say  quietly  and  very  politely,  **  Oblige  me  by  dealing  those 
cards  again,''  or,  **  I  think,  air,  you  have  accidentally  dropped  a 
card ;  it  is  a  misdeal ;  "  and  picking  up  the  card  from  the  floor, 
would  shuffle  the  pack,  and  hand  them  to  the  discomfited  gambler 
as  politely  as  if  he  had  not  been  detected  in  trying  to  cheat. 

Attempts  to  make  them  intoxicated  were  equally  futile. 

With  good  conversational  powers,  pleasing  manners,  and  inex- 
haustible spirits,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  they  were  great  favor- 
rtes  with  both  sexes.  Herbert,  the  elder  brother,  was  proof  against 
all  attacks  of  the  Sydney  fair :  he  would  talk,  walk,  ride,  or  sail 
with  them,  making  himself  particularly  agreeable,  and  immediately 
after  leaving  their  company  would  criticize  and  laugh  at  them  most 
unmercifully.  Harold,  though  fully  as  iron-nerved  and  determined 
as  his  brother,  was  of  a  more  impressionable  and  impetuous 
nature. 

In  the  aristocratic  neighborhood  of  Wooloomooloo  were  many 
fair  damsels  whom  he  favored  with  his  attentions,  distributing  them 
so  equally  that  each  considered  herself  the  favored  fair.  Even  the 
haughty  Edith  Digby,  the  acknowledged  belle  of  Sydney,  did  not 
consider  Harold  beneath  her  notice,  but  might  often  be  seen  leaning 
on  his  arm  in  the  castle  gardens,  or  smiling  on  him  in  her  father's 
box  at  the  theatre.  She  even  made  an  exception  in  his  favor  so 
far  as  to  dance  with  him  twice  in  one  evening  at  a  public  ball, —  a 
thing  she  had  never  been  known  to  do  before,  actually  refusing 
Captain  Fitzroy,  the  Governor's  son ;  twice  she  danced  with  him, 
and  was  engaged  for  a  third,  but  Harold  having  found  a  few  con- 
genial spirits  in  the  supper-saloon  had  absolutely  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

This  slight  was  not  easily  forgiven,  the  punishment  awarded 
being  a  reproachful  look  when  he  reappeared  in  the  ball-room,  and 
an  exaggerated  affectation  of  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  vapid 
conversation  of  the  gallant  Captain.  Harold  appeared  vexed  for  a 
moment,  but  quickly  discovering  beneath  the  mask  of  conliality  her 
real  weariness  and  distaste  for  her  companion,  he  turned  away  from 
his  friends  with  a  light  laugh,  and  getting  an  introduction  to  Clara 
Bell,  the  rival  queen  of  beauty,  —  greatly  to  Edith's  dismay,— 
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Stood  up  With  her  to  dance,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  her,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  that  he  was  the  moat  agreeable  partner  she 
had  ever  had,  and  was  desperately  enamored  of  her  handsome  self. 

Often,  on  turning  his  eyes  suddenly,  would  he  enjoy  the  triumph 
of  meeting  Edith's,  which  had  been  following  his  every  motion. 
On  these  occasions  she  would  color  up,  and,  turning  angrily  away, 
would  redouble  her  condescension  to  her  delighted  partner. 

Harold  conducted  Miss  Bell  to  supper,  while  Edith  assigned  that 
honor  to  the  Captain.  In  spite  of  her  gay,  laughing  manner,  she 
was  intensely  miserable ;  for  although  she  scarcely  owned  it  to  her- 
self, she  loved  Harold  deeply,  passionately,  as  only  a  girl  of  her 
proud  nature  could  love. 

It  really  seemed  like  retributive  justice  that  she  who  had  tram- 
pled on  so  many  hearts,  —  had  treated  with  such  contemptuous 
scorn  all  protestations  of  love,  —  had  received  homage  as  a  right 
rather  than  a  compliment,  —  had  considered  men  as  fair  game,  af- 
fording excellent  sport,  —  should  herself  be  caught  in  the  toils. 
And  with  Harold  she  was  powerless.  She  might  pout  or  fume,  he 
only  laughed  at  her  j  if  she  flirted  with  any  one  else,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  jealous,  but  straightway  did  the  same ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  frequently  did  not  return  to  his  allegiance  for  days.  If  she 
refused  to  see  him,  he  went  away  seemingly  quite  happy,  swinging 
his  stick  and  humming  a  tune ;  did  not  return  again ;  and  she  would 
see  him  no  more  till  they  met  accidentally ;  and  even  then,  if  it 
was  in  the  street,  she  would  be  obliged  to  bow,  or  if  in  company, 
to  speak  first. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  man  ?  Unconditional  surren- 
der?—  a  favorite  expression  of  Harold's.  It  was  too  humiliating 
for  the  citadel  that  had  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  a  whole 
fleet,  to  capitulate  to  a  single  frigate ;  and  without  the  honors  of 
war.     So  thought  Edith. 

Harold  wrote  three  words  on  a  card  with  hft  pencil,  *^  Peace  or 
war?** 

"  Miss  Digby,  may  I  offer  you  a  bon-ion  f  " 

Edith  took  the  bon-bon  with  a  slight  bow,  and,  drawing  forth  the 
eard,  read  the  laconic  question,  and  throwing  it  contemptuously 
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across  the  table  to  Harold,  appeared  to  take  no  further  notice.  She 
was  sorry  immediately,  but  it  was  too  late.  Filling  his  glass  and 
Miss  Bell's,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  far  from 
disagreeable  to  the  lady,  as  evidenced  by  her  bright  eye  and  flush- 
ing cheek. 

How  Edith  hated  her,  when  Harold  rose  to  procure  some  refresh- 
ment from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  she  saw  Clara's  eyes 
follow  him,  and  rest  admiringly  on  his  handsome  form  and  finely 
chiselled  features. 

Ho^  wretched  she  wYis,  too,  when  she  was  handed  to  her  car- 
riage ;  and  Harold,  who  stood  in  the  hall  laughing  and  talking 
loudly  with  a  group  of  his  wild  friends,  did  not  even  acknowledge 
her  departure  by  a  bow. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  seen  him  half  an  hour  afterwards  in  the  bar- 
parlor  of  the  **  Jolly  Sailors,'*  with  Herbert,  George,  and  Mark, 
she  might  have  dismissed  him  from  her  thoughts,  instead  of  making 
herself  miserable  all  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

She  saw  him  no  more  for  a  week,  when  they  met  at  another 
ball.  He  seemed,  as  usual,  perfectly  happy,  —  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  laughing  friends, — not  even  deigning  her  a  look:  now 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  one  Sydney  fair,  now  standing  up  to 
dance  with  another,  anon  returning  to  his  brother  and  friends,  who 
stood  discussing  some  project  of  unusual  interest. 

At  supper,  he  was  again  opposite  Edith,  and  seemed  in  unusually 
high  spirits.  Suddenly  looking  up,  he  caught  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him ;  she  dropped  them  immediately,  blushing  deeply.  He  thought 
she  looked  very  unhappy,  and  withal  very  beautiful. 

Taking  the  same  card  from  his  pocket-book,  he  again  handed  it 
to  her  in  a  ban-bofi.  This  time  she  did  not  throw  it  back ;  but 
hesitating  one  moment  between  love  and  pride,  she  took  a  small 
pencil  from  her  chain  and  wrote,  *'  Peace,"  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Harold,  smiling  approvingly,  as  if  he  had  conferred  a  great  favor, 
again  wrote,  *'  Unconditional  surrender?"  and  handed  it  to  her  in 
the  same  manner.  She  read  it,  and  coloring  deeply,  crushed  it  in 
her  hand.  Harold  looked  inquiringly ;  she  gave  no  sign.  Harold 
rose  as  if  to  approach  Miss  Bell,  who  was  now  alone  at  the  other 
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end  of  the  table,  and  had  been  making  great  love  to  him  in  the 
language  of  the  eyes;  then  turned  towards  Edith  once  more. 
Looking  at  him  reproachfully^  she  slightly  bowed  her  head,  and 
immediately  rose  and  left  the  room.  Harold  reseated  himself  with 
an  expression  of  triumph  on  his  face,  and  Miss  Bell  was  disap- 
pointed. 

Shortly  after,  he  left  the  table  and  ascended  to  the  ball-room. 
He  found  Edith  in  a  recess.     She  was  in  tears. 

"  Why  Edith,  what  is  the  matter?"  he  asked- 

*<  You  are  unkind  to  me,**  she  replied,  **  and  indeed  I  don't  de- 
serve it  ;**  again  the  tears  flowed. 

**  Come,  Edith,  dry  your  tears,  you  must  dance  with  me  alone, 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  I  should  not  like  you  to  appear  with 
red  eyes ;  besides,  they  will  be  coming  up  from  supper  immedi- 
ately.'* 

**  Now,  Edith,"  said  Harold,  **  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  you 
to  do." 

*<  Order,  and  I  suppose  I  must  obey,"  said  Edith,  with  some- 
thing between  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

*•  You  know  my  sister  Diana,  I  believe?  " 

**  I  have  met  her  in  Sydney." 

**  Well,  I  wish  you  to  come  and  stay  with  her  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee.     I  and  some  friends  are  going  to  the  diggings  for  a  time." 

**.Good  gracious,  Harold  I  going  to  the  diggings  1  Why,  surely 
you  are  not  in  want  of  money  ;  but  that  is  impossible ;  papa  said, 
only  the  other  day,  that  you  and  Herbert  had  the  best  sheep  and 
cattle  runs  on  the  Murrumbidgee.  But  if  you  are,  you  know  I 
have  a  fortune  in  my  own  right,  —  take  it,  —  take  everjrthing  I  have. 
I  will  go  to  a  lawyer  with  you  to-morrow,  and  assign  it  all  to  you ; 
but  pray  do  not  go  to  those  horrid  mines  I " 

**  No,"  said  Harold,  smiling,  *^  I  do  not  want  money,  but  excite-* 
ment.  Besides,  Herbert  and  Captain  George  wish  to  go,  and  if 
they  go,  I  go  too.  So  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Maitland ;  my  sister  will 
meet  you  there  with  horses,  and  in  twelve  hours  you  can  be  at 
our  place  on  the  Murrumbidgee." 

*'  But  will  not  your  sister  think  it  very  strange  and  bold  on  my 
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party  visiting  her  whom  I  have  only  met  on<.c  or  twice,  in  that 
manner?" 

•*  My  BiBter,"  replied  Harold,  **  never  thinks :  when  I  or  Herbert 
wish  her  to  oblige  us,  she  does  so." 

'*  Imperious  man  I  —  since  all  the  female  cruation  obey  so  implio-' 
idy,  I  suppose  I  must  even  do  the  same ;  so  be  it.  I  will  do  all 
you  wish.     When  am  I  to  go  ?  '^ 

«<  In  a  week's  time ;  my  brother  and  I  have  business  in  Bathurst. 
We  leave  Sydney  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  shall  come  on  across 
country  to  the  Murrumbidgee  in  time  to  meet  you,  if  possible. 
Jack  and  Mark  Eskdale  are  going  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  before 
we  all  start  for  the  Hanging  Sock  together.  Come,  now ;  they 
are  standing  up  for  the  *  lancers.' " 

They  emerged  from  the  recess  and  took  their  places.  There  were 
few  in  the  room  who  did  not  look  on  them  with  admiration ;  and  in- 
deed, for  personal  beauty,  it  would  have  been  difEcult  to  find  their 
equals.  Edith,  with  a  bright  flush  on  her  beautiful  face,  a  smile  of 
pleasure  lighting  up  her  exquisitely  regular,  classic  features,  as  she 
listened  to  the  words  her  partner  ever  and  anon  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

Harold,  in  his  manly  beauty,  was  as  much  admired  by  the 
w^omen  as  he  was  envied  by  the  men.  As  he  walked  down  the  room 
after  the  dance,  many  were  the  glances  he  received  from  bright  eyes 
hoping  to  win  him  from  Edith,  and  secure  him  themselves  for  the 
next  dance.  But  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for 
that  one  night  he  was  constant  to  Edith. 

*^  When  shall  I  see  you  again?  "  said  Edith,  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  carriage. 

<<  Not  till  we  meet  on  the  Murrumbidgee.  I  start  for  Bathurst 
to-morrow." 

"  A  whole  week,"  said  Edith,  with  a  sigh.  "  Well,  good-b/, 
Harold,  till  then." 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly  oflf;  but  as  it  turned  the  corner, 
Edith  could  not  help  leaning  forward  for  a  last  look  at  Harold  as 
he  walked  down  the  street  with  his  brother  and  friends,  astonishing 
the  sleeping  citizens  by  rinpng  every  bell  they  paseed ;  at  intervals 
shouting  forth  the  chorus  of  a  bacchanalian  song. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A    NIGHT    AT    THE    <*  JOLLY    SAILOBS." 

••  Weix,  Harold,"  said  Captain  George,  laughing,  as  they 
strolled  down  the  street,  **  you  seem  to  have  made  pretty  good  use 
of  your  time  to-night.  I  noticed  that  the  fair  Edith  seemed  a  good 
deal  cut  up  at  the  thought  of  your  leaving  this  gay  town." 

**0h,  I  shall  see  her  again  before  long.  She's  going  up 
the  coifntry,  on  a  vi.sit  to  my  sister,  next  week ;  so  we  shall  all  meet 
together.  Of  course  you  '11  keep  your  promise,  and  give  us  a  week 
or  so  of  your  company  at  the  station  before  we  all  start  for  the 
mines  together.  I  think  you  '11  like  my  sister  Di,  though  I  must 
caution  you  not  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  for  she 's  got  a  devil  of  a 
temper, —  a  good  girl,  though,  for  all  that.  Poor  little  Di,"  he 
continued,  ^'  rather  a  shame  to  leave  you  for  four  months  all  alone 
up  the  country." 

^^  Rather  a  shame,"  said  George;  *'Icall  it  an  outrageous 
shame ! " 

**  Well,  never  mind  ;  it  can't  be  helped  now  ;  and  I  'm  going  to 
atone  for  it  by  being  a  good  boy  for  the  future,  and  staying  at 
home, —  at  least  after  I  'vc  had  a  month  or  two  at  the  mines ;  for 
really,  you  know,  to  be  within  a  hundred  miles  of  a  creek  where 
they  're  turning  up  gold  like  gravel,  and  not  to  go  and  see  the  fun, 
would  be  very  weak,  to  say  the  least." 

*' Oh,  confound  the  gold!  I  don't  care  about  the  gold,"  said 
George ;  when  Herbert  interrupted, — 

**Our  last  night  in  Sydney,  Harold.  Let's  go  to  the  *  Jolly 
Sailors '  and  have  a  bowl  of  punch  for  the  finish." 

**  With  all  my  heart." 

This   was  the   last  night   of  Captain  George,  Mark,  and  the 
brothers  in  merry  Sydney.     It  might  be  imagined  they  would  be  in 
poor  trim  for  travelling  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  on  horseback ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case. 
11 
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After  taking  breakfast  at  their  hotel,  **  To  horse**  was  the  word. 
The  brothers  to  Bathurst,  George  and  Mark  to  Maitland,  and  so  on  to 
the  Murrumbidgee,  where  they  were  agaitf  to  meet  and  spend  a  few 
days  to  recruit  their  energies  before  they  all  started  together  for  the 
diggings. 

Passing  the  balcony  on  which  Edith  .was  waiting  to  wave  her 
adieu,  if  only  for  a  week,  she  thought,  as  they  galloped  by,  sitting 
their  blood  horses  with  inimitable  ease  and  grace,  that  Harold  never 
looked  so  handsome. 

On  they  sped,  skirting  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Parramatta, 
through  the  village,  across  the  bush  to  Penrith,  and  on  to  the  far 
distant  Blue  Mountains,  putting  up  at  the  Weatherboard  Inn,  half 
across  the  range.  They  arrived  next  day  at  Bathurst, —  '*  City  of 
the  Plains," — where  we  will  for  the  present  leave  them,  and  return 
to  Captain  George  and  Mark,  who,  with  tired  horses,  are  wearily 
pushing  on  to  their  station  on  the  Murrumbidgee. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DIANA   HAUGHTON;    CAPTAIN    GEORGE,   WITH    MORE  SEUX    THAN 
GALLANTRY,   DEFEATS  HER  IGNOMINIOUSLY. 

"  George,''  said  Mark,  '*  do  you  know  the  road?  for  I  don't. 
Here  are  three  , —  which  ought  we  to  take  ?  " 

**  Not  the  least  idea,"  said  our  hero,  calmly.  **  Suppose  we  ride 
up  yonder  little  hill  with  the  big  gum-tree  on  the  top,  and  try  if  we 
can  discover  any  signs  of  a  station." 

Accordingly  they  did  90.  Arriving  there,  they  still  found  their 
view  obscured  by  some  low  brushwood.  Captain  George,  getting 
off  his  horse  and  handing  the  bridle  to  Mark,  was  soon  high  up  in 
the  branches.  Standing  in  a  fork  of  the  tree,  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  country  for  many  miles. 

'*  Well,  George,  what  can  you  see? " 
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^^  I  caj/  «ee  some  one  on  horsebacki  about  a  nule  and  a  half  dis« 

"Whi/Jiroad?** 

"  The  oentre  one.** 

George  descended,  and  remounting  his  horse,  they  started  off 
do\yn  the  centre  track. 

"  By  Jove,  it  is  a  woman  1 "  exclaimed  George,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  ride. 

It  was  a  woman,  and  a  young  and  very  handsome  one  to  boot. 
She  reined  in  her  horse.     George,  taking  off  his  hat,  said  politely  — 

<*  Can  you  inform  me  if  we  are  on  the  right  road  to  Tambaroora 
station?'* 

*'  Before  I  answer  your  question,"  said  the  lady,  ''  allow  me  to 
introduce  myself  to  you.  My  name  is  Diana  Haughton,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  are  the  two  friends  my  brothers  wrote  to  me  to  expect,  — 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Captain something?" 

**  George,  at  your  service,"  he  said,  bowing. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Meredith  and  Captain  George,  my  brothers  have 
not  ^et  returned,  so  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  to  entertain  you  my- 
self until  they  do.  AUonsy — follow  me."  And  she  led  the  way 
at  a  pace  difficult  for  their  tired  horses  to  keep  up. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  them  to  the  station,  —  a  large,  roughly- 
built  affair,  surrounded  by  outhouses,  barns,  and  stock-yards. 

Sending  their  horses  to  the  stable,  Diana  ushered  them  into  the 
house. 

**Now,  gentlemen,  the  girl  will  show  you  your  rooms,  audi 
shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  at  tea  in  half  an  hour ; "  and  gathering 
up  the  skirt  of  her  riding  habit,  she  disappeared. 

**  By  Jove,  Mark,  she  is  a  beauty  ! "  said  George,  coming  into 
his  room. 

And  so  she  was.  Tall  and  finely  formed,  with  long  fair  hair, 
and  Harold's  bright  blue  eyes,  good  features,  rosy  lips,  disclosing 
when  she  smiled,  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth,  with  an  ineffable  grace  in 
every  movement  which  might  have  been  envied  by  a  duchess. 

Having  made  themselves  presentable,  they  descended  to  the  din- 
ing hall,  and  found  their  beautiful  young  hostess  awaiting  them  at 
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the  tea-table.  Steaks  and  chops,  fresh  eggs,  new  mflk  and  butter, 
hot  corn-cake  and  damper,  a  round  of  beef,  ham,  and  smoked  mutton, 
made  up  a  tolerably  substantial  repast,  to  which  they  did  not  faU 
to  do  justice.  Having  taken  the  keen  edge  off  their  appetites,  they 
had  time  to  observe  their  hostess  more  carefully. 

In  good  truth  she  was  very  beautiful. 

A  black  velvet  dress,  unadorned  by  any  ornament  except  a  silver 
band  round  the  waist,  fitting  close  to  her  graceful  and  slender 
figure,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  light,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  dazzling  complexion.  The  delicacy  of  her  form  and  features 
gave  her  an  appearance  of  girlishness  not  warranted  by  the  fact. 
Diana  was  twenty,  and  looked  scarcely  sixteen. 

The  easy  self-possession  and  graceful  solicitude  with  which  she 
attended  to  the  wants  of  her  guests,  could  not  have  been  surpassed 
by  the  grandest  lady  in  London  haul  ton.  Her  conversation  was  light 
and  sparkling,  without  being  in  the  least  boisterous.  At  intervals, 
when  elicited  by  some  sally  of  George's,  her  merry,  silvery  laugh 
would  make  the  room  ring,  —  not  a  miserable,  half-smothered, 
young  lady's  giggle,  forcing  itself  out  as  if  ashamed  of  itself,  but 
a  downright,  musical  laugh. 

*'Now,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  rising,  <*I  know  you  want  to 
smoke.  I  have  had  a  fire  lighted  in  ray  brother's  room ;  neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  expect  you  to  desert  me  entirely,  but  shall  expect 
you  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening,  in  my  room  (you  will  observe  I 
do  not  dignify  it  by  the  name  drawing-room),  and  we  will,  if  you 
please,  have  a  little  music.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Meredith  and  you, 
Captain  George,  are  musical." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  Mark  escorting  her  deferentially  to 
the  door. 

George  and  Mark  soon  found  themselves  in  the  smoking-room,^ 
a  strange-looking  room  it  was  ;  hung  round  with  saddles,  bridles, 
spurs,  boots,  and  trophies  of  the  chase,  —  bullock  skins  in  lieu  of 
carpet,  —  the  roughly-hewn  slabs  uncovered  by  paper  or  plaster,— 
a  blazing  wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  which  was  surmounted  by  fowl* 
ing-pieces,  rifles,  pistols,  fencing-foils,  single-sticks,  and  .boxing- 
gloves. 
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Having  finished  their  pipes,  they  took  down  the  single-sticks  and 
commenced  cutting  away  viciously  at  each  other's  arms  and  thighs, 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  Tiring  of  this,  they  had  a  bout 
with  the  gloves,  — and  a  severe  bout  it  was.  Mark  had  knocked 
George  down  four  times,  seemingly  with  very  little  effect,  for  he 
would  be  up  in  a  second,  and  commence  taking  dreadful  liberties 
with  Mark's  features  and  ribs,  till  another  sledge-hammer  blow 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  would  send  him  to  the  ground. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  knock-down  blows,  George  was  pro- 
ceeding to  pick  himself  up,  and  put  himself  in  attitude,  when  he 
heard  a  light  laugh  behind  him,  and  incautiously  turning  his  head, 
perceived  Diana  at  the  door,  and  at  the  same  time  received  a  right- 
bander  from  Mark  vrhich  sent  him  flying  against  the  slabs. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  lady,  '*  I  am  sure  you  have  done 
enough.  Mr.  Mer<>dith,  your  nose  is  bleeding;  and  you,  Captain 
George,  I  have  seen  knocked  down  twice." 

**  Can  you  use  these?"  she  continued,  advancing  to  the  hearth ; 
and,  taking  down  two  foils,  gave  one  to  Mark,  and  put  herself  in 
attitude. 

Mark  declares  he  allowed  it  purposely, — be  that  as  it  may,  his 
black  waistcoat  wti  soon  plentifully  sprinkled  with  white  spots  from 
Diana's  foil. 

**  There,"  she  '^aid,  •*  I  have  beaten  you.  Now,  sir,  it  is  your 
turn." 

George  took  the  foil. 

*«  Why  don't  you  begin?"  said  Diana,  stamping  her  little  foot. 

*'  I  am  waiting  for  you,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  put  yourself  in  attitude." 

"  But  I  don't  like  attitude,"  he  replied,  standing  in  a  loose  and 
apparently  unguarded  manner. 

**  If  you  cannot  do  better  than  that,  I  shall  soon  beat  you," 
paid  Diana ;  so  saying,  she  commenced  the  combat  by  lunging  skil- 
f^iUy  and  rapidly  at  George's  unguarded  chest.  Whisk  went  the 
thin  steel  blades ;  somehow  Diana's  passed  harmlessly  under  his 
arm   and  there  was  a  white  spot  on  the  bosom  of  her  black  dress. 

"  \  i^e,"  he  said. 

no 
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*<  Oh,  that  was  an  accident,"  sud  Diana;  **  it  was  not  a  fair 
point." 

"Very  well,  I  will  mention  where  I  will  prick  you,  —  the 
heart." 

Again  the  blades  clashed. 

*'  One,  —  two,  —  three,"  said  George. 

Surely  enough  there  were  three  spots  on  Diana's  left  bosom. 

**  Was  that  fair?  "  he  continued,  to  the  discomfited  lad/,  laugh-* 
tng  at  her  own  amazement. 

'*  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir,  bebcing  me  in  that 
manner.  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  speak  to  you  again.  Really, 
sir,  you  have  greatly  risen  in  my  estimation ;  you  are  a  very  good 
fencer.  Harold  and  Herbert  are  considered  first-rate.  I  caa  beat 
either  of  them,  and  you  have  beaten  me,"  said  Diana,  with  a  rue- 
Ail  expression. 

*'  Never  mind,  I  will  beat  you  yet,"  she  continued,  jumping  upon 
a  chair,  and  reaching  down  a  small  case  from  a  shelf,  opened  it, 
and  produced 'a  brace  of  pistols.     "  Can  you  use  these?  ' 

O  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  ''  but  I  should  prefer  my  own  revolv- 
er," producing  a  small  Colt.    • 

"  Very  well,"  said  Diana,  "  as  you  like,  —  I  shall  beat  you." 

There  was  a  small  iron  target  hanging  up  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
Opening  the  door,  Diana  placed  herself  in  the  corridor,  at  about 
twenty-five  paces ;  taking  steady  aim,  she  fired,  —  the  ball  struck 
the  target,  makmg  a  black  mark,  about  an  inch  from  the  centre. 

«*  Very  good,"  he  said,  taking  her  place ;  one  moment  he  hesi- 
tated, with  the  pistol  raised, — then  crack,  —  crack,  —  crack, — 
crack,  —  crack,  —  five  barrels  in  rapid  succession. 

**  You  have  missed  altogether,"  cried  Diana,  ezultingly ;  "  there 
is  no  mark  on  the  target." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  George,  quietly. 

Walking  with  her  up  to  it,  he  showed  her  that  every  boll  had 
struck  exactly  in  the  centre,  thus  making  no  mark. 

"Canyon  beat  that?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Diana,  despairioglv ;  ^*  you  beat  me  at 
everything ;  it  is  very  unkind  of  you,  and  I  hate  yoK." 
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<<  Pray  don't  do  that,"  he  said.  **  I  will  let  yoa  beat  me  next 
time,  —  anything  you  please." 

"  No,  don't  do  that,"  said  Diana,  quickly,  "  or  I  shall  hate  you 
even  more.  I  can't  bear  being  treated  in  that  contemptuous 
manner.,  I  would  far  rather  be  fairly  beaten,  humiliating  as  it  is. 
So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  her  sitting-room,  and  after  a  little 
music,  sat  down  to  chess  with  our  hero. 

They  played  very  equally  for  some  time.  By-and-by  Diana  made 
a  determined  and  sustained .  attack.  Captain '  George's  pawns  and 
some  of  his  minor  pieces  were  rapidly  disappearing.  Defeat  seemed 
certain ;  his  queen  was  seriously  menaced.  Diana  looked  trium* 
phant.  George,  as  usual,  supercilious  and  indifferent,  apparently 
giving  the  lady  all  her  own  way,  moving  pieces  on  a  different  part 
of  the  board.     Diana  took  his  queen. 

*'  Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  beaten  you,  if  you  had  the  best  of  me 
with  the  foils  and  pistols." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  moving  a  knight,  he  looked  in  her  face 
and  laughed. 

Diana,  not  understanding,  was  proceeding  to  move  something 
else. 

He  stopped  her.     "  Check-mate." 

So  it  was.  In  vain  she  endeavored  to  find  a  means  of  escape,  — 
the  net  was  well  spread,  and  without  a  broken  mesh. 

**  Captain  George," said  Diana,  **  I  hate  you  more  than  ever; 
you  not  only  beat  me,  but  have  the  cruelty  to  flatter  me  with  the 
belief  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  victory  myself." 

'*  I  should  have  allowed  you  to  win,  but  you  said  just  now  that 
you  would  hate  me  still  more,  if  I  attempted  to  flatter  you  in  that 
manner." 

**  Yes,"  said  Diana*;  *«  but  I  don't  like  being  played  with  as  a 
sportsman  plays  a  big  salmon, —  with  the  hook  in  his  jaws, —  able 
to  land  him  at  any  moment,  merely  to  prolong  his  own  sport  and 
the  fish's  misery." 

**Mi8s  Haughton,"  he  said,  **  in  comparing  yourself  to  the 
handsomest  of  all  fish,  you  do  well ;  but  you  have  this  advantage 
over  the  river  beauty, —  you  are  always  in  season." 
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**  The  first  flattery  I  have  heard  from  your  lips,"  she  said,  "  nor 
do  I  think  any  the  better  of  you  on  that  account."  Then  rising, 
and  pettishly  knocking  over  the  remaining  chessmen,  she  left 
tlic  room. 

"  George,"  said  Mark,  *'  she  's  very  handsome,  but  you  should 
have  let  her  win  ;  she  is  .offended  with  you." 

"  Is  she?  "  said  George,  yawning ;  **  all  right,  let 's  go  back  to 
the  smoking-room  and  have  another  pipe  before  supper." 

'*  Harold  was  right,"  he  thought  to  himself;  '^  she  has  a  temper 
and  no  mistake.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DTAKA  HAVIXa  LOST  THE   GAME,   LOSES  HER  TEMPER. 

When  they  met  at  the  supper  table,  Diana  had  not  recovered . 
her  good  temper.  She  was  excessively  polite  to  Mark,  affecting  to 
ignore  the  presence  of  George  entirely.  Mark  was  evidently  grat- 
ified by  his  apparent  conquest. 

Now  George,  though  apparently,  as  usual,  quite  at  his  ease, 
sating  his  supper  with  the  greatest  relish,  praising  himself  and  every- 
body else,  telling  anecdotes,  or  giving  some  of  his  own  adventures, 
was  in  none  of  the  best  or  most  amiable  of  moods.  He  felt  a 
slight  as  keenly  as  any  man.  and  being  perfectly  conscious  that  he 
had  given  no  cause  for  offence,  felt  all  the  more  annoyed  at  Diana's 
obvious  want  of  courtesy.  Determined,  however,  not  to  show  his 
annoyance,  he  laughed  and  talked  with  the  utmost  gayety  and  good 
humor.  Now,  unfortunately,  this  only  irritated  Diana  the  more, 
for  having  been  spoiled  and  petted  all  her  life,  she  had  an  idea  that 
nobody  had  a  right  to  be  happy  when  laboring  under  her  sovereign 
displeasure.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  George,  who 
had  no  wish  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any  one, —  least  of  all  with 
his  friends'  sister  and  present  hostess, —  determined,  if  possible,  to 
restore  the  lady  to  good  humor.     Accordingly,  he  asked  her  to 
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take  wine  with  him.  At  first  receiving  no  answer  he  thought 
she  had  not  heard  him,  not  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  she 
would  be  80  discourteous  as  to  refuse.  He  repeated  the  question 
m  the  most  polite  manner  he  could.  To  his  utter  astonishment  she 
simply  replied  with  a  slight  bow,  and  a  cold  *'  No,  I  thank  you, 
sir  ;  I  prefer  not." 

Certainly,  our  hero  was  never  more  taken  aback  in  his  life.  He 
could  not  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  she  knew  no  better, 
for  her  every  action  bespoke  the  best  taste  and  breeding  to  all 
others  besides  himself.  Besides,  she  had  taken  wine  with  Mark, 
and  with  another  gentleman,  a  friend  of  her  brothers,  the  son  of  a 
neighboring  squatter.  He  could  then  only  put  one  construction  on 
Qcr  conduct,  and  that  was,  that  it  must  be  meant  as  a  deliberate  in- 
sult, and  as  a  hint  that  his  company  was  not  pleasing  to  her.  How- 
2ver,  he  controlled  his  countenance,  and  simply  bowed  in  return  at 
her  refusal.  When,  however,  supper  was  over,  and  at  the  very 
;ime  when  Diana,  on  reflection,  saw  the  want  of  courtesy,  hospitality, 
4r>d  even  of  Indy-like  delicacy,  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  and 
HS  t*hc  was  thinking  how  she  could  best  excuse  her  rudeness,  Georgo 
•■ose,  and  said  politely,  **  You  will  excuse  me.  Miss  Haughton,  for 
retiring  early,  but  I  am  somewhat  tired.  I  shall  also  be  compelled 
'.o  leave  early  in  the  morning,  if  you  will  kindly  give  the  necessary 
lirectiona  to  your  servants  about  our  horses."  Had  he  delayed  this 
speech  five  minutes  later,  Diana,  already  ashamed  of  herself,  would 
have  expressed  her  regret.  Already  she  had  framed  a  nice  little 
speech  of  apology.  **  Captain  George,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  defeat,  and  impolite  enough  to 
show  my  annoyance.  Forgive  both  my  folly  and  want  of  courtesy. 
I  have  never  since  the  death  of  our  poor  father,  been  without  either 
Harold  or  Herbert  in  the  house  till  now.  Pray  let  my  inexperience 
excuse  my  folly  and  palliate  my  rudeness.*' 

That  was  what  she  meant  to  say.  And  that,  accompanied  by 
one  of  her  winning  looks,  which  Mark  afterwards  declared  would 
reconcile  a  man  to  being  knocked  down,  would  assuredly  have  made 
her  peace  with  George  were  he  ten  times  as  angry. 

Most  unfortunate  was  it  that  he  spoke  first.     Diana's  wayward, 
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rebellious  spirit  was  in  arms  instantly.  Even  his  very  calm  com- 
posure and  studied  politeness  seemed  tacit  reproaches  to  her  for  her 
ill-temper.  The  grave  expression  of  his  pale,  handsome  features 
only  m<ide  her  the  more  angry,  and  so  it  happened  that  instead  of 
apologizing  for  her  rudeness,  and  begging  him  not  to  think  of  leav- 
ing, she  said  pettishly  — 

**  O,  certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish ;  I  will  see  that  your  horses  are 
ready  in  the  morning  —  or  since  you  seem  in  such  haste  to  leave 
our  roof  you  can,  if  it  so  please  you,  have  them  to-night." 

George's  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  an  angry  glitter  for  a 
moment  appeared  in  his  eyes,  which,  however,  vanished  as  rapidly 
as  it  came,  seeming*  to  say  —  **If  it  werj  a  man  who  thus 
spoke — .  "  However,  with,  if  possible,  still  greater  politeness  and 
suavity  of  manner,  he  said  — 

**I  thank  you.  Miss  Haughton  —  you  are  right.  The  night  is 
fine,  and  we  will,  with  your  permission,  leave  at  once.  Will  you 
kindly  order  the  horses  at  once?  Am  I  right  in  speaking  for  you, 
Mark  ?  "  turning  towards  his  friend.  Mark  who  had  a  great  idea  of 
our  hero's  infallibility,  simply  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 
*'  Miss  Haughton,  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  and  thank  you  greatly 
for  your  kindness  and  hospitalit]!.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to 
your  brothers  on  their  return."  The  last  two  sentences  were  the  only 
ones  spoken  with  any  particular  emphasis,  but  in  those  few  words 
George  contrived  to  throw  a  bitterness  and  reproach  which  made 
the  conscious  blood  tingle  to  her  very  ears. 

Then  George  and  Mark,  bowing,  again  left  the  room  and  went 
out  to  the  stables. 

Kindness  and  hospitality y  — the  words  rang  in  her  ears,  —  and  un- 
able longer  to  contain  her  feelings,  Diana  ran  into  her  room  and  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  And  this  was  the  way  they  were 
about  to  leave,  —  her  brothers '  dearest  friends  whom  they  had  both 
written  so  glowingly  about,  —  George,  too,  particularly,  who  had 
once  saved  Harold's  life.     And.  to  leave  like  this  — 

The  horses  were  brought  round;  the  valises  strapped  on  the 
saddle.  She  heard  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  as  they  were  led  round. 
Then  starting  to  her  feet,  she  exclaimed,  passionately,  **No,  no,  this 
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can  never  be.  I  cannot  suffer  my  brothers'  friends  to  leave  like 
this.  I  will  apologize  to  them  and  beg  them  to  stay.  Surely  they 
will  pardon  me  then."  Thus  thinking  she  hurried  from  the  room 
and  out  to  the  front.  As  she  passed  out  into  the  open  air  she  heard 
the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  as  they  dashed  out  of  the  court-yard. 

They  were  gone. 

**  Are  the  gentlemen  gone?  ^  she  said,  wildly,  to  the  groom. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  there  tliey  go  down  the  road  for  MuiTumbidgee. 

She  gazed  for  a  moment  after  their  retreating  forms,  and  then 
returned  to  the  house  with  bitterness  and  self-hatred  in  her  heart; 

What  should  she  say  to  her  brothers?  And  now,  when  it  was  too 
late,  she  remembered  Captain  George's  good  temper,  agreeable,  and 
courtly  politeness,  even  when  she  was  most  rude.  In  fancy,  she 
still  saw  his  pale,  handsome  features  as  he  simply  bowed  when  she 
treated  him  in  a  manner  which  she  now  felt  was  utterly  inexcusable. 
All  this  she  remembered  now  when  too  late,  and  retiring  to  her 
room  she  locked  herself  in  and  gave  way  to  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart  in  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow.  Two  hours  afterwards  her 
brothers  arrived.  She  heard  them  inquiring  for  their  friends,  — 
she  heard  their  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  vexation,  and 
when  they  came  to  her  door  for  an  explanation  she  dared  not  go 
forth  and  meet  them. 

And  this  was  the  meeting  she  had  looked  forward  to,  after  a  sep- 
aration of  four  months  1  Meanwhile,  her  late  visitors  rode  on 
towards  Murrumbidgee.  This  village,  or  rather  township,  was  at 
least  thirty  miles  distant,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  arrive  in  time 
to  find  the  hotel  open.  So,  taking  it  quietly,  they  walked  their 
horses  all  the  way,  and  arrived  shortly  after  daylight.  They  dis- 
mounted, gave  their  horses  to  the  ostler,  and  ordered  breakfast. 
While  this  was  preparing,  each  took  an  hour's  sleep  on  the  sofa, 
for  bed  was  then  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  as  they  intended  to 
ride  on  the  same  day  to  the  Hanging  Eock  diggings.  Ere  yet  the 
meal  was  prepared,  and  while  they  were  yet  both  asleep,  two  horse- 
men rode  into  the  yard.  They  were  Harold  and  Herbert,  who 
finding  their  way  to  the  room  in  which  they  were,  quickly  awoke 
them  from  their  **  forty  winks." 
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Tbey  informed  thena  that  they  themselves  hud  arrived  only  a 
couple  of  hours  after  our  friends'  departure.  Diana  had  locked 
herself  in  her  room,  so  they  could  hear  nothing  from  her.  What 
they  heard  from  others,  however,  determined  them  to  ride  in  pursuit ; 
and  here  they  were. 

*«  Now,  old  fellows,**  said  Herbert,  •'  you  must  come  back  with 
us.  I  know  Di  has  been  giving  you  a  taste  of  that  temper  of  hers ; 
but  she  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  when  the  fit  is  over,  will  go  on  her 
knees  to  be  forgiven." 

**  I  shall  not  go  back,"  said  George,  decidedly ;  **  at  all  events, 
at  present." 

When  he  said  he  would  not,  they  knew  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
persuasion. 

*'  \Vell,  George,"  said  Herbert,  *'  I  intended  going  to  Maitland 
with  Harold,  to  meet  Miss  Digby.  Will  you  go  on  with  Harold, 
or  return  with  me  to  the  station  ?  " 

George  at  first  declared  that  he  would  not  return  at  all,  but  after 
a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  he  consented  to  return  just  for  two  days, 
when  they  would  all  start  for  the  diggings  together.  So  it.  was 
arranged  that  Herbert  and  Mark  should  return  at  once,  while  Har- 
old and  George  rode  on  to  meet  JNIiss  Digby  at  Maitland.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  started,  each  their  respective  ways.  George  was 
only  too  glad  to  escape  returning  at  once,  for  his  proud  spirit  was 
bitterly  wounded  by  the  behavior  of  Diana.  He  was  silent  and 
morose,  to  an  unusual  degree  for  him,  all  the  way.  Harold,  know- 
ing: his  mood,  rode  on  also  in  silence. 

On  their  arrival  in  Maitland,  they  found  Edith  at  the  hotel. 

*'  Captain  George,"  she  said,  on  seeing  him,  **  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?  —  you  look  miserable." 

George,  arousing  himself,  soon  recalled  a  portion  of  his  spirits, 
and  seemed  himself  again. 

And  Edith, — she  looked,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

•'  Harold,"  she  said,  on  seeing  him  alone,  '*  I  have  obeyed;  but 
you  said  your  sister  would  meet  me  here." 

"  She  has  quarrelled  with  our  friend  here,  and  would  not  come," 
he  replied ;  *'  therefore  we  three  must  ride  on  together." 
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Remainiug  that  night  at  Maitland,  they  started  back  early  on  the 
following  morning,  so  as  to  reach  the  station  on  the  same  day. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  George  to  return, 
and  it  was  only  by  putting  it  as  a  personal  favor  that  Harold  could 
induce  him  so  to  do. 

Ou  the  following  day  they  were  going  out  with  all  the  available 
mounted  force,  to  drive  in  the  cattle  and  colts  on  the  various  runs, 
for  branding  and  breaking  in. 

This  was  an  operation  they  always  looked  forward  to,  for,  irre- 
spective of  the  exhilarating  gallop,  there  was  a  spice  of  danger 
attached  to  it. 

It  frequently  happened  that  while  driving  before  them  a  large 
herd  of  perfectly  wild  animals,  one  more  savage  than  the  others 
would  suddenly  turn  and  charge  right  at  the  horsemen.  By  skill- 
ful management  the  rush  of  the  beast  might  be  avoided,  but  still 
serious  and  even  fatal  accidents  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  And 
on  Herbert  and  Harold's  sheep  and  cattle  runs,  it  was  no  light 
work  getting  them  in,  as  some  of  the  herds  were  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant,  away  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  many  perfectly 
wild,  never  having  seen  a  human  being. 

The  horses,  too,  —  splendid  animals, — in  droves  of  forty  or 
fifty,  would  frequently  start  off  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  it  would 
only  be  after  an  hour  or  two's  hard  riding  that  they  would  be  able 
to  get  ahead  of  them,  and  by  shouting  and  cracking  their  long 
ftcork  whips,  turn  them  in  the  direction  of  the  station. 
IS 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

TOANA  IS  THBOWN  FROM  HEB  HORSE   AND  FAU^   IN  liOYR. 

On  the  day  in  question,  having  mustered  their  whole  forces,  — 
Mark,  Herbert,  Harold,  George,  six  stock-keepers,  Edith  and  Di- 
ana accompanying  them,  making  twelve  in  all,  they  started  early 
in  the  morning  for  the  most  distant  part  of  the  run,  and  spreading 
out  their  forces,  they  proceeded  to  gallop  in  all  the  cattle  and 
horses,  the  mass  increasing  as  they  approached  the  station,  as  fresh 
herds,  alarmed  by  the  shouting  and  cracking  of  whips,  joined  the 
flying  crowd,  and  horses  neighing,  cows  lowing,  bulls  bellowing, 
tore  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  posts  and  rails  converging  to 
the  stock-yard. 

These  posts  and  rails  extended  to  nearly  a  mile  from  the  station, 
having  at  the  furthermost  point  an  interval  of  about  half  a  mile 
between  the  two  lines ;  these  narrowed  rapidly  till  they  ended  in  a 
lane  about  ten  yards  wide,  leading  into  the  stock-yards. 

By  this  arrangement,  having  once  got  cattle  or  horses  within  the 
posts  and  rails  at  the  widest  part,  it  was  easy  to  drive  them  right 
in,  as  the  trap  could  not  be  perceived  till  close  upon  the  narrow 
lane. 

After  a  little  trouble  with  some  refractory  herds,  all  were  be- 
tween the  desired  points. 

Then  with  loud  shouts  and  whip-crackings  the  whole  party  gal- 
loped towards  the  frightened  animals,  driving  them  headlong 
before  them  down  the  lane  and  into  the  stock-yards. 

All  this  time  Diana  and  Captain  George  never  exchanged  a  word 
or  look,  treating  each  other  as  perfect  strangers.  Diana  appeared 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  far  from  happy ;  nor  could  she  well  have 
been  otherwise,  for  both  Harold  and  Herbert,  to  whom  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  render  implicit  obedience,  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  her  for  her  fit  of  ill-temper  and  rudeness  to  their 
friend.     However,  she  said  nothing.     The  only  sign  she  gave  of 
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the  troubled  state  of  her  mind  was  her  furious  and  reckless  riding, 
galloping  far  ahead  of  Edith  and  even  of  her  brothers. 

As  the  cattle  were  rushing  wildlj  through  the  lane  and  into  the 
different  yards,  Diana  was  close  behind  them,  paying  no  heed  to 
the  shouts  of  her  brothers  to  stop,  seemingly  determined  to  ride 
with  them  into  the  stock-yard. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  sudden  stoppage,  the  first  yard  being  so 
blocked  up  that  more  could  not  enter  until  the  foremost  passed 
through  into  the  other  yards. 

Before  Diana  could  rein  in  her  horse  she  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  frightened  and  infuriate  herd ;  facing  towards  her  and  bel- 
lowing loudly,  they  seemed  about  to  make  a  rush  and  overwhelm 
her. 

One  young  bull,  bolder  than  the  rest,  advanced  towards  her, 
bellowing  loudly,  and  pawing  the  ground  with  his  feet. 

George,  who  was  nearest,  shouted  to  her  to  turn  her  horse ;  she 
endeavored  to  do  so ;  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  noise  and  bellow- 
ing, and  trembling  in  every  limb,  was  too  slow  in  obeying  the  bit. 
Putting  his  nose  to  the  ground,  the  bull  rushed  right  at  her;  not 
losing  her  presence  of  mind,  Diana  lashed  the  horse  repeatedly 
with  her  riding-whip,  —  he  was  so  benumbed  by  terror  that  it  was 
only  when  the  bull  was  close  upon  them  that  she  succeeded  in 
turning  his  head.  He  gave  one  bound,  —  too  late,  —  struck  on 
the  fiank  with  tremendous  force,'  horse  and  rider  were  hurled 
violently  to  the  ground,  -^ Diana  being  thrown  some  distance. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  bull  could  stop  himself  in  his  mad 
career ;  when  he  did  so,  he  again  lowered  his  head,  and  bellowing 
angrily,  rushed  at  the  prostrate  form  of  Diana.  Here,  however, 
an  interruption  occurred  to  the  consummation  of  his  vengeance. 
George,  seeing  Diana's  imminent  peril,  and  despairing  of  saving 
her  in  any  other  manner,  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks, 
and  riding  furiously  at  the  bull,  struck  him  at  right  angles,  when 
within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Diana,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  him 
violently  on  his  side,  horse  and  rider  sharing  the  same  fate  from  the 
violence  o£  the  shock.  He  was  soon  on  his  feet,  however.  The 
bull  also,  after  sprawling  for  a  moment   or  two,  scrambled  up; 
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shokiiig  his  head,  and  glaring  wildly  about  him,  he  again  prejmred 
to  rush   at  Diana,  probably  attracted  by  the  crimson  riding-habit. 
Before  he  could  put  his  intention   in    force,    however,   George, . 
running  towards  him,  lashed  him  violently  over  the  eyes  with  his 
heavy  stock-whip,  preferring  to  draw  his  attention  on  himself. 

Generous  but  fatal  interference.  The  bull  turned  on  hia 
assailant. 

George,  leaping  on  one  side,  avoided  the  first  rush,  and,  first 
making  sure  that  the  beast  was  about  to  attack  him  and  not  Diana, 
ran  rapidly  down  the  lane  into  the  stock-yard,  intending  to  climb 
the  posts  and  rails  before  the  bull  could  reach  him.  He  was  a 
good  runner,  but  had  miscalculated  the  distance  and  the  speed  of 
Australian  wild  cattle.  Now  he  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
and  could  hear  the  snortings  of  the  infuriate  brute  behind  him,  as 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  bull.  Making  one  last  effort,  he  en- 
deavored to  reach  the  rails,  intending  to  vault  over.  Too  late  I  — 
the  rush  of  tlie  bull  overtakes  him  and  he  is  dashed  violently  against 
a  post.  Stunned  and  bleeding,  he  is  now  unable  to  climb  over, 
and  attempts  to  keep  the  brute  at  bay  by  striking  him  with  the  but 
end  of  his  stock-whip.  The  herd  close  arouqdhim ;  again  the  bull 
makes  a  rush,  and  he  is  thrown  violently  to  the  ground ;  once 
again  he  is  seen,  pale  and  bleeding,  fighting  desperately  with  his 
whip;  now  he  disappears,  and  the  herd  close  over  him. 

At  this  moment  the  six  stockmen,  with  Harold  and  Herbert, 
gallop  into  the  yard,  shouting  and  laying  about  them  savagely  with 
their  tomahawks  and  whips.  They  soon  make  their  way  to  where 
he  was  last  seen,  and,  forcing  a  passage  through  the  maddened 
beasts,  they  form  a  circle  round  his  blood-stained  form. 

Some  of  them  raising  it  on  their  shoulders,  the  others  drive  back 
the  cattle,  now  thoroughly  cowed  and  forced  to  feel  the  supremacy 
of  man,  and  carry  him  to  the  house.  Harold  preceded  them  to 
prepare  medicines,  cordials,  &c« 

Diana  was  unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  the  shock  and  fright. 

Poor  George  seemed  in  a  bad  way ;  they  could  discover  no  signs 

of  life. 

*<  Diana,"  said  Harold,  sternly,  grasping  her  arm,  as  George  was 
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carried  into  the  hall,  '^  look  now  at  the  brave,  loyal  genlleman, 
and  true-hearted  friend,  whom  you  insulted  and  attempted  to  drive 
from  your  brother's  house.  Where  would  you  bo  now  if  he,  pre- 
ferring to  court  danger  rather  than  see  the  sister  of  his  friend 
injured,  had  not  diverted  the  attack  of  the  bull  from  you  to  him- 
self? Did  you  see  him  fighting  bravely  in  their  midst,  again  and 
again  dashed  down  and  trampled  on?  See  him  now,  and  think 
that  it  was  your  obstinate  folly  in  riding  ahead  that  brought  him  to 
this,  that  it  was  for  you, —  you, —  who  accused  him  of  being  un- 
worthy the  name  of  gentleman ;  that  he  perilled  and  has  probably 
lost  his  life.  And  think,  if  he  is  dead,  that  you  first  insulted  and 
then  killed  as  brave  and  honorable  a  man  as  ever  trod  God's 
earth." 

Diana's  answer  was  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  Kneeling  by  his 
side,  and  assisted  by  Edith,  she  wiped  the  blood  from  his  pallid  face ; 
loosening  his  neckcloth,  she  took  a  cordial  from  Herbert  and  poured 
it  between  his  lips,  from  which  the  blood  was  oozing.  Long  and 
anxiously  she  watched  in  silence  for  any  sign  of  life.  At  last  he 
moved  slightly. 

**  Thank  God,  he  is  not  dead,**  said  Diana. 

Rising  and  getting  some  cold  water,  she  poured  some  in  his 
mouth  and  sprinkled  the  rest  on  his  face.  This  seemed  to  revive 
him.       Opening  his  eyes,  he  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  back  helplessly, 

<<Lift  him  up,  Harold;  the  blood  rising  in  his  throat  chokes 
him." 

This  evidently  relieved  him.  He  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine. 
Revived  by  this,  he  was  able  to  answer  questions. 

*•  George,  old  fellow,"  said  Harold,  "  are  you  much  hurt?** 

**  I  hope  not,"  he  replied,  smiling  faintly. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  most?" 

^<  My  arm  and  my  side.  But  never  mind,  I  hope  I  shall  get 
over  it." 

Sending  the  ladies  away,  they  proceeded  to  examine  his  hurts. 

They  found  his  left  arm  broken  in  two  places,  also  two  of  his  ribs ;  his 

head,  too,  was  dreadfully  cut,  and  he  was  much  bruised  altogether. 

In  the  bush  of  Australia  everybody  is  a  surgeon.     Accordingly, 
120 
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Harold  and  his  brother  proceeded  to  set  his  arm  and  dress  hia 
wounds.  He  said  not  a  word  during  the  operation,  but  fainted  twice 
from  pain. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  he  was  made  comfortable  on  the  sofa. 
Despite  the  deadly  pallor  of  his  face,  and  the  pain  he  was  suffering, 
he  still  wore  that  quiet  look  of  invincible  resolution  so  characteristic 
of  him.  He  uttered  no  complaint  all  the  long  night ;  Mark  was 
sitting  up  with  him,  taking  turns  w^ith  Harold  and  Herbert. 

•'  Mark,"  said  he, ''  don't  you  think  an  opiate  would  do  me  good? 
I  should  like  to  sleep." 

Accordingly  Mark,  having  first  consulted  the  brothers,  proceeded 
to  pour  out  the  laudanum. 

"  More,  Mark,  more,"  he  said.  **  Give  me  a  hundred  drops; 
it  will  not  hurt  me  in  my  present  state." 

Mark  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  soon,  under  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  dose,  sleep  closed  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


OUB  HERO  RECOVERS   PROM    HIS   WOUNDS    AND  KISSES    HIS  FAIR 

NURSE. 

For  many  hours  he  slept  deeply ;  in  fact,  all  the  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  as  the  effects  of  the  opiate  wore  off,  he 
began  to  talk  and  mutter  to  himself. 

Herbert,  who  was  now  watching  him,  could  distinguish  little  but 
a  few  incoherent  sentences,  and  the  words,  Coralie,  —  Leroux,  — 
revenge, — hunt  him  to  death, — and  something  which  seemed  to 
allude  to  a  murder  in  New  Orleans ;  then,  again,  the  name  Leroux, 
accompanied  by  opprobrious  epithets,  — as  swindler,  coward,  thief, 
&c. ;  and  much  more  which  was  quite  unintelli<?ible.  About  noon 
he  awoke,  and  declared  himself  much  better;  said  he  was  not  in  so 
much  pain,  and  would  soon  be  well. 
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Dlaiia  wished  to  see  him,  but  Harold  and  Herbert  strictlj  forbade 
ity  as  anj  mention  of  her  name  seemed  to  excite  and  annoj  him 
greatly. 

They  thought  it  best  she  should  leave  the  house  for  a  time,  as 
they  well  knew  that  any  excitement  would  bring  on  fever ;  and  in 
his  weak  state,  fever,  —  death. 

Accordingly,  Harold  signified  to  Edith,  Herbert,  Diana,  their 
wish  that  they  should  go  to  Murrumbidgee  for  a  few  days,  and  stop 
at  the  hotel  there.  "  The  hounds  meet  there  to-morrow  and  next 
day  for  a  dingo  hunt ;  that  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse.''  Diana  felt 
far  too  wretched  and  remorseful  to  oppose  anything  her  brothers 
wished;  and  for  Edith,  it  was  enough  that  Harold  asked  her  to 
accompany  his  sister.  Accordingly  they  went.  In  the'  next  two 
or  three  days  George  improved  rapidly,  and  was  enabled  to  leave 
the  sofa  and  walk  short  distances. 

One  evening  Harold  was  sitting  with  him  alone. 

**  George,"  he  said,  **  what  was  all  this  you  talked  in  your  sleep, 
—  about  New  Orleans,  and  a  man  you  called  Leroux?" 

"  I  never  told  any  one  before,  Harold,  but  I  will  now  tell  you.** 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  all  the  sad  history  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  How  Coralie  was  shot  in  mistake  for 
himself,  and  how  he  had  ascertained  that  her  murderer  was  in 
Australia.  Also,  his  firm  conviction  that  he  should  meet  and  slay 
him.  This,  he  declared,  amounted  to  a  presentiment ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  impression,  that  he  was  content  to  wait  till  fate  should 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  Coralie's  murderer.  He  said  nothing  of 
his  singular  rendezvous  with  Madeline,  nor  did  he  mention  by  what 
a  strange  chance  he  and  Coralie  were  thrown  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  other  honorable  course  than  the  one  he 
took.  It  was  enough  she  loved  him,  and  through  that  love  she  met 
her  untimely  death. 

George  improved  rapidly  in  health  and  strength. 

The  next  day  Edith  and  Diana  returned. 

The  invalid,  who  had  been  out  for  the  first  time,  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  the  smoking-room,  enjoying  the  first  pipe  which  his  doctors 
had  allowed  him.     Diana  entered  in  her  riding-habit,  —  the  same 
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dark  crimson  one  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  bull.  She  looked 
very  beautiful  in  the  close-fitting  habit  and  riding-hat,  her  long, 
fiiir  hair  flowing  loosely  over  her  shoulders. 

She  gazed  for  one  moment  at  his  pale  face,  wasted  form,  and 
pain- worn  expression,  then  running  to  the  sofa,  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  it. 

'*  Captain  George,  forgive  me ;  I  can  never  hope  to  repay  you. 
Pray  do  not  make  the  life  you  have  saved  wretched  by  withholding 
your  forgiveness  of  my  unkindness  and  rudeness  towards  you.  I 
will  devote  my  life  to  your  service ;  be  your  jservant,  —  slave ; 
anything  you  like ;  but  do  say  you  forgive  me," 

Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  from  such  beautiful  lips  ?  Not 
our  friend,  certainly. 

**  I  do  forgive  you,  with  all  my  heart,*'  he  said,  **  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  forgive.  I  thought  the  other  day  you  intended  to  insult 
me  deliberately,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  seldom  forgive,  either  in  man 
or  woman.  But  I  am  sure  it  was  only  my  perverse  temper  made 
me  think  so.  However,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Here  is  my 
hand." 

Diana  took  it  and  pressed  it  tenderly  in  both  her  own.  Tears 
were  falling  rapidly  from  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  she  could  not 
speak. 

**  Do  allow  me  to  attend  on  you  till  you  are  well,"  she  said, 
imploringly  ;  **  it  is  but  a  poor  reward  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  but  accept  it  at  least  as  an  instalment." 

*<  Nonsense  1  I  want  no  attending  on ;  I  am  nearly  well  now," 
he  replied,  rising;  «'  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  your  arm  as 
far  as  the  stable,  I  shall  be  grateful.  I  want  to  see  how  my  horse 
looks." 

Diana  was  only  too  happy  ;  and  they  went  out. 

In  the  yard  they  met  Mark  and  Harold. 

«*  Hallo  1  old  fellow  1  out  again  ?  And  have  you  and  Diana  made 
up  ?  I  hope  she  apologized  for  her  rudeness,  and  thanked  you  for 
the  heroic  manner  in  which  you  saved  her  life."  ^ 

**  Indeed  I  did,"  said  Diana;  *•  and  as  for  thanks,  I  will  never 
cease  thanking  him." 
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And  as  she  looked  fondly  at  his  pale  face,  and  remembered  him 
as  she  saw  him  attack  the  bull  to  save  her,  —  how  strong  and 
healthy  and  brave  he  looked,  — »and  now  how  worn  and  ill,  — tears 
came  into  her  eyes  again. 

George  improved  every  day ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  he  held  not  done  so,  with  snch  a  nurse  as  Diana.  She  seemed 
to  think  she  could  never  do  enough  for  him,  ministering  to  him  with 
the  greatest  tenderness, — anticipating  his  every  wish.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  he  had  quite  recovered,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  weakness  and  pain  when  he  used  his  arm.  Accordingly 
they  determined  to  start  in  a  few  days  for  the  diggings. 

The  last  day  of  their  sojourn  at  the  station  has  arrived.  In  vain 
Edith  and  Diana  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  wait  a  few  days 
longer.  Diana  declared  it  was  cruel  to  take  George  in  his  weak 
state ;  she  was  sure  he  could  not  stand  the  fatigue  ;  it  was  so  differ- 
ent having  to  put  up  with  rough  living  and  work  at  the  mines,  to 
being  carefully  nursed  at  home ;  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
begged  him  to  remain  at  least  a  few  days  more.  But  all  was 
useless ;  he  was  obdurate.  He  must  go,  and  he  would  go.  They 
were  to  start  the  next  morning  after  breakfast.  Morning  cnme, 
and  all  were  busy  preparing  for  their  departure.  Diana  would 
insist  on  her  patient  doing  nothing ;  she  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  pack  his  valise.  While  breakfast  was  preparing,  she  walked 
with  him  round  the  paddocks  and  stockyanls.  They  came  to  the 
place  where  Diana  and  her  horse  were  overthrown." 

**  Do  you  remember  that  day,  George"  (she  had  long  since 
dropped  the  Captain),  **  when  on  this  very  spot  you  nearly  threw 
away  your  own  life  to  save  mine  ?  " 

**  I  think  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  it,"  he  said,  smilingly, 
looking  at  his  arm,  which  was  still  in  splints  and  supported  by  a 
sling. 

Diana  sighed ;  she  scarcely  liked  to  see  him  smile. 

*'  Shall  I  ever  see  you  again?"  she  said,  looking  tearfully  in  his 
face  with  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

**  Do  y^u  wish  to  see  me  again?"  he  said. 

**  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  —  you  to  whom  I  owe  my 
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life.  Why  are  you  80  unkind  to  me?  Why  did  you  not  let  that 
dreadful  bull  kill  me?  It  would  have  been  better  than  living  for 
you  to  hate  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  do." 

^*  Nonsense,  Diana.  What  could  put  such  an  absurd  idea  into 
your  head  ?  " 

*'  You  are  quite  sure  you  have  forgiven  me?"  she  asked,  looking 
pleadingly  in  his  face. 

*'  Quite  sure,"  he  replied,  smiling,  and  taking  her  hand,  "  and 
have  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  all  the  kind  nursing  and  care, 
without  which  I  should  perhaps  have  never  recovered  at  all." 

'*  And  if  you  had  not,  I  should  have  been  your  murderess,"  she 
said,  mournfully. 

*'  Upon  my  honor,  a  very  pretty  murderess,"  he  said,  laughing. 
*'You  would  really  make  quite  an  addition  to  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors,  at  Madame  Tussaud's,  in  London." 

Now,  if  Captain  George  had  a  weak  point,  it  was  that  he  never 
could  resist  the  fascination  of  a  pretty  face  and  bright  eyes,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  said  pretty  face  was  turned  lovingly 
upwards  to  his,  that  the  bright  eyes  looked  on  him  with  soft  glances, 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  he  should  place  his  arm  round  the 
waist  of  his  fair  companion,  draw  her  gently  towards  him,  and 
imprint  more  than  one  kiss  on  the  sweet  lips  in  such  tempting  prox- 
imity to  his  own. 

Ah,  George  !  kissing  again  I     When  will  you  learn  wisdom? 

And  now  Diana  was  happy  as  she  walked  by  his  side  towards 
the  house,  his  uninjured  arm  round  her  waist.  Half-ashamed,  half- 
frightened,  still  she  felt  happy. 

Ere  they  entered  the  house  she  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold. 

**  George  you  will  write  to  me,  will  you  not?  And  come  back 
soon?" 

*'  If  you  will  promise  not  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house  nsyon  did 
before,"  he  said,  smiling. 

**  IIow  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  remind  me  of  my  unkindness ; 
now,  when  you  are  about  leaving,  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you 
agair ,"  said  Diana,  while  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
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Now.«  if  George  could  not  stand  sweet  looks,  he  was  equally  de- 
fenceless against  tears,  so  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  kiss  them  away. 
Apparently  the  antidote  was  both  effectual  and  pleasant,  for  when 
they  entered  the  breakfast-room  together,  Diana's  eyes  sparkled, 
and  a  bright  glow  was  on  her  cheek. 

**  Hallo,*' said  Herbert,  **  where  have  you  two  been?  Love- 
making,  I  suppose.^ 

'*  Something  very  like  it,"  said  George,  laughing,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table. 

Breakfast  is  finished  and  now  come  the  last  adieus. 

*'  Good-by,  Harold ;  do  take  care  of  yourself,  and  write  some- 
times," said  Edith,  sorrowfully. 

**  Good-by,  George,"  said  Diana,  approaching  him  and  putting 
something  round  his  neck.  <' Wear  that  locket  and  chain;  the 
chain  I  made  for  you  with  my  own  hands  from  my  own  hair.  Think 
of  me  sometimes,  and  do  pray  write,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

Now  they  are  all  mounted,  and  after  once  more  saying  adieu,  give 
rein  to  their  horses.  Diana  and  Edith  remain  till  the  last  clatter 
of  the  horses  hoofs  died  away,  long  after  they  are  lost  to  view,  and 
then  returned  sadly  to  the  house. 

How  dull  it  seemed  without  them  1  How  they  missed  Mark's 
jovial  laugh,  and  Captain  George's  quiet  fun ;  to  say  nothing  of 
how  Edith  missed  Harold,  and  Diana  her  brothers. 

**  Well,  I'm  a  pretty  fellow  I "  thought  Captain  George  to  him- 
self, as  he  rode  gently  on,  somewhat  behind  the  others.  ''  I  don't 
know  what  I  said  to  the  girl,  but  I  have  a  strong  idea  I  went  to  con- 
siderable lengths  in  the  way  of  actions.  Well,  she's  a  smart  girl, 
and  as  handsome  as  her  namesake,  the  goddess.  Then  I  really 
believe  she 's  passionately  fond  of  me ;  and  I  'm  not  at  all  sure 

^"     And  so  he  went  on,   musing,  building  castles  in  the  air, 

and  ever  and  anon  calling  up  the  fair  image  of  Diana  Haughton, 
with  her  graceful  figure,  bright  fair  hair,  and  sparkling  blue 
eyes.  Then  a  shade  came  over  his  face ;  phantoms  of  the  past  also 
rose,  unbidden,  unwelcome,  —  Coralie  de  Villeneuve,  murdered  in 
the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty  ;  then  Madeline  Grey,  too,  he 
thought  he  saw  arise  and  stand   between  him   and  Diana,  while. 
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With  sad  and  reproachful  look,  she  repeated  her  last  words  to  him 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

''Poor  Coraliel"  he  thought,  **  yours  was  indeed  a  sad  fate. 
I  wv)iiJcr,  am  I  doomed  to  bring;  misfortune  and  misery  on  all  who 
love  me?  Maleline,  too,  —  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  as  she  bid  me  adieu  in  a  voice  which  all  her  pride 
could  not  keep  from  faltering.  And  the  rendezvous  I  Can  I  keep 
it?  *  If  I  am  alive  I  will  be  there,'  —  these  were  her  words;  and 
I  know  her  well  enough  to  be  sure  tliat  nothing  but  death  can  keep 
her  away.  True,  I  wrote  to  her  from  New  York.  Ah,  well," — 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  —  **  time  and  fate  will  unravel  all 
things,  but  'tis  a  tangled  skein." 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  George  could  not  recover  his  wonted 
spirits.  The  past  would  persist  in  rising  before  him^  do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  drive  away  the  gloomy  feeling  which  pervaded 
his  minil.  Even  when  he  conjured  up  Diana's  fair  form,  as  the 
fairy  to  exorcise  the  demon  Memory,  other  shapes  would  rise  un- 
bidden, —  sometimes  it  would  be  Coralie,  sometimes  Madeline. 
Then  the  white  face  of  the  murderer,  Leroux,  as  he  turned  and  fled 
from  the  window,  was  conjured  up  by  his  busy  fancy.  This  last 
fancy  made  him  knit  his  brow  and  drive  the  spurs  cruelly  into  the 
horse's  flanks. 

He  was  a  mile  behind  his  companions,  as  he  had  requested  them 
to  go  on.  -  *'  He  wanted  to  be  alone  for  an  hour,"  he  said  ;  "  he 
would  catch  them  up." 

*•  Why,  George  1  have  you  been  having  a  steeple-chase  by  your- 
self?" said  Harold,  as  he  rejoined  them.  "  Your  horse  is  all  in  a 
foam  ;  how  you  have  been  spurring  him,  too  I  " 

<•  Let's  push  on  to  the  mines,"  was  the  reply.  *' I  feel  a 
strange,  unacoun table  desire  to  be  there." 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  our  travellers  arrived  at  the 
Hanging  Eock.  These  diggings  consist  of  a  long  creek,  or  gully, 
as  it  is  called,  winding  up  the  mountain  for  about  two  miles. 

The  wet  claims,  those  which  could  not  be  worked  without  power- 
ful pumps  to  keep  them  clear  of  water,  are  situated  in  the  creek, 
the  dry  claims  on  the  banks.    The  washing  stuff  or  strata  in  which 
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the  gold  is  found  could  only  be  reached  in  these  latter  by  sinking 
deep  shafts,  often  fifty.,  sixty,  or  seventy  feet. 

On  the  banks  are.  situated  all  the  diggers'  tents,  huts,  &c. ;  the 
stores,  public-houses,  sly  grog-shops,  and  smithies  for  sharpening 
picks  and  repairing  tools.  They  were  met  about  half  way  up  the 
creek  by  the  two  stockmen  whom  they  had  sent  before  them  to 
look  after  the  horses,  and  build  a  **  gunyah,"  or.  bark  hut  for  their 
accommodation.  This  was  not  yet  finished,  so  dismounting  and 
giving  up  their  horses,  they  walked  up  the  creek,  to  hunt  for  ac- 
commodations in  one  of  the  numerous  public-houses. 

After  some  trouble,  they  got  what  they  wanted,  —  very  dear,  and 
not  very  comfortable,  but  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.  Having  or- 
dered supper  they  went  for  a  stroll  till  it  was  ready.  Harold 
and  Herbert  had  seen  the  diggings  before,  but  Mark  was  profuse 
in  his  expressions  of  astonishment.  George,  as  usual,  took  it  all 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  diggings  for  years. 
It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  scene,  the  hundreds  of  tents  scattered  in 
all  directions,  with  a  bright  fire  before  each,  at  which  groups  of 
wild-looking  men  might  be  seen  drying  their  day's  gold  or  cooking 
their  supper ;  the  public-houses,  with  noisy  groups  inside,  drink- 
ing, shouting,  and  gambling;  the  sly  grog-shops;  the  stores 
in  which  almost  the  only  things  to  be  had  were  flour,  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  blankets ;  and  the  big  mounds  of  earth  surrounding  the 
deep  circular  chasms  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  precious  metal 
was  obtained  ;  all  this  made  up  a  total  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  but 
at  the  diggings. 

Returning  to  supper,  they  had  a  pipe,  and  were  glad  enough  to 
stretch  their  weaiy  limbs  on  their  blankets  and  sleep  as  best  they 
could. 

13 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  ^HANGING    BOCK    DIGGINGS;    THE    HEIFER    STATION;     BUTE 

AND  margabet;  murder. 

They  spent  several  days  in  finishing  their  bark  hut,  gettbg  a 
supply  of  firewood  from  the  bush,  looking  for  a  claim,  and  other 
preliminaries.  Captain  George,  excusing  himself  by  his  arm, 
which  was  still  in  a  sling,  took  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  but 
wandered  about,  up  the  creek  to  tlie  swamp,  and  down  as  far  as  the 
**  Heifer  Station,"  as  it  was  called,  smoking  his  pipe,  his  one  hand 
in  his  pocket,  seemingly  indifferent  to  everyone  and  everybody. 

The  **  Heifer  Station"  was  a  sly  grog-shop,  which  George  had 
the  merit  of  discovering  in  one  of  his  rambles.  Why  it  was  so  called 
no  one  knows,  except  it  were  on  account  of  the  proprietor's  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Ruth,  two  Australian  damsels. 

The  proprietor  of  the  *'  Heifer  Station,"  an  old  Scotchman,  was 
an  '^  old  hand,"  i.e.  a  convict  who  had  either  served  his  term,  or 
obtained  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  was  doing  a  roaring  trade. 

The  reckless  diggers,  allured  by  the  fascinations  of  the  two 
Syrens,  would  frequently,  after  selling  their  gold,  look  in  at  the 
**  Station  "  for  a  bottle  of  the  "  right  stuff*,"  and  not  leave  it  till  they 
had  spent  or  gambled  away  every  sixpence ;  and  would  have  to  go 
down  to  the  claim  and  wash  enough  **  stuff"  for  their  dinner.  The 
gambling  carried  on  there  was  as  great  a  feature  as  the  two  fair 
daughters,  and  few  could  resist  the  combined  attractions  of  the  bank, 
and  the  allurements  of  Margaret  and  Ruth.  Many  were  the  aspi- 
rants for  their  favors,  and  many  the  fatal  fight  with  knife  and  revol- 
ver caused  by  these  two  beautiful  Jezebels.  None  but  the  most  reck- 
less or  boldest  cared  to  visit  it.  Timid  clerks  from  London,  avoided  it 
carefully,  not  because  they  condemned  the  excitement  of  the  gambling 
table  or  the  blandishments  of  the  ladies,  but  because  they  were  afraid 
of  venturing  among  the  rough,  lawless  set  who  frequented  it. 

To  our  four  friends  this  was  no  objection ;  accordingly  they  pat- 
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ronized  it  In  preference  to  the  more  legitimate,  but  equally  ruffianly 
public-house.  One  bright,  sunny  morning  our  four  friends,  feeling 
the  want  of  a  little  relaxation  ^rom  the  severe  and  monotonous 
labor  involved  in  sinking  their  shaft,  ordered  round  their  horses, 
and  started  for  a  ride  across  the  bush.  Betuming  up  the  creek 
in  the  afternoon,  they  dismounted  at  the  *'  Heifer  Station, '^  and 
fastening  their  horses,  entered,  and  passing  into  the  inner  room, 
seated  themselves.  The  <*  neat-handed  Phyllis's"  soon  attended 
to  their  wants.  They  called  for  champagne,  and  filling  their 
glasses,  proposed  then:  healths,  with  musical  honors.  The  last 
notes  of  the  chorus  — 

**  Here  ^b  a  health  to  all  good  hsBeB,^ 

had  scarcely  died  away  when  they  heard  another  party  of  four  or 
five  enter. 

Captain  George,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  one,  started  violently, 
and  grasping  Harold  by  the  arm,  said  — 

*«  By  heavens,  that  is  the  man.'* 

Bising,  he  looked  through  an  interval  in  the  slabs,  and  saw  five 
men  talking  to  the  proprietor.  They  seemed  by  their  dress  and 
manner  to  be  Americans,  and  as  great  a  set  of  scoundrels  as  any 
that  ever  were  lynched  in  California.  One  of  them,  a  tall  man 
with  a  large  black  beard,  George  favored  with  particular  attention ; 
after  having  gazed  at  him  steadily  for  a  short  time,  he  returned  to 
the  table,  and  said  to  Harold,  in  a  low  voice  — 

*'  The  man  with  the  black  beard  is  Leroux ;  he  is  disguised ;  he 
will  know  me,  but  will  probably  think  I  shall  not  recognize  him. 
I  will  let  him  think  so  when  they  enter.     Here  they  come.** 

The  five  staggered  in. 

**  Champagning  it,  eh,  gentlemen?**  said  one.  "Well,  if  you 
will  allow  us  to  join  you,  we  will  be  half-a-dozen  to  your  half- 
dozen.     What  do  you  say  ?  ** 

**  With  all  my  heart,""  said  George ;  **  order  it  in.'* 

On  hearing  his  voice,  the  man  with  the  beard  started  and  turned 
very  pale ;  but  as  the  speaker,  when  he  looked  at  him,  did  not  show 
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the  slightest  sign  of  recognition,  he  composed  himself  and  mut- 
tered— 

*<  Does  he  know  me?  I  think  not.  Curse  him.  Shall  I  never 
get  rid  of  him?  He  has  hunted  me  all  over  the  world,  and  now  he 
has  found  me  in  Australia.  I  shall  never  have  rest  till  I  serve  him 
as  I  intended  to  in  New  Orleans.  I  must  disguise  my  voice  or  he 
will  recognize  it." 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  passed  through  the  murderer's 
brain. 

Should  he  get  his  horse  and  fly.  But  flight  seemed  almost 
useless.  Many  times  had  he  attempted  to  escape  forever  from  hie 
indefatigable  pursuer.  Always  in  vain  1  For  two  years,  he  had 
been  hunted  through  the  world  ;  and  now,  when  he  thought  there 
was  an  entire  hemisphere  between  them,  there  was  his  pursuer 
again,  calm,  collected,  and  apparently  indifferent  as  ever.  But 
well  he  knew  what  relentless  determination  that  mask  of  in- 
difference covered.  Finally,  he  resolved  to  brave  it  out,  trusting 
to  his  disguise  and  the  alteration  which  two  years  had  made  in  his 
appearance.  Accordingly,  he  seated  himself  at  table  with  his  com- 
panions, and  sang,  and  laughed  as  loudly  as  any.  Soon  cards 
were  proposed.  No  objection  was  made.  Harold  had  the  first 
deal,  and  won  heavily  from  the  gamblers ;  at  last  he  cut  an  ace, 
and  sweeping  up  the  stakes,  he  surrendered  the  cards  to  his  neigh- 
bor. It  was  now  dark.  Lights  were  brought,  the  game  went  on. 
Still  the  gamblers  were  losers.  They  played  long  and  recklessly,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  luck,  and  they  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  cheat,  for  their  opponents  were  as  clevc.^  as  themselves. 
All,  had  had  the  deal  with  the  exception  of  the  man  whom  George 
recognized  as  Leroux.  It  was  now  his  turn.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  skilful  gambler  in  Australia.  He  dealt 
several  times  with  varying  success,  without,  however,  retrieving 
his  losses  to  any  extent.  At  last,  growing  desperate,  he  placed  a 
pile  of  notes  on  the  table. 

<'  Will  any  one  cover  these  for  the  next  deal?"  he  said. 

**  I  will,"  said  Harold ;  **  how  much  is  there?  " 

"  A  hundred  pouuds." 
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Harold  placed  a  hundred-pound  note  on  them. 

Leroux  dealt  himself  a  card, —  it  was  a  king. 

**  I  will  bet  you  seventy  to  ten  you  do  not  tie,  and  a  hundred  to 
ten  you  do  not  win,"  he  said;  at  the  same  time,  by  an  adroit 
sleight-of-hand,  removing  the  four  aces  from  the  pack,  and  throw- 
ing them  under  the  table. 

They  fell  close  to  Harold's  feet.  Leaning  forward  over  the 
table  to  reach  the  wine,  he  with  his  other  hand  picked  them  up. 

**  I  wiD  take  your  bet  if  you  will  allow  mie  to  deal  my  own  card." 

Knowing  that  as  he  had  removed  the  aces,  he  could  not  be 
beaten,  Leroux  said,  *<  Agreed,"  and  handed  the  pack  to  Harold. 

**  Stake,"  said  Harold,  placing  his  twenty  pounds  on  the  pile  of 
notes. 

Leroux  staked  the  hundred  and  seventy. 

Harold  cut  himself  a  card, —  it  was  an  ace. 

**  I  've  won,"  he  said,  taking  the  pile  of  notes  from  the  table. 

**  Foul,"  shouted  Leroux,  seizing  his  hand. 

*' You  intended  it  to  be  foul,"  said  Harold,  quietly.  <<  I  saw 
you  throw  the  aces  under  the  table,  and  picked  them  up  and  re- 
placed them  in  the  pack, —  that  is  all.  Now  will  you  loose  my 
hand?" 

*<  No,"  he  shouted,  **give  me  the  notes." 

*'  Once  again,  loose  my  hand." 

**  No." 

Harold  struck  him  with  his  left,  full  in  the  teeth  a  terrific  blow 
which  knocked  him  backwards.  He  fell  against  the  door  with  such 
force  as  to  burst  it  off  its  hinges.  All  was  now  confusion.  One 
of  the  gamblers,  drawing  his  revolver,  fired  at  Harold.  The  ball 
cut  his  ear.  Harold  drew  his,  to  return  the  fire.  At  this  moment, 
glancing  through  the  doorless  portal,  he  saw  in  the  next  room  the 
two  girls. 

Harold  started  suddenly  on  one  side,  as,  in  his  position,  had  he 
fired  he  must  have  endangered  them. 

That  start  saved  his  life,  although  it  deranged  his  aim ;  another 
ball  passed  within  an  inch  of  his  temple.  He  fired  and  missed. 
Again  the  gambler  fired,  but  the  ball  missing  him,  buried  itself  i» 
13« 
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the  slabs,  and  Harold  rushing  in  to  close  quarters,  threw  him 
heavily,  receiving  in  the  struggle  a  stab  in  the  shoulder.  Captain 
George,  was  attacked  by  another  of  the  party.  He  had  one  ball 
through  his  hat.  Before  his  antagonist  could  fire  again,  a  bullet 
from  our  hero's  revolver  crashed  through  his  brain. 

Now  the  lights  were  upset,  and '  all  was  darkness,  except  when 
for  a  moment,  the  flash  of  the  revolvers  would  light  up  the  scene. 
The  fray  continued  to  be  fiercely  waged  on  either  side,  —  shouts, 
groans,  and  oaths  mingled  with  the  crack  of  revolvers,  till  all  the 
barrels  were  empty. 

There  was  a  loud  crash,  —  some  of  the  party  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  sheets  of  bark  which  formed  the  walls  of  the 
building. 

All  was  now  quiet,  and  lights  were  brought.  "What  a  scene 
presented  itself!  The  floor  was  slippery  with  blood.  Harold  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  stab  in  the  shoulder.  The  man  who  had 
attacked  George  was  lying  on  his  back,  —  dead.  The  blood  had 
hardly  ceased  bubbling  from  the  bullet  wound  in  his  forehead. 
Herbert  was  lying,  apparently  quite  dead,  shot  in  the  throat. 

'*  "Who  shot  Herbert?  "  said  Harold  in  a  stern,  husky  voice. 

**  The  same  who  fired  at  you." 

*<  Do  you  know  him? " 

"Yes.     Leroux." 

**  We  have  now  common  cause;  our  place  is  not  here.  I  will 
never  take  my  clothes  off  till  I  have  avenged  their  death." 

**  At  this  moment  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  gallop- 
ing down  the  creek. 

**  Jitark,"  said  George,  **  you  must  stay  here  and  see  if  anything 
can  be  done  for  Herbert.     Send  for  a  surgeon  at  once." 

Before  Mark  could  expostulate,  George  and  Harold  were  gone. 

Jumping  on  their  horses,  they  galloped  rapidly  down  the  creek 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  gamblers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  PUR8XUT  —  A  BLOODY  FIGHT;  HUNTED   TO  DEATH. 

*  There  are  four  of  them,  but  they  are  all  wounded,  and  three 
have  lost  their  revolvers  in  the  struggle.  Where  do  you  think  they 
are  bound  for?"  said  George. 

*<  The 'Rocky  River,  I  think :  but  we  shall  see  when  we  get  out 
of  the  creek." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  creek  was  a  small  hill,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  open  country. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  by  its  light  they  perceived 
four  horsemen,  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  two  were  galloping  ahead 
of  the  others,  who  seemed  to  be  unable  to  keep  pace. 

*' They  are  not  going  to  the  Rocky  River,"  said  Harold;  "so 
much  the  better ;  —  forward  I "  and  again  they  drove  the  spurs  into 
their  horses'  flanks.  When  they  saw  them  again,  they  were  not 
distant  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  apparently  they  knew  they 
were  pursued,  for  they  were  now  whipping  their  horses  to  their 
utmost  speed.  "Their  horses  are  fresher  than  ours;  we  have  a 
long  ride  this  morning.  We  shall  blow  them  if  we  keep  up  this 
pace ;  we  must  pull  in.  There  is  another  hill  about  four  miles 
ahead,  and  we  can  see  which  road  they  take." 

And  it  was  fiiU  time,  for,  at  the  headlong  pace  they  had  been 
going,  their  horses  would  soon  have  been  completely  used  up. 

Accordingly  they  slackened  to  a  slower  canter.  They  rode  on 
thus  for  some  time. 

**Do  you  see  that,  George?"  said  Harold,  with  savage  joy, 
pointing  to  the  ground ;  **  blood,  —  blood ;  we  will  have  more  before 
to-morrow's  sun  sets. 

Surely  enough,  at  intervals  in  the  road,  there  were  splashes  of 
blood. 

By-and-by  they  came  to  a  small  stream ;  on  and  around  a  large 
stcne  by  its  bank,  there  was  a  pool  of  blood. 
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The  wounded  man  had  evidently  rested  there,  probably  to  waflh 
and  bind  up  his  wounds,     George  and  Harold  observed  it  in  silence, 
and  plunging  through  the  stream,  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ridge.     After  a  long  scrutiny  they  discovered  two  horse-  ' 
men  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  advance. 

**  Now  we  have  them,"  said  Harold,  exultingly,  **  They  are 
going  round  by  the  road  to  Gum  Tree  Hill,  and  then,  I  expect,  to 
Murrumbidgee.  They  don't  know  the  country.  There  is  a  blaze- 
tree  line  which  saves  at  least  seven  miles.     This  way  1 " 

Turning  off  into  the  bush,  and  carefully  observing  every  tree, 
they  soon  saw  one  with  a  large  hatchet  mark  or  blaze,  and  riding 
OQ  about  fifty  yards  another,  and  so  on  for  many  miles. 

The  blaze-tree  line  is  the  method  adopted  by  settlers  for  thread- 
ing the  trackless  forests  of  Australia.  Without  this  aid,  any  one 
leaving  the  road  and  getting  into  the  bush  is  almost  certain  to  lose 
their  way  in  the  boundless  waste,  and  die  of  starvation. 

It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock  ;  they  had  been  riding  since  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  had  come  more  than  sixty  miles.  Their  horses 
were  dreadfully  distressed,  but  still  they  pushed  on.  They  came 
to  the  foot  of  Gum  Tree  Hill. 

**  Halt,"  said  Harold;  *' they  will  probably  wait  hereto  sec  if 
they  are  followed.  The  Hill  commands  a  view  of  the  road  they 
came,  but  not  of  the  blaze-tree  line.  Let  us  load  our  bulldogs  * 
we  shall  now  want  them. 

They  reined  in  their  horses,  and  carefully  administered  to  their 
revolvers  what  George  called  *'  dose  of  death." 

Slowly  and  cautiously  they  ascended  the  hill,  minutely  exam- 
ining every  bush,  lest  it  might  conceal  an  enemy. 

The  grey  dawn  was  now  breaking.  They  arrived  at  the  open 
space  on  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  large  gum  tree, 
the  same  from  which  George  had  first  seen  Diana  on  horseback. 

They  could  see  nothing.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  They 
rode  carefully  round  the  open  space ;  nothing  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  George  grasped  Harold's  arm,  and  pointed  with  his 
finger  among  the  brushwood.  They  saw  a  horse.  With  cocked 
revolvers  in  their  hands,  they  cautiously  approached.     There  were 
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two  horses  fastened  to  a  small  tree.  Where  were  lhe\r  riders  ? 
The  horses  were  covered  with  foam  and  the  saddles  ^itained 
with  blood.  A  revolver  was  in  the  holster  of  one.  Harold  took 
It ;  it  was  loaded  and  capped.  The  situation  was  exciting  and  crit- 
ical in  the  extreme. 

Their  enemies  were  certainly  close,  perhaps  watching  them  at 
that  very  moment. 

**  George,"  said  Harold,  dismounting,  **  hold  my  horse.  I 
will  mount  the  tree ;  1  shall  be  able  to  see  in  the  brushwood." 

Accordingly,  he  ascended.  Our  hero, —  revolver  in  hand,  sitting 
his  horse  at  the  foot,  motionless  as  a  statue, —  listening  intently. 
He  started.  Was  that  a  rustling  he  heard  in  the  leaves?  He 
looked  up.  Harold  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  long,  bare  trunk 
and  was  climbing  into  the  branches.  Again  a  rustling.  Suddenly 
he  saw  a  dark  object  move. 

^'^  Look   out/"   he    shouted;    *«  they    are    ix   the   tree." 
Harold  had  just  time  to  put  up  his  arm,  when  a  blow  from  a  toma- 
hawk descended  on  his  head . 

His  arm  saved  him  ;  in  another  second,  swinging  himself  up,  he 
was  on  the  snnie  brancii,   and  a  terrific  struggle  commenced. 

There  were  two  of  them.  Harold  had  immense  strength,  his 
antagonists  also  were  powerful  men,  but  they  were  wounded  much 
more  severely.  Blows  were  rapidly  exchanged,  and  the  deadly 
tomahawks  clashed  and  rattled. 

Blood  flowed  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  George  sat  out- 
wardly calm  and  collected,  but  what  a  whirlwind  of  passion  raged 
within.  Twice  he  raised  his  revolver,  and  again  lowered  it :  he  was 
unable  to  separate  the  combatants. 

At  last  Harold  dashed  the  tomahawk  of  one  from  his  hand,  and 
seizing  the  unfortunate  wretch  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand,  he 
held  him  gasping,  choking,  helpless.  The  other,  shifting  his  posi- 
tion, attempted  to  close;  fatal  change  for  himself,  for  it  brought 
him  in  full  view  of  Captain  George.  Harold,  with  one  hand  only 
at  liberty,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  him  off.  Again 
George  raised  his  revolver ;  this  time  he  did  not  lower  it.  He 
aimed  long  and  steadily.     For  a  moment  one  of  the  swaymg  forma 
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was  full  in  view.  Crash  t  A  crackling  of  the  small  branches  and 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  then, —  thump, —  a  body  fell  from  the  dread- 
'ful  height,  and  lay  a  crushed  and  bleeding  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

'*  One,"  said  Captain  George,  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  scor- 
ing for  a  game  of  billiaixls. 

Harold's  right  hand  was  now  free.  Crash  descended  his  toma- 
hawk on  the  skull  of  the  remaining  gambler.  He  hurled  him  away 
from  him,  and  shouted,  <^  Two  I  "  Again  a  rustling  and  crackling 
among  the  branches,  and  another  body  fell,  and  lay  like  the  first, 
motionless, —  dead  1 

Harold  descended,  bleeding  from  a  cut  in  the  head.  **  Come 
into  the  brushwood,"  he  said.     ^<  I  must  rest  a  little.** 

He  led  his  horse  away,  and  George  followed.  Taking  a  long 
drink  from  a  brandy  flask,  he  handed  it  to  his  friend,  saying  — 

«*  Warm  while  it  lasted,  was  it  not,  old  fellow?" 

**  Very,"  said  George,  laconically,  also  taking  a  pull. 

George  dismounted,  and  they  both  lay  down  to  rest.  Presendy 
they  heard  the  sound  of  horses  galloping. 

**  That  must  be  the  other  two ;  Leroux,  and  my  brother's  mur- 
derer," said  Harold,  fiercely,  rising.  **  We  will  make  short  work 
of  them.  These  then  must  be  the  first  two,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  .bodies. 

**  Yes ;  and  they  got  up  the  tree  to  see  if  their  companions  were 
coming,  or  if  they  were  followed.  This  wa»  their  rendezvous. 
Let  us  here  watch,"  said  George. 

The  sound  of  hoofs  came  nearer.  Soon  they  appeared  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  spurring  their  horses  to  the  utmost.  They 
had  probably  heard  the  pistol-shot.  They  gazed  inquiringly  round. 
Riding  up  to  the  tree,  their  eyes  fell  on  the  two  bodies. 

They  reined  in  their  horses  and  gazed  for  a  time  at  the  horrid 
scene.  They  recognized  them  by  the  dress.  Both  were  dreadfully 
disfigured  by  the  fall ;  one  shot  through  the  body,  the  other  with 
the  skull  split  right  open  by  Harold's  tomahawk.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  blaze-tree  line,  it  seemed  as  incomprehensible  as  dreadful. 
They  thought  they  had  left  their  pursuers  far  in  the  rear,  and  here 
were  their  two  companions,  dead  !  and  all  was  quiet.     With  a  cry 
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of  horror  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  galloped  wildly  down 
the  hill. 

**  They  can't  escape  us  now/*  said  George;  **  their  horses  are 
completely  done  by  the  gallop  up  the  hill,  ours  are  comparatively 
fresh."     So  saying,  they  mounted  and  rode  in  pursuit. 

Harold  looked  excited  and  fierce,  his  hair  stained  with  blood, 
which  flowed  from  the  cut  in  his  head,  and  trickled  over  his  face; 
his  eyes  glared,  and  altogether  he  looked  like  a  wild  beast  that  had 
tasted  blood. 

Captain  George  was  impassive  as  ever,  his  face  a  shade  paler, 
his  lips  firmly  set,  the  incarnation  of  determined  resolution. 

They  canfe  to  the  three  roads  which  had  so  puzzled  him  and  Mark. 

**  They  have  taken  the  centra  road  1 "  shouted  Harold.  **  They 
don't  know  their  way ;  there  is  no  escape  for  them  now." . 

Sure  enough,  they  had  done  so,  and  were  hastening  towards  the 
converging  lines  of  posts  and  rails. 

**  Steady,  Harold,  steady,"  said  George;  **  don't  let  us  alarm 
them  till  they  are  well  down  towards  the  station." 

Accordingly,  they  reined  in  their  horses  to  a  trot.  After  riding 
thus  for  a  few  minutes  they  again  spurred  on. 

Soon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  quarry  urging  their  tired  horses. 

They  knew  by  this  time  they  were  pursued.  On  they  galloped, 
gaining  on  them  at  every  step.  They  were  now  well  in  between 
the  posts  and  rails,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  Their  pur- 
suers could  see  them  occasionally  look  behind  them,  and  again  flog 
their  horses  to  renewed  exertion. 

<*  Whip  away,  spur  away,"  said  Harold :  **  you  don't  know  the 
trap  you  are  in." 

Soon,  however,  they  discovered  it,  for,  as  they  approached  the 
lane  they  could  be  seen  gazing  from  side  to  side  at  the  rapidly  con- 
verging posts  and  rails. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  commencement  of  the  lane.  Seeing  no 
egress,  they  dashed  down  it.  George  and  Harold,  shouting  loudly, 
galloped  after  them. 

They  were  now  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  entered  the 
first  stockyard ;  the  entrance  to  the  second  was  barred.  They  saw 
they  were  in  a  trap,  and  despairingly  turned  to  bay. 
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"  Accursed  be  the  day,"  muttered  Leroux,  **  that  I  pistolled  that 
girl  in  New  Orleans.  Had  I  shot  him  as  I  intended,  all  would 
have  been  right.  This  must  decide  it.  He  knows  me  and  will 
give  no  mercy ;  he  has  but  one  arm.  I  will  send  him  where  I  have 
sent  many  a  better  man." 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  examined  it ;  every  barrel  had  been 
discharged  but  one.     He  was  a  good  shot  and  resolved  to  fire  first. 

On  came  the  avengers. 

George  with  his  revolver  —  he  had  no  tomahawk.  Harold  had 
revolver  and  tomahawk,  and  grasping  the  latter  tightly,  rode  right 
at  his  man,  saying  to  George,  '^  You  take  Leroux.  I  will  manage 
this  fellow." 

George  rode  right  at  Leroux.  When  within  about  thirty  yards 
he  shouted,  "  Do  you  know  me,  murderer?"  Leroux  levelled  his 
pistol,  and  George  bent  low  over  his  horse's  neck. 

'*  I  know  you,"  he  replied,  and  fired;  the  ball  ploughed  up  the 
muscles  of  our  friend's  shoulder. 

Expecting  another  barrel,  he  still  stooped  :  when  within  two  yards 
he  raised  himself  and  fiied.  Crash  came  the  horses  together,  and 
both  were  thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  George  was  instantly 
on  his  feet,  and  threw  himself  on  the  murderer.  Leroux  struggled 
fearfully,  but  he  was  shot  in  the  body,  and  his  antagonist  seemed  to 
have  the  strength  of  two  men.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  George 
pinned  him  by  the  throat. 

*'  Do  you  remember  two  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  murderer?  " 
The  wretch  again  struggled  desperately.  '*  For  two  years  I  have 
hunted  you  through  the  world,  at  last  I  have  hunted  you  to  death.** 
He  placed  his  revolver  to  his  forehead  and  repeated,  ^'  hunted  to 
death." 

By  a  tremendous  effort,  Leroux  partially  rose,  and  seemed  about 
to  free  himself.  Too  late  I  George  pulled  the  ti-igger.  He  fell 
back,  giving  but  one  groan. 

George  rose  and  looked  around  him.     Harold  had  made  short 
work  of  his  man.     Riding  up  to   him,  with   the   first   blow,  be. 
dashed  the  tomahawk  from  his  hand,  with  the  second  he  clove  in 
his  skull  —  and  all  was  over. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

SfDNBT;    IJOVB    AND    JEALOUSY;    AN    ELOPEMENT  IN    A   TAOHT. 

And  now  we  must  once  more  transport  the  reader  to  meny  Sydney. 
Six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  events  narrated  in  our  last  chapter, 
and  Harold  and  his  sister  have  partially  recovered  from  the  gloom 
into  which  the  death  of  Herbert  had  thrown  them.  Captain  Qeor^^e, 
after  having  fulfilled  his  vow  and  sent  Coralie's  murderer  to  his  long 
account,  appeared  to  have  almost  entirely  regained  his  old  careless 
happy  manner,  and  to  be  once  more  the  life  and  soul  of  all  company 
with  which  he  mingled.  The  fits  of  gloom  and  abstraction  now 
disappeared,  as  did  the  hard,  fixed  expression  of  the  mouth. 

Diana  Haughton  seemed  to  have  cast  a  spell  over  him,  and  often 
ventured  to  greater  lengths  than  any  one  could  have  supposed  it 
possible  his  high  spirit  could  bear.  Frequently,  Harold  would 
caution  her,  when,  after  one  of  her  unusually  exacting  moods  he 
had  noted  the  gloomy  expression  on  George's  face. 

•*  Diana,  you  will  go  too  far  one  of  these  days ;  you  don't  know 
him, —  the  last  ounce  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Captain  George  will 
bear  with  your  caprices,  your  jealousy,  your  not  over-amiab!e 
temper,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  be  careful  that,  grown  bold  by 
impunity,  you  do  not  some  day  overstep  the  boundary.  If  you 
ever  seriously  offend  him,  he  will  never  forgive  you,  or  I  do  not 
not  read  him  aright.  Remember,  how  bitterly  you  regretted  your 
conduct  to  him  when  first  you  met,  and  how  nobly  he  repaid  evil 
by  good.  Remember  that,  and  above  all,  never  distrust  him  or 
doubt    his  word, — that  last   would  be  an   unpardonable  oflTence. 

**I  am  sure  I  never  should  think  of  doubting  him;  he  is  the 
very  soul  of  honor.  But,  Harold,  you  must  acknowledge  it  is  hard 
to  bear,  to  see  him  flirting  with  other  girls  almost  before  my  face.** 

**  Well,  Diana,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  judge.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  be  more  careful.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  you  lost  your 
temper  about  some  trifle  or  another,  and  put  an  obvious  and 
14 
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unmistakable  slight  upon  him.  He  took  it  quietly  and  left  with  a 
smile  on  his  face;  but  I  met  him  alone  half-an-hour  later,  and  no 
thundercloud  was  ever  blacker  than  his  brow." 

That  Diana  loved  him  deeply,  passionately,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  —  her  very  jealousy,  unreasonable  and  violent  *as  it  some- 
times was,  attested  the  fact.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  George 
was  deeply  attached  to  her.  Her  singular  beauty,  pleasing 
manner,  and  the  intensity  of  her  devotion  to  him,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  some  effect  on  the  most  cold-hearted.  Then  there  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  saved  her  life ;  that  was  an  additional  bond 
between  them. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  chafed  and  fretted  under  the 
strict  hand  she  attempted  to  keep  on  him.  She  was  so  jealous  that 
to  pay  the  slightest  atttention  to  any  other  than  herself,  was  sure  to 
bring  on  a  storm  of  reproaches,  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Diana,"  he  said  on  one  of  these  occasions,  **  I  do  not  deserve 
the  reproaches  you  heap  on  me.  Pray  be  reasonable."  But  he 
might  as  well  have  preached  moderation  to  the  whirlwind  as  to  her, 
until  the  tempest  was  over. 

At  last  he  rose  angrily,  and  left  her. 

**  As  you  please,"  he  said;  **  I  shall  leave  you  until  you  have 
recovered  your  temper,  and  since  you  do  not  choose  to  accompany 
me  on  the  water  according  to  our  arrangement,  I  shall  go  alone  if 
I  can  find  no  fair  lady  to  accompany  me.  Harold,"  he  said,  *<  that 
sister  of  yours  will  drive  me  mad.  Come,  let  us  go  down  to  the 
Jolly  Sailors ;  at  least  we  shall  get  smiles  and  good  temper  there." 

Harold  was  soon  persuaded,  and  they  strolled  down  together, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  fair  damsels,  who  had  of  late  had  but 
little  of  their  company. 

George  was  still  flushed  and  had  not  recovered  his  equanimity. 

**  Harold,  what  say  you  to  a  sail?  These  young  ladies  will 
be  delighted,  of  course." 

Harold,  though  somewhat  surprised,  did  not  see  fit  to  refuse, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  the  party  of  four  were  on  board  the 
Ariel.  Gayly  the  light,  elegant  yacht  bounded  over  the  blue 
waters  of  Sydney  Cove ;  away  they  went,  past  Pinchgut,  and  out 
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between  the  bluff  heads  into  the  open  sea.  The  wind  was  blowing 
stiffly  off  the  land,  and  they  did  not  feel  the  full  force  of  it,  till  they 
were  clear  of  the  high  bluff  coast,  After  running  several  miles  out 
to  sea,  they  hauled  up  on  the  wind  to  beat  back,  as  the  ladies  pro- 
fessed to  be  frightened.  Now,  however,  a  serious  accident  hap- 
pened ;  a  sudden  and  violent  squall  caught  her,  and  crash  her  bow- 
sprit went,  and  the  large  jib  was  hanging  and  flapping  uselessly  in 
the  wind. 

George  looked  serious. 

**  By  Jove,  Harold,  I  'm  very  much  afraid  we  can't  beat  her  in 
without  the  jib.  This  is  a  pretty  fix,  certainly,  and  we  promised 
to  take  Edith  and  Diana  to  the  theatre.  I  shall  get  into  a  nice 
fix  with  that  fair  sister  of  yours,  and  no  mistake." 

George  laughed,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  seriously 
annoyed.  His  foreboding  proved  too  true.  They  found  it  an  utter 
impossibility  to  fetch  the  harbor  in  their  crippled  state,  so,  as  the 
only  alternative,  they  headed  towards  Morpeth,  a  small  town  about 
thirty-five  miles  up  the  coast  to  the  northward. 

**  It 's  now  three  o'clock,"  said  George ;  •*  we  can't  possibly  get 
into  Morpeth  before  nine  or  ten,  and  there  is  no  ej^rthly  chance  of 
our  being  able  to  repair  damages  to-night." 

**  Well,  Harold,"  said  Captain  George,  as  they  worked  to  clear 
away  the  wreck  of  the  bowsprit,  **  we're  fairly  in  for  it  now;  I 
suppose  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Won't  there  be  a  row  with 
Edith  and  Diana?" 

Harold  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  comic  expression  of  terror 
which  Captain  George  assumed,  and  having  secured  the  remnants 
of  the  jib  and  bowsprit,  they  joined  the  two  young  ladies,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  console  them  for  this  involuntary  elope- 
ment. 

George  was  quite  right  when  he  said  there  would  be  a  row  with 
the  ladies  when  they  returned.  Even  Edith  was  indignant,  and  it 
took  all  Harold's  persuasive  powers  to  make  her  believe  that  the 
escapade  was  purely  accidental.  As  for  Diana  Haughton,  she 
would  listen  to  nothiug,  and  declared  she  did  not  care  if  she  never 
spoke  to  Captain  George  again. 
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*<  Diana,'  he  said  seriously  to  her,  and  with  that  in  his  look 
which  should  have  warned  her,  **  I  again  repeat  to  you,  that  our 
excursion  to  Morpeth  was  one  of  necessity,  not  of  pleasure.  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  wrong,  very  wrong,  in  taking 
those  girls  for  even  an  hour's  sail.  I  admit  and  a&k  your  pardon  ; 
more  I  cannot  do.  I  have  given  you  my  word,  pledged  my  honor 
that  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  for  us  to  return  after  the  car^ 
rying  away  of  the  bowsprit ;  I  again  repeat  it.  Do  you  doubt  my 
truth,  my  honor?"  and  he  looked  quietly  in  her  face.  *'  Say  you 
believe  me  Diana,"  he  said,  trying  to  take  her  hand. 

*'  I  believe  you  ! "  and  she  laughed  scornfully,  **  not  one  word  do 
I  believe  of  your  concocted  tale  1  I  believe  it  was  arranged  and 
planned  beforehand,  and  as  to  your  denials,  I  believe  neither  in 
your  truth  nor  honor." 

Hard  words,  bitter  words,  and  they  sank  deeply  into  the  mind  of 
him  whom  she  addressed. 

**  Very  well, '  he  said,  quite  quietly  and  with  a  very  faint  smile, 
*•  so* be  it.  You  have  wronged  me  in  thought  and  in  word,  Diana. 
1  shall  not  intrude  further  on  you.  In  four  days,  the  mail  steamer 
leaves  for  England.  Unless  you  retract  the  words  you  have  said, 
I  bid  you  adieu  forever  and  sail  for  England.  One  moment,"  he 
said,  as  she  was  about  to  interrupt  him.  '^I  do  not  require  a 
formal  retraction,  or  anything  humiliating  to  yourself,  —  a  word, 
even  a  look,  will  content  me ;  even  if  you  think  better  of  it  at  the 
very  last  moment,  I  will  be  satisfied.  You  can  see  the  mail-boat 
steam  out  of  the  harbor  from  your  window ;  if  you  are  disposed  to 
recall  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  words  you  have  uttered,  I  will 
leave  the  vessel  and  come  on  shore  with  the  pilot.  Perhaps  at  the 
last  moment  you  may  relent,  although,"  and  he  smiled  faintly,  **  I 
see  but  little  indication  of  it  at  present.  Should  you  do  so,  you 
have  but  to  wave  a  white  handkerchief  at  your  window,  and  I  will 
return.     Now  I  will  bid  you  adieu,  perhaps  forever." 

And  bowing  coldly.  Captain  George  left  the  room ;  while  Diana, 
stamping  her  small  foot,  cried  passionately  — 

"  Never,  never, — lot  him  go  if  he  ploascp."  Tbon  who  hurst 
into  tears. 
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Diana  Haughton  is  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  her  own  room 
in  the  house  which  Harold  has  taken  for  them  in  Wooloomooloo. 
It  commands  a  view  of  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Sydney.  The 
mail-boat  bound  for  England,  is  steaming  slowly  down  the  harbor. 
Diana  has  clasped  tightly  in  her  hands  a  white  handkerchief. 

**  He  will  never  go  ;  he  thinks  to  frighten  me.  But  supposing 
he  really  means  to  go  ?  '* 

Terrible  was  the  battle  between  love  and  pride.  Apparently, 
love  could  gain  no  advantage,  for  the  handkerchief,  although  still 
clasped  in  her  hands,  was  never  raised.  And  now. the  steamer  is 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Sydney  Heads.  A  few  more  minutes, 
and  she  will  be  at  sea  and  out  of  eight. 

Diana  is  straining  her  eyes,  almost  blinded  by  tears,  in  endeav- 
oring to  discover  her  recreant  lover  on  the  crowded  deck.  Yes, 
there  he  is,  talking  to  one  of  the  officers,  apparently.  She  can  see 
that  his  look  is  directed  towards  the  window  in  which  she  sits. 
The  handkerchief  is  half  raised,  when  accursed  pride  again  inter- 
feres and  whispers,  *'  Will  you  yield,  and  allow  him  to  triumph' 
He  does  not  mean  to  go,  but  will  return  and  ask  your  pardon." 

And  now  the  bow  of  the  steamer  is  hid  by  the  bluff  headlands. 
With  fixed  eyes  and  pale  face  Diana  watches  her  disappear,  foot  by 
foot,  and  still  gives  no  sign.  Forward  she  glides,  slowly,  majet^- 
ticnlly.  Now,  nothing  but  the  quarter-deck  is  visible,  —  now,  that, 
too,  is  gone,  and  Diana  Haughton  is  alone  with  her  misery.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

**  Gone,  —  gone  forever,  —  and  I  have  driven  him  .away  1  Un- 
grateful wretch  that  I  am." 

And  now  rises  up  in  judgment  before  her,  that  terrible  scene  in  the 
stockyard.  She  sees  him,  as  he  then  appeared  —  pale,  determined, 
resolute  —  lashing  the  furious  bull  to  draw  the  attack  from  her  to 
himself.  Again  she  sees  him,  as  he  was  borne  into  the  house,  pale, 
fainting,  bleeding.  Again  she  saw  him,  as  he  uttered  the  last  words 
before  he  left  her  forever  —  "  You  have  but  to  wave  your  handker- 
chief and  I  will  return.  Now  I  will  bid  you  adieu,  perhaps 
forever." 

And  she,  for  whom  he  had  so  freely  perilled,  and  so  nearly  lost 
14» 
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his  life,  was  too  proud  and  too  perverse  to  wave  a  handkerchief. 
Now  that  it  was  too  late,  how  bitterly  she  repented  it ;  now  she 
knew  that  he  was  indeed  gone.  Now  she  knew  that  he  had  spoken 
the  truth,  that  he  would  not  stoop  to  a  lie.  Now,  too,  she  knew  that 
in  all  human  probability  she  had  wrecked  her  own  happiness  for- 
ever. All  these  things  she  knows  now,  —  and  self-condemned  and 
pride-deserted,  —  she  sees  before  her  a  life  of  misery  and  self- 
reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

THE     OPERA  —  PARIS,     DECEBiBER    31,    1860  ;      SHOWING     HOW 
CAPTAIN   GEORGE   KEPT   THE   RENDEZVOUS. 

*'  And  now  for  the  opera,"  said  Captain  George,  as  he  rose 
from  table,  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  in  Paris,  and  ascended  to  his 
dressing-room. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  December  31,  1860. 
Three  years  and  nine  months,  —  what  changes  had  been  worked  in 
that  space.  How  many  fair  faces  had  he  not  seen  and  forgotten  in 
that  time.  Two  only,  could  he  summon  from  the  tomb  of  memory, 
Coralie  and  Diana.  Coralie,  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  bright 
young  beauty,  as  on  the  day  when  she  gave  up  all,  trusting  in  him. 
Diana,  proud,  passionate,  and  jealbus.  Nor  were  these  memories 
all  pnin  to  him ;  he  felt  a  sad  pleasure  in  recalling  the  form  and 
features  of  the  murdered  Coralie,  while,  with  regard  to  Diana, 
although  he  regretted  the  estrangement  which  her  own  ungovern- 
able temper  and  jealousy  caused,  still  he  could  not  find  anything  in 
hie  conduct  with  which  to  reproach  himself.  That  she  loved  hira 
deeply,  passionately,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt;  but,  he 
argued,  love  which  is  not  powerful  or  pure  enough  to  raise  its 
object  above  all  petty  jealousies  and  suspicions,  is,  and  always 
must  be,  a  source  of  torment  instead  of  pleasure. 
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**  Poor  Diana  I  "  he  sighed  ;  *^  perhaps,  had  I  borne  with  you  a 
little  longer,  time  might  have  softened  that  fiery  spirit  without 
quenching  the  flame  of  love.  She  should  not  have  doubted  me," 
he  continued  to  himself.  •'  Coralie  never  did, —  with  her,  my  word 
was  sacred  as  holy  writ, —  and  Madeline,  even  when  dismissing  me 
forever,  had  sufficient  ftiith  in  my  truth  and  honor  to  let  the  future 
of  our  two  lives  hang  on  my  answer.  Ah  !  well ;  had  I  answered 
her  falsely,  it  might  have  been  better  for  both.  Would  the  end 
have  justified  the  means,  —  to  do  evil  that  good  may  follow, — 
or,  at  least,  that  evil  might  be  prevented  ?  And  how  much  evil 
might  not  have  been  prevented  ?  Coralie  might  have  been  alive  and 
well, —  Diana  might  have  been  happy,  which  I  much  fear  she  is 
not  now,  and  I  myself, —  no  matter,  the  past  is  gone." 

Carefully  he  attired  himself  in  unexceptionable  evening  dress, 
neglecting  nothing  which  might  improve  his  personal  appearance. 
This  was  something  quite  new  for  Captain  George,  as  during  the 
past  few  years  his  usual  attire  had  been  more  picturesque  than  fash- 
ionable. As  he  sur\'eyed  himself  in  the  glass,  he  could  not  but 
feel  satisfied  with  his  personal  appearance.  During  four  years  he 
had  certainly  not  altered  for  the  worse.  If  his  face  was  a  shade 
graver  than  of  yore,  it  still  wore  that  same  reckless  expression. 
Ever  and  anon,  the  same  peculiarly  strange  smile  would  play  about 
his  lips,— his  step,  too,  was  as  light  and  springy  as  ever,  though 
perhaps  there  was  more  of  firmness  to  be  discerned.  Even  the  way 
in  which  he  carried  his  head,  and  a  peculiar  habit  he  had  of  shoot- 
ing quick  and  rapid  glances  from  under  his  eyebrows,  with  his  face 
turned  somewhat  to  the  ground ,— all  was  unchanged, —  and  any 
one  who  had  seen  Captain  George  come  on  board  the  Monarch  at 
Liverpool,  would  instantly  recognize  him,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  dress  and  the  lapse  of  four  long  years.  And  now  he 
orders  ajiacre^  and  is  driven  to  the  opera  masquerade. 
.  "  What  an  insane  idea  1 "  he  thought  to  himself.  *'  Is  it  likely 
that  she  will  remember,  or  care  to  keep  such  an  appointment  ?  And 
yet,  I  cannot  help  e  xpecting  she  will ;  though,  after  my  letter  to  her 
from  Saratoga,  I  don't  know  what  earthly  right  I  have  to  expect 
fluch  a  thing." 
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Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  paid  the  driver,  and  entered  the 
brilliant  arena.  The  house  was  full  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  pit 
and  stage  were  thrown  in  one,  and  devoted  to  dancing,  while  the 
private  boxes  glittered  with  the  gay  dresses  and  sparkling  jewels  of 
fair  ladies,  who  preferred  being  spectators,  to  joining  in  the  revel. 
A  thousand  lights  flashed  and  glittered  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
The  great  chandelier  in  the  centre  was  one  blaze  of  glory,  shining 
on  the  varied  and  gaudy  costumes  of  tlie  masquers,  and  producing 
an  effect  both  novel  and  splendid. 

Captain  George,  after  taking  two  or  three  turns  round,  in  search 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  proceeded,  as  was  his  wont,  to  enjoy  himself.  He  secured  for  his 
partner,  a  sprightly  young  lady  in  a  brilliant  costume,  and  after  two 
or  three  dances  repaired  to  the  supper-room  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshment. 

Warmed  by  the  sparkling  wine,  which  George  ordered  with  a 
lavish  hand,  his  fair  companion  laughed,  talked,  and  enjoyed  her- 
self to  the  top  of  her  bent.  And  George,  too,  always  agreeable, 
seemed  to  outshine  himself,  and  the  fair  girl  thought  she  had  secured 
the  most  delightful  companion  in  the  world,  settling  in  her  own 
mind  that  he  was  one  of  those  English  lords  who  seem  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  spend  money.  As  to  the  appointment  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket-book,  dated  nearly  four  years  back,  he  began  to  laugh 
at  his  own  credulity.  By  an  unaccountable  impulse,  he  drew  it 
from  his  pocket,  and  turning  to  the  page,  read  once  more  the  in- 
scription, in  Madeline's  small  angular  hand, —  Madeline  Grey  — 
T/te  opera^  Paris.     Dcceniber  31,  I860.'* 

'*  Ah  I  you  have  an  appointment  here,  I  perceive,"  said  his  fair 
companion,  looking  over  his  shoulder.  '*  Pray,  do  not  let  me  detain 
you  from  the  lady,"  she  said,  at  the  same  time  looking  as  if  she 
should  be  very  sorry.if  he  went.  *'  And  who  is  this  Mademoiselle 
Grey  ?  Is  she  very  dear  to  you  ?  You  seem  quite  sad  since  you 
looked  in  that  book  I  " 

'*  Who  is  this  Mademoiselle  Grey?"  said  George,  recovering 
himself,  and  laughing.  «*  Well,  ina  mic^  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  the  lady  for  nearly  four  years,  and  then  did  not  part  on 
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good  terms,  I  think  you  need  not  alarm  yourself,  especially  as,  in 
all  probability,  I  shall  never  see  her  again." 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm ;  and,  as  he  turned,  a  lady  in  plain 
evening  dress  said,  in  a  low  voice  — 

*'I  always  keep  my  word,  Captiiin  George;  can  you  say  the 
same  ?  " 

And  there  stood  Madeline  Grey  before  him,  as  he  had  seen  her 
four  years  previously.  She  was  then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  now  she 
was  nearly  two-and-twenty.  Time,  while  it  had  robbed  her  face 
of  none  of  its  beauty,  had  wonderfully  improved  her  general  ap- 
pearance. Her  figure  was  more  softened,  her  limbs  more  rounded, 
her  waist  seemed  even  more  slender  than  before,  from  the  increased 
development  of  the  bust,  while  the  face,  which  on  board  the  Mon^ 
arch  Captain  George  thought  beautiful,  he  now  thought  the  perfec- 
tion of  lovehness. 

**  Madeline  1"  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet,  "and  is  it  indeed 
you  ?     Can  I  believe  ray  eyes  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  short  time,"  he  said  to  his  partner,  bowing. 
Then,  taking  Madeline  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  away. 

*'  Come,  Madeline,  I  have  much  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  with  an 
unwonted  flush  on  his  usually  pale  cheek,  as  he  gazed  in  the  fair 
face  by  his  side,  and  observed  that  a  faint  blush  mounted. 

*'  As  you  will,"  she  said  ;  "  but  where  are  you  going?  I  have  a 
box,  — will  you  come  round  to  it?" 

They  accordingly  did  so,  and  seated  themselves  a  little  in  the 
background. 

"  Now,  Madeline,  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  after  so  long  an 
absence.  Surely,  we  are  still  friends?"  he  asked,  seeing  that  she 
was  silent  and  reserved, 

*'  Friends,  O  yes ;  I  trust  we  shall  never  be  enemies.'* 

**  Madeline,  were  you  not  surprised  and  offended  at  the  letter  I 
addressed  to  you  from  Saratoga  ?  " 

**  Surprised,  —  yes;  offended, — no.  I  had  no  right  to  be 
offended.     Still,  I  thought  after Well,  no  matter." 

'*  I  think,  had  you  known  all,  you  would  have  pitied  me.  More 
I  <50uld  not  say  without  betraying  another.  Neither  could  I  do 
other  than  I  did  consistently  with  honor." 
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**  I  suppose,  sir,  you  need  not  have  placed  yourself  in  an  equiv- 
ocal  position  had  you  not  so  chosen  ?  " 

"  Madeline,  you  are  vexed  with  me.  Well,  you  have  a  right  to 
be  so.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  leave  you, — you  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  I  never  obtrude  my  society.  Say  the 
word." 

'*  There  is  a  lady  in  the  crowd,"  said  Madeline,  raising  her  opera 
glass,  and  not  replying  to  his  speech,  '*  who  is  regarding  you  very 
attentively.  See  that  tall  lady  in  the  black  velvet,  with  the  beau- 
tiful fair  hair.  She  is  masked,  so  you  cannot  see  her  face.  Do 
you  think  you  recognize  her?  " 

George  took  the  glass,  and  looked  long  and  carefully.  *«  There," 
he  muttered,  **  I  cannot  see  the  face,  but  the  figure,  —  the  walk,  — 
the  deportment,  —  all  are  familiar  to  me,  —  and  yet,  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  who  it  is." 

'*  No,  Madeline,"  he  said,  returning  the  glass  to  her,  *'  I  do  not 
know  her." 

"  And  now,"  he  added,  "  what  will  you  do?  Am  I  to  see  you 
again,  or  is  another  sentence  of  banishment  to  be  pronounced  ?  " 

*'  But  that  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me  from  Saratoga.  How 
can  you  ask  to  see  me  again,  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  fulfilled  the 
intentions  you  then  stated.  Surely  you  are  a  man  of  honor,"  and 
she  looked  calmly  in  his  face. 

*'  Madeline,  I  was  married  the  next  day." 

**  And  yet,  sir,  if  I  understand  you  aright,"  and  the  color  mount- 
ed to  her  fair  cheek  while  her  eyes  sparkled  angrily,  —  '*  and  yet 
you  ask  to  see  me  again." 

Madeline  in  her  anger  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

**  Miss  Grey,"  said  George,  very  pale,  "  I  do  not  suppoj^e  that 
it  13  of  any  consequence  or  interest  to  you,  but  Coralio  de  Ville- 
neuve  (for  of  course  you  guessed)  is  no  more. 

*'  Dead,"  said  Madeline,  turning  pale. 

*'  Dead,  — murdered,  three  years  and  eight  months  ago." 

*'Alasl  poor  Coralie,"  said  Madeline,  the  tears  rising  in  her 
gentle  ej'cs.  Then  after  a  silence  she  added,  raising  her  eyes  to 
his  face  inquiringly  — 
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'^  And  you, ^- have  you  in  your  travels  found  no  new  love,— 
have  you  pledged  yourself  to  no  other?  " 

George  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  — 
'  <*  Madeline  Grey,  vou  well  know  I  am  not  immaculate;  you  also 
know  that  I  would  not  tell  you  a  falsehood.  In  answer  to 
your  question  I  reply,  that  I  have  never  loved  any  one  during 
the  past  three  years.  I  am  not  perfect,  but  far  from  it, 
and  must  plead  guilty  to  having  made  a  fool  of  myself  a 
dozen  times.     I  have  been  engaged  to  a  girl,  but  am  now  free. 

If  ever  I  cared  for  her,  it  was  on  account  of  the  deep  love  she 
bore  me.  No  matter;  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  doubted  my  word, 
and  because  I  would  not  ask  pardon  on  my  knees,  she  threw  me 
off,  and  can  never  reassert  her  sway  over  me.  You  have  now  the 
truth.  I  shall  neither  palliate  nor  ask  forgiveness  for  anything  I 
have  done.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  grant  me  pardon  unasked,  or 
do  you  think  that  because  my  four  years'  trial  has  been  a  failure,  I 
am  unworthy  of  belief?  What  is  it  to  be,  Madeline,  —  am  I  to 
go  ?  "  he  said  rising. 

Madeline's  was  a  soft  heart,  and  it  warmed  towards  him  as  he 
rose  as  if  to  leave  the  box.  She  even  admired  in  her  heart  the  au- 
dacity with  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  her, 
and  argued  that  a  man  who  had  too  much  honor  to  deny  or  conceal 
his  faults  of  the  past,  might  well  be  trusted,  when  he  promised  con- 
stancy for  the  future. 

**  Am  I  to  stay  or  go ?  " 

*' As  you  please,"  she  said,  without  lifting  her  eyes.  **  Go  if 
you  like ;  stay  if  you  wish." 

*'  Then,  Madeline,  I  stay,"  he  said,  seating  himself,  and  taking 
her  hand,  **  until  you  tell  me  to  leave  you  once  again  and  send  me 
out  alone  in  the  world.  When  is  that  to  be  ?  —  when  am  I  again 
to  be " 

"If  you  mean  by  me,  George,"  said  Madeline  looking  fondly  in 
his  face, —  '*  never." 

*' And  that,  then,  is  your  determination.  Madeline,  I  have  not 
deserved  so  well  of  you.  Do  not  decide  hastily  or  rashly.  Weigh 
well  your  words  before  you  decide." 
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**  I  have  thought,  — I  have  decided.  You  know,  George,  that 
I  love  you,  —  you  knew  that,  nearly  four  years  ago.  If  you  can 
love  me,  I  will  put  trust  in  that  love." 

<*Tben,  Madehne,"  he  said,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  <<you  are 
mine." 

**  Yours  till  death  1 " 

He  sealed  the  bargain  on  her  lips,  and  then  rising,  said  — 

**  Come,  Madeline,  let  me  see  you  home  to  your  friend's  house, 
—  it  is  late." 

**  Oh,  George,  do  you  know,  that  lady  with  the  fair  hair  has  never 
taken  her  eyes  from  this  box.  I  declare,  I  think  she  must  have  seen 
you  kiss  me."  And  Madeline  blushed.  ^^  How  could  you  have 
been  so  rude  ?     It 's  just  like  your  audacity." 

George  now  remembered  that  he  had  not  paid  for  the  wine  he 
had  ordered  before  he  saw  Madeline.  Leaving  her  tlien,  for  a 
moment,  he  made  his  way  to  the  upper  room,  and  after  paying  and 
wishing  his  late  partner  good  evening,  he  was  turning  to  rejoin 
Madeline,  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder.  Looking 
round,  he  saw  the  lady  with  the  black  velvet  dress  and  fair  hair, 
whom  Madeline  had  pointed  out  to  him.  She  was  masked,  and  he 
gazed  in  doubt,  not  sure  whether  he  knew  her  or  not. 

**  George,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  pardon,"  said  a  well-remem- 
bered voice.  **  I  was  wrong  and  am  now  repentant.  Will  you 
forgive  me?"  and  removing  the  mask,  Diana  Haughton  stood 
before  him. 

**  Great  God  I  Diana  —  you  here  1 1  " 

*<  I  came  in  the  next  steamer.  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  seen 
you  and  implored  forgiveness." 

George  was  very  pale.  **  Diana,"  he  said,  **  it  is  too  late. 
Would  that  I  could  have  spared  you  this  meeting.  How  knew  you 
I  should  be  here?" 

^*  Do  you  not  remember  that  memorandum  in  your  pocket-book, 
and  how  often  I  have  wondered  as  to  who  this  Madeline  Gre} 
might  be." 

**  Diana,  she  is  here,  and  it  is  too  late  —  you  threw  me  off.  My 
word  is  pledged  to  her ;  and  now,  no  earthly  power  shall  make  me 
break  it." 
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Diana  turned  ashy  pale. 

**  Great  heavens  1 "  she  cried ;  **  and  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  our 
love?  Oh,  George,  unsay  those  dreadful  words.  For  the  sake  of 
old  times, ^— for  the  sake  of  my  poor  dead  brother,  unsay  them! 
Oh,  that  I  could  have  been  so  mad  as  to  spurn  such  a  heart  as 
yours." 

George  was  silent,  though  he  was  powerfully  affected. 

**  Speak  to  me,  George,  —  say  that  you  forgive  me,"  she  cried, 
taking  his  hand. 

*'  I  forgive  you ;  but  that  is  all,  —  I  have  no  love  to  give."  This 
he  said  very  sadly,  and  Diana,  as  he  uttered  the  cruel  words,  which 
were  death  to  all  her  hopes,  lowered  her  head. 

**  George  —  adieu  I  "  she  said.  **  I  will  return  to  my  brother 
at  the  old  station.  What  my  life  will  be,  God  only  knows. 
Everyplace,  every  street,  ev^ry  house  in  Sydney  will  remind  me  of 
you,  —  every  tree,  every  shrub,  everything  at  the  old  station  will 
but  serve  to  remind  me  of  what  I  have  lost ;  —  your  image  will  be 
before  my  eyes  —  your  voice  will  ring  in  my  ears  —  until  the  mer- 
ciful hand  of  death  shall  draw  the  curtain.  I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain ;  I  have  wronged  yi. ' ,  and  bitterly  I  must  suffer  for  it. 
Adieu  forever  I  and  sometimes  pray  for  Diana  Haughton,  as  she 
will  never  cease  to  do  for  you.  Pray  for  me,  George,"  she  said, 
passionately,  *«  pray  to  God,  to  give  me  strength  to  bear  my  cross 
through  life." 

Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  lips  she 
turned  and  was  gone. 

♦  ♦»♦♦♦♦ 

**  Good  gracious  I  George,  what  is  the  matter?  "  said  Madeline ; 
**how  ghastly  pale  you  are." 

**  Madeline,  that  lady  in  the  black  dress  and  the  beautiful  fair 
hair  was  Diana  Haughton.  She  had  followed  me  from  Australia  to 
ask  my  pardon,  and  give  me  back  her  love;  and,  Madeline,  I  had 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  too  late." 

"  Poor  girl,  I  believe  her  heart  will  break.     Strange,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  **  that  the  fact  of  loving  me  should  be  such  a  fatal 
thing  I     Coralie's  love  for  me  was  her  death,  — Diana's  her  misery, 
15 
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and  Madeline's, — ah  I  if  I  thought  it  would  bring  misfortune  on 
that  fair  girl,  I  would  cut  oflf  my  right  hand,  ere  I  would  put  the 
ring  on  her  finger  I  " 

*'  And  80,  Madeline,  you  have  made  up  your  mind,"  said  George, 
the  next  day.  **  You  will  marry  me,  without  seeking  to  know  more 
than  that  since  you  have  known  me  I  have  been  called  Captain 
George." 

**  Is  it  not,  then,  your  name?  " 

^<  It  is,  but  not  the  whole  of  my  name.  My  name  is  George 
Sarsfield,  and,  afiter  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  shall  be  Sir  George 
Sarsfield,  and  you  will  be  Lady  Sarsfield." 

**  Oh,  George,"  cried  Madeline,  looking  lovingly  in  his  face; 
**  as  if  I  cared  about  the  title.  I  loved  you  as  Captain  George, 
and  would  marry  you  as  Captain  George,  though  you  had  neither 
home  nor  fortune.  Indeed  I  feel  disappointed,"  she  said,  half 
vexed ;  "  I  thought  that  ray  fortune  would  have  been  useful  to  you, 
—  now  that  I  know  you  are  so  grand,  I  suppose  you  will  despise  it.*' 

•* Nonsense,  Madeline,"  he  said,  kissing  her;  *'  we  will  find  a 
ase  for  it  some  day."  And  he  whispered  something  in  her  ears 
which  made  her  color  to  the  temples. 

**  Be  quiet,  and  don't  be  so  ridiculous,  or  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you." 

So  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  was  quiet,  and  not  ridiculous, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  did  have  more  to  say  to  him ;  as,  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  she  was  seated  by  his  side,  in  an  old  English 
country-house.  Around  a  long  table  were  assembled  a  goodly 
company  of  fair  damsels  and  gallant  gentlemen.  Madeline  Grey 
was  there,  too,  resplendent  in  white  lace  and  orange  blossoms ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  rosQ  to  return  thanks  when  the  bride's  health 
was  drunk,  was  no  other  than  our  friend^  Captain  George. 

'*  Madeline,"  he  said,  as  the  carriage  whirled  them  away,  **  Do 
you  know  it  is  exactly  four  years  to-day  since  we  came  on  boanl 
the  Monarch  together?  You  little  thought  then  that  you  wouW 
ever  be  Mrs.  Captain  George." 
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'That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine  - 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreanu. 
Taming  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 

The  falsehood  of  extremes."  —  Tewntsom. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   flCIOH  OF  THE  OLD  FBSVCft  SOHABBB. 

Martb  Antoinbtii  mi  MoNTOLttu  sat  be- 
fore an  old-fashioned  embroidery  frame  in  her 
tiny  (Iniwing-room.  She  was  a  true  scion  of 
the  old  French  noblesse,  with  her  fine  features 
and  clear,  pale  complexion.  There  had  been 
vivacity  and  brightness,  too,  in  those  brown 
eyes,  but  the  lustre  was  gone  now,  and  there 
was  left  only  the  calm  expression  of  resigna- 
tion which  follows  a  life  of  troubles  nobly 
borne. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  present  suf- 
fering in  the  placid,  gentle,  kindly  face.  Nay, 
there  was  a  smile  of  peaceftil  content  on  the 
pale  lips ;  it  was  the  look  that  told  how  much 
had  been  suffered ;  how  much  overcome. 

8he  wore  a  black  silk  dress,  with  a  white 
pelerine  folded  across  the  breast;  her  gray 
hair  was  brushed  back  from  her  face,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  white  lace  Pompadour  cap. 
This  had  been  her  unvarying  costume  for  the 
Imst  twenty  years. 

Mademoiselle,  or  Madame  de  iiontolien,  as 
she  was  always  called,  had  lived  ^sixty-  four 
years  in  the  world.  Hers  had  been  a  dreary 
life,  with  the  monotony  only  broken  by  occa- 
sional bitter  sorrows.  Such  a  joyless  life,  that 
her  sweet  placid  temper  was  a  marvel  lo  those 
who  knew  how  sad  and  friendless  her  career 
had  been  I 

XHer  father  and  mother,  the  Marquis  and 
Marquise  de  Montolieu,  had  been  in  high 
favor  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
They  were  proud,  handsome  aristocrats,  and 
when  the  ^ievolution  came  with  its  fearful 
horrors,  iliey  wore  compelled  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  ^The  marquis  loved  his  wife  dearly,  but 
he  determined  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  his 
king  and  country,  and  remained  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris,  she  Itered  by  a  faithful  old  ser- 
vant (who  pretonded  to  be  in  league  with  the 
democrats),  while  his  young  wife  fled  to  Eng- 


land with  her  two  children.  After  great  perfla 
l^  land  and  sea,  she  arrived  in  a  small  fishing- 
smack  at  Dover ;  but  the  hardships  they  had 
undergone  proved  too  much  for  the  little  chil- 
dren, who  died  within  a  week  of  their  landing. 
The  heart-broken  mother  would  have  perished 
of  want  but  for  the  care  and  assistance  of  some 
kind  Samaritans,  who  kept  her  until  after  the 
fatal  sixteenth  of  October,  when  her  husband, 
abandoning  all  hope,  escaped  from  France  and 
joined  her.  They  were  penniless,  and  com- 
pelled to  earn  their  bread.  The  marquis  gave 
lessons  in  singing,  and  the  marquise  made  a 
little  money  by  selling  her  paintings. 

A  kind-hearted  nobleman,  who  had  known 
them  in  former  days,  allowed  them  fifty 
pounds  a  year ;  and  with  this,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  own  exertions,  they  managed  to  exist. 
It  wtis  only  existence  to  them,  the  lavish 
courtiers  of  an  extravagant  and  luxurious 
court.  Three  years  later,  a  daughter  was 
bom  to  them,  whom  they  named  Marie  An- 
toinette, in  affectionate  and  reverential  mem- 
ory of  their  martyred  queen.  From  her  ear- 
liest infancy,  she  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  * 
sad  spirit  of  the  time ;  and  the  unvarying  mel- 
ancholy of  her  parents  produced  a  strong 
effect  upon  her.  She  was  naturally  bright  and 
vivacious,  but  the  atmosphere  of  a  constant 
sadness  was  infectious. 

She  would  sit  convulsed  with  tears,  her  face 
buried  in  her  mother*s  lap,  listening  to  the 
heart-rending  stories  her  parents  repeated  to 
each  other  of  the  terrible  Revolution.  She 
had  heard  the  marquis  tell  how  the  noble 
queen  had  stood  out  with  her  two  children  on 
the  balcony,  in  the  sight  of  an  infuriated  pop- 
ulace; and  when  the  mob  shrieked  out:  "No 
children,  the  queen  alone !  "  how  she  had  put 
her  son  and  daughter  into  the  arms  of  the 
king,  and  returned  to  the  balcony.  She  had 
wept  over  the  stories  of  cruelty  and  indignity 
to  which  her  martyred  namesake  had  been 
exposed,  and  she  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep 
when  her  father  reJ^Jj|44i|fr^^j(opT^<|^n, 
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Beated  in  the  tumbrili  her  face  distorted  by 
grief,  and  one  eje  almost  obliterated  by  the 
damp,  unwholesome  prison  in  which  she  had 
been  confined,  had,  on  her  way  to  death, 
moved  even  the  furious  multitude  to  shame 
and  awe. 

The  gentle  Princess  de  Laroballe,  and  the 
Duchess  de  Maille  who  had  twice  so  marvel- 
lously escaped  the  guillotine,  had  been  her 
mother's  intimate  friends.  She  had  sickened 
with  horror  as  her  mother  had  described  the 
loathsome  Marat,  from  wliom  children  and 
animals  shrank  with  fear  and  terror.  There 
was  a  beautiful  young  duchess,  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  Marquise  de  Montoliou,  on 
whose  face  Marat  spat  as  she  went  to  exe- 
cution. Tlie  ducliess,  with  all  the  sang-froid 
of  the  French  noblesse,  quietly  wiped  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  then  flung  it  under 
tlie  wheels  of  the  charrette.  There  were  ter- 
rible stories  of  the  colossal  Danton,  the  per- 
fidious, cowardly  Kobespierre,  the  deformed 
and  cruel  Couthon,  the  impious  Desnioulins. 
the  violent  Tallien,  and  all  the  bloodthirsty 
tyrants  of  the  Revolution ;  and  there  were  sad 
memories  of  the  brilliant  and  loyal  aristocrats, 
and  of  the  venerable  Malesherbes  and  the 
brave  Des^ze.  All  these  stories  afiected 
Marie  powerfully,  and  saddened  her  young 
life  with  their  painful  influence. 

When  she  was  seventeen  years  old  her 
beloved  father  died,  and  from  that  time  all 
her  energies  were  strained  to  provide  for  her 
heart-broken  and  widowed  mother.  Five  years 
later  the  marquise  died  also,  and  Marie  was 
thrown  on  the  world,  literally  penniless  and 
friendless.  Then  all  at  once  the  nobleman 
who  had  befriended  her  parents  came  forward 
and  oITered  her  a  home  in  his  house,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  who  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  imprudence  of  bringing  a 
\  uitiful  young  girl  under  the  same  rntif  with 
hor  grown-up  sons. 

For  a  time  Marie  Antoinette  was  happy,  and 
tben  came  the  most  bitter  trial  of  her  life, 
v^hc  went  out  again  as  a  governess,  and  trav- 
elled abroad.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  she 
went  into  Sir  Howard  Champion's  family,  to 
educate  his  daughters,  and  remained  with  them 
twelve  years.  The  elder  daughter  made  a 
brilliant  match,  and  the  younger  eloped  with 
a  gentleman  fanner.  There  being  thus  no 
further  occasion  for  her  services,  she  was  dis- 
missed; but  Sir  Howard,  being  a  liberal  al- 
though arrogant  and  despotic  man,  settled  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  her  for  life. 
On  this,  and  the  interest  of  what  she  had 
saved  during  her  long  years  of  teaching,  she 
lived ;  and  small  as  was  her  income,  she  gave 


away  much.  Hers  was  a  grand  life  of  love, 
of  charity,  and  of  self-abnegation.  Unsoured 
by  her  troubles,  unembittered  by  her  loneli- 
ness, she  was  the  true  picture  of  a  gentle, 
sympathizing,  and  patient  wdmi^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

OMLT  ▲  FARMBR's  DAUGHTER. 

The  hot  afternoon  sun  was  glaring  fiercely 
on  the  t>avement  of  a  long,  straggling  street 
in  an  old-fashioned,  unimportant  country  town* 
It  was  much  too  hot  for  the  comfort  of  any 
human  being,  and  although  it  was  market-day, 
no  one  seemed  much  inclined  for  business. 
The  group  of  farmers,  generally  so  talkativci 
stood  clustered  togetlier  under  the  shelter  of 
the  old  tumble-down  town-hall,  and  mopped 
their  faces,  and  complained  of  the  heat,  and 
looked  generally  cross  and  un conversational ; 
while  their  dogs  lay  crouched  in  corners,  with 
lolling  tongue  and  panting  sides.  The  only 
tiling  that  seemed  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the 
scorching  rays  was  the  great  brass  cock  over 
the  market-place,  which  shone  with  dazzling 
radiance  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  every  passing  breath  of  wind.  It  waa 
a  quaint  street,  and  there  were  some  curious- 
looking  old  tenements  in  it.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  composed  of  lath  and  plaster, 
with  ponderous  cross-beams,  which  seemed  to 
keep  the  old  latticed  windows  from  tumbling 
out  into  the  street ;  but  here  and  there,  more 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town-hall, 
there  were  brick  shops  of  some  pretension, 
with  plate-glass  windows,  and  an  array  of 
wares  which  seemed  to  denote  that  the  dressing 
of  the  shop  was  an  object  of  some  solicitude. 
There  was  even  a  handsome  hotel,  lor  the 
town  of  which  I  am  writing  was  not  very 
many  miles  distant  from  a  favorite  race-course, 
and  during  the  race  week  it  was  frequented  by 
parties  of  great  distinction  and  fashion. 

The  town  clock  had  just  struck  four,  when 
a  splendidly  appointed  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  high-stepping  bays,  roiled  up  to  the 
door  of  the  principal  linen-draper.  The  pow- 
dered footman  flung  himself  from  the  box,  and 
having  previously  received  his  instructions, 
marched  grandly  into  the  shop,  brusliing  some- 
what rudely  past  a  tall,  graceful  girl  who 
was  just  leaving.  She  lingered  for  a  moment, 
while  her  eyes  rested  on  the  occupants  of  the 
barouche.  Leaning  back  on  the  cushions  was 
a  haughty-looking  woman  of  middle  ago:  by 
her  side  sat  a  magnificent,  disdainful  young 
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blonde,  attired  in  the  freshest  and  roost  elegant 
of  country  toilettes ;  and  opposite,  in  deep  con- 
rersation  with  her,  leant  a  nian  who  seemed 
to  Winifred  Eyre  the  handsomest  she  had  ever 
seen.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  he  looked 
round  and  saw  her,  and  then  he  leaned  for- 
ward eagerly,  and  she  heard  him  exclaim  :  — 

*•  What  lovely  eyes !  Miss  Champion,  who 
is  that?" 

The  answer  came  in  a  clear,  well-hred,  con- 
temptuous voice :  — 

**  A  daughter  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
farmers,  I  believe." 

Winifred  had  heard  enough;  she  turned 
away  with  burning  cheeks,  and  walked  hastily 
down  the  street.  Poor  child !  she  was  so  bit- 
terly vexed  in  her  heart,  that  only  her  strong 
pride  kept  back  the  hot  tears  that  welled  into 
her  eyes, — those  lovely  eyes  that  had  just  called 
forth  such  a  burst  of  admiration.  She  walked 
on  quickly,  never  heeding  the  intense  heat,  — 
along  the  hot,  glowing  pavement,  across  a  nar- 
low  pathway  leading  through  a  field,  nnd  out 
into  the  country  road,  never  slackening  her 
pace  until  she  arrived  at  her  destination. 

I  must  leave  her  for  a  while,  and  go  back  a 
great  many  years,  in  order  to  put  the  gentle 
reader  in  possession  of  certain  facts  which  will 
explain  the  position  of  the  people  whose  story 
I  propose  to  relate. 

<§ir  Uoward  Champion  was  one  of  the 
proudest  men  in  England.  He  was  rich,  of 
old  family,  and  owned  three  fine  estates.  The 
smallest  lay  in  Ilirstsliire,  but  he  preferred  it 
to  the  others,  because  it  was  the  prettiest,  and 
the  nearest  to  London.  Ho  was  a  very  arro- 
gant man,  haughty  to  those  above  him  in  rank, 
dictatorial  to  his  equals,  and  courteously  dis- 
dainful to  his  inferiors,  —  a  man  before  whom 
his  children  and  servants  quailed,  and  whom 
his  wife  obeyed  implicitly  in  fear  and.  trem- 
bling. She  was  a  poor,  timid  creature,  as  such 
nx'n's  wives,  by  a  fortunate  dispensation  of 
Providence,  always  are ;  and  she  died  young, 
leaving  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls> 

Sir  Howard  did  not  marry  again;  he  did 
not  care  much  for  women;  he  had  wanted  a 
son  to  perpetuate  the  race,,  and  inherit  the 
broad  acres  of  the  Champions;  and  he  had 
one,  and  was  content.  When  his  daughters 
prew  up,  his  whole  ambition  was  centred  in 
their  milking  brilliant  matches.  They  were 
haughty,  handsome  girls,  both  resembling 
their  father;  and  if  he  did  not  lofe  them,  he 
was  at  least  very  proud  of  them.  And  not 
without  reason.  When  Frances  and  Winifred 
Champion  were  introduced,  they  were  greatly 
admired,  and  received  several  eligible  offers. 
Frances,  the  elder,  accepted  the  proposals  of 


the  rich  Marquis  of  Valauton,  a  man  of  sixty, 
with  her  father's  full  consent  and  approbation. 
At  the  same  time  Winifred  received  an  oflTer 
from  an  inane  wealthy  young  viscount;  but 
she  was  more  sentimental  or  less  heartless 
than  her  sister,  and,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
anger,  was  resolute  in  her  refusal. 

Howard,  the  son,  was  already  married  to  a 
woman  of  great  wealth  and  good  family. 
When  Winifred  Champion  returned  to  Hurst 
Manor,  after  her  sister's  marriage,  she  found 
it  insufierably  dull.  She  was  fond  of  Madame 
de  Montolieu,  who  had  been  her  governess, 
and  now  remained  as  her  companion ;  but  she 
did  not  find  her  conversation  all-sufficient,  and 
took  very  much  to  riding  and  driving,  and 
other  out-door  amusements. 

One  day  she  was  walking  her  horse  along  a 
lane,  when  the  animal  swerved.  Her  hand- 
kerchief was  in  her  hand,  and  the  sudden 
movement  caused  her  to  drop  it.  She  turned 
to  look  for  it,  as  well  as  to  see  what  had  fright- 
ened the  horse,  when  a  very  handsome  young 
man,  gun  in  hand,  jumped  over  a  gate,  picked 
it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her.  His  handsome 
face  made  her  thanks  very  courteous,  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  undisguised  admi- 
ration in  his  eyes  that  was  anything  but  dis- 
pleasing to  her. 

After  that  meeting  she  often  rode  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  handsome  young 
aportsman,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  al 
ways  there.  A  time  came  when  she  no  longer 
cared  for  riding,  but  would  take  long  solitary 
walks,  declining  Madame  de  Montolieu's  com- 
panionship, greatly  to  the  gentle  lady's  regret. 
She  began  to  fear  that  her  pupil,  whom  she 
loved  very  dearly,  no  lohger  cared  for  her; 
but  when  she  returned  from  her  rambles, 
Winifred  was  so  aflTcctionate  and  caressing, 
that  her  governess  dismissed  all  doubts  as 
unjust. 

<A  month  passed  and  the  haughty  Winifred 
Champion  was  unreasonably  and  passionately 
in  love  with  George  Eyre.  He  had  implored 
her  to  let  him  f^peak  to  her  father,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  She  knew  well  what 
chance  he  had  of  becoming  her  husband  with 
her  father's  consent.  True,  lie  was  a  gentle- 
man farmer,  and  came  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily; but  one  of  Sir  Howard's  grooms  would 
have  stood  as  much  chance  of  being  accepted 
by  him  for  a  son-in-law  as  George  Eyre^ 

And  then  he  persuaded  her  to  run  awayi 
with  him;  and  she  forgot  her  birth,  her  pride,! 
her  position,  all  but  her  love  —  and  consented.) 

When  Sir  Howard  become  aware  of  it,  his 
anger  was  something  terrible.  He  did  not 
act  as  some  men  would  have  done  under  the 
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circnmstaoces ;  he  did  not  stamp,  or  swear, 
or  rave  about  the  house,  to  the  terror  of  the 
female  servants,  but  he  shut  himself  in  his 
room  for  the  space  of  five  hours.  When  he 
came  out  his  face  was  stem  and  set,  and  bore 
traces  of  a  fearftil  struggle,  ^e  cursed  his 
daughter  solemnly  on  the  Bible, — from  which 
he  erased  her  name,  and  commanded  that  it 
might  never  be  uttered  in  his  presence  again. 
The  whole  household  were  awe-stricken, 
and  crept  about  silently  and  fearfully. 
Madame  do  Montolieu  was  heart-broken\ 

Sir  Howard  was  a  just  if  a  harsh  man  j  he 
did  not  blame  her;  he  knew  her  too  well 
either  to  doubt  her  care,  or  to  suspect  her  of 
conniving  at  his  daughter's  elopement.  TThcn 
•he  left  him,  he  expressed  a  courteous  recog- 
nition of  her  services,  and  insisted  on  her 
accepting  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds,  in 
consiilcralion  of  her  having  lived  several 
years  in  his  family. 

nVinifred  bitterly  regretted  her  false  step. 
She  loved  the  world  and  the  fashion,  and  so 
the  comparatively  humble  life  she  now  led 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her.  Ilcr  husband 
was  fond  of  her,  but  he  chafed  under  her 
conhtant  fretful  regrets;  she  quarreliod  with 
his  family,  refused  to  notice  them,  and  made 
him  bitter,  contemptuous  little  speeches,  which 
drove  bim  in  anger  from  her  presence.  The 
only  link  left  to  her  between  the  present  and 
the  past  was  Ikladame  de  Montolieu,  who 
came  to  live  in  a  small  cottage  near  her,  and 
was  with  her  constantly.  But  poor  Winifred 
fretted  night  and  day  at  her  loss  of  caste,  and 
became  thin  and  ill ;  and  when  her  little  girl 
was  born,  she  died ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  one 
regretted  her  save  her  faithful  governess  J 

iTor  some  years  little  Winifred  was  brought 
up  and  taken  care  of  by  her  father's  sister; 
but  when  she  was  eight  years  old  Miss  Eyre 
married,  and  her  father  was  somewhat  per- 
plexed what  to  do  with  her.  Madame  de 
Montolieu  offered  to  educate  lier,  and  Mr. 
Eyre  gladly  accepted  the  offery 


CHAPTER  in. 

TUB   ALIEN  OF  ▲  PBOUD  FAMIIT. 

When  my^  story  commences,  Winifred 
Eyre  was  nearly  seventeen. 

Ah!  my  winning,  imperious,  gracious 
Winifred,  how  shall  I  describe  you  fairly,  who 
are  so  dear  to  me  ? 

U  face  by  no  means  perfect,  according  to  i 
the  rujcs  of  beauty,  but  with  so  varying  and  | 


changlfttl  an  expression,  that  yon  nerer 
wearied  of  it,  as  one  does  sometimes  of  beau- 
tiful statuesque  features.  There  were  the 
lovely  eyes,  which  varied  with  every  transient 
feeling.  Tender,  beseeching,  imperious,  shy; 
sparkling  with  mirth,  or  indolently  sleepy; 
eyes  that  no  one,  and,  above  all,  no  man, 
could  see  once  without  longing  to  look  at  agaiiij 
A  low,  broad  Grecian  forehead,  with  the  rich 
brown  waving  hair  falling  low  over  it,  and 
then  gathered  back  over  the  delicate  ears ;  a 
nose  perhaps  too  long;  a  mouth  rather  large, 
but  with  a  proud,  well-curved  upper  lip,  and 
a  clear,  brunette  complexion ;  a  tall,  lithe 
figure;  small  hands  and  feet  —  and  my  de- 
scription is  ended/  But  the  most  difficult 
task  —  the  endeavor  to  portray  her  character 
—  is  yet  before  me.  Must  I  confess  it  ?  My 
Winifred  was  full  of  faults;  but  then  they  , 
were  faults  which  made  one  love  her  the 
more.  If  she  was  proud,  she  was  warm- 
hearted; if  at  times  people  called  her  dis- 
dainful and  imperious,  they  were  forced  to 
admit  she  was  generous  and  impulsive ;  if  she 
loved  and  desired  admiration,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  accuse  her  of  vanity  or  conceit.  But 
the  man  or  woman  who  could  be  with  stately, 
gracious  Winifred  Eyre,  and  knowing  her 
well  could  yet  not  love  her,  must  indeed  have 
been  hard  to  please) 

She  had  received  a  complete  education 
from  Madame  de  Montolieu,  who  loved  her  as 
a  daughter,  and  had  brought  her  up  with 
tender  care  and  watchfulness.  She  spoke 
French  perfectly,  was  a  good  musician  and 
sang  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale.  Madame 
de  Montolieu  had  devoted  great  time  and 
care  to  perfecting  her  accomplishments, 
hoping  that,  when  she  grew  up,  Sir  Howard 
might  relent,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
entering  into  society,  for  which  she  was 
eminently  fitted.  But  the  baronet  and  his 
whole  family  sternly  persisted  in  ignoring^ 
her,  and  it  was  a  very  bitter  grief  and  humiliar 
tion  to  poor  Winifred. 

It  seemed  so  cruelly  unjust.  Why  should 
Flora  Champion,  her  cousin,  be  courted,  and 
flattered,  and  received  everywhere,  while  she, 
who  longed  so  ardently  for  the  same  advan- 
tages, was '  compelled  to  Uve  unnoticed  in  a 
farm- house,  without  a  single  companion  of  her 
own  age,  and  no  further  amusement  than  hef 
books,  her  piano,  and  her  drives  ?  Her  father 
had  given  her  a  pretty  little  pony  and  carriage, 
in  which  she  took  great  pleasure.]  She  would 
have  liked  to  rkle  as  well,  but  her  father 
could  not  afford,  he  said,  to  keep  two  horses 
for  her,  and  had  given  her  a  chance  of  riding 
or  driving;    she  preferred  the    former,  but 
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chose  tb^  latter,  remembering  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  which  her  dear  madame  could  share. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  very  fond  of  his  daughter, 
and,  moreover,  exceedingly  proud  of  he.  He 
desired  intensely  for  her  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  station,  personally  indifferent 
though  he  was  to  them.  His  greatest  trouble, 
his  most*  bitter  mortification  in  life,  was  that 
her  ^andfather  would  not  acknowledge  her. 
For  himself  he  did  not  care,  he  had  no  wish  to 
rise  from  the  position  with  which  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  contented;  it  was  enough 
that  he  was  respected,  and  owed  no  man  any- 
thing. Starving,  he  would  not  have  begged  a 
crust  from  Sir  Howard ;  but  for  the  love  he  bore 
his  pretty  Winifred,  he  would  have  humbled 
himself  to  the  dust  before  the  proud  baVonet, 
if  by  that  means  he  could  have  induced  him  to 
notice  his  grandchild.  Once,  at  lus  instigation, 
Madame  de  Montolieu  had  mentioned  Winifred 
to  Sir  Howard.  An  angry  flash  darkened  his 
brow,  as  ho  said,  sternly  :  — 

**  Madame,  I  feel  no  interest  in  hearing  of 
Miss  Eyre,  and  I  beg  in  future  you  will  spare 
me  all  allusion  to  the  issue  of  a  disgraceful 
connection." 

The  gentle  old  Frenchwoman  had  conveyed 
the  result  of  her  attempt  to  Mr.  Eyre  with 
characteristic  delicacy,  but  he  felt  the  insult 
of  the  refusal  keenly.  It  was  his  only  hope 
for  Winifred,  for  his  own  relations  were  not  in 
position  to  be  of  use  to  her.  Of  his  two  sis- 
ters, one  was  married  to  a  doctor,  with  a  small 
practice  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London ;  the 
other  had  become  the  wife  of  a  farmer;  his 
brother  was  an  attorney  in  a  small  country 
town,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from 
them. 

Winifred  was  very  gentle  and  affectionate 
to  her  father.  Always  in  the  evening  she 
sung,  played,  or  read  to  him ;  and  sometimes, 
when  he  had  watched  her  with  a  proud  delight 
busied  with  some  refined  accomplishment,  he 
'would  sigh,  and  say :  — 

"  Ah  1  my  child,  you  were  bom  for  some- 
thing better  than  a  poor  farmer's  daughter." 

But  if  Winifred  at  times  chafed  because  she 
was  the  unnoticed  daughter  of  a  poor  farmer, 
she  never  looked  down  on  or  blamed  her  fa- 
ther. (She  had  no  wish  to  be  elevated  from 
her  present  position  without  him ;  she  sought 
no  advantage  from  which  ho  was  excluded. 
She  even  strove  to  conceal  her  regrets  from 
him ;  but  the  eyes  of  love  are  discerning,  and 
although  Mr.  Eyre  never  allowed  her  to  see 
t'uit  her  longings  were  known  to  him,  he  was 
painfully  alive  to  them) 

Matters  stood  thus  when  my  story  com^ 
mences,  and  tliis  short  digression  will  better 


enable  the  reader  to  inderstand  the  bittemefu 
of  heart  Winifred  felt  at  her  cousin's  open  slight. 

Miss  Eyre  left  the  town  and  walked  on  for 
about  half  a  mile,  until  she  came  to  a  small  white 
cottage  standing  back  from  the  road  in  a 
pleasant  garden,  well  shaded  by  old-fashioned 
fruit-trees.  Two  tiny  bay-windows,  almost 
hidden  by  clusters  of  rich  red  roses,  looked 
out  on  to  a  velvet  lawn,  with  trim  beds  of  vari- 
ous colored  verbenas ;  and  outside  the  door  was 
a  trellised  porch,  covered  with  fVagfrant 
jasmine.  Winifred  did  not  stand  on  the 
ceremony  of  knocking,  but  raised  the  latch 
and  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Madame 
de  Montolieu  was  sitting  before  her  embroid- 
ery-frame. She  looked  up  with  a  glad  smile, 
and,  rising,  kissed  the  young  girl  on  both 
cheeks. 

**  Ah!  my  rosebud,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
have  come  at  last." 

"Yes,  dear  madame,"  Winifred  replied, 
"but  I  have  not  been  wholly  successful  in 
excL'uting  your  commissions.  See ! "  she 
added,  "this  green  wool  is  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  pattern,  but  I  thought  it  would 
scarcely  matter,  as  your  other  greens  are  so 
much  deeper.  The  red  is  the  right  color, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  little  faded  from  lying  in 
the  shop.  It  is  impossible  to  get  exactly 
what  you  want  in  these  little  country  towns. '* 

"Both  will  do  excellently  well,  my  child; 
I  thank  you,"  returned  Madame  de  Montolieu, 
putting  on  her  spectacles.  "The  difference 
in  the  gpreen  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  my 
oM  eyes  fail  to  detect  the  want  of  freshness 
in  the  red." 

Then  she  looked  fondly  at  Winifred's  face ; 
but  something  she  saw  there  brought  an 
increased  gravity  over  her  placid  feat- 
ures. 

"My  love!"  she  said,  gently,  "has  any 
thing  happened  to  distress  you?  " 

The  quick  tears  sprang  to  Winifred's  eyes, 
but  for  a  moment  she  was  silent.  Then  she 
essayed  to  smile,  answering :  — 

"It  is  my  pride,  for  which  you  so  often 
chide  me,  that  has  been  hurt,  dear 
madame." 

But  the  attempt  to  smile  was  very  feeble,  — 
the  brown  eyes  began  to  swim,  and  Winifred 
fairly  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  cried* 
Madame  de  Montolieu  said  nothing ;  she  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  beside  her  favorite,  and 
stroked  her  brown  hair  caressingly,  waiting 
until  she  could  recover.  Suddenly  Winifred 
raised  her  head,  shook  the  tears  proudly  from 
her  lashes,  and  turned  to  her  friend :  — 

"  It  is  unworthy,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  be  so 
moved  by  a  trifle.    I  shall  make  you  laug' 
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when  I  tell  how  small  a  thing  has  provoked 
me  to  this  outburst  uf  indignation." 

But  the  kind  old  lady  did  not  laugh,  —  she 
was  full  of  pitiful  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
of  youth,  and  sympathized  keenly  with  the 
wounds  of  a  sensitive  nature  like  Winifred's. 
She  heard  the  story  through  without  once 
mterrupting  it,  —  only  now  and  again  press- 
ing the  hand  she  held,  gently.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  human  nature  is  relieved  by  con- 
fiding its  troubles  to  a  willing  ear;  and  how 
pain,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is  lessened  by 
talking  of  it.  I  think  Jupiter  must  have  been 
indeed  resentful,  when  he  doomed  an  offend- 
i:ig  goddess  to  perpetual  silence  for  having 
spoken  scandal  of  him.  In  relating  her  story, 
too,  "Winifred  remembered  what  her  anger 
with  her  cousin  had  caused  her  to  forget, 
I  he  stranger's  admiration.  The  recollection 
briji^litcncd  her  face  considerably. 

*'  Madame  I "  she  said  suddenly,  after  a 
pau«c,  "  who  do  you  think  the  gentleman 
w;».h  Mi.«s  Champion  could  be?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell,  my  love ;  probably  a  visitor 
at  the  Manor." 

''But,  mndame,  I  have  heard  that  both 
Sir  Iloward  and  &Ir.  Champion  are  absent; 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
probable  iherc  would  be  gentlemen  staying  in 
tlie  house.  I  know  it  was  not  one  of  Lord 
Lanc-ng's  f^ons,  nor  Sir  Charles  Ashton,  nor 
Mr.  Anneslcy,  and  there  is  no  one  else  about 
here." 

**  Stay,  my  love,  may  it  not  have  been  Mr. 
Ha^iings?  I  hoar  he  has  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  you  know  his  father  and  Sir 
Howard  were  great  friends.  Perhaps  he  at 
last  feels  a  desire  to  sec  the  beautiful  home 
of  liis  f.ithers,  which  ho  has  neglected  so  long. 
Can  you  describe  him  at  all?" 

"  I  only  saw  him  a  moment,"  returned 
Winifred,  blushing,  **but  his  face  seemed 
raihcr  bronzed  with  travel ;  from  what  I 
remember,  I  fancy  he  had  dark  blue  eyes  and 
fair  hair." 

"I  ihink,  then,"  remarked  Madame  de 
Montolieu,  "that  my  surmise  is  correct,  for 
dark  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  are  the  family 
characteristics.  I  icmember  the  father  of  this 
young  man  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  he 
WHS  exactly  what  you  describe  the  gentleman 
whom  you  saw  to-day.  There  is,  I  believe, 
an  old  saying  about  the  great  resemblance 
which  all  the  men  of  the  Hastings  family  bear 
to  each  other." 

Winifred  rose  to  go. 

"  I  must  not  stay  longer  now,"  she  said, 
**  or  papa  will  be  waiting  for  his  tea ;  but  I 
shall  come  in  to-morrow  and  bring  you  some  of 


my  little  ba&tam*8  eggs,  which  you  are  se 
fond  ot  I  never  feel  that  the  day  is  well 
spent  unless  I  have  seen  you." 

**Good-by,  dear  child,"  said  the  old  lady, 
kissing  her  fondly.  •*  God  bless  you,  and  give 
you  strength  to  rise  above  the  small  mortifi- 
cations and  troubles  that  we  are  all  subject  to 
here ! " 

Winifred  turned  homewards  with  a  lighter 
heart.  She  had  almost  forgotten  the  affront 
that  had  been  put  upon  her;  but  she  could  not 
forget  the  eager  look  of  admiration  that  had 
crossed  the  handsome  stranger's  face  as  he 
turned  to  look  at  her.  Without  doubt  he  was 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  owner  of  all  tho  property 
about,  —  of  the  very  wood  through  which  she 
was  even  then  passing  on  her  way  to  the 
Farm.  And  a  very  bright  smile  came  on  her 
lips  as  she  thought  how  near  he  lived,  and  that 
she  might  perhaps  see  him  sometimes  in  her 
walks.  It  would  be  some  relief  to  the  mo- 
notony of  her  life,  only  to  be  able  now  and  then 
to  gaze  on  a  handsome  face  like  hia. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

X   DRBAM   OF  FAIH  WOMBIT. 

A  WEKK  had  passed  since  Winifred's  ren- 
contre with  her  cousin,  but  she  had  neithei 
seen  nor  heard  anything  more  of  tho  supposed 
Mr.  Hastings.  But  she  had  not  forgotten 
him;  his  handsome  face  haunted  her  sleep, 
and  in  the  daytime  her  hands  would  ever  and 
anon  fall  idle  in  her  lap,  and  the  dreamy  eyes 
would  seem  to  see  his  eager  gaze  turned  upon 
her.  She  was  unusually  listless,  and  her 
father  remarked  it.  One  evening,  after  tea. 
he  said:  — 

'•My  dear,  yon  look  pale;  I  don't  think 
you've  boen  out  to-day." 

**No,  papa,  it  has  been  so  hot,"  answered 
Winified;  "but  I  shall  go  up  in  the  woods 
this  evening,  —  the  air  will  be  cooler  then. 
Won't  you  come  with  me?"  she  added,  plead- 
ingly ;  "do,  there's  a  dear  old  papa." 

"I  think  I  can  to-night,  dear;  I  had  an 
appointment  with  Farmer  Hayes,  but  he  sent 
word  this  afiemoon  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  come ;  so,  if  you'll  put  on  your  hat  at 
once,  we'll  be  off." 

Winifred  ran  to  equip  herself;  but  when 
she  came  down  again,  a  disappointment  was 
in  store  for  her.  In  spite  of  his  fears  to  .the 
contrary,  Mr.  Hayes  had  found  it  conveniem 
to  keep  the  appointment  with  Mr.  Eyre;  and 
as  it  related  to  business  which  wo  old  take  at 
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least  a  couple  of  honn  to  settle,  Winifred  was 
compelled  to  go  out  alooe.  She  called  her 
little  Scotch  terrier,  and  set  off  listlessly  fur 
her  walk ;  but  the  eycning  was  sultry,  and  she 
felt  no  inclination  to  -go  far.  She  made 
straight  for  the  woods,  and,  choosing  a  pic- 
turesque spot,  sat  down  to  rest.  An  opening 
had  been  cut  between  the  thick-growing  oaks 
and  beeches,  and  beyond,  ir  the  distance,  lay 
a  fertile  v&Uey  of  ripening  corn-fields  and 
thick,  luxuriant  hedges ;  around  her  grew  tall 
i'crns  and  fox-gloves  in  wild  abundance ;  and 
on  the  banks  tiny  scarlet  strawberries  nestled 
under  their  mass  of  green  leaves.  There  was 
no  sound  but  the  occasional  song  of  birds  and 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  as  an  adventurous 
squirrel  bounded  about  in  the  branches  over- 
head. 

Winifred  sat  gazing  out  on  to  the  scene  before 

her,  but  scarcely  seeing  it,  so  wrapt  was  she 

in    her    own     thoughts.      A    young     girl's 

thoughts  —  at  least,  those  who  have  any  soul 

nt  all — will  shape  themselves  into  romance, 

and  the  romance  must  needs  have  a  hero.    I 

i  believe  the  longing  for  love  and  admiration  to 

I  bo  an  absorbing  idea  with  very  young  girls.    It 

!  is  their  dream  to  have  lovers  at  their  feet,  to 

I  inspire  a  passion,  to  be  worshipped.     Is  there 

In  girl  of  sixteen  who  has  not  had  a  passionate 

!(onging  to  be  beautiful  and  admired? 

Winifred  desired  admiration  with  all  her 
heart ;  but  it  must  be  from  those  whose  rank 
r  qualities  would  make  it  worth  the  having. 
ISho  had  all  the  foolish,  natural  longings  of 
youth ;  the  desire  for  beauty,  for  wealth,  for 
position,  for  society,  for  all  those  things  that 
seem  to  them  the  essentials  of  life.  She  had 
hot  yet  gained  the  bitter  experience  that  comes 
too  soon  to  all;  the  discovery  that  when  we 
reach  our  hands  to  pluck  what  we  believe  to 
be  iho  best  gifts  the  world  contains  they  turn 
!o  dust  and  ashes  in  our  hands.  Thrice  happy 
Ihey  who  can  still  hope  and  believe,  who  have 
not  turned  away  heartsick  and  weary,  with 
the  oft-repeated  cry  on  their  lips,  "All  is 
vanity  !/* 

And  Winifred  looked  with  dreamy  eyes  on 
the  landscape  before  her,  and  thought  how 
riearly  she  would  like  to  live  in  London,  and 
be  one  of  the  gay  world,  and  go  to  Court, 
and  drive  in  the  Park,  and  be  courted  and 
admired,  and  do  all  that  fashionable  people 
:lid.  And  then  she  sighed,  nnd  thought  how 
far  removed  she  was  from  participation  in  the 
joys  of  her  Paradise  —  the  world,  A  few 
months  back  the  aunt  who  lived  in  London 
had  invited  her  to  spend  a  week,  and  she  had 
gone.  The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Randal 
lived    was    a    semi -detat bed,   stuccoed  resi- 
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denee,  in  a  very  new  and  glaring  district, 
and  the  establislmient  was  conducted  with  an 
attempt  at  gentility  which  grated  severely  on 
Winifred's  refinement.  Her  aunt,  a  good- 
natured  woman,  had  thought  to  give  her 
niece  a  treat,  and  had  taken  her  about  to  see 
all  the  sights,  and  Winifred  would  hare 
enjoyed  them  but  for  what  she  felt  to  be  f 
false  pride,  and  was  thoroughly  asliamed  of,  - 
her  dislike  to  riding  in  omnibuses. 

Winifred  had  gone  into  the  park,  and  been 
engrossed  with  that  sight  so  absorbing  to  a 
novice,  —  the  drive  in  the  season.  She  had 
stood  by  the  railings,  and  forgotten  that  she 
was  being  pushed  and  hustled  in  a  crowd,  the 
reverse  of  select,  in  the  enchanting  sight  that 
lay  before  her.  How  elegant  the  women  had 
seemed,  how  refined  the  men!(\vhat  luxury  to 
ride  in  those  magnificent  carriages,  how 
happy  their  listless,  indolent-looking  occu- 
pants must  bel]  It  was  a  sight  she  thought 
she  never  could  tire  of;  the  two  hours  she 
stood  there  seemed  to  her  like  ten  minutes, 
and  when  her  aunt  tapped  her  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  told  her  it  was  time  to  go,  she  could 
almost  have  cried  with  vexation.  Turning, 
they  left  the  brilliant  throng  bthind  them, 
and  then  Mrs.  Randal  hailed  a  passing  omni- 
bus, and  Winifred  mounted  into  the  vulgar, 
dusty  conveyance,  with  a  chafing  heart  at  the 
humbleness  of  her  position. 

All  this  she  recollected  to-night  in  her 
musings,  and  then  her  mind  turned  to  its 
favorite  theme.  Ah  I  she  thought,  what  a 
glorious  existence  to  have  been  a  queen  in 
society!  to  have  been  adored  by  a  thousand 
lovers  for  one's  wit,  or  beauty,  or  grace! 
How  happy  must  those  women  have  been  who 
by  the  sole  empire  of  their  charms  could 
sway  thousands  to  their  will!  A  Helen  of 
Troy,  for  whose  glorious  beauty  so  many  had 
been  content  to  die,  to  protect  whose  name 
and  honor  princes  had  leagued  together;  an 
Aspasia,  who  had  numbered  Soerates  amongst 
her  pupils,  who  could  charm  the  stern  Peri- 
cles to  her  every  whim,  had  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  Athens,  and  formed  its  most  brilliant 
orators.  A  Kinon  dc  I'Enclos,  whose  wit  and 
beauty  was  of  such  rare  order,  that  even  the- 
well-bom  and  virtuous  of  her  own  sex,  toler- 
ating her  frailty,  had  sought  her  friendship; 
whom  the  savans  of  the  day  had  consulted  on 
their  works,  —  Scarron  on  his  romances,  St. 
Evrcmont  on  his  poems,  Molicre  on  his  come  • 
dies,  Fontenelle  on  his  dialogues,  and  Roche- 
foucault  on  his  maxims;  an  Il3rpatia,  whos<i 
virtues,  learning,  and  beauty  had  charmed  all 
the  great  and  learned  men  of  Alexandria, 
until  Cyril,  the  haughty  priest,  waxing  jeal- 
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ons  of  her  power,  had  caused  her  to  be 
barbarously  murdered;  a  Marguerite  of 
Valois,  a  R^camieri  an  Anne  Bolejiii  a  Main- 
kenon. 

"But  then,"  reflected  Winifred,  <*niadame 
says  that  nearly  all  those  women  were  more 
dr  less  wicked,  and  it  ia  not  well  to  wish  to  be 
ttkc  them.  But  I  should  not  care  to  have 
been  De  Stael ;  she  was  so  coarse,  and  plain, 
and  clumsy.  Fancy  having  it  said  of  one  as 
of  her,  when  she  mounted  a  pedestal  as  an 
antique  figure,  regardless  of  her  large  feet, 
'  Voilh  un  vilain  pied  de  Stael!  *  I  should 
not  care  to  have  been  a  Sevign6,  a  Hannah 
More,  a  Jlcmans,  or  a  Genlis,  and  madamc 
says  they  were  much  more  estimable.  After 
all,  though,  it  was  not  all  triumph  and  happi- 
ness with  my  beauties.  "What  remorse  Helen 
must  have  suffered  for  the  slain  thousands 
before  she  died,  strangled  by  the  order  of  the 
revengeful  Polyxol  Aspasia  must  have  felt 
m.nny  n  keen  regret  for  the  baneful  influence 
her  relations  with  Pericles  cast  overA:hcns; 
and  how  could  De  TEnclos  have  survived  the 
horror  of  her  Fon's  death  ?  Hypatia  had  been 
as  good  as  beautiful,  but  she  had  died  a  hor- 
rible death.  Marguerite  de  Valois  must  have 
been  bitterly  angered  by  her  husband's  indif- 
fer(  nee  r.nd  preference  for  Gabriellc  d'Estr6es. 
Anne  Boleyn  was  the  victim  of  a  tyrant's 
jealousy ;  and  Madame  de  Mnintenon's  regret 
for  her  ingratitude  to  Do  Montespan  embit- 
tered the  whole  of  her  after  lite ;  even  R6ca- 
mier's  very  beauty  caused  her  troubles  by  cx- 
cit  ing  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon.  And  so,  per- 
haps, after  all,*'  concluded  Winifred,  with  a 
sigh,  "it  is  better  to  live  ignobly  in  obscurity 
than  to  rise  to  the  altitude  of  triumphs  which 
must  be  followed  by  the  depths  of  despair.  ^ 
think  I  could  be  content  to  have  only  one 
lover;  but  then  he  must  be  something  I  could 
look  up  to  and  admire  —  almost  worship  —  not 
a  clumsy  young  farmer  like  Mr.  Tom  Fcnner. 
How  can  papa  tolerate  his  foolish,  ill-bred 
jests,  and  praise  him  when  he  is  gone?  I 
wonder  if  I  lived  here  for  years  to  come,  never 
seeing  or  speaking  to  a  well-bred  man,  until  I 
became  heartlcf's,  and  hopeless,  and  weaxy  of 
my  life  —  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Fenncr?  I  wonder  if. I  should  degenerate 
into  a  commonplace  housewife,  and  look  after 
the  pigs  and  poultry,  and  make  the  butter,  and 
sit  with  him  while  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
drank  his  gin  and  water  of  a  night,  taking  no 
heed  of  the  horrible  stable  smell  on  his 
clothes  ?> 

Winifred's  speculations  were  suddenly  cut 
«hort  by  a  yap  from  her  terrier,  and  turning 


sharply  round,  she  beheM  her  little  companion 
rolling  over  and  over  down  the  bank  under  the 
sudden  and  unprovoked  assault  cf  a  huge 
mastiff.  She  uttered  a  little  cry  of  fright,  and 
sprang  to  the  rescue,  when  she  heard  a  crash- 
ing of  the  branches  at  her  side,  a  sharp,  *'  To 
heel,  Hollo  I "  from  a  man's  voice,  and  the 
third  occupant  of  Mrs.  Champion's  barouche 
stood  before  her.  A  sudden  recognition,  a 
hasty  apology,  and  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
hat  in  hand,  with  the  same  expression  of  ad- 
miration in  his  eyes  that  she  had  seen  there 
before.  There  was  a  pause,  daring  which  the 
startled  Winifred  blushed,  and  felt  painfully 
confused. 

*'  I  fear  my  dog  has  alarmed  you,"  said  the 
stranger,  at  last;  **  he  is  ratlier  wont  to  be  ag- 
gressive to  his  species,  particularly  in  this 
wood,  of  which  he  is  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  sole  monarch." 

**  Then  I  fear  wo  are  trespassers,"  Winifred 
found  courage  to  answer;  "but  we  have  al- 
ways been  allowed  to  walk  here,  and  —  " 

'*I  Fhall  indeed  be  sorry  if  our  rudeness 
and  inhospitality  should  drive  you  away," 
laughed  the  stranger.  **  I  beg  you  will  always, 
both  for  you:  self  and  friends,  corsider  you  are 
entitled  to  a  free  right  of  way  over  any  and 
every  part  of  ray  possessions." 

Winifred  thanked  him  and  would  have 
turned  away,  but  he  lingered ;  and  there  waa 
such  a  charm  to  her  in  the  presence  of  this 
refined,  aristocratic- looking  man,  that  she  felt 
no  inclination  to  break  rudely  away  from  him. 

**You  are  Mr.  Hastings,  then?"  fhe  said 
interrogatively. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied.  *'  I  have  come  back  at 
last  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  home  after  my\ 
long  absence.  I  almost  fancied  at  one  time  1 
that  I  could  never  weary  of  travel  and  new , 
scenes,  but  at  last  the  home-sickness  which ! 
they  say  must  come  to  every  one,  sooner  ory 
latcT,  attacked  me,  and  I  longed  for  £ngla9d 
and  Ilazell  Court." 

'*  And  your  home  is  so  beautiful !"  ventured 
Winifred,  looking  up  at  him;  "how  gladyoa 
must  be  to  get  back  to  it !  '* 

"I  think  I  was  pleased,"  Mr.  Hastings 
an«5wered;  "home-life  seemed  to  rest  every 
sense  after  the  constant  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  foreign  travel.  But  I  could  not  settle  down 
all  at  once  to  its  unvarying  monotony,  so  I 
have  been  testing  the  pleasures  of  another 
London  season." 

"You  have  been  in  London  during  the  sea- 
son ?  —  how  I  envy  you !  "  sighed  Winifred. 

Mr.  Hastings  smiled. 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant,  idle,  unsatisfactory 
way  of  beguiling  time  •    life  in  London ;  and  I 
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can  eympathize  more  with  a  woman's  Ioto  of 
it  than  a  man's.  I  must  confess,  though ,  that 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  last  season ;  perhaps 
because  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  spent  a  spring 
In  London.  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  a 
charm  there  is  in  the  society  of  Englishwomen 
when  you  have  been  away  from  your  country 
for  some  time." 

**I  thought  Frenchwomen's  powers  of 
charming  were  far  beyond  those  of  our  country- 
women ?  "  ventured  WinifVed. 

"Their  powers  of  chdrming,  but  not  their 
real  charm,"  answered  Mr.  Hastings,  a  little 
surprised  at  such  a  remark  from  a  g^rl  he  had 
been  told  was  only  a  farmer's  daughter, 
**  There  is  no  one,  to  my  taste,  at  least,  com- 


parable to  a  refined  Englishwoman.    French^  opinion  so  freely 


women  are  brilliant  in  conversation  and  won- 
derful tacticians,  but  they  arc  intrigante  and 
insincere.  Germans  arc  well-educated  and 
accomplished,' but  they  are  dull  and  heavy. 
Italians  are  too  languid  and  sleepy  for  my 
taste,  and  Spaniards  are  uneducated,  frivolous, 
and  revengeful.  A  well-bred  Englishwoman 
combines  all  the  charms  of  other  nations  with- 
out their  disadvantages.  Their  reserve,  or, 
as  foreigners  call  it,  prudery,  is  one  of  their 
greatest  attractions  in  my  eyes.  You  see," 
he  added,  laugliing,  *fmy  long  stay  abroad 
has  not  robbed  me  of  all  my  insular  predilej>^ 
tions." 

**  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  'see  m  much 
of  the  outer  world,"  Winifred  said,  timidly ; 
**  it  must  give  one  such  broad  views  of  tilings 
and  people,  and  stamp  out  one's  petty,  in- 
tolerant thoughts  and  narrow  prejudices.** 

Mr.  Hastings  was  still  more  surprised  by 
this  last  remark  of  his  companion's,  but  he 
was  far  too  well-bred  to  allow  his  thoughts  to 
appear.    He  remarked  quietly  :  — 

**  You  seem  to  have  considered  these  things 
more  than  young  ladies  are  apt  to  do.** 

Winifred  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  him  before 
she  spoke  again,  to  be  quite  sure  that  her 
companion  was  not  laughing  at  her.  But  no, 
—  there  was  nothing  further  than  a  look  of 
grave,  well-bred  interest  on  his  face,  and  she 
felt  more  courage  to  reply. 

"  I  dare  say  my  ideas  may  seem  a  little  old- 
fashioned,**  she  said,  with  a  slight  increase  of 
color,  "  but  I  do  not  know  any  girls  of  my 
own  age,  and  I  read  a  great  deal.  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  the  country,  and  have  no 
experience  of  my  own ;  but  my  books  tell  me 
how  the  sight  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
enlarges  the  mind,  and  thatfa  man  who  has 
lived  the  stirring  life  of  great  cities,  and 
itudie<l  the  works  of  art  and  nature,  must  be 


more  generous-minded  and  tolerant  in  con- 
sequence.**) 

She  was  so  eager,  so  animated  in  her  manner 
as  she  uttered  the  last  few  words,  that  her 
large  eyes  sparkled  and  kindled  until  her  face 
looked  almost  lovely. 

"  There  is  no  beauty  like  that  which  ex- 
pression gives,"  thought  Mr.  Hastings,  as  he 
looked  with  keen  interest  at  the  bright,  young 
face.  Winifred  saw  his  glance,  but  did  not 
understand  it,  and  a  sudden  fear  seized  her 
that  she  had  been  over-bold  in  speaking  her 
thoughts  so  openly. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  suddenly. 
''I  forgot  for  the  moment  tliat  my  acquaint- 
ance with  you  did  not  warrant  my  giving  my 


"Indeed!"  he  answered  eagerly;  "I  es- 
teem it  a  gn^at  compliment  that  you  should 
be  able  so  soon  to  forget  I  was  a  stranger  to 
you." 

**I  must  be  going,"  Winifred  uttered 
hastily,  "it  is  getting  late," 

He  turned  to  accompany  her,  but  she  bowed 
with  an  air  of  decision,  saying :  — 

"  My  path  leads  away  from  Hazell  Court." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  lingering  a  moment, 
*  *  that  my  presence  to-night  will  not  tend  to 
frighten  you  away  from  these  woods  for  the 
future.  May  I  rely  on  your  making  use  of 
them  as  usual?" 

She  thanked  him  again,  and,  bowing,  turned 
away.  He  stood  hat  in  hand  before  her  as  he 
might  have  done  to  a  princess;  and  as  she 
went  on  her  way  homo,  he  gazed  after  her 
slight,  graceftil  form  with  a  look  of  tender 
admiration  such  as  might  have  befitted  a  man 
who  watched  the  woman  he  loved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ehrol  hasttvos. 

Errol  St.  Georgb  Hastings  was  the 
last  and  sole  representative  of  a  very  old 
family.  They  did  not  trace  their  descent 
from  the  Norman  Bastard;  they  were  far 
too  proud  of  their  Saxon  lineage  for  that. 
The  simple  title  of  esquire  they  boasted  was 
far  more  to  them  than  a  mushroom  earldom 
or  marquisate;  they  had  been  gentle  for 
centuries,  when  the  forefathers  of  many  now 
high  in  rank  had  dwelt  in  humble  obscurity. 
The  Hastingses  had  remained  stanch  to  Coeui 
de  Lion  when  John  usurped  his  throne ;  one 
of  them  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Black 
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Piince  at  Cr^*y;  another  had  died  in. the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  j  they  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  Stuart  and  his  son,  and 
during  Cromwell's  reign  been  deprived  of 
their  house  and  lands ;  in  short,  they  had  been 
mixed  up  in  almost  every  political  trouble 
tluit  had  distracted  England. 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  tho  men  had 
always  borne  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
o.her;  there  was  hardly  a  portrait  in  the  long 
p'cture-gallcry  at  Hazell  Court  in  which  the 
gold -colored  hair^nd  dark  blue  eyes  were 
not  reproduced.  (Tlic  Hastingses  were  brave, 
l'.:ind.'Ome,  generous,  gallant  men,  but  an 
indomitable  pride  was  their  chief  charac- 
teristic; it  had  been  fostered  from  time  to 
time  by  intermarriage  with  noble  families, 
and  had  seemed  almost  to  grow  and  increase 
with  every  generation.  A  Hastings  had  never 
been  known  to  marry  beneath  him ;  there  had 
been  wild  stories  of  their  loves  and  gallantries, 
but  there  was  never  yet  a  woman  who  could 
accuse  a  Hastings  of  betraying  her  by  a  false 
promise.  It  was  a  compact  from  father  to 
son  that  the  social  position  and  dig^iity  of  the 
family  should  be  kept  up  by  marrying  a 
woman  of  good  birthy 

Errol  Hastings*  mother  had  been  the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  who  was  quite  content  to 
see  her  the  wife  of  Hastings  of  Hazell  Court. 
She  had  been  a  beauty,  and  died  young, — 
some  said  of  gfrief,  because  sho  could  not  win 
the  love  of  her  handsome  husband. 

St.  George  Hastings,  tho  father  of  the 
present  man,  had  been  dead  four  years.  The 
last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  con- 
stantly ailing,  and  obliged  to  live  abroad, 
and  his  son,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  scarcely  ever  left  him.  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Errol  Hastings  when  his  father 
died ;  for  a  time  ho  was  almost  inconsolable, 
and  until  the  commencement  of  Inrt  year,  he 
liad  never  gone  into  English  society.  Very 
Iinndsome,  very  proud,  very  accomplished,  he 
was  adored  by  women;  and  there  was  a 
tender  deference  in  his  manner  towards  them 
which  could  not  fail  to  win  their  regard.  A 
woman  must  indeed  have  been  critical  who 
could  deny  admiration  to  his  stalwart  strength, 
liis  line  features  and  expressive  eyes,  so 
proud  in  their  defiance,  so  tender  in  their  love. 
■  A  surer  way  still  to  his  success  with  the  fair 
sex  was  his  perfection  in  all  athletic  exercises. 
Women  always  admire  a  man  who  can  hunt, 
and  shoot,  and  swim,  and  skate,  aud  leap,  and 
fence,  and  box,''  Ho  had  a  fine  estate  and 
income  too,  so  that  altogi^rher  Errol  Hastings 
was  a  most  desirable  parti.  All  the  pretty 
women  in  London  had  mado  much  cf  him  tiiih 


season,  and  he  had  been  courteous,  and 
charming  and  complimentary  in  return :  still 
none  of  them  could  flatter  themselves  that 
they  had  made  a  decided  impression. 

Miss  Champion  seemed  to  have  attracted 
him  the  most  powerfully,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally allowed  that  she  had  tho  best  chance,  as 
Hurst  Manor  and  Hazell  Court  lay  near 
together  and  the  quiet  time  in  the  country 
after  a  gay  season  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  the  most  dangerous  fascinations.  ^ 

Errol  Hastings  did  admire  Flora  Champion 
greatly;  he  liked  her  haughty  manner,  her 
sparkling  gaycty,  and  disdainful  imi>erti- 
nence,  —  it  was  so  widely  removed  from  the 
commonplace  of  ordinary  women.  I  cannot 
venture  to  say  that  he  had  any  seriou? 
thoughts  of  proposing  to  her,  but  I  know  the 
reflection  had  crossed  his  mind  that  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  have  snch  a  woman  sit  rt 
the  head  of  his  table  and  entertain  his  guests. 
But  as  Errol  Hastings  turned  homewards  to 
dinner  on  the  night  of  his  rencontre  with 
Winifred,  a  nearer  and  fresher  image  blotted 
Flora  Champion  from  his  memory. 

**  What  a  charming  creature!"  he  thought, 
"what  divine  cyesf  —  what  a  ft'ank,  gr.tcoful 
manner  I  If  I  had  not  known  to  the  contrary, 
I  could  have  *worn  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
nobleman,  v^^'ith  that  face  and  that  hlgh^^bred 
air,  she  might  pass  muster  with  the  proudest 
woman  in  London.  I  can  scarcely  tell  why, 
but  I  feel  at  this  moment  1  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  to  know  she  was  well-born, 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  a  simple  count-v 
farmer.  Where  on  earth  has  she  got  that 
look  of  breeding  from?  She  must  ha\-e  had 
fomething  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
country  schooling  to  talk  in  the  way  she  does 
I  wonder  if  she  heard  Miss  Champion's  re- 
mark that  night?  —  it  was  not  in  the  best 
taste,  certainly,  and  it  ^emed  to  me  she 
blushed  as  she  turned  away.^ 

This  soliloquy  brought  hfm  to  Hazell  Court.  1 
It  is  not  too  dark  yet  for  us  to  look  at  it.  It 
was  a  large,  handsome,  castellated  buildin:; 
of  gray  stone,  with  spacious  wings  built  out 
on  either  side.  The  latter  wero  recent  addi- 
tions, and  contained  the  ball-room,  bilHai-d, 
and  smoking  rooms.  A  broad -terraced  drive 
led  up  to  the  massive  oak  door-way,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  for  the  resist- 
ance of  a  battering-ram ;  and  befo^  the  ter- 
race lay  the  luxuriant  woods,  through  which 
vistas  had  been  cut,  disclosing  magniflcert 
views  in  the  distance.  There  were  beautiful 
flower-gardens  behind,  but  Mr.  Hasting? 
would  not  allow  a  single  flower  in  the  f'-ont, 
declaring  it  destn.yed  the  g|M|l^r  of  th« 
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Aspect.  All  the  pleasant  morning-rooms 
looked  out  on  to  the  back,  so  that  the  loss  of 
color  in  f^ont  was  scarcely  felt  The  magnifi- 
cent banqueting-hall  and  picture-galleries 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  front,  and 
over  them  were  the  old-fashioned  tapestried 
bed-chambers,  veiy  rarely  used  now.  The 
drawing-room,  the  charming  bay-windowed 
sitting-rooms,  and  all  the  bed-rooms  in  use 
lay  the  other  side,  and  looked  out  over  green 
lawns  and  shrubberies,  over  rose-gardens  and 
brilliant  flower-beds,  to  the  lovely  country 
beyond,  bounded  by  high  green  hills. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  visited  HazcU  Court 
after  his  long  absence,  he  was  struck  by  the 
dingy  sombrcncss  of  the  draperies  and  furni- 
ture. The  old  part  of  the  house  he  would  not 
allow  to  be  interfered  with,  but  all  the  modern 
and  habitable  rooms  he  caused  to  be  com- 
pletely transformed.  There  were  three  morn- 
ing-rooms leading  one  into  the  other ;  one  had 
rose-colored  silk  fittings,  the  second  blue,  and 
the  third  was  a  perfect  rest  to  the  eyes,  with 
its  soil  shaded  green.  Away  in  the  west 
wing,  commanding  the  finest  view,  was  his 
own  particular  haunt,  fitted  up  with  every 
luxury.  Silk  curtains  hung  from  the  walls, 
sun-blinds  shaded  the  windows  without  con- 
cealing the  view,  and  all  about  the  room  were 
soft  couches  ancl  chairs,  which  would  have 
seemed  almost  as  wonderful  to  our  grand- 
fathers as  the  discovery  of  steam. 

Errol  Hastings  was  undeniably  Sybarite  by 
nature,  although  he  could  be  hardy  and  in- 
different to  personal  comfort  on  occasion. 
His  luxurious  habits  had  been  fostered  by  a 
sojourn  in  the  East,  and  his  wealth  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  tastes  to  their  utmost  extent. 
He  had  a  passion  for  pictures,  but  not  for  col- 
lecting them. 

**I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Hastings,"  a  lady 
said  to  him  in  Bome,  "  that  you,  who  are  such 
a  haunter  of  galleries,  are  not  possessed  by 
that  mnnla  for  buying  wliich  attacks  most  of 
your  countrymen." 

**  My  dear  countess,"  answered  Hastings, 
laughing,  "it  is  because  the  labor  would  be 
too  Herculean.  I  have  seen  all  the  wonder- 
ful pictures  in  the  world,  and  the  few  indif- 
ferent-copies  of  the  old  masters  I  should  be 
able  to  get  together  would  scarcely  seem  to 
me  worth  the  having.  No,  I  am  quite  content 
that  the  gems  which  afford  me  such  de- 
light should  remain  in  the  possession  of  others, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  deny  me  the  privilege 
of  admiring  them.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
a  very  fair  collection  of  art  at  HazcU  Court ; 
three  of  my  ancestors  were  connoisseurs ;  but 
it  almost  makes  roe  laugh  when  I  think  of  the 


people  who  come  miles  to  see  what  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  Hazell  Galleiy.  Why,  I 
have  seen  the  master-pieces  of  all  the  great 
painters  who  ever  lived :  of  Rafiaelle,  Michel 
Angelo,  Titian,  Annibale  Caracci,  and  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci,  at  Bologna;  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoret,  Correggio,  Rembrandt,  Lucca  Gior- 
dano, Giulio  Romano,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Guide,  Salvator  Rosa,  Giorgione,  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  Foussin,  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun,  Voct, 
and  more,  whose  names  are  as  familiar  to  you 
as  to  me.  I  have*  admired  the  battle-pieces 
of  Bourguinon;  the  French  gallantries  of 
Watteau ;  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine ; 
the  sea- views  of  Vandervelde ;  and  the  hunt- 
ing bits  of  Wouverman ;  and  after  all  that, 
mndame,  I  am  scarcely  likely  to  attempt  what, 
with  the  devotion  of  a  life-time,  and  the  riches 
of  a  Crcesus,  must,  after  all,  be  but  a  puny 
success." 

"I  admire  your  sense,"  laughed  the 
countess;  **  but  if  all  your  countrymen  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  we  Italians  should  miss 
the  golden  harvest  we  reap  of  their  credulity 
and  ignorance.  It  is  enough,  generally,  to 
swear  by  all  the  saints  to  an  Englishman  that 
a  painting  is  genuine,  and  he  will  walk  off" 
confidently  with  the  most  glaring  deception, 
leaving  his  gold  in  iu  place." 

But  if  Mr.  Hastings  looked  somewhat  super- 
ciliously on  the  works  of  art  which  his  fore- 
fathers had  labored  to  bring  together,  he 
had  a  very  great  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  paintings  which  hung  in  the  portrait- 
gallery.  Many  a  morning  he  spent  there,  in 
the  company  of  his  ancestors.  There  were 
stiflf-looking  portraits  by  Holbein;  a  grave 
courtier  by  Vandyck;  the  beautiful  affected 
women  of  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  there  were  Mytcns', 
Velasquez',  Knellers,  Gainsboroughs,  Rey- 
nolds*, and  Laurences ;  and  there  was  a  por- 
trait of  every  Hastings  for  centuries  back. 
Nearly  all  the  men  were  fair-haired  and 
blue-cycd,  and,  curiously  enough,  many  of 
the  women  were  dark.  There  were  two 
portraits  before  which  Errol  Hastings  sj»ent 
many  an  hour,  —  those  of  his  father  and 
mother.  St.  George  Hastings  looked  very 
handsome  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards ;  and 
his  wife  was  beautiful  and  winning,  ye«  withal 
very  sad. 

**Is  it  possible,"  he  often  thought,  "that 
my  father  could  be  indifferent  to  such  a  lovely, 
gentle-looking  woman  as  that  ?  " 

He  did  not  know  the  story  then  which  he 
learnt  afterwards. 

During  the  time  w©  have  occupied  by  this 
digression,  Mr.  Hastings  had  proceeded  to  his 
room  in  the  west  wing,  and  rung  for  dinner. 
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It  wa<  a  Teiy  rare  occurrence  for  him  to  be 
alone,  —  he  was  not  particularly  enamored 
of  solitude ;  but  to-night  he  felt  no  chagrin 
at  being  without  a  companion. 

**  Lctsom,"  he  said  to  the  old  butler,  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  his  father, 
and  always  waited  on  Errol  himself  when  he 
was  alone,  "  are  people  generally  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  woods  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  I  believe  not,"  responded  the 
old  man;  *'  leastways,  not  as  a  rule.  There's 
some  as  Hawkins  lets  through  at  times,  but  I 
don't  know  of  any  one  he  has  given  a  free 
pass  to  except  pretty  Miss  Eyre." 

"Miss  Eyre  I  who  is  she?"  inquired  Mr. 
Hastings,  half  suspecting. 

'*  Well,  sir,  she's  the  daughter  of  Farmer 
Eyre,  who  holds  some  of  your  land;  but  she's 
quite  a  lady  for  all  that,  and,  I  believe,  ac- 
complished too,  for  she's  been  brought  up 
by  the  old  French  madame  who  liyes 
hard  by  here." 

"A  French  lady?"  said  Errol,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  old  butler. 
"Monty loo  I  think  her  name  is,  but  they 
always  call  her  madame,  abo-it  here.  I  liave 
heard  say  she  was  governess  up  at  Sir  How- 
ard's, and  that  he  pensioned  her  ofl';  but  that 
must  be  a  power  of  years  ago  now." 

"  And  this  Miss  Eyre  is  pretty,  you  say?^' 
asked  Mr.  Hastings. 

"Ah,  indeed,  sir,  she  is  that ;  and  very 
kind-hearted,  too,  for  all  they  call  her  so  high 
and  mighty.  Hawkins  told  me  she  used  to 
go  and  sit  and  read  to  his  old  mother  by  the 
hour  together,  until  the  poor  old  creature 
died,  Inst  May.  Why,  there's  nothing  as 
Hawkins  wouldn't  do  for  her.  Says  he  to  me, 
*  I'd  die  for  her  willing,  that  I  would ;  and  if  it 
could  do  her  good,  I'd  lie  down  and  let  her 
wipe  her  «hocs  upon  me.*  I  beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Errol,"  concluded  the  old  man,  abruptly ; 
"I  had  nr  business  to  be  talking  such  non- 
sense before  you, — you'll  excuse  it,  I  hope, 
sir?" 

"Excuse  you?"  laughed  Errol,  "why,  I 
am  a  rt-gular  old  woman  for  gossip.  I  was 
quite  interested." 

Mr.  IJasiings  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
puttir  ^5  people  at  their  ease,  -cjlis  manner  was 
always  gentle  and  polite  to  his  inferiors,  but 
they  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  a 
liberty  with  liim  as  of  teasing  an  uncaged 
lion.  But  Letsom,  having  outraged  liis  own 
sensf:  of  fropriety,  was  not  to  be  induced  into 
giving  rttiher  particulars  about  Mi«s  Eyrey 
Had  he  »nly  done  so  that  night,  and  told  hfs 
master  the    story    of  Winifred's    birth    and 


parentage,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  I  should 
probably  not  have  had  occasion  to  write  this 
book.  But  he  remained  silent,  and  was  more 
than  ever  deferential  to  Mr.  Errol,  as  he' 
persisted  in  calling  him ;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing concluded  his  solitary  repast,  threw  him- 
self into  a  lounging-chair  and  betook  himself 
to  the  enjoyment  of  ^  French  noveL  Weary- 
ing after  a  while  of  the  purposeless  intrigues 
and  nauseating  sentimentality,  he  flung  the 
book  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  started 
up,  whistled  his  dogs,  and  went  out  to  exgoy  a 
fresh  cig^  on  the  broad  terrace  in  the  moon 
lighty 


CHAPTER  VI. 

▲  VISIT  TO   BAZELL  GOUBTk 

In  a  very  elegant  drawing-room,  wltn 
French  windows  to  the  ground,  leading  on  to 
a  velvet  sward  gemmed  with  flowers,  sat  Mrs. 
Champion  and  her  daughter.  The  mother 
was  employed  on  an  elaborate  piece  of  wool- 
work, while  Miss  Champion,  half  reclined 
upon  her  silken  couch,  seemed  to  have  been 
reading  the  book  she  held  in  her  listless 
hands.  She  looked  up  from  it  to  answer  her 
mother's  interrogatory. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Hastings  will  be  here 
this  afternoon.  Flora?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,  mamma;  Reginald  has 
gone  over  to  the  Court  to  lunch,  and  look  at 
some  new  horses,  and  he  said  he  chould 
probably  bring  Mr.  Hastings  back  to  din- 
ner." 

"He  is  very  handsome,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Champion. 

Flora  assented. 

"And  rich,"  added  the  mother. 

Miss  Champion  again  acquiesced. 

"  Indisputabl}'  the  best  match  in  the 
county,"  continued  Mrs.  Champion. 

"  Except  Evelyn  Vane,"  remarked  Flora. 

"Evelyn  Vane?"    echoed  her  mother, - 
"Evelyn   Vane  has  nothing  until  his  father 
dies ;  and  even  when  he  becomes  Lord  Lan- 
cing, his  income  will  not  be  much  more  than 
half  that  of  Mr.  Hastings." 

"But  there  is  the  title,"' said  Miss  Cham- 
pion. "Lord  Lancing  cannot  last  muck 
longer,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  title,  even 
if  I  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  half  the  income." 

Which  was  not  true,  for  Flora  Champion 
was  rather  in  love  with  Errol  Hastings,  and 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  Honorable  Evelyn 
Vane.  She  and  her  mofher  were  much 
attached  to  each  others  ^1^ least,  as  much  u 
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«r88  pouible  for  two  such  selfish  and  indif- 
ferent UKtures  to  be, — and  they  were  wont  to 
indulge  in  mntnal  confidences.  Flora  made 
Mrs.  Champion  the  confidante  of  her  love 
aflfairs,  and  Mrs.  Champion  did  eycrything  to 
further  them.  She  was  wonderftilly  proud  of 
her  elegant,  golden-haired'daughter,  and  very 
anxious  to  see  her  what  she  would  have 
called  well  established.  It  was  a  matter  of 
some  solicitude,  for  Miss  Champion  was 
twenty,  and  had  been  out  two  seasons.  At 
this  moment  Keginald  Champion,  the  only  son 
and  brother,  entered  the  room. 

**  Have  you  just  returned  from  the  Court?  " 
inquired  his  mother. 

*'  Yes !  Hastings  left  me  at  the  door  not  five 
minutes  ago." 

**  I  thought  he  was  going  to  dine  here?  " 

**I  thought  so  too;  but  I  suppose  he 
changed  his  mind,  for  when  he  arrived  here, 
and  I  pressed  him  to  come  in,  ho  declared  he 
had  a  previous  engagement,  which  lie  hud 
quite  forgotten  when  he  accepted  my  invita- 
tion. It  was  all  a  lie,  though,  I  could  sec ; 
but  I  think  I  know  what  the  counter  attraction 
was." 

**  Indeed  I "  said  Flora,  disdainfully,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time;  **and  may  we  inquire 
the  result  of  your  penetration  ?  " 

**  It  is  nothing  that  will  please  you,  Flo,  I 
can  tell  you." 

**  Then  perhaps  you  had  better  keep  your 
agreeable  intelligence  to  yourself,"  returned 
Miss  Champion. 

".Certainly,"  acquiesced  her  brother. 

"Don't  be  provoking,  Reginald!"  uttered 
his  mother,  sharply;  "tell  us  at  once  what 
3rou  mean." 

"  Ah !  I  tliought  you  were  both  dying  to 
know,"  laughed  Ueginald;  "and  I  suppose  I 
must  gratify  your  lawful  curiosity.  Shall  I 
begin  at  the  beginning?  " 

"  Wherever  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion, coldly- 

"  Very  well,  then.  I  went  over  to  lunch 
with  Hastings,  as  you  know,  and  aftnr  lunch 
wc  had  a  game  of  billiards,  and  then  went 
Into  the  srtables  to  look  at  the  horses.  And, 
by  Jove  I  such  horses  too !  He  has  the  liand- 
•omest  pair  of  bright  chestnuts  I  ever  saw, 
—  matched  ^o  a  hair,  —  three  perfect  hunters, 
and  three  thorough-bred  bays  and  a  roan  for 
his  four-in-hand,  besides  three  or  four  saddle 
horses.  And  he  has  promised  to  let  me 
handle  the  ribbons,"  continued  Reginald,  with 
entlxupiasm,  "and  that  I  shall  tool  his  team 
down  the  drive  next  season  as  often  as  I  like. 
Oh,  ht!'s  a  glorious  good  fellow,  I  can  tell 
you !    I  don't  wonder  a  bit  at  all  the  women 


falling  in  love  with  him  -  by  Gad  I  you  know 
he's  a  princely  fellow." 

"  But  to  come  to  your  stoiy,"  hiterrupted 
his  mother,  quietly. 

"Story?  —  what  story?"  said  Reginald. 
"Oh!  ah,  to  be  sure,  I  recollect  Well, 
after  we  had  left  the  stables,  and  smoked  and 
chatted  a  bit,  he  ordered  the  chestnuts  round, 
and  we  started  to  come  over  here.  By  Joe  I 
how  those  horses  did  fret,  and  prance,  and 
rear  I  But  he  took  it  as  coolly  as  possible, 
and  soothed  and  quieted  them,  until  they 
went  off  like  lambs.  They  continued  veiy 
quiet  for  about  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a 
gate  wliere  a  girl  was  standing,  and  then 
they  shied  and  reared  again,  until  I  thought 
they  would  have  upset  us  in  the  ditch.  But 
Hastings  was  not  a  bit  disconcerted ;  he  held 
the  reins  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  girl  as  if  she  had  been 
an  empress.  She  was  so  graceful,  and  had 
such  lovely  eyes,  I  was  anxious  to  know  who 
she  could  be,  and  asked  him.  Guess,  Flo, 
who  it  was." 

"How  should  I  know?"  answered  his 
sister,  pettislily.  "  How  provoking  you 
are  I " 

**  Well,  then,  it  was  our  cousin.  Miss  Eyre; 
and  I  can  tell  you  she  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  either.  I  could  see  how  much  he 
admired  her,  and  was  just  going  to  tell  him 
of  our  connection  with  her,  when  the  chest- 
nuts boltpd,  and,  by  the  time  he  got  them  in 
hand  again,  it  had  gone  out  of  my  mind. 
However,  the  information  will  keep  till 
another  lime." 

*'  Reginald  I  "  cried  his  sister,  white  to  the 
lips  with  rage,  --you  will  not  dare  to  tell 
him  that  low-born  gicl  is  related  to  us? — you 
will  not  dare?" 

*'  Reginald  knows  better  than  to  do  any- 
thing so  foolish,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Champion. 
"  But  in  case  you  should  be  tempted  to  do' 
so,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  son,  "  remem- 
ber that  not  a  tithe  of  that  five  hundred 
pounds  I  promised  you  for  your  last  season's 
debts  shall  pass  inio  your  hands." 

*'  Oh !  very  well,  that's  enough,"  responded 
Reginald,  sulkily.  "  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  Flo,  —  I  believe  he's  tremendously  cut 
with  that  girl,  and  that  he's  gone  off  after  her 
now." 

And  having  uttered  this  remark  with  the 
amiable  intentio*i  of  annoying  his  sister,  he 
proceeded  to  quit  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

"I  think  Reginald  gets  more  unbearable 
every  day,"  exclaimed  Flora,  angrily.    ,^vi{g 

"  Twenty-one    is    not   generally  a    vQijf 
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Agreeable  age  in  a  yoimg  man,**  remarked  her 
mother,  who  was  not  so  devoted  to  him  as 
mothers  generally  are  to  only  sons.  ''  They 
are  boys  without  youthfulness,  and  men  with- 
out discretion." 

Which  was  very  true,  as  far  as  that  gentle- 
man was  concerned.  He  was  unamiable, 
conceited,  and  impertinent,  with  un  over- 
weening sense  of  his  own  importance,  as 
prospective  heir  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  baro- 
netcy ;  but  he  had  just  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  advisability  of  making  himself 
agreeable  when  the  effort  was  likely  to  gafn 
him  any  advantage,  and  to  conceal  his  un- 
pleasant qualities  when  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  began  Mrs.  Champion, 
presently,  '*that  since  the  day  she  first  saw 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  he  pretended  to  admire 
her,  that  forward  girl  has  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  herself  in  his  way." 

**I  really  do  not  see  what  he  can  find  to 
admire  in  her,"  said  Flora,  contemptuously. 
'  ''  Oh,  she  is  a  good  figure,  and  has  large 
'eyes,"  replied  the  mother.     **  Men  always  do 

Ciire  those  great  brown  eyes.  I  am  sure  I 
not  tell  why.     I  think  them  vulgar." 

**  At  all  events,  something  must  be  done 
about  it,"  rejoined  Mi.*s  Champion ;  *'  he  must 
not  s'^e  much  of  her  if  we  can  help  it;  above 
all  things  he  must  not  know  she  is  the 
daughter  of  papa's  sister." 

'*  That  is,  if  you  think  seriously  of  him 
yourself? "  said  Mrs.  Champion,  interroga- 
tively; **  otherwise  I  do  not  see  what  differ- 
ence it  makes  to  us." 

**0  mamma!  how  tiresome  you  are!  Of 
course  I  think  seriously  of  him." 

"But  you  said  just  now,  my  dear,  you 
would  prefer  a  title,  and,  I  thought,  seemed 
to  incline  rather  to  Evelyn  Vane." 

**  Well,  whether  I  want  him  or  not,  I  am 
determined  she  ^liall  not  have  him,"  said 
Flora,  with  a  very  unamiable  expression  of 
countenance  clouding  her  fiiir  face,  —  "not 
that  I  imagine  for  one  moment  he  would 
think  of  marrying  her.  At  all  events,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  know  the  secret  of  her  birth,  ho 
is  safe  enough;  for  a  Hastings  would  as  soon 
cut  off  his  right  Iiand  as  marry  a  woman  he 
believed  to  be  low-bom.  To  think  how  nearly 
that  stupid  Reginald  betrayed  it!  I  really 
don't  think  he  has  a  grain  of  sense."  And  so 
the.  fates  conspired  to  keep  a  secret  from 
Errol  Hastings,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
very  important  he  should  know. 

He  called  at  Hurst  Manor  the  day  after 
Reginald  lunched  with  him,  and  accepted 
Mrs.  Champion*s  invitation  to  stay  and  dine. 


'*Mrs.  Champion,"  be  said,  as  they  sat 
together  in  the  drawing-room,  "  I  am  going 
to  beg  a  favor  of  you  and  Miss  Champion." 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  but  toe  happy  to 
grant  it,  if  it  is  in  our  power,"  she  returned, 
smiling. 

"  I  think  of  giving  a  ball  at  the  Court,** 
Mr.  Hastings  continued,  "  and  before  I  issne 
my  invitations,  I  want  to  secure  the  promise 
of  your  presence  and  co-operation." 

**  A  ball  at  the  Conn  that  will  be  charm- 
ing 1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Champion,  with  unusual 
animation.  "Bachelors  always  give  such 
charming  parties;  besides  which,  it  will 
gratify  my  long-felt  desire  to  ^o  over  yonr 
house." 

"  If  you  really  liavo  any  curiosity  to  see  niy 
domain,  I  trust  you  will  not  wait  for  the  bail. 
Why  not  ride  over  this  afternoon  before 
dinner?  Your  brother,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
accompany  us." 

Miss  Champion  looked  at  her  mother  in 
a  dutiful,  interrogative  manner,  and  Mrs. 
Champion  replied  immediately :  — 

"Certainly,  my  love,  if  you  can  persuade 
Reginald.  You  look  a  little  pa!c, — a  ride 
will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

Reginald  being  agreeable,  the  horses  were 
ordered  round,  and  Miss  Champion  letl;  the 
room  to  equip. 

* '  Apropos  of  the  ball,"  said  Errol,  "  I  am 
expecting  an  influx  of  visitors  to  the  Court, 
and  I  shall  beg  of  your  charity  to  come  and 
help  me  to  entertain  them.  Sir  Clayton  and 
Lady  Grace  Farquhar  are  coming  for  a  fort- 
night, until  their  place  at  Endon  Vale  is 
ready,  and  she  has  promised  to  play  hostess 
for  the  occasion.  Lady  St.  Ego  and  her 
daughters  will  come  up  rrom  Hertfordshire. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  Lady  Marion  Alton  and 
her  niece,  and  several  bachelor  friends,  so  I 
shall  need  some  assistance  in  my  novel  part 
of  host." 

"When  is  the  ball  to  take  place?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Champion. 

"  I  hardly  think  I  am  justified  in  dignify- 
ing my  gathering  by  the  name  of  a  ball ;  but  I 
mean  to  invite  every,  one  round  for  twelve 
miles ;  and  as  this  is  such  a  very  quiet  time  of 
the  year,  I  do  not  apprehend  npany  disap- 
pointments.  Indeed,  I  only  intend  giving 
ten  days*  notice." 

"That  will  be  quite  enough,"  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion agreed ;  "no  one  thinks  of  giving  parties 
in  the  country  at  this  time  of  year,  and  a  ball 
Will  be  quite  a  boon  to  the  young  people.  1 
prophesy  your  entertainment  will  be  a  great 
success."  ^.tTo 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Hastings.    '*  I  a««are 
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70a  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  everytluDg 
jco  off  well." 

Flora  came  in  at  this  juncture,  looking  very 
handsome  in  her  perfectly  fitting  habit,  and 
they  all  walked  out  of  the  window  to  the 
horses",  which  were  waiting  at  the  door.  He 
placed  her  in  the  saddle,  mounted  himself,  and 
bidding  au  revoir  to  Mrs.  Champion,  they 
started  for  their  ride. 

Reginald  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the 
conversation  on  the  way,  much  to  his  sister's 
annoyance;  but  she  had  no  intention  of  b«^- 
traying  any  ill-humor  before  Mr.  Hastings. 
When  they  arrired  at  Hazell  Court,  they 
dismounted,  sent  the  horses  to  the  stables,  and 
proceeded  to  explore  the  house.  Miss 
Champion  not  only  expressed  herself,  but  was 
in  reality,  delighted  with  everything  she  saw. 
After  she  had  been  through  the  banqueting- 
hall  and  picture-galleries,  she  turned  to  Errol 
and  said :  — 

'*I  have  never  seen  anyplace  before  that 
so  thoroughly  realized  my  idea  of  what  an  old 
baronial  hall  ought  to  be,  as  tliis  does.  There 
is  the  genuine  antiquity  here,—  not  the  attempt 
to  make  new  things  old  that  one  sees  so  much 
of  now,  and  which  jars  (to  painAiIly  on  one's 
notions  of  what  they  should  be.  Your  por- 
trait gallery  is  the  most  charming  I  ever  saw, 
with  its  lofty  ceiling,  and  sombre  oak  wain- 
scoting. I  suppose  every  one  who  sees  the 
pictures  there  remarks  on  the  wonderful  re- 
semblance of  your  ancestors,  —  do  they  not, 
Mr.  Hastings?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  a  general  subject  of  com- 
ment," replied  Errol,  laughing.  "By  the 
way,  Miss  Champion,  did  you  ever  hear  the 
rude  traditional  verses  of  our  family  ?  They 
have  been  handed  down,  I  believe,  for  as 
many  as  twelve  generations." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Flora,  —  **  I  have  heard 
something  of  the  existence  of  a  poetical  tra- 
dition, but  never  the  verses  themselves.  Do 
tell  me  them." 

'*  I  doubt  if  they  would  find  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  poetry,"  laughed  Errol;  "but 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself:  — 

"  •  TniBt  a  Haitlngs  with  your  life 
If  be  haro  the  Saxon  hair; 
Tniat  a  IlastlngA  with  your  wife 
If  he  have  the  Saxon  eyee, 

"  '  But  a  Hattlnga  should  you  find 

With  eyes  and  hnir  of  darkest  hue, 
Trust  him  not  with  wife  or  life. 
Or  your  tnistlug  yon  will  rue.* 

"And  curiously  enough,"  continued  Mr. 
Hastings*  "whenever  there  has  been  such  a 
rara  moi9  as  a  dark  Hastings,  he  has  always 


been  a  most  unmitigated  ruffian.  Fortunately 
there  have  been  but  three  in  the  family ;  but 
their  histories  are  veiy  dark  ones.  There  is 
a  terrible  story  of  one  of  them,  who  ran  away 
with  his  friend's  wife,  shot  her  husband  in  a 
duel,  and  then,  when  she  went  mad  and  died 
from  his  cruelty  and  her  own  remorse,  be  shot 
himself  in  one  of  the  rooms  upstairs." 

Flora  shuddered.  "How  horrible!"  she 
exclaimed;  "  is  the  room  ever  shown?" 

"No,  not  now;  it  used  to  be  quite  oneNof 
the  show-rooms  until  my  mother  came  here, 
and  then  she  had  it  locked  up,  and  would  not 
allow  any  one  but  the  house-keeper  to  go  into 
it.  Some  of  the  old  people  will  still  tell  yon 
it  is  haunted." 

When  the  old  part  of  the  house  had  been 
explored,  he  took  her  to  the  ball-room,  and 
the  charming  apartments  he  had  especially 
designed  for  his  guests.  Flora  was  delighted 
with  everything,  and  paid  him  the  most 
delicate  little  compliments  on  his  taste,  which 
he  received  with  deprecating  humility,  but  an 
undeniable  sense  of  gratification.  Then  they 
went  off  to  the  stables,  where  they  found 
Reginald,  who  had  not  cared  to  accompany 
them  in  their  exploring  visit;  and  Hastings 
showed  her  the  barouche,  and  a  pony-carriage 
he  had  ordered  down  from  London,  for  the 
especial  service  of  his  lady  guests. 

Flora  was  rather  silent  as  she  rode  home. 
She  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  man  like  Errol  Hastings,  and 
the  mistress  of  a  place  like  Hazell  Court.  He 
was  speaking  to  her  in  low,  earnest  tones; 
and  as  he  passed  the  Farm  did  not  turn  to 
look  for  Winifred.  And  Winifred,  sitting 
under  her  favorite  clump  of  beeches,  book  in 
hand,  looked  with  wistfUl  eyes  after  them; 
and  when  he  had  passed  out  of  sight,  without 
once  turning  to  look  for  her,  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  cried  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

<EMONE. 

PooB  Winifred !  it  was  only  the  day  before 
that  Errol  Hastings  had  sat  with  her  under 
those  very  beeches,  and  talked  to  her  in  the 
low,  fascinating  tones  peculiar  to  him  when 
addressing  women.  And  she  had  fancied  she 
read  love  in  his  deep  blue  eyes.  They  had  met 
more  than  once  since  the  adventure  in  the 
wood,  and  he  had  always  stopped  to  speak  to 
her.  And  the  previous  day,  as  she  had  been 
flitting  readir.g  in  the  garden,  she  had  heard 
Digitized  by  \^yj\J\LV\^ 
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the  pranciog  of  hoofs,  and,  looking  up,  bad 
teen  him  pull  up  his  flery  chestnuts,  which 
bad  frightened  her  so  an  hour  before  in  the 
lane,  and  throwing  the  reins  to  th?  groom, 
jump  down  and  enter  the  little  gate. 

I  must  pause  a  moment,  to  give  the  gentle 
reader  a  short  description  of  Winifred's  home, 
Eyre  Farm,  or,  as  it  was  generally  called  by 
the  people  about — the  Farm. 

It  was  a  rambling,  picturesque-looking, 
white  house,  —  one  might  almost  have  called 
it  three-sided,  —  with  odd-looking  gables,  and 
latticed-w indo ws.  There  were  pretty,  trailing 
creepers  climbing  up  the  walls,  and  there  was 
ft  charming  garden  in  front.  All  the  farm 
buildings  lay  at  the  back,  out  of  sight.  Some 
two  years  before,  at  Winifred's  earnest  en- 
treaty, Mr.  Eyre  had  consented  to  have  the 
garden  laid  out  afresh  after  her  own  design. 
She  had  caused  the  whole  to  be  covered  with 
soft  green  turf  from  the  common,  which  had 
been  rolled  down  into  a  smooth  velvety  lawn. 
She  bad  bad  round  flower-beds  cut  here  and 
there,  and  filled  with  masses  of  scarlet  gera- 
nium and  dark  blue  lobelia,  and  all  along  the 
wire  railings,  which  divided  the  garden  from 
tlic  old  conch  road,  were  planted  standard 
roses  of  tlio  finest  sorts.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  was  an  extensive  common,  cov- 
ered with  furze  and  bracken,  and  relieved 
here  and  there  by  clumps  of  firs ;  and  behind 
that  again,  stretched  a  long  range  of  trees  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  wliich  were  in  the 
woods  of  Mr.  Hastings'  park. 

Winifred's  heart  beat  fast  as  she  saw  Mr. 
Hastings  coming  up  the  garden  towards  her. 

"I  have  come  to  call  on  Mr.  Eyre, — is  he  at 
home  ?  "  Errol  asked. 

"No,"  replied  WinifVed,  **he  has  been  out 
fince  two  o'clock,  and  I  do  not  expect  him  un- 
til the  evening." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Errol  had  answered,  looking 
in  her  face,  as  he  always  did  now,  "but  if  you 
will  allow  roc  to  make  his  absence  to-day  an 
excuse  for  calling  again,  I  shall  not  regret  it 
too  much." 

"Can  I  say  anything  to  him  for  you?" 
ftsked  Winifred. 

<I  am  afraid  not,"  Mr.  Hastings  said, 
smiling ;  "  it  is  on  a  question  of  a  new  method 
of  farming,  which  I  fear  is  too  abstruse  for 
me  to  discuss  with  you.  But  I  am  interrupting 
your  reading, — is  your  book  very  engrossing  ?  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  the  cover  of 
the  book,  and  observed  with  some  surprise 
that  it  was  an  old  French  romance. 

"  Oh,  no,"  Winifred  returned  quickly.  "  I 
have  read  it  over  and  over  again ;  but  I  am  so 
badly  off  for  books,  that  when  I  hare  gone 


through  Madame  de  Montolieu'a  repertonv 
and  my  own,  I  am  forced  to  begin  and  g;o 
through  them  over  and  over  again." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  reading  French  ?  "  Errol 
asked^ 

•  *  Vctj  ,"  answered  Winifredi  *  *  and  although 
I  know  there  is  much  that  is  very  billy  in  the 
old  romances  that  I  read,  I  cannot  help  liking 
them,  because  they  are  something  different 
from  our  own  matter-of-fact  style." 

"  Will  you  let  me  tsend  you  some  books  to 
read?  "  Errol  said,  gently.  "  I  make  a  point 
of  collecting  all  the  best  works,  both  foreign 
and  English,  and  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure 
to  roe  to  think  some  one  beside  myself  would 
take  an  interest  in  reading  the^.  I  was  re- 
gretting only  the  other  morning  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  getting  dns^  on  their 
shelves  for  want  of  use." 

"Oh,  how  kind  you  are  I "  exclaimed  Wini- 
fred, eagerly,  blushing  with  delight ;  "it  would 
be  such  a  treat  to  have  something  new  tc 
read." 

"What  shall  it  be?"  asked  Mr.  Hastings, 
—  "  history,  novels,  poetry,  or  theology?  " 

"Yon  will  quite  intoxicate  me  by  such  riches 
of  learning,"  Winifred  said,  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  a  bright  smile.     -*But  since  yoit 
give  me  my  choice,  there  are  three  things  l\ 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  read :  Thiers'  *  His-  I 
tory  of  the  Revolution,'  Bulwer's  *  What  will  / 
he  do  with  it,'  and  Tennyson's  M  iscellaneoi^ 
Poems." 

•  "  May  I  ask  you  why  you  take  such  an  in- 
terest in  Thiers'  Revolution?"  inquired  Errol. 

"Oh!"  answered  Winifred,  "you  know  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  Revolution  from 
Madame  de  Montolieu.  She  has  told  me  such 
sad,  pitiful  stories  of  the  time,  that  I  want  to 
road  all  about  it  myself,  and  see  if  what  I  have 
heard  is  just  and  impartial.  I  want  to  know 
if  the  mob  were  really  so  horribly  and  ui^ua- 
tifiably  cruel,  and  if  these  terrible  Poissardes 
of  the  Halle  were  actually  fiends  in  humi^ 
shape.  It  may  be  that  they  had  wrongs  anj  I 
cruelties  to  avenge,  and  their  cause  was  not 
wholly  without  justice;  although,  when  the 
flower  of  the  French  noblesse  was  in  theii 
power,  they  had  no  discrimination,  in  thei] 
thirst  for  blood,  to  choose  between  the  inn^ 
cent  and  the  guilty." 

"  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  judge  between  a  peo- 
ple and  their  rulers,"  Errol  replied,  gravely; 
"  more  especially  when  our  sympathies  are 
enlisted  on  the  governing  side.  But  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  send  yon  the  book,  that  you  may 
form  your  own  opinion,  and  yon  shall  hare 
the  others  at  the  same  time.     I  can  vouch  for 

you  being  greatly  pleased  with  '^olwer's  book; 
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the  language  and  conceptton  are  bo  line,  and 
theie  is  a  great  deal  of  stirring  pathos  too. 
When  you  read  Tennyson,  look  for  my  favor- 
ite poem,  <£none;  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  Qie  ^n  admiring  that.  Do  you  sometimes 
indulge  in  romance,  Miss  Eyre?" 

"Sometimes,"  laughed  Winifred.  "Do 
you?" 

"Yes,**  said  Enrol,  "I  must  plead  guilty, 
although  I  am  long  past  the  age  when  that 
youthful  foible  is  permissible.  But  when  I 
am  alone  I  like  to  sit  and  look  at  a  beautiful 
landscape,  until  my  very  power  of  vision  is  ab- 
sorbed in  thought;  and  I  like  to  go  back  cen- 
turies, and  liye  in  the  past  ages,  that  from 
their  wide  distance  from  us  seem  golden.  Do 
you  ever  fancy  you  would  like  to  have  been 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  olden  times?  I 
should  like  to  have  been  Alexander,  and  con- 
quered the  world ;  or  a  Leonidas,  dying  glori- 
ously in  battle ;  an  undaunted  hero,  like  Alci- 
biades;  an  Emperor,  like  Cesar;  a  Mark 
Antony,  beloved  by  Cleopatra;  or  a  Launce- 
lot,  if  you  might  have  been  Guinevere.** 

His  voice  had  dropped  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  as  he  uttered  the  last  sentence  in  a 
low,  thrilling  whisper,  his  eyes  sought  hers 
with  a  passionate  expression  of  admiration. 

Winifred  colored  deeply,  and  the  tone  of 
her  voice  was  haughty  as  she  made  answer, 
looking  far  away  into  the  woods :  — 

•*  I  would  not  have  been  Guinevere  to  the 
noblest  Launcclot  who  ever  breathed.  Had  I 
been  chosen  by  such  a  godlike  knight  as 
King  Arthur,  I  tliink  I  could  have  appreciated 
him  too  well  to  requite  his  love  with  false- 
ness.** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered ;  but  for  the  moment  I  did  not  think 
of  her  falseness,  I  only  recollected  that  she 
was  beautiful  and  charming.  Do  you  know 
tliose  lines  of  Tennyson,  describing  her  as  she 
rode  down  the  forest  glade  with  Sir  Launcclot 
of  the  Lake? 

"  *  A  man  bad  given  all  other  bliss , 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  hts  whole  heart  In  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips. '  ^ 

Errol  had  never  once  taken  his  eyes  off 
Winifred's  face  while  he  had  been  speaking. 
He  had  noted  every  alternation  of  her  expres- 
sive face ;  first  the  haughty  look,  tlien  the  half- 
vexed,  half-pleased  expression,  then  the  quick 
kindling  blush,  and  the  drooping  of  the  lovely, 
half-ashamed  eyes.  And  as  he  watched  her, 
he  thought  that  of  all  the  women  he  had  ever 
known,  none  had  such,  a  sweet  grace  of  wom- 
anliness as  this  one; /none  had  ever  had  the 


power  to  kindle  such  deep  passion  in  him  «• 
this  graceful  girl  might,  if  sh''  listed.  He 
rose  suddenly,  to  flee  the  temptation.^ 

"Pardon  my  intrusion.  Miss  Eyre;  I  hat* 
detained  you  already  too  long." 

And  Errol  Hastings  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 
She  put  her  own  timidly  into  it,  and  ho 
clasped  it  for  a  moment  with  a  strong,  passion- 
ate clasp,  looking  into  her  eyes  the  while 
with  a  look  that  brought  the  blood  rushing  to 
her  face.  Then  he  turned  slowly,  and  went 
back  to  his  phaeton.  And  Winifred  sat  under 
the  beeches,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her 
eyes  looking  dreamily  into  the  distance,  while 
the  old  French  romance  lay  unheeded  at  her 
feet.  She  felt  a  tremulous  delight  fluttering  at 
her  heart,  and  yet  she  was  scarcely  sure  that 
she  was  altogether  pleased.  Had  he  been  right 
in  speaking  so  to  her?  And  yet  his  manner 
had  been  so  courtly  and  deferential,  it  was 
inapossiblc  he  could  have  intended  any  dis- 
respect. And  then,  as  she  remembered  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  bade  her  fiurewell, 
her  heart  glowed  with  triumph.  Her  reverie 
had  reached  this  agreeable  point,  when  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  was  diverted  by  see- 
ing Mr.  Tom  Fenner  sauntering  leisurely 
down  the  road,  hitting  off  the  tops  of  the 
grass  viciously  with  his  stick.  She  had  seen 
him  pass  before,  when  she  was  talking  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  his  presence  annoyed  her. 
He  came  deliberately  in  at  the  garden  gate, 
and  walked  up  to  where  she  sat. 

"Good-afternoon,  Miss  Eyre,'*  he  said, 
putting  out  his  great,  coarse  hand  to  her. 
"  I  suppose  I  may  come  in  now  you  are  dis- 
engaged?** 

Winifred  was  compelled  to  give  him  her 
hand,  sorely  as  it  chafed  her  that  his  coarse, 
heavy  touch  should  brush  off  the  tender  clasp 
of  Mr.  Hastings*  lithe  fingers.  If  Mr.  Fen- 
ner wanted  to  make  a  favorable  impression,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unfortunate 
time  for  his  visit.  Contrasted  with  her  late 
visitor,  he  seemed  to  Winifred  the  incarnation 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

"  Certainly  you  may  come  in,"  she  answered, 
coldly;  "you  might  have  done  so  when  you 
passed  before.    I  was    not   particularly  eii- 


"Ohl  you  did  see  me,  then?  I  thought 
you  were  too  much  occupied  with  your  fine 
new  friend  to  look  at  me.** 

Winifred  was  beginning  to  get  angry ;  this 
man  had  never  presumed  to  use  such  a  tone 
to  her  before.         * 

"Do  you  want  to  see  n^  father?"  fhe 
asked,  abruptly.  ^  j 
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"  No,  I  don't ;  I  left  him  not  an  hour  ago 
in  the  turnip  field,  — I  want  to  see  you." 

"Oh,  very  well,'*  remarked  Winifred; 
**hut  please  let  me  know  at  once  what  you 
want  of  me,  as  it  is  time  to  go  in  and  see 
about  the  tea." 

"  Oh,  you  weren't  in  such  a  hurry  just  now, 
when  you  had  that  puppy  of  a  Hastings 
here,"  said  Mr.  Fenner,  wrathfully. 

Winifred  rose  like  a  young  Juno,  with  such 
■n  imperial  air  of  amazed  indignation  that 
her  companion  quailed. 

"Has  the  man  been  drinking?"  she 
tliought;  "lie  never  could  dare  to  speak  to 
me  in  this  way  else." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,  Miss 
Eyre,"  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  abashed; 
"but,  of  course,  when  a  fellow  goes  to  see 
any  one  with  something  on  his  mind  to  say, 
and  when  he  gets  there  and  finds  another  fellow 
where  he  wants  to  be,  .why,  of  course,  you 
know,  it  is  aggravating." 

"Mr.  Fenner,"  said  Winifred,  with  grow- 
ing astonishment,  "  have  you  any  idea  of  what 
you  are  talking  about,  because  I  cannot  form 
the  remotest  conception  ?  " 

"Look  here.  Miss  Winifred,"  uttered  Fen- 
ner, with  great  earnestness,  —  "it's  no  use 
your  pretending  not  to  understand  me, 
because  you  can't  have  mistaken  my  meaning 
this  last  month.  I've  loved  you  for  this  year 
back,  only  my  mother  said,  '  Wait  a  bit,  Tom ; 
she's  too  young  yet;  in  another  year,  per- 
haps, she'll  have  got  out  of  her  proud,  flighty 
ways,  and  then  ask  her,  if  you  like.'  And  so, 
to-day,  in  the  turnip-field,^  spoke  to  Mr. 
Eyre,  and  he  said  he  had  no  objection,  pro- 
vided you  liked  me;  and  I  said  I  wasn't 
afraid  of  that,  for  you  had  always  been  so 
kind  in  your  ways  to  me,  which  you  wouldn't 
have  been  if  you  hadn't  meant  as  I  did?) 

There  were  a  great  many  feelings  tX  work 
in  Winifred's  breast,  as  she  listened  to  this 
speech,  but  anger  predominated.  She  turned 
on  him  at  once. 

"  How  dare  you  say  I  knew  what  you 
meant,  or  gave  you  encouragement!"  she 
exclaimed,  passionately. 

"Because  you  did  I"  he  returned  with 
temper.  "If  you  didn't  mean  anything  by 
your  smiles,  and  tricks,  and  ways,  you  must 
be  as  false  as  false." 

"Enough  of  this!"  cried  Winifred,  im- 
periously. "Understand,  once  for  all,  that 
I  never  had,  and  never  shall  have,  the 
remotest  feeling  of  love  for  you ;  and  if  you 
wish  me  to  entertain  the  slightest  regard  for 
you,  you  will  never  again  adopt  such  a  tone  to 
me  as  you  have  done  to-day." 


Mr.  Tom  Fenner  was  mean-spirited  and 
malicious  by  nature,  so  he  could  not  pocket 
his  disappointment  like  a  man,  and  go  ofiT 
without  a  grudge,  but  must  revenge  him- 
self for  his  mortification  as  an  opportunilj 
offered. 

"So,"  he  said,  in  an  insolent  tone,  "you 
could  be  all  very  well  to  Tom  Fenner,  the 
farmer,  until  your  fine  new  lover  came 
along;  but  you  must  turn  high  and  migh^ 
directly  you've  been  seen  with  a  London 
swell.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Miss 
Winifred,"  he  added,  with  an  insulting  air  that 
was  indescribable,  "  Hastings  of  Hazell  Court 
don't  mate  with  farmers'  daughters." 

Winifred  trembled  with  passion  in  every 
nerve ;  she  could  scarcely  command  her  voice 
sufficiently  to  speak. 

"You  insolent,  mean-spirited  coward!" 
she  cried  at  length,  stamping  her  foot; 
"leave  this  place  immediately,  and  never 
presume  to  enter  it  again  1 "  and  she  turned 
into  the  house  and  shut  the  door.  Then  she 
ran  up  to  her  room,  and,  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  by  her  bedside,  she  sobbed  and 
cried  passionately. 

When  Mr.  Eyre  came  in,  his  daughter 
greeted  him  with  passionate  reproach. 

"Papa,  how  could  you  allow  that  hateful 
man  to  come  here  and  insult  me  with  his 
odious  offer?" 

"My  dear,"  said  her  father,  gravely,  in 
some  surprise,  "there  is  no  insult  in  an 
honest  man's  avowal  of  love." 

"  There  is  in  his ! "  cried  Winifred,  "he  is 
a  mean,  low,  underbred  churl.  How  dat^  ho 
think  that  I  would  stoop  to  the  love  of  such  a 
one  as  he ! " 

"Winifred,  my  child!"  exclaimed  her 
father,  sorrowfully,  "beware  of  that  false 
pride.  Remember  your  position, — you  are 
only  the  daughter  of  an  unnoticed  farmer. 
Your  grandfather  will  not  acknowledge  yon, 
and  what  have  you  to  hope  for?  Would  to 
God,  my  dear,  I  could  see  yo.u  placed  in  that 
position  from  which  I  have  never  ceased  to 
regret  I  took  your  mother,  —  but  that  seems 
impossible.  I  see  nothing  for  you  but  a 
humble,  commonplace  lot;  and  when  I  gave 
my  consent  to  Tom  Fenner's  speakiif^  to  yon» 
it  was  with  the  remembrance  that,  far  beneath 
you  though  he  is,  I  can  look  forward  to  no 
better  station  for  you  than  the  wife  of  an 
honest,  well-to-do  farmer.  He  meant  well, 
Winifred ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  wise  of  yon 
to  repulse  him  with  pride  and  harshness." 

" He  was  so  insolent,  papal " 

But  as  Winifred  could  not  tell  her  fttner 
the  real  truth  of  i^^|f|9^,^s^^j^^qi^ellcd 
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to  let  him  remain  under  the  impression  that 
she  hud  acted  unkindlj  and  foolishly,  which 
was  a  sore  trial  to  her.  Presently  Mr.  Eyre 
rose,  and,  contrary  to  his  wont,  took  up  his 
hat,  and  left  the  house  without  saying  where 
he  was  going.  She  sat  for  a  long  time 
motionless,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and 
now  and  then  a  great  tear  fell  through  her 
closed  fingers.  At  last  she  rose  and  went  to 
her  piano.  She  sat  there  until  it  grew  quite 
dark,  singing  low,  sweet  songs  to  herself,  until 
at  last  the  cloud  was  chased  away  from  her 
face,  and  hright  thoughts  hegan  to  hring 
smiles  in  place  of  tears. 

"He  mtLst  care  a  little  for  me,"  she 
thought,  *'or  he  would  not  have  held  my 
hand  so  long,  and  looked  into  my  face  as  he 
did." 

Her  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  hy 
a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  she  paused  in  her 
playing. 

"Some  books  for  Miss  Eyre,  with  Mr. 
Hastings'  compliments,"  said  a  man's  Toice, 
to  the  servant  who  answered  the  door. 

When  it  was  closed  again,  she  jumped  up 
•  and  called :  — 

"Elizabeth!" 

"Yes,  miss." 

"  Give  them  to  me,  and  bring  the  lamp, 
please." 

And  she  began  with  eager  delight  to  ex- 
amine the  handsomely-bound  volumes.  She 
took  up  Tennyson  first,  to  look  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings* quotation  of  Guinevere,  which  had  rung 
In  her  ears  ever  since,  and  then  she  went  on 
to  (Enone.  As  she  read  the  beautiful  im- 
passioned song  of  the  deserted  wife,  that 
vivid-pictured  poem  of  sadness,  the  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes,  and  one  stained  the  page  from 
which  she  read.  But  it  was  a  happy  evening 
on  the  whole ;  her  new  occupation  chased  all 
unpleasant  memories  away,  and  when  she 
went  to  bed  she  had  even  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Fenner. 

But  the  next  day  poor  Winifred  was 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  sadness  again,  for 
Mr.  Hastings  passed,  bending  over  his  saddle 
to  talk  with  her  stately  cousin,  and  had  never 
once  turned  to  look  for  her. 

"  So"  —  she  thought  bitterly — "he  is  only 
amusing  himself  with  the  farmer's  daughter ; 
his  real  devotion  and  admiration  are  for  the 
proud,  beautiful  Miss  Champion." 

And  with  choking  sobs  she  took  up  the 
Tennyson  that  lay  at  her  feet,  and  read 
lEnone's  sorrowfuj  plaint  again  and  again :  — 


'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die, 
Halli  he  not  a^roro  bis  love  a  thousand  times  ? 


In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hin,  ' 
Ev'n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone? 
Bealed  It  with  kisses  ?  watered  it  with  tean  ? 
Oh,  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  thasa  I  ^ 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB  FBIDB  OF  ▲  SACB. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  Winifred  to  gnett 
Errol  Hastings'  real  feelings,  she  would 
have  been  forced  to  conXess  how  greatly  she 
had  misjudged  him.  /He  was  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  unreasonably,  bewilderingly,  in 
love,  and  his  judgment  was  at  war  with  his 
passion.    Reflection  did  not  help  him  eith^ 

"  I  have  heard,"  he  thought,  "  of  men 
counting  the  world  well  lost  for  a  woman's  ^ 
sake,  but  I  never  realized  the  feeling  until 
now.  Now  I  feel  that  I  would  give  all  I 
possess  if  I  could  raise  her  to  my  position,  or 
sink  to  hers.  She  is  only  a  bright,  charming 
child  yet,  but  what  divine  womanhood  she 
will  grow  into  when  she  begins  to  love.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  greater  happiness  than  to 
look  into  the  depths  of  those  beautiful  eyes, 
and  read  there  '  I  love  you ; '  or  to  take  those 
little  slender  hands  in  mipo,  and  hear  the 
confession  from  her  lips.  QSow  intensely  she 
would  love ;  how  bitterly  she  would  despair  J 
She  almost  realizes  my  idea  of  beautiful- 
browed  (Enone,  wandering  on  Mount  Ida, 
wailing  her  bitter  plaint  after  Paris  had  left 
her  for  Helen  of  Troy.  I  think  I  could  make 
her  love  me  if  I  tried.  But  I  will  not  try  {,1 
vowed  in  my  remorse  for  poor  little  Ernestine 
that  I  would  never  again  seek  to  win  the  love 
of  a  woman  I  could  not  marry;  and  I  will 
try  to  keep  that  vow.  But  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  stay  here  and  see  her  often ;  silence 
would  be  impbssible.  If  it  were  not  for  our 
cursed  Hastings'  pride,  I  might  tell  her  now, 
this  very  day,  how  I  love  her,  and  marry  her 
if  she  would  have  me.  Bitt  that  cannot  be. 
Have  all  my  ancestors  kept  their  resolve  in 
spite  of  everything  until  now,  and  shall  1  be 
the  first  to  break  it  by  my  weakness  or 
cowardice  ?  No  I  no !  no !  "  he  thought,  pas- 
sionately,—  "the  honor  of  our  house  first, 
and  then  the  indulgence  of  self.*^ 

And  so  Errol  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
see  Winifred  no  more  —  he  would  not  yield  to 
temptation,  or  expose  her  to  disappointment ;  . 
and  when  he  passed,  the  next  day,  with  Miss 
Champion,  he  kept  his  face  steadily  averted 
from  the  Farm,  little  guessing  how  bitterly 
the  woman  he  loved  was  commenting  on  Ills 

apparent  neglect. 
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Seyeral  days  passed,  and  the  house  was  full 
of  guests.  Every  one  declared  that  flazell 
Court  was  the  most  charming  countiy-house 
to  stay  at,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  the 
perfection  of  a  host.  He  and  Lady  Grace 
Farquhar  made  the  most  delightflil  arrange- 
ments for  the  general  amusement ;  and  every- 
body was  amused  and  pleased  in  consequence. 
Croquet  had  just  come  into  fashion,  and  as 
the  Court  lawns  were  pronounced  perfect  for 
the  game,  the  young  men  and  ladies  were 
indefatigable  in  playing  it.  There  were 
tableaux  tnvanis  and  theatricals  in  the  even- 
ing, and  riding  and  driving  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Champion  and  her  brother  were  over  at 
the  Court  almost  every  day,  somewhat  to  the 
chagrin  of  Lady  Ulrica  St.  Ego,  who  had 
resolved  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  win 
Enrol  Hastings.  Her  sister^  Lady  Agneta, 
had  similar  intentions  to  Lord  Harold  Ers- 
kine,  who  was  almost  as  rich,  though  not  of 
nearly  such  old  family. 

One  day  when  Errol  had  ordered  his  four- 
in-hand  to  go  driving  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party,  Lady  Ulrica  said,  in  her  sweetest 
tones :  — 

"  Dear  Lady  Grace,  do  persuade  Mri  Hast- 
ings to  take  us  with  him  this  afternoon;  we 
all  have  such  an  immense  desire  to  be 
mounted  on  a  drag.'* 

'*  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Hastings,"  smiled 
Lady  Grace,  —  **  are  you  willing  to  have  your 
bachelor  party  broken  in  upon  ?  ** 

*<Not  only  willing,  but  delighted,**  an- 
swered Errol;  *'I  should  not  have  dared  to 
propose  such  a  charming  arrangement.  Lady 
St.  Ego,  what  do  you  say ;  will  you  consent  to 
trust  your  daughters  to  my  coachmanship? 
Lady  Marion,  I  shall  take  every  care  of  Miss 
Alton." 

Lady  Marion  smiled  assent;  but  the 
Countess  of  St.  Ego,  wlio  was  very  nervous, 
made  some  demur.  It  was,  however,  over- 
ruled, and  the  young  ladles  went  off  in  great 
delight  to  prepare  for  the  drive.  Miss  Cham- 
pion came  in  while  they  were  out  of  the 
room. 

"  O  Miss  Champion,"  cried  Errol,  **  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come ;  all  the  young  ladies  are 
going  to  favor  me  with  their  company  on  my 
drag;  I  hope  you  will  make  one  of  the  party." 

**How  delightful!"  exclaimed  Flora;  "do 
you  know,  Mr.  Hastings,  I  have  so  often 
longed  to  ask  you  to  take  me,  but  I  did  not 
dare." 

**  Surely,**  said  Errol,  lowering  his  voice, 
*'you  would  not  hesitate  to  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  a  wish  of  yours." 

lie  was  bent  on  making  love  to  her  now 


he  wanted  to  drive  Winifred's  image  fh>m  lilt 
mind,  and  compel  himself  to  forget  her. 

The  young  ladies  returned  at  this  momeiitv 
equipped  for  their  drive;  and  it  being  an- 
nounced  that  the  horses  were  at  the  door,  tfaey 
all  proceeded  to  mount  the  drag.  The  remain- 
ing ladies  watched  them  from  the  window; 
Lady  St.  Ego,  in  an  ecstasy  of  apprehension* 
for  it  was  as  much  as  Errol,  on  the  box,  and 
the  grooms  at  the  horses'  heads,  could  do  U 
keep  them  from  starting  off. 

«  0  Lady  Grace,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  certaxB 
it  is  not  safe ;  they  will  all  be  upset,  I  know  \ 
How  can  Mr.  Hastings  drive  such  frantic 
animals !  ** 

**  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  Lady  St.  Ego, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Lady  Grace,  in  her  sweet 
tones.  "  I  would  trust  myself  with  Mr.  Hast> 
ings  if  his  team  were  composed  of  zebras  in- 
stead of  horses." 

Meantime  the  party  were  all  safely  mounted, 
the  horses  started  off  with  a  good  deal  of  pranc* 
ing,  the  grooms  jumped  up  behind,  and  the 
five  gentlemen  and  four  ladies  went  off  in 
great  glee. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go?  "  Errol  asked  of 
Miss  Champion,  who  sat  beside  him. 

'*  Over  the  common  and  up  the  hill,  I  think 
is  the  prettiest,"  answered  Flora,  with  the 
malicious  design  of  passing  the  Farm,  that 
Winifred  might  see  them. 

Errol  was  vexed  that  he  had  asked  her  — he 
had  very  particular  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
pass  the  Farm ;  in  the  first  place,  he  wanted  to 
keep  himself  from  the  temptation  of  seeing 
Winifred ;  and  in  the  second  the  idea  of  wound- 
ing her  feelings,  if  she  did  care  at  all  for  him, 
by  parading  his  devotion  to  another  woman, 
was  odious  to  him. 

'<  What  can  she  think  of  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  showing  such  admiration  for  her 
one  day,  and  passing  her  without  a  look  the 
next?  I  will  not  do  that  again.  I  will  bow  to 
her  before  all  these  women ;  she  shall  not  think 
me  guilty  of  false  pride ! " 

But  just  as  they  came  up  to  the  Farm,  Wfa^ 
ifred,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  gate, 
turned,  and  walked  away  to  the  house. 

"By  Jove !  "  cried  Lord  Harold,  "  what  an 
elegant  woman  I  Miss  Champion,  you  are  the 
great  authority  in  the  country — please  tell 
me  who  that  young  t)cauty  is  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  farmer's  daughter,"  said  Flora, 
coldly ;  and  Errol  almost  hated  her  for  saying 
it. 

"By  Jovo  I "  repeated  Lord  Harold,  witli 
astonished  emphasis;  "a  farmer's  daughter  I 
I  could  have  sworn,  with  that  figure  and  tour- 

nu7'e,  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  fiunilies 
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In  the  couBtj.  I  was  jnst  indulging  a  hope, 
Hastings,  that  we  should  see  her  at  the  hall. 
Do  you  know  her? *• 

"Yes,"  said  Errol,  gravely,  "I  haye  that 
honor." 

Flora  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment  to  see  if 
he  was  speaking  ironically,  but  his  manner 
was  perfectly  grave  and  serious. 

"Could  you  not  invite  her?"  Lord  Harold 
went  on. 

"  Ask  the  ladies,"  answered  Errol,  with  an 
unwonted  tinge  of  sarcasm,  "whether  they 
would  consent  to  the  presence  of  a  girl  who 
was  only  a  farmer's  daughter." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sure  I  would,"  cried  Miss 
Alton,  who  was  too  pretty  to  he  jealous ;  but 
the  others  remained  silent. 

Lord  Harold,  seeing  the  subject  did  not 
meet  with  favor,  turned  the  conversation. 
He  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  saying  what 
he  thouglit  without  very  strict  reference  to  the 
proprieties ;  and  as  he  was  good-looking,  well- 
born, and  rich,  his  occasional  eccentricities 
were  considered  evidences  of  a  charming 
frankness  of  disposition. 

Winifred  had  turned  away  from  the  gate 
with  a  swelling  heart. 

"  He  may  not  care  for  me,"  thought  the 
poor  child,  "but  he  need  not  come  past  so 
often  with  his  aristocratic  friends  to  show  how 
far  above  me  he  is !  " 

The  day  before  the  ball,  Errol  had  retired 
to  his  sanctum,  after  lunch,  to  write  two  or 
three  letters,  when  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door. 

"Come  in ! "  and  Lady  Grace  appeared  on 
the  threshold. 

"Will  you  pardon  my  intrusion?  "  she  said. 
"I  have  always  wished  to  see  your  haunt,  and 
a  request  I  have  to  make  to  you  has  at  last 
given  me  a  fair  pretext." 

Mr.  Hastings  placed  one  of  the  luxurious 
chairs  in  front  of  the  open  window,  and  his 
visitor  sat  down. 

"You  might  have  taken  my  consent  for 
granted,*'  he  answered,  with  a  pleasant  smile ; 
"but  I  am  quite  content  that  you  should 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  it  since  your  scruple 
brings  you  here." 

"What  a  charming  room!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Grace,  looking  round;  "you  certainly 
have  chosen  the  most  desirable  room  for  your 
retreat.  I  almost  wonder  you  are  ever  tempt- 
ed out  of  it.  The  view  from  this  window  is 
lov«*)y ;  indeed,  it  seems  quite  different  from 
sny  one  I  have  seen  here  before.  I  suppose 
Ibis  is  the  only  point  from  which  you  can  see 
tbiit  fine  purple  common?  " 

•  This  was  my  mother's  room,"  Mr.  Hast- 


ings said,  quietly.  "  I  have  heard  she  used  to 
sit  here  for  hours  together.  You  knew  her, 
Lady  Grace?" 

"Well,"  answered  his  companion,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice ;  "  she  was  one 
of  the  only  two  dear  friends  I  ever  had.  and 
the  fate  of  both  was  melancholy." 

"Tell  me,  Lady  Grace,"  cried  Enrol,  ear- 
nestly, "  do  you  know  the  reason  of  her  sad- 
ness and  my  father's  indifference  ?  I  have  never 
even  asked  the  question  of  any  one  else,  often 
as  I  have  longed  to  know." 

Lady  Grace  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
said,  "  It  is  a  sad  story ;  it  would  only  pain  you 
to  hear  it." 

"Let  me  judge  for  myself,  dear  Lady 
Grace." 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  as  if  think- 
ing, then  she  looked  up  in  his  earnest  eyes, 
and  began :  — 

"  When  Lady  Constance  d'Estr^es  married 
your  father,  she  was  passionately  attached  to 
him,  and  believed  that  he  loved  her  in  return, 
and  tliat  the  coldness  of  his  manner  only  pro- 
ceeded from  the  proud  reserve  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  characteristic  of  your  family. 
She  was  three  years  older  than  I,  but  we  loved 
each  other  like  sisters,  and  were  inseparable. 
I  remember  her  so  beautiful,  so  winning,  so 
admired,  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  a  man  on  whom  she  bestowed  her  affec- 
tion could  be  indifferent  to  her.  They  were 
married,  and  for  a  time  they  seemed  happy. 
Mr.  Hastings'  manner  to  her  was  kind,  and 
she  was  more  devoted  to  him  than  ever. 

"  Six  months  after  tht-ir  marriage,  I  came 
to  stay  at  Hazell  Court.  Your  mother  and  I 
were  di-lighted  to  be  togctlier  again,  and  three 
weeks  passed  away  most  pleasantly.  I  no- 
ticed that  Mr.  Hastings  was  frequently  absent 
from  home,  but  as  Lady  Constance  never  re- 
marked upon  it,  I  appeared  not  to  be  aware 
of  it.  One  day  she  had  been  very  unwell,  and 
in  the  evening  I  persuaded  her  to  take  a  stroll 
with  me  in  the  grounds.  The  air  seemed  to 
revive  her,  and  we  walked  further  than  usual 
up  towards  the  woods. 

"*Hushr  she  said,  suddenly;  'surely 
that  was  St.  George's  voice?' 

"  We  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  tried 
to  drag  her  away. 

"  '  Be  quiet ! '  she  whispered,  in  a  harsh, 
unnatural  voice ;  '  I  will  hear  I ' 

"  It  was  almost  dark,  so  that  we  could  see 
from  behind  the  bushes  without  being  noticed. 
Your  father  was  bending  over  the  gate  that 
led  into  the  woods,  and  a  very  beautiful  girl 
was  standing  before  him,  sobbing  as  if  hejr 
heart  would  break.  "  ^ 
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iy  darling,*  I  heard  your  father  say,  *  is 
it  not  enough  that  you  have  the  whole  of  my 
love?  —  tnat,  waking  or  sleeping,  you  cpdi- 
mand  the  entire  passion  of  my  heart?  Lady 
Constance  is  g^od  and  gentle,  but  I  feel  no 
more  for  her  than  I  should  for  a  sister ;  every 
pulse  of  my  being  vibrates  for  you.  Do  I  not 
spend  more  than  half  my  time  with  you  ?  —  is 
there  any  wish  of  yours  I  would  not  gratify  ? 
Would  to  God,  my  darling,  I  might  have  mar- 
ried you ;  but  you  knew  from  the  first  I  dare 
not  break  through  a  vow  which  had  been  kept 
in  our  family  for  centuries,  cost  what  it  might/ 

***And  shall  my  child,  when  it  is  born, 
have  no  name,  and.  hers  be  the  heir ! '  cried 
the  girl,  passionate!^ 

**  I  heard  no  more.  (jLady  Constance  turned 
white  as  death,  and  before  I  could  help  her, 
she  fell  fainting  on  the  grassN  I  was  terribly 
alarmed,  shrieked  for  help;  ami  your  father 
turned  in  quick  surprise.  I  can  remember  to 
this  day  the  stern,  defiant  expression  of  his 
face,  as  he  came  to  raise  her. 

**  *How  long  have}  ou  been  here  ?  '  he  asked, 
looking  haughtily  nt  me. 

"  *  She  has  heard  all,*  I  answered,  trembling 
with  indi«;nation,  and  without  another  word  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the 
house.  She  never  recovered  the  shock  to  her 
dying  day,  andjie  never  forgave  her  for  hav- 
ing listened.  «  That  is  the  story  of  your  moth- 
er's sadness,  Mr.  Hastings.". 

A  silonce  of  some  minutes  ensued. 

**  Lady  Grace,"  said  Errol,  presently,  "  what 
became  of  —  of  the  child  ?  " 

**  The  mother  and  child  both  died  when  it 
was  born.  But,"  said  Lady  Grace,  suddenly 
altering  her  tones,  **  I  have  really  kept  you 
from  your  letters  an  unconscionable  time,  and 
I  have  not  yet  preferred  my  request.  It  re- 
lates in  a  measure  to  the  other  friend  of  whom 
I  told  you,  poor  Winifred  Champion." 

"Champion?**  said  Hastings,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Yes,  the  daugliter  of  old  Sir  Howard.** 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  another 
daughter  than  Lady  Valantm.** 

"  Yes,  but  she  made  a  mtaaXliance,  and  Sir 
Howard,  who  is  a  dreadful  tyrant,  hns  never 
allowed  her  name  to  be  mentioned  since.  I 
was  very  fond  of  her,  poor  girl,  although  she 
waa  some  years  younger  than  I  was,  but  I 
never  saw  her  after  she  ran  away,  for  I  was 
abroad  with  my  husband,  and  before  I  returned 
to  England  she  died.  Her  governess,  Mad- 
imede  Montolieu,  was  a  very  good  and  charm- 
ing person,  and  I  have  always  ke])t  up  a 
correspondence  with  her  from  time  to  time.  I 
invaded  your  retreat  this  afti  rn:»on  on  purpose 


to  ask  if  I  may  have  the  pony-carriac^,  in 
order  to  drive  over  and  pay  the  old  lady  a 

visit.** 

"  Wjy  not  take  the  barouche,  Lady  Grace? 
Lady  St  Ego  and  Lady  Marion  have  declined 
driving  this  afternoon,  and  the  young  ladies 
intend  to  ride  over  to  Mrs.  Champion's  before 
dinner.** 

'*  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not  disconcert 
my  old  friend  by  too  much  state ;  besides,  I 
have  a  great  fancy  to  drive  your  pretty  po- 
nies.** 

"By  all  means,  then,**  exclaimed  Errol, 
ringing  the  bell,  as  Lady  Grace  rose  to  go. 

Lady  Grace  Farquhar  arrived  very  quickly 
at  the  little  cottage,  and  prepared  for  a  long 
chat  with  Madame  de  Montolieu,  who  was 
very  glad  to  see  her. 

"  I  heard,"  she  said,  "  that  you  had  arrived 
at  the  Court,  but  I  scarcely  ventured  to  ex- 
pect you  until  after  the  festivities  were  con- 
cluded." 

"  I  should  have  come  over  long  ago,"  Lady 
Grace  answered  gayly,  "  but  I  am  doing  duty 
at  the  (^ourt  as  hostess.  You  see,  dear 
mudame,  I  am  getting  so  old  that  it  seems 
quite  natural  for  me  to  be  acting  as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings* mother.'* 

"This  Mr.  Hastings,"  asked  Madame  de 
Montolieu,  "do  you  like  him?" 

"I  think  him  charming!  He  is  so  agree- 
able, and  clever,  and  well-bred." 

"  But  is  he  good,  and  honest,  and  true?" 

Lady  Grace  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this 
qu'^Btion,  the  more  so  as  it  was  put  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  earnestness. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  should  think  so,**  she 
replied.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  his  greatest 
failing  was  the  hereditary  Hastings  pride. 
Why  do  you  Mk?" 

"I  remember  his  mother,"  remarked 
Mudame  de  Montolieu,  checking  herself. 
"  She  was  very  good  and  amiable." 

"  She  was,  indeed  I"  sighed  Lady  Grace. 

"  I  have  been  going  to  ask  you,  in  so  many 
of  my  letters,  what  has  become  of  poor  Wini- 
fred's child.  She  was  a  bright-looking,  in- 
telligent little  girl." 

"  How  old  was  she  when  you  last  saw  her?" 
inquired  Madame  de  Montolieu. 

"Eleven.  You  know  I  have  only  been  to 
England,  for  any  time,  once  since  then,  and 
when  I  last  came  to  see  yen  she  wab  away." 

"Ah!  Lady  Grace,"  said  the  old  French 
lady,  sighing,  "she  gives  me  the  keenest 
anxiety." 

"  How  so  ?    Is  she  not  turning  out  well  ?  " 

"Too  well,  too  well,"  ejaculated  Madarae 
de  Montolieu,  with  an  expressive  aliake  of  the 
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*'  She  is  all  the  fondest  mother  or 
friend  could  wish ;  beautiful,  amiable,  grace- 
fuL  and  accomplished,  —  a  child  to  be  proud 
of.  Ah,  dear  Lady  Grace,  I  fear  greatly  that 
I  have  taught  her  too  much,  she  is  so  far  be- 
yond her  father's  station ;  but  indeed  I  did  it 
all  for  the  best.  I  hoped  Sir  Howard  would 
have  noticed  and  brought  her  out,  but  he 
sternly  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
her;  and  they  are  all  so  cruel  and  disdainful 
Id  the  poor  child,  it  breaks  my  heart" 

<<It  is  just  like  that  detestable  old  Sir 
Howard,"  cried  Lady  Grace,  with  unusual 
energy.  "  He  always  insisted  on  sacrificing 
eTcrything  to  his  stubborn  pride.  Can  noth- 
ing be  done  ?  " 

*'  I  fear  not,"  replied  UiO  old  lady ;  and  then 
she  proceeded  to  tell  her  friend  of  Miss  Cham- 
pion's treatment  of  her  cousin. 

Lady  Grace  was  highly  indignant. 

"I  can  quite  believe  it,*'  she  remarked. 
**  Miss  Champion  has  an  air  of  haughty  super- 
ciliousness that  offends 'me  greatly.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Hastings  seems 
to  admire  her  so  much." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Wini- 
fred entered.  She  drew  back  on  seeing  a 
stranger. 

**  Enter,  my  love,"  said  Madame  do  Mon- 
tolieu.  **  This  is  Winifred  Eyre,"  she  added, 
addressing  her  visitor. 

Lady  Grace  was  fairly  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  graceful,  elegant  creature. 

**  Come  here,  my  dear,"  she  said  gently, 
*'and  let  me  see  if  you  are  like  your 
mother." 

Lady  Grace  left  the  cottage  that  afternoon 
perfectly  charmed  with  Winifred.  "I  will 
.'see  if  something  cannot  be  done  to  bring  her 
into  a  position  for  which  she  is  fitted,"  she 
thought  as  she  drove  slowly  back  to  the 
Court.  "  Ah,  if  I  could  only  have  had  such 
a  daughter  I "  and  poor,  childless  Lady  Grace 
•ighed  heavily. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
''he  lovss  MX  — he  loves  ice  hot." 

WnriFBBD  had  just  left  the  Farm  <va  ^er 
way  to  the  cottage,  when  she  met  and  was 
accosted  by  Hawkins  the  game-keeper. 

«I  beg  your  jmrdon,  miss,  for  making  so 
free,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  c&p  respectfully, 
'*  but  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  see  some 
of  the  grand  doings  up  at  the  Court  to- 
morrow." 

Winifred  colored  pain(\illy,  and  Hawkins, 
remarking  it,  was  terribly  corcemed. 


''*rm  sure,  miss,  I  meant  no  offence,— I 
hope  you  won't  take  what  I  said  as  a  liberty  ** 
The  man  looked  anxiously  at  her. 

"Indeed,  no,"  exclaimed  Winifred,  recov- 
ering herself;  **  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
thinking  of  me,  Hawkins." 

"You  see,  miss,"  said  the  game-keeper, 
eagerly,  "it  was  in  this  way.  I  says  to 
myself,  why,  the  doings  at  the  Court  to> 
morrow  will  be  quite  a  sight;  there's  th« 
ball-room  done  up  in  that  there  beautiful  way 
as  'ud  be  a  show  in  itself,  let  alone  all  the 
county  fam'lies  coming  from  miles  round^ 
They  tell-  me  as  how  the  master  would  make\ 
everybody  promise  to  bo  there  by  half-past| 
nine,  so  thinks  I,  if  Miss  Eyre  'ill  just  step 
round  about  ten  o'clock,  I  could  let  her  into- 
the  little  garden  that  the  ball-room  looks  intoj 
and  she  could  see  all  the  gay  doings  without 
a  soul  being  the  wiser." 

"  Thank  you,  Hawkins,"  said  Winifred, 
gently ;  "  it  was  very  good  of  you  to  think  of 
me." 

"  Well,  miss,"  concluded  Hawkins,  some- 
what doubtful  whether  her  manner  was 
intended  to  convey  acceptance  or  rejection  cf 
his  proposal,  "  anyhow,  I  shall  be  there  to 
let  you  in  if  so  be  you  like  to  come ;  and  I'll 
warrant  you  shan't  meet  with  no  one  by  the 
way.  Good-day,  miss;"  and  he  put  on  his 
cap  and  walked  off.  \ 

As  Winifred  went  on  her  way,  she  was 
terribly  hurt  at  a  proposal  so  injurious  to  her 
dignity ;  but  it  wad  impossible  for  her  to  feel 
any  annoyance  with  the  man,  who  had  evi- 
dently spoken  from  sheer  good-will,  and  the 
wish  to  afford  her  a  pleasure.  But  the  idea  I 
of  her,  Winifred  Eyre,  going  to  look  in  sur-! 
reptitiously  at  a  window  to  see  the  upper' 
classes  amusing  themselves,  was  a  dreadful 
offence  to  her  pride. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  when  we 
violently  repudiate  an  idea  at^  first,  we  are  all 
the  more  likely  to  come  round  to  it  after- 
wards. And  as  Winifred  walked  along,  in- 
sidiuuii  thonghts  crept  in,  to  undermine  the 
strougliold  of  her  determination. 

"  After  all,"  whispered  Curiosity,  "  why 
should  I  feel  so  bitter  at  the  thought  of 
being  only  a  spectator  of  this  grandeur?  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  participate  in  it,  and 
why  should  I  refuse  an  opportunity  I  havia 
so  often  coveted,  of  seeing  a  really  gram) 
ball?" 

Then  she  fell  into  a  train  of  thought.     "If 

I    had    only  the    advantages    of  being    Sir 

Howard's  grand-daughter,  that  Flora  Cham* 

pion  lias,  —  if  I  could  have  met  Mr.  Hastings 

in  society,  and  ridden  and  danced  with  him  as 
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ihe  has  done,  I  think  I  could  hare  made  him 
loye  me;  bat  as  a  former's  daughter,  what 
chance  hare  I  With  an  admired  aristocratic 
beauty?  I  wonder  if  he  knows  we  are 
cousins.  Of  course  she  would  not  tell  him ; 
but  every  one  hereabouts  is  aware  of  it,  and 
if  he  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  about  me, 
some  one  must  have  told  him.  He  knew  my 
name  and  where  I  lived —  of  course  he  must 
know  the  rest  I  should  like  to  see  him  in 
society ;  I  can  fancy  how  courtly  and  hand- 
some he  would  look,  playing  host  to  all  the 
great  people.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  pay 
marked  attention  to  Miss  Champion  to-mor- 
row night.  Perhaps  —  perhaps  he  will  ask 
her  to  marry  him ;  and  then  —  I  hope  I  shall 
never  sec  them  again  —  I  hope  I  may  die  —  I 
hope  —  "  But  hero  words  failed  her,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  bank  in  the  lonely  woods, 
and  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face.  So 
intent  was  she  on  hvr  misery,  that  she  did  nut 
hear  footsteps  approaching  her,  and  when  a 
man*s  voice  sounded  tenderly  in  her  ears, 
saying,  "Miss  Eyre,  are  you  in  trouble?" 
•he  started,  blushing,  to  her  feet. 

**  Mr.  Hastings  1 "  she  exclaimed,  covered 
with  confusion  and  crimson  shame ;  but  some- 
how the  sight  of  his  handsome  face  banished 
the  uscmory  of  her  sadness,  and  a  bright 
smile  came  into  her  eyes.  Of  course,  after 
his  neglectful  treatment,  she  ought  to  have 
behaved  to  him  with  great  coldness  and  dig- 
nity :  but  men  and  women  in  love  are  unrea- 
sonable beings. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  a  smile  again,"  Errol 
•aid,  with  the  tenderest  inflexion  of  his  voice ; 
**  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  in  distress.** 

**  When  people  have  not  very  much  to 
occupy  their  minds,"  Winifred  answered, 
smiling,  **  they  are  rather  subject  to  fits  of 
depression,  without  adequate  cause.** 

"  But  you  ought  never  to  be  sad,**  Errol 
said. 

"Why  not?**  asked  Winifred,  brightly. 
"What  right  have  I  to  be  exempt  from  the 
common  lot  of  mortals?" 

"  TIm  godfl  ought  to  love  you  so  much, 
that  they  should  keep  misfortune  away  from 
you.** 

"But,"  said  Winifred,  "are  we  not  told 
that  it  is  no  sign  of  favor  when  erery thing 
goes  smoothly  with  us  ?  You  have  forgotten 
the  story  of  Polycrates.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  greatest  happiness  lies  in  perpetual 
occupation,  be  It  pleasant  or  otherwise.  I 
envy  you  almost  now,  —  you  are  so  busied  in 
entertaining  and  arousing  people,  you  have  no 
time  foi  regret'!.** 

"  Ko  time  fpr  regrets  I  **  echoed  Mr.  Hast- 


ings ;  "  for  vhe  last  'three  weeks  my  life  hot 
been  one  unceasing,  haunting  regret*' 

Winifred  looked  up  into  his  face  in^iir- 
ingly. 

"  It  is  a  trouble  T  cannot  ask  any  one  to 
share —  you  least  of  all,**  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

Winifred*B  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  goxo 

—  it  was  so  sad,  yet  so  eager. 

A  voice  was  heard  calling,  ''Hastings I 
Hastings ! " 

In  an  instaub  he  had  taken  her  hand,  kissed 
it  passionately,  and  was  gone.  Winifred 
turned  away  quickly,  and  went  on  her  way  tq 
the  cottage.  She  was  trembling,  confusedj 
glad,  surprised.  She  scarcely  knew  what  hei^ 
real  feelings  were.  But  as  Hawkins'  proposajj 
recurred  to  her  mind,  she  determined  to 
accept  it. 

"  I  shall  see  them  together,"  she  thought, 
"  and  then  I  shall  know  whether  he  is  true  or 
false.  If  he  did  not  love  me,  he  could  not 
have  spoken  to  me  as  he  did  just  now. "  What 
could  he  have  meant  by  his  constant  regret? 

—  a  regret  that  has  haunted  him  these  past 
three  weeks?  It  is  just  that  time  since  I  met 
him  first  in  the  wood.  But  why  regret?* 
And  then  a  suddon  thought  made  her  sick 
with  terror.  "  Perhaps  he  is  already  engaged 
to  Miss  Champion.    I  did  not  think  of  that.* 

And  with  alternating  hopes  and  fears  she 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  found  Lady 
Grace,  as  has  been  described.  When  she 
had  accompanied  her  to  the  pony-carriage, 
and  returned  to  the  little  drawing-room,  she 
exclaimed :  — 

"  Madame,  who  is  that  kind,  noble-looking 
lady?** 

"  She  is  Lady  Grace  Farquhar,  a  very 
amiable,  charming  n  oman ;  she  was  a  dear 
friend  of  your  poor  mamma's,  my  child." 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  her,  dear  madame,* 
Winifred  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "  I  never  even 
heatd  you  speak  of  her.  Was  she  unkind  to 
poor  mamma,  too,  when  she  married  papa?'* 

"No,  love;  but  she  had  married  a  short 
time  before,  and  gone  abroad  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  in  delicate  health,  and  she  did 
not  return  to  England  until  after  you  were 
bom.  She  came  to  visit  me  on  her  arriral, 
and  insisted  on  seeing  you.  For  years  she 
used  to  send  you  toys  and  playthings;  hot 
then  she  went  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  for  a  long  time  I  heard  nothing  of  her. 
The  next  time  she  came  you  were  eleven 
years  old,  but  you  only  saw  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  that  I  dare  say  your  memory 
retained  no  impression  of  her;  and  the  last 
time  was  two  mo^thg^j^o^^^u^i 
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mwaf  in  London.  She  was  asking  about  70a 
when  70a  came  in." 

*'  And  will  she  go  abroad  again?  ** 

''No,  I  think  not  Sir  Clayton  seems  to 
hare  made  up  his  mind  to  live  at  Endon  Vale 
tor  the  future." 

"Endon  Vale!"  exclaimed  Winifred,— 
•*  that  is  not  very  far  from  here,  surely  —  " 

**  Fifteen  miles,  I  believe,  dear.  She  has 
promised  to  drive  over  sometimes  and  see  me 
when  she  is  thore«" 

'*I  hope  I  shall  see  her  sometimes  too," 
Winifred  said.  "  She  is  so  kind  and  gentle,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  almost  love  her.  Madame, 
has  she  any  sons  or  daughters?" 

''No,  my  love,  she  is  childless,  and  she 
says  that  is  her  only  trouble.  But  I  know 
she  has  always  had  great  anxiety  for  her 
husband,  —  he  is  consumptive.  She  told  me 
to-day,  though,  that  he  is  stronger  now  than 
he  has  ever  been,  and  that  the  physicians 
have  pronounced  him  able  to  endure  the 
English  climate  through  the  ensuing  winter. 
I  hope  it  will  be  so,  for  I  greatly  love  to  sec 
'Lady  Grace  at  times,  and  talk  with  her  about 
the  past." 

''Madame,"  said  Winifred,  suddenly,  "I 
want  you  to  grant  mo  one  favor." 

"  I  hope  it  is  one  that  lies  in  my  power, 
dear  child ;  for  then  you  may  be  sure  of  my 
ready  consent" 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  in  your  power ;  but  still  I 
have  my  misgivings." 

"Tell  me,  my  love,  and  I  will  answer 
you." 

"  Dear  madame,"  cried  Winifred,  kneeling 
beside  her  old  friend,  and  half  hiding  her 
dee,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you." 

Madame  de  Montolieu  stroked  her  favorite's 
head  encouragingly. 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  to  the  Court  to- 
morrow night." 

"The  Court!"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Montolieu,  in  overwhelming  surprise;  "has 
lir.  Hastings,  then,  invited  you  to  his  ball?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  that,"  Winifred  answered 
quickly,  with  a  deep  blush. 

She  paused,  and  Madame  de  Montolieu 
waited  until  she  recovered  herself. 

"How  then,  my  love?"  she  uttered  gently. 

Winifred  brought  out  the  next  words  with  a 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat :  — 

'*  To-night,  as  I  was  coming  here,  Hawkins 
met  mc,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see 
the  ball.  He  said  he  would  let  me  into  the 
little  garden  under  the  ballroom,  and  there 
would  be  no  one  else  there.  At  first  I  was 
•agry  at  the  idea,  but  I  have  changed  my 


mind;  and,  O  madame,** she  concluded  ear- 
nestly, "  I  do  so  want  to  go ! " 

Madame  de  Montolieu  looked  at  herwfth 
irrepressible  astonishment     She  almost  failed 
to  believe  her  senses  when  proud  Winifi 
Eyre  made  such  a  request. 

"I  know  it  must  seem  strange  to  you,*] 
Winifred  said,  imploringly;   "you    think 
am  forgetting  my  pride,  and  my  self-esteem  j 
but  I  have  a  reason,  —  indeed  I  have  I " 

"Winifred  I"  cried  Madame  de  Montolieu, 
in  a  pained  voice,  "you  are  thinking  too 
much  of  this  Mr.  Hastings.  Be  warned  in 
time;  ho  does  not  think  of  you." 

Winifred  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  she  asked  in  a 
low  tone. 

"Because  Lady  Grace  told  me  only  this 
afternoon  how  he -admires  your  cousin." 

"  I  will  not  believe  it !  I  want*  the  evidencA 
of  my  own  eyes  I"  cried  Winifred,  passion-] 
ately.  "  If  he  cares  for  her,  and  not  for  me/ 
he  is  false— false— false ! " 

Then  it  was  true,  Madame  de  Montolieu 
thought  her  worst  fears  were  realized;  and 
this  girl,  whom  she  had  brouglit  up  so  ten- 
derly, and  sliiclded  from  every  care,  was 
breaking  her  heart  about  a  man  who  was 
only  trifling  with  her. 

She  caressed  the  head  that  lay  in  her  Uu  so 
pitifully  and  tenderly  while  she  said :  — 

"  My  child,  do  not  deceive  yourself.    You 
are  unused  to  the  ways  of  society,  and  you 
have  put  a  false  construction  on  Mr.  Hast-    • 
ings'  words,  which  a  girl  used  to  the  cour- 
teous  flatteries  of  a  man  of  the  world  would 
appreciate  at  their  true  value.    Let  me  warn 
you  in  time,  before  your  peace  of  mind  is  de- 
stroyed.   My  child,  it  wounds  me  to  speak 
thus  to  you,  but  he  is  too  proud  to  make  ^ 
farmer's  daughter  his  wife.    Men  are  heart-^ 
less;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  them  to  win  a 
young  girl's  love ;  and,  when  they  tire  of  it, 
they  go  away  and  forget  that  their  amuse- 
ment has  blighted  a  life,  and  brought  sorrow  ^ 
to  a  heart  where  it  had  been  a  stranger." 

"I  am  not  —  I  cannot  be  deceived!" 
Winifred  exclaimed,  vehemently.  "Let  it 
be  proved  to  me,  at  all  events,  let  me  see 
them  together,  and  then,  if  my  senses  con- 
vince me  that  your  words  are  true,  I  will 
never  see  or  think  of  him  again." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes. 
Madame  de  Montolieu  was  reflecting. 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  my  child  hum* 
bling  her  pride  in  tliis  way,"  she  thought 
'*  She  would  never  forgire  herself  if  any  one 
should  see  and  recognize  her.    For  niysclfy 
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1  do  not  mind;  a'Falk  at  night  will  sot  hurt 
me,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  pacing  after  dark 
in  my  garden,  and  I  have  no  pride  to  bo  hurt. 
Perhaps  it  will,  after  all,  be  the  means  of 
caring  her  of  a  foolish  fancy.  She  will 
tssuredly  see  something  that  will  cause  her 
jealous  pain,  and  then  she  may  resolve  not  to 
think  any  more  of  him." 

"Winifred,"  she  said  alond,  "I  will  go 
with  you,  if  you  wish  it" 

"I  do  wish  it;  tliank  you  a  thousand 
times!" 

And  Winifred  kissed  the  hand  she  held 
affectionately. 

The  next  eycning,  shortly  before  ten 
o'clock,  Winifred  and  her  companion, 
cloaked  and  veiled,  appeared  at  tlio  little 
garden  gate.  The  faithful  Hawkins  was 
waiting  for  them,  and,  true  to  his  promise 
not  another  person  was  to  be  seen,  ^c  had 
placed  two  chairs  for  them  behind  a  clump 
of  laurels,  and  as  the  ballroom  windows 
were  down  to  the  ground,  they  could  see 
plainly  everything  that  took  place.  It  was 
tlie  first  time  that  Winifred  had  seen  an 
evening  gathering  of  people  from  the  gay 
world,  and  it  seemed  to  her  like  a  glimpse  of 
fairy-land.  She  did  not  feel  envious  or  bitter 
at  her  own  exclusion  from  it,  but  she  looked 
on  with  glad,  eager  surprise.  Even  to  an 
initiated  eye  the  ballroom  must  have  ap- 
peared remarkably  elegant  and  tasteflil;  it 


The  walls  were  almost  entirely  composed 
of  plate-glass,  set  in  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  gold  scroll-work.  Innumerable 
crystal  branches,  holding  wax  lights,  and 
golden  brackets,  supporting  large  cut-crystal 
vases,  filled  with  scarlet  geraniums,  and  ferns, 
filled  up  the  intermediate  spaces.  Three 
magnificent  crystal    chandeliers    hung   from 

0  ceiling,  and  made  the  night  int%  bright 
daylight.  But  what  seemed  to  Winifred 
the  most  wonderful,  was  a  complete  fernery 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  composed  of 
rockrwork,  hidden  by  every  species  of  fern, 
and  dripping  with  cool,  plashing  water. 
Above  this  was  a  screen  of  magnificent  and 
rare  flowers,  reaching  to  the  very  roof,  the 
colors  of  which  were  blended  with  such  har- 
mony and  taste  that  it  seemed  a  marvel  of 
beauty.  And  grouped  all  around,  in  laugh- 
ing animation,  were  stately  dowagers,  elegant 
girls,  and  handsome  men.  The  toilettes  were 
of  the  mott  rtchtrchh  order,  and  there  was  a 
perfect  blaze  of  diamonds,  for  every  one  had 
chosen  to  do  honor  to  their  handsome  host 

Winifred  saw  Lady  Grace  Farquhar,  robed 
in  delicate  satin  and  lace,  standing  with  other 


ladies  on  a  kind  of  velvet  dais,  receiving  t}ie 
guests  as  they  entered  with  stately  gracious- 
ness.  Then  she  saw  something  that  made  her 
tremble  and  turn  pale.  Mr.  Hastings  entered 
the  room,  looking  more  handsome  and  courtly 
than  she  had  even  imagined,  and  on  his  aim 
leant  Flora  Champion,  with  the  proud  dignity 
of  an  empress.  She  was  dressed  in  a  floating 
maze  of  tulle,  that  6eemed  almost  ethereal ; 
in  her  hair  she  wore  a  wreath  of  green  grasses, 
moss,  and  tiny  ferns,  with  here  and  there  a 
diamond  in  imitation  of  dew-drops.  A  neck- 
lace of  emeralds,  pearls,  and  diamonds  en- 
circled her  beautiful  columned  throat,  and  in 
her  hand  was  a  bouquet  of  rare  white  flowers, 
iLtcrsperscd  with  ferns.  A  murmur  of  admi- 
ration went  round  the  room  as  she  entered,  so 
queenly  and  magnificent  she  looked.  A  jeal- 
ous pang  shot  through  Winifred's  heart  at  the 
sight,  and  when  she  saw  Hastings  bend  down 
to  her,  and  perceived  the  smile  that  was  re- 
flected back  in  his  eyes,  she  clenched  her 
teeth  over  her  lips  to  keep  back  the  tears  of 
mortification. 

But  there  was  a  momentary  relief.  Mr. 
Hastings  left  Miss  Champion  at  Lady  Grace 
Farquhar's  side,  and  went  away.  Presently 
sweet  sounds  of  unseen  music  rose  on  her  ear, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  dancing  was  aboui 
to  commence.  Couples  were  quickly  forming, 
and  Winifred  waited  in  breathless  cxi>ectation 
to  see  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  would  open  the 


seemed    to    Winifred    almost    supernatural^ , ball.    It  would  surely  not  be  her  cousin?  — 


that  would  be  too  marked,  unless  there  was  in 
earnest  something  between  them ;  there  must 
be  many  in  the  room  who  had  prior  claims  to 
his  courtesy  than  Miss  Champion.  Every  set 
was  formed,  unci  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  in 
expectation  for  Mr.  Hastings.  •  Winifred  held 
her  breath  while  he  entered,  a«  Gi^none  might 
have  done  when,  unseen,  she  waited  in  quiv- 
ering doubt  the  decision  of  Paris.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  the  dais,  and  then  bo  led  tri- 
umphant queenly  Flora  Champio..  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  room.  She  saw  him  bending 
low,  and  speaking  soflly  to  her ;  she  noted  the 
thrilling  gaze  with  which  his  look  was  returned, 
and  she  turned  to  Madame  de  MontoUeu,  and 
said,  in  quick,  gaspmg  tones,  "It  is  enon^ 
— let  us  go  I" 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  UNFULFILLED  INTENTION. 

The  ball  was  pronounced  a  great  success 
Every  one  declared  it  was  the  plcasantest  of 

the  year,  althoagh,  as  far  as  two  of  the  (aif 
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guoBtAwere  concerned,  we  are  compelled  to  be 
a  little  doubtfol.  Lady  Ulrica  St.  Ego  was 
intensely  mortified  tbat  Mr.  Hastings  bad  not 
thought  proper  to  open  the  ball  with  her.  He 
bad  paid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Champion, 
and  had  danced  twice  with  her,  while  ho  had 
not  devoted  more  than  one  dance  to  any  other 
of  his  fair  visitors.  Lady  Agneta  was  equally 
annoyed,  for  neither  had  Lord  Harold  Erskine 
paid  her  the  devotion  she  expected;  indeed, 
he  seemed  greatly  epris  with  Flora  Cham- 
pion, who  was  undoubtedly  the  belle  of  the 
evening. 

Every  one  was  high  in  praise  of  Enrol  Hast- 
ings, —  of  his  distinguished  appearance,  his 
courtesy,  his  taste,  and  everything  that  be- 
longed to  him.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  splendid  mansion  and  its  costly 
arrangements,  and  many  a  titled  dowager 
there  would  have  been  proud  to  see  her 
daughter  mistress  of  Hazell  Court.  The 
banq|ieting-haU  was  magnificent;  its  immense 
proportions  were  revealed  by  a  blaze  of  light. 
The  massive  black  oaken  sideboard  groaned 
beneath  its  weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate, 
costly  fruit  and  flowers  in  wonderfully  cut 
crystal  ornaments,  flashing  with  prismatic 
light,  stretched  along  the  immense  table  from 
end  to  end ;  while  at  the  top  and  bottom,  on 
golden  salvers,  were  immense  pyramids  of 
ice,  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  fern,  the  efiect 
of  which  was  pronounced  magical.  Every 
luxury  in  season  and  out  of  season  was  there, 
—  nothing  was  left  to  desire.  The  portrait 
and  picture  galleries  were  thrown  open,  and 
lighted,  so  as  to  show  every  picture,  and  yet 
to  afford  a  rest  to  the  eyes  after  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  the  other  rooms.  There  were 
cards  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  wonderful 
portfolios  of  photographs  of  all  the  celebrated 
pictures,  and  great  velvet  cases,  containing 
ivory  miniatures  of  divers  well-known  and 
beautiful  women  of  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

Leading  f^om  the  ballroom  were  three 
small  rooms  opening  into  each  other.  Two 
were  hung  with  amber  satin  and  brilliantly 
lighted ;  the  third  was  fitted  up  with  the  most 
delicate  rose-color,  and  contained  various 
objects  of  vertn.  Everything  in  it  was  refined 
and  elegant,  —  there  were  charming  little 
cabinet  pictures,  and  statuettes  in  marble, 
ivory,  and  silver ;  there  were  the  most  elegant 
designs  in  ormolu,  and  books  of  fabulous 
bindings.  The  room  was  only  half-lighted, 
and  looked  mysteriously  beautiful  in  its  shaded 
twilight.  Beyond  that  again  was  a  conserv- 
atory,— a  long,  lofty  glass-house,  in  which 
grew  broad-leaved  tropical  plants  and  mag- 


ziificent  crimson  flowering  cactus.  A  cool, 
plashing  fountain  was  in  the  centre ;  and  be- 
side its  marble  basin  stood  Errol  and  Flora 
Champion.  For  the  last  few  days  he  had 
determined  that  the  night  of  the  ball  should 
decide  his  fate,  — he  would  ask  Miss  Cham- 
pion to  be  his  wife;  and  sweet,  winning 
WiniA^  Eyre  should  haunt  his  thoughts  no 
more. 

But  sinc^  the  previous  day  he  had  become 
strangely  wavering  and  irresolute.  He  could 
not  forget  the  streaming  tears  and  the  quiver- 
ing sorrow  of  the  tender  mouth;  nor  yet 
the  bright,  glad  smile  which  had  lighted 
up  those  sweety  brown  eyes  when  he  had 
spoken  to  her.  ^id  it  mean  she  loved  him  ?  — 
and  was  not  her  love  more  precious  than  the 
cold,  self-seeking  passion  of  a  well-bom 
beauty  like  Miss  Champion?  He  had  en- 
deavored to  banish  -the  thought  of  Winifred, 
to  crush  down  his  feeling,  and  to  force  him- 
self into  loving  her  rival ;  and  to  make  the 
backward  barrier  impassable,  he  had  opened 
the  ball  with  Flora  that  very  night.  And  now 
that  he  had  brought  her  here  to  say  those 
very  words  he  had  repeated  to  himself  a 
thousand  times,  his  whole  heart  and  soul  re- 
volted, and  he  could  not  force  the  utterance 
to  his  reluctant  lips. 

They  stood  alone  together  in  the  soft,  dim 
light,  —  the  sweet  sound  of  falling  water 
making  a  cadence  in  their  ears,  and  the  broad 
palm-leaves  branching  overhead.  And  Errol 
was  thinking :  — 

"  If  the  woman  I  love  stood  by  me  here, 
with  her  tender,  trusting  eyes  looking  up  into 
my  face,  and  I  could  say  in  all  honor  and 
truth  to  her,  '  I  love  you,'  I  would  give  half 
of  everything  I  have  in  the  worid." 

And  all  this  time  Miss  Champion  was  stand- 
ing silent,  and  looking  into  the  water  be- 
neath. 

"Why  does  he  not  speak?"  she  thought; 
"  he  can  have  had  but  one  intention  in  bring- 
ing me  here,**  and  Errol  read  her  thoughts. 

Miss  Champion  at  length  broke  the  silence, 
which  was  becoming  awkward. 

"  How  beautifhl  palm-trees  must  look  grow- 
ing wild  in  their  native  countries  I  You  have 
seen  them,  Mr.  Hastings  ?  " 

"Yes,  —  many  a  time,"  Errol  answered; 
and  as  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  him, 
he  added,  "  and  shall  probably  do  so  again 
before  long.** 

Flora  waa  startled  out  of  her  usual  well- 
bred  composure. 

"  You  surely  do  not  think  of  leaving  Enfl^ 
land  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"1  suppose  my  constant  travels  hav  made 
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me  restless/  Errol  said,  half  confUsed.  "  I 
feel  ui  able  to  settle  down  in  one  place  for  any 
leugth  of  time." 

'*  I  had  hoped,"  Miss  Champion  said,  softlj, 
looking  up  into  his  flwje  with  her  blue  eyes,  — 
**I  had  hoped  we  were  always  to  have  you 
near  us  now.  Surely  you  cannot  have  tired 
already  of  this  lovely  place  ?  —  it  seems 
enough  to  make  any  reasonable  being  happy 
only  to  live  Ijere.  Have  your  friends  wearied 
you  so  soon?" 

'<No,  indeed,"  Errol  answered,  <4t  is  the 
regret  at  leaving  them  that  has  kept  me  so 
long  from  my  purpose." 

Ho  was  rushing  blindly  now  into  all  man- 
ner of  inextricable  falsehoods,  and  having 
adopted  a  sudden  and  totally  unconsidered 
course  of  action,  he  was  feeling  the  awkward- 
ness consequent  thereupon. 

*'Then  you  really  mean  to  leave  us?'* 
Flora  said,  in  a  pleading  voice,  most  unusual 
to  her.     She  felt  it  was  a  last  chance. 

'*  It  will  not  be  for  long,"  he  answered, 
looking  down  at  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice ;  '^  you  will  not  quite  forget  me  while  I 
am  gone,  Miss  Champion?" 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  happiness  of  the 
last  few  weeks,"  she  answered,  looking  down. 

It  was  her  last  card,  and  she  played  it  well, 
but  in  vain. 

^^  Then  I  shall  have  one  coAsoling  thought 
to  take  me  on  my  journey."  And  he  gave  her 
his  arm. 

Then  they  went  silently  back  to  the  ball- 
room, and  the  feelings  of  both  were  suffi- 
ciently unenviable.  Errol  felt  he  had  not  be- 
haved well,  and  his  pride  chafed  at  the  thought ; 
and  Miss  Champion  was  disappointed,  morti- 
fied, and  perplexed.  But  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  inward  struggle  on  her  fair  face  as  she 
entered  the  room ;  even  her  mother,  who  was 
watching  her  keenly,  could  detect  nothing 
from  its  expression.  But  it  seemed  to  augur 
very  unfavorably  for  her  designs,  that  Flora 
accepted  the  marked  attentions  of  Lord  Har^ 
old  Erskine  with  so  much  favor,  and  that  not 
even  a  word  or  look  passed  between  her  and 
Mr.  Hastings  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

As  the  mother  and  daughter  were  parting 
for  the  night,  the  former  whispered :  — 

*'  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me.  Flora?  " 

And  Miss  Champion  answered  coldly :  — 

<*  Nothing  I    Good-night,  mamma." 

The  following  morning  Sir  Howard  and  his 
daughter-in-law  sat  alone  over  a  late  break- 
fast. Reginald  was  away  at  the  Court,  Flora 
was  breakiiisting  in  her  room,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
pion was  gone  to  London. 

"Well,  Margaret,"  said  Sir  Howard,  "did 


young  Hastings  propose  to  Flora  last  night,  M 
you  expected?" 

"  No  I "  said  Mrs.  Champion,  shortly,  ratiier 
mortified  at  the  answer  she  was  oompeUed  to 
give. 

"  No?  "  echoed  her  questioner,  looking  up, 
and  pausing  in  the  act  of  transferring  Uie  but* 
ter  to  his  plate.    "  No?  "  he  repeai«X 

"  My  dear  Sir  Howard,  I  said  uo." 

"  Then  what  the  devil  does  the  man  meaa 
by  opening  the  ball  with  her,  and  paying  her 
such  marked  attention  ?  I  call  it  a  piec«  of 
damned  impertinence ! " 

"  I'ray,  Sir  Howard,"  said  Mrs.  Champion, 
greatly  nettled,  "  be  a  little  more  considerate 
in  your  remarks.  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  in 
opening  the  ball  with  Flora  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  anything  but  a  marked  compli- 
ment." 

"A  damned  deal  too  marked,"  said  the 
angry  old  gentleman,  who  was  anything  but 
circumspect  in  his  speech  when  he  wa^  an- 
noyed. "  Either  Flora  has  played  her  cards 
very  badly,  or  you  have  given  me  to  under- 
stand there  was  a  great  deal  more  between 
them  than  there  really  was.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  he  said  nothing  that  can  be  construed 
into  an  intention?  " 

"  Really,  Sir  Howard,"  replied  his  daughter- 
in-law,  "  if  you  want  to  know  the  particulars, 
you  must  go  to  Flora.  I  can  get  nothing  out 
of  her." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Margaret,  if  you  dont 
mind,  you'l^  have  that  girl  on  your  hands  al- 
together. ^Jjs  high  time  she  was  married,  or 
engaged,  op  something,  —  you  seem  to  forget 
that  she  will  be  twenty  next  month.  She  has 
been  out  two  seasons,  and  has  had  every  ad- 
vantage that  rank  and  wealth  can  procure  for 
her,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  she  is  not  one 
whit  nearer  being  established.  It's  a  pity  she 
was  so  sure  of  young  Hutings,  and  snubbed 
Lord  Henchley  as  she  did^ 

"Lord  Henchley  was  a  parvenu^  and  had 
neither  brains  nor  money." 

'*  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  be  Lady 
Henchley  than  a  neglected  old  maid." 

"  Really,  Sir  Howard,  you  are  too  absurd  1  ** 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Champion,  angrily ;  "  any  one 
would  think  Flora  was  thirty  instead  of  twenty, 
and  that  her  admirers  were  beginning  to  de- 
crease. Allow  me  to  tell  you  she  was  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  the  room  last  night,  and 
that  Lord  Harold  Erskine  paid  her  the  most 
particular  attention." 

"  Bah ! "  said  Sir  Howard,  "  he's  a  puppy. 
Hastings  is  worth  a  dozen  of  liim." 

"But  I  think  Flora  inclines  to  a  title." 

"A  title  I— bah!"  exclaimed  Shr  Howard 
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•gala;  "  a  woman  need  want  no  prouder  title 
than  a  Hastings  could  give  her.*  I  would  ten 
thonsand  times  rather  see  her  plain  Mrs.  Has- 
tings  of  Hazell  Court,  than  a  duchess  of  a 
mushroom  creation." 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  too  much 
occupied  with  his  flirtation  with  your  other 
grand-daughter,  to  have  serious  intentions  to 
Flora,"  Mrs.  Champion  remarked.  She  won- 
dered afterwards  at  her  own  temerity ;  it  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  ever  ventured 
to  mention  Winifred  Champion's  daughter  to 
Sir  Howard. 

"  Mj  other  grand-daughter?  "  he  said,  look- 
ing up ;  *'  I  was  not  aware  that  he  knew  Laura 
or  Ada  Fordyce,  —  which  of  them  do  you 
mean?" 

"Neither,"  replied  Mrs.  Champion,  coolly. 

"Th€r  "^ho  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  How  bid,  testily. 

**  I  mean  Winifred  Eyre," 

Sir  Howard's  brow  grew  black  as  night. 

•*What  do  you  mean?"  he  cried  furiously, 
*'  and  how  dare  you  mention  that  name  in  my 
preFence  ?  " 

Mrs.  Champion  was,  as  a  rule,  rather  afraid 
of  her  father-in-law ;  but  she  had  been  so  in- 
censed this  morning  at  his  attack  on  Flora, 
that  she  only  felt  anxious  to  retaliate  on  him, 
aud;iras  thoroughly  indifferent  to  his  wrath. 

\I  mean  tliis,"  she  replied  in  cold,  stinging 
tones ;  * '  your  grand-daughter,  Winifred  Eyre, 
has  been  seen  constantly  with  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  he  has  amused  himself  by  making  love  to 
her.  Whether  his  intei^ions  are  serious  or 
honorable,  time  will  sho^** 

Sir  Howard  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  terrible 
blasphemy. 

"  If,"  cried  he,  '*  he  dares  to  mean  anything 
dishonorable  to  one  who,  though  I  disown  her, 
yet  claims  to  be  descended  from  me,  I  will 
brand  him  before  the  world,  —  I  will  hound 
him  from  society.    I  will  —  " 

But  here  words  failed  him,  and  he  sank  back 
in  his  chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  impotent  wrath. 
Mrs.  Champion  was  very  much  surprised  at 
the  course  matters  were  taking.  She  had 
spoken  with  the  amiable  intention  of  provoking 
her  father-in-law,  but  she  had  never  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  anything  would  induce  him 
to  take  part  with  his  despised,  neglected  grand- 
daughter. She  rose  presently  and  left  the 
room,  and  Sir  Howard  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
tain her. 

Meantime  poor  Winifred  was  very  sad  and 
miserable.  She  could  not  rally  from  the  shock 
Of  Errors  falseness — his  deception  seemed 
so  ^ruel. 

Why  should  he  have  amused  himself  by  try- 


ing to  win  the  affections  of  a  simple  country 
girl,  who  was  completely  at  his  mercy  ?  She 
had  no  safeguard  against  his  fascinations  as 
her  high-born  rival  had.  **Is  it  possible," 
she  thought,  "  that  his  love  was  only  simulated, 
and  that  he  could  be  so  mean  and  falf^o  as  to 
snare  me  into  loving  him  by  pretending  an 
equal,  or  even  greater  passion  fur  me?  Can 
it  be  true  of  him,  as  of  those  men  Madame  do 
Montolieu  spoke  of,  who  have  no  compunction 
in  breaking  a  woman's  heart  to  gratify  their 
vanity,  or  pass  their  idle  hours?  And  yet  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  scarcely  condemn  him,  —  I 
only  hate  her.  How  is  it  that  women  are  so 
forgiving  to  the  men  who  ii^ure  them  ?  Even 
poor,  sorrowful,  heart-broken  CEnone  forgave 
Paris  when  he  came  back  to  lay  his  head  on 
her  faithful  breast  before  he  died." 

Two  days  passed,  and  Madame  de  Montolieu 
had  seen  nothing  of  Winifred ;  a  most  unusual 
occurrence.  She  began  to  be  sorely  anxious 
for  her  dear  child,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  she  put  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  and 
went  over  to  the  Farm.  She  found  Winifred 
sitting,  book  in  hand,  under  her  favorite 
beeches,  but  her  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over 
the  landscape,  and  she  was  so  absorbed  in 
thought  as  not  to  see  Madame  de  Montolieu 
until  she  came  close  up  to  her. 

'*  My  child,  how  is  it  that  you  have  deserted 
me?* 

Winifred  raised  her  eyes,  and  her  old 
friend  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

**Dcar  madame,  forgive  me;  I  have  been 
too  miserable." 

"Poor  child  I"  said  the  old  lady  gently, 
stroking  Winifred's  head  with  her  usual 
favorite  gesture,  —  **  poor  child ! " 

*<  O  madame,"  cried  Winifred,  passionately, 
throwing  herself  on  Uie  ground  at  Madame  de 
Montolieu's  feet,  "  why  does  Ood  let  people 
be  so  miserable  ?  " 

"My  child,"  repeated  her  friend,  gently, 

that  is  a  question  we  can  none  of  us  answer. 
There  is  a  wise  purpose,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  allows  affliction,  since  affliction  is  sent, 
and  we  must  bear  it  as  best  we  may.  Sorrow 
is  very  bitter  to  the  young,  but  when  they 
have  learnt  what  only  time  and  experience 
can  teach  them,  resignation,  they  wonder  how 
their  first  small  trials  can  have  seemed  so 
grievous  to  them,  and  are  thankful  for  that 
blessing  which  is  always  left  us  —  hope. " 

**I  have  no  hope  I"  cried  Winifred,  bit- 
terly. 

**  We  all  have  it,"  said  Madame  de  Monte - 
lieu,  gently.  "  It  is  the  last  thing  that  deserts 
ns  Ah !  my  child,  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if 
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Iiope  had  not  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  this 
Paiidora*8  box  of  ours.  Without  it  we  should 
not  care  to  live,  or  work,  or  eat,  but  should 
wander  about  miserably,  waiting  for  death  to 
relieve  ns  of  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear.  But 
it  takes  many  a  lonejear  to  find  out  what  is 
really  happiness,  w^ne  must  liave  outlived 
the  bright  anticipations  of  youth,  which  can 
but  end  in  disappointment;  one  mast  have 
passed  througli  the  bitter  mistrust  of  good  in 
this  world  that  follows  it,  and  sees  only  a 
malicious  disx)ensation,  bent  on  thwarting 
every  human  wish;  and  one  must  have  at- 
tained that  blessed  belief  in  the  love  and  care 
of  a  heavenly  Father,  which  alone  can 
smooth  the  stormy  sea  of  our  troubled  lives. 
Resignation,  my  child,  is  the  truest  happiness ; 
a  blind  faith  in  an  all-wise  Providence  the 
truest  wisdom.  If,  remembering  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  sorrows,  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  make  the  life  of  one  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  happier,  we  shall  not  have  lived  in 
vain.^ 

"Madame,"  said  "Winifred,  looking  up 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  did  you  ever  have  a 
trouble  like  mine  ?  " 

"My  child,"  answei*ed  Madame  de  Monto- 
lieu,  in  a  lad,  gentle  voice,  "in  my  young 
days  I  had  a  sorrow,  such  as  I  pray  God  in 
his  mercy  may  be  pleased  to  spare  you." 

Ann  she  bent  down  and  kissed  Winifred 
tenderly. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

riRST   IMPRESSIONS. 

It  is  a  grand  trait  in  human  character, 
when  a  man  or  woman  who  have  not  as  yet 
outlived  their  youth  can  appreciate  and  act 
on  the  belief  that  there  is  something  nobler  in 
life  than  passion  —  something  better  than  the 
gratification  of  self.  A  man  or  woman  who 
cau  yield  their  heart's  desire  to  the  happi- 
ness of  another  must  be  governed  by  at- 
tributes of  the  godlike  and  divine.  Madame 
do  Montolieu's  whole  life  had  been  saddened 
by  such  a  sacrifice,  but  she  had  never  re- 
peAtT;d  her  renunciation  of  self, 

A*  Surely,"  she  said,  at  times,  when  her 
troubles  seemed  most  grievous,  —  "surely  it 
is  better  to  suffer  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly  than  to  gratify  one's  own 
desire  at  the  expense  of  others'  happiness?^ 

When  Marie  Antoinette  de  Montolieu  went 
to  live  with  Lord  and  Lady  Vaynham,  after 
her  mother's  death.  Lady  yaynh.un  had  good 
cause  for  disquietude  as  to  the  result  of  brings 


ing   her   into   immediate   contact  with   her 
grown-up  sons. 

She  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had  a 
sparkling  vivacity  which  stood  well  in  place 
of  it.  A  prepossessing  manner,  a  ready  wit» 
a  singular  grace,  and  the  sweetest  of  voices, 
formed  a  whole  veiy  dangerous  to  a  mother's 
peace  of  mind. 

Lord  Vaynham  vowed  there  was  no  one 
like  her,  and  his  wife  could  not  resist  her 
sweet,  gracious  influence,  but  was  forced  into 
loving  her.  The  honorable  George  Vaynham, 
her  eldest  son,  was  absent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission,  and  was,  besides,  half  engaged  to  an 
heiress,  who  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  his  handsome  face  the  previous  season, 
so  Lady  Vaynham  had  no  serious  apprehen- 
sions in  that  quarter.  The  two  younger  ones 
fell  in  love  with  Marie  at  once,  and  were  ex 
cessively  jealous  of  the  least  preference  she 
showed  for  either.  But  their  mother  soon 
perceived  there  was  no  danger  of  the  passion 
being  returned,  for  Marie  treated  them  botli 
with  a  kind,  sisterly  courtesy,  very  far  re- 
moved from  a  warmer  feeling. 

To  her  kind  friends,  as  she  always  caUed 
Lord  and  Lady  Vaynham,  she  was  so  attent- 
ive, so  thoughtful  and  affbctionatoly  consider* 
ate,  that  they  began  after  a  time  to  feel  towards 
her  as  a  daughter.  She  read,  and  played, 
and  sang  to  Lord  Vaynham,  for  hours  to- 
gether, without  the  least  appearance  of 
weariness;  and  she  wrote  Lady  Vaynham's 
letters,  entertained  her  guests,  and  was 
always  at  hand  to  assist  her  in  any  difficulty, 
either  by  suggestion  or  action.  Her  mother 
had  been  dead  more  than  a  year,  and  Lady 
Vaynham  resolved  to  introduce  Madenioi 
selle  de  Montolieu  the  following  season.  Her 
position  as  the  daughter  of  a  French  noble- 
man justified  it;  and,  besides,  her  ladyship 
was  anxious  to  please  a  protegh  who  was  so 
thoughtful  and  affectionate  to  her. 

Marie  was  presented  at  court,  and  went 
thoroughly  into  society,  where  she  made  a 
complete  success.  Her  vivacity  and  brilliant 
wit  were  a  contrast  to  the  quiet,  somewhat 
prudish  manner  of  the  young  English  girls  of 
the  day ;  and  she  received  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  was  flattering  to  herself  and  gratify- 
ing to  her  chaperon.  Amongst  others,  the 
Marquis  of  Poyns  paid  her  considerable  at- 
tention, and  she  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
his  society.  Frank,  kind-hearted,  and  a 
finished  gentlemen,  he  was  a  man  well  calcu- 
lated to  win  a  woman's  esteem  and  affection; 
and  being  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
Lord  and  Lady  Vaynham  were  pleased  to  see 

him  frequently  at  their  house,  and  delighted 
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at  the  idea  of  Ms  becoming  a  suitor  for  their 
dianning  protegee. 

George  Vaynham  had  been  expected  home 
for  t'ac  last  two  months,  but  delay  upon  delay 
occurred,  and  he  was  still  absent.  One  after- 
noon Marie  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sorting  wools  for  a  very  complicated 
piece  of  worsted  work  that  Lady  Vaynham 
was  about  to  undertake,  when  the  door  was 
sudderiy  burst  open,  and  a  very  handsome 
}cung  man,  bronzed  by  travel,  entered  the 
room.  He  looked  hastily  round,  but  not 
seeing  the  person  he  was  in  quest  of,  turned 
to  Slarie,  and  said :  — 

**Thcy  told  me  I  should  find  my  mother 
here." 

]Mademoiselle  de  Montolieu  rose  and  not 
being  particularly  pleased  by  the  tone  or 
manner  of  the  new-comer,  said,  haughtily :  — 

'*  Lady  Vaynham  is  in  her  room,  I  be- 
licTe." 

"You  are  Marie  de  Montolieu?"  he  re- 
marked, interrogatively,  and  somewhat  ag- 
prvasively." 

"  My  name  is  Montolieu,"  she  replied 
coloring  with  indignation  at  the  familiarity. 

"  ^ill  you  let  my  mother  know  I  am 
hore?" 

**  Monsieur,"  said  Marie,  with  an  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows  expressive  of  extreme  sur- 
prise «nd  hauteur,  **  if  you  ring  the  bell, 
doubtkss  a  servant  will  send  the  femme  de 
chamhre,  who  will  obey  your  behest." 

Mr.  Vaynham  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  left  the  room,  soliloquizing  as  he 
went. 

**  Proud  as  the 'very  deuce,  —  like  all  these 
humbujjging  French  refugees." 

When  the  Honorable  George  Vaynham 
first  heard  of  his  father's  intention  of  adopting 
the  homeless  orphan  French  girl,  he  set  it 
down  as  a  piece  of  harmless  Quixotism ;  but 
when  he  was  told  that  Lady  Vaynham  actually 
,  contemplated  introducing  her  into  society,  he 
lost  all  patience. 

*'  Well !  "  he  remarked,  "  of  all  the  damned 
pieces  of  toomfoolery  I  have  ever  heard,  this 
13  about  the  biggest !  She'll  be  making  love 
to  Frank  or  EJgar,  and  then  my  mother  won't 
1)0  so  well  pleased  nt  Iior  benevolence.  As  if 
the  family  were  not  going  to  the  deuce  fast 
enough,  without  inventing  new  extravagances 
to  help  it !  " 

From  which  speech  the  gentle  reader  may 
imagine  that  the  Honorable  George  Vaynham 
was  ill-natured  and  ungenerous ;  but  then  he 
would  be  mistaken.  He  was  a  very  charming 
young  follow,  and  a  great  favorite, — only, 
like  most  of  us,  a  little  selfish. 


When  he  left  the  room  Marie  resumed  her 
seat,  considerably  nettled  at  the  bmsqueness 
of  his  demeanor  towards  her. 

**  What  an  odious  manner!"  she  thought. 
"  I  know  I  shall  detest  him.  How  different 
he  is  from  Frank  or  Edgar  I  And  so  this  is 
the  paragon  of  whose  manner  and  style  I  hav«; 
heard  so  much?  He  is  handsome,  certainly, 
but  his  address  is  not  to  be  compared  witii 
that  of  Lord  Poyns.  I  like  Lord  Pcyns. 
Lady  Vaynham  says  he  likes  me,  too,  and  I 
do  not  think  she  is  altogether  mistakei^ 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Poyns,  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Poyns.,  —  it  does  not  sound  so  bad. 
He  is  very  good  —  he  ha?  the  true  air  nobler 
perhaps  not  very  clever  or  spiritttely  but  still 
a  man  to  bo  proud  of.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Vayn- 
ham thought  me  ungracious.  I  should  not 
like  to  have  been  that,  for  his  dear,  kind 
mother's  sake.  But  I  could  not  help  feeling 
indignant  —  he  was  so  odiously  brusque. 
Fancy  his  asking  me  to  announce  his  arrival, 
as  if  he  were  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  I  his 
very  humble  servant !  Merci  beaucovp,  «io»- 
sieurf  but  you  must  do  your  own  bidding, 
unless  you  think  fit  to  alter  that  tone  of  com- 
mand very  considerably,  in  addressing  th« 
daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  noblemen  in 
France." 

And  so  it  maybe  seen  that  Marie  de  Monto- 
lieu was  by  no  means  deficient  in  pride  or  a 
sense  of  her  own  importance. 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  George  Vaynham,\ 
after  the  first  aficctionate  greetings  were  I 
over,  "  I  don't  like  that  girl,  at  all."  / 

"  What  girl,  George,  dear  ?  "  l 

"That  French  girl,  your  companion,  or  I 
proteght  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  her." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  are  surely  premature,  — 
why,  you  have  not  been  in  the  house  five 
minutes,  and  how  can  you  tell  whether  you 
like  her  or  not?" 

"  My  first  impressions  are  generally  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like  her. 
She's  as  disdainful  as  an  empress." 

"I  never  saw  her  so,"  returned  Lady  Vayn- 
ham, in  surprise;  "you  must  have  done  some- 
thing to  annoy  her.  She  is  a  very  sweet- 
tempered,  aficctionate  girl,  and  has  been  like 
a  daughter  to  your  father  and  myself.'' 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  have  her 
for  a  daughter  in  reality ;  the  last  letter  I  had 
from  Frank  was  full  of  her;  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else." 

"  Of  course  I  would  not  have  one  of  them 
marry  her,  on  any  account ;  but  there  is  not 
the  least  fear  of  that.  She  is  very  kind  and 
sisterly  to  the  boys,  but  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble she  would  think  seipititly  of  ihem^  when 
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%  word  wonld  bring  Lord  Poyne  to  her 
feet." 

"  Poyns !  By  Jove,  mother  I  you  don't  mean 
to  say  he  has  any  serious  thought  of  her." 

"I  feel  perfectly  certain,"  replied  Lady 
Vaynham,  "that  Lord  Poyns  is  passionately 
attached  to  Marie,  and  that  she  has  only  to 
give  him  a  little  more  encouragement,  to 
wear  a  coronet" 

"  I  always  thought  he  was  an  ass,"  ejacu- 
lated George  Vaynham. 

**  Come,  come,  George,  I  will  not  hear  any 
more  against  my  adopted  daughter;  at  all 
events,  until  you  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
judging.  Now  tell  mo  all  about  yourself. 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  Lucy 
Cathcart?" 

"  I  think  so,  mother,  I  am  sick  of  diplo- 
macy. I  am  in  debt ;  and  my  father  seems 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  help  mc.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  any  great  passion  for  her,  but  she 
seems  good-tempered  and  ladylike,  and  I  know 
she  has  seventeen  thousand  a  year." 

**  Those  mortgages  vex  me  so  terribly, 
George ;  if  they  could  be  paid  off,  the  prop- 
erty would  be  a  very  good  one;  but  there 
seems  no  hope  of  that  in  my  time  and  your 
fathers.  We  are  spending  a  good  deal  moie 
than  our  income  now,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
possibility  of  retrenching.  The  only  way  out 
of  our  difficulties  is  for  you  to  make  a  good 
match;  and  as  for  Frank  and  Edgar,  they 
must  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves. 
Should  anything  happen  to  your  father,  they 
will  have  nothing  but  your  charity  and  their 
own  exertions  to  depend  upon.  If  you  were 
to  marry  a  woman  without  money,  you  will  be 
reduced  in  a  few  years  to  comparative  beg- 
gary, and  a  Government  oflScc  or  genteel 
poverty  on  the  Continent." 

"Trust  me,  mother  dear;  I  am  not  very 
likely  to  let  my  feelings  get  the  better  of  my 
judgment." 

As  days  went  on,  Lady  Vaynham  was  sur- 
prised and  chagrined  to  find  that  her  eldest 
son  and  Marie  took  so  little  to  each  other. 
There  was  an  unusual  captiousness  in  Marie*8 
manner  to  George ;  and  in  return  he  was  ag- 
gressive and  contradictory  to  her. 

"Really,"  said  Lady  Vaynham,  a  little 
crossly  one  'day,  after  a  more  than  usually 
sharp  discussion  between  them,  "  there  is  no 
peace  when  you  two  are  together  —  nothing 
but  perpetual  sparring;  I  am  quite  tired  of 
it!" 

It  was  the  first  time  «he  had  ever  spoken 
a  cross  word  to  Marie.  The  girl  rose  and  left 
the  room;  and  George  Vavnham  saw  there 
were  tevs  in  her  eyes. 


"  I  wonder,  mother,"  he  said,  sharply,  "yon 
should  speak  so  harshly  to  the  poor  girl  I  She 
has  no  father  or  mother,  and  her  being  en- 
tirely dependent  on  you  might  make  you 
more  considerate." 

"  My  dear  George !  "  exclaimed  his  mo*  her, 
"  how  unfair  you  are !  You  have  been  f n\  ing 
all  kinds  of  malicious,  provoking  things  no 
her,  and  when  I  scold  you  both  for  your 
quarrelsomeness,  and  she  takes  it  all  to  her- 
self, you  turn  round  and  find  fault  with  me." 

Mr.  Vaynham,  having  no  reply  to  make  to 
his  mother's  very  just  remark,  was  silent; 
but  when  he  found  Marie  alone  in  the  after- 
noon, he  went  up  to  her,  and,  sitting  down 
beside  her,  said  gently :  — 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  Antoinette,  for  my 
rudeness?'* 

"  Does  Mr.  Vaynham  really  admit  that  ht 
has  been  rude?"  Marie  asked,  a  little  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Mr.  Vaynham  not  only  admits  it.  but 
apologizes  for  it.  Why  don't  you  caii  m« 
George,"  he  continued;  "I  call  you  An- 
toinette ?  " 

"I  never  asked  you  to  do  so." 

"Would  you  rather  I  called  you  Made- 
moiselle dc  Montolieu  ?  " 

"It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me." 

"  Very  well,  then;  I  shall  continue  to  call 
you  Antoinette." 

"And  why  Antoinette?  F  ry  one  calls 
me  Marie  here." 

"  Because  I  like  to  be  different  from  every 
one  else  —  particularly  where  you  are  con- 
cerned." 

"That  means,  I  suppose,  that  because 
every  one  else  loves  me,  you  choose  to  dis- 
like me." 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  dislike  you, 
Antoinette?" 

"Because  you  take  such  pains  to  let  me 
see  it,  Mr.  Vaynham." 

"Can  you  not  imagine  that  I  may  have  a 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  like  you  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Marie,  opening  her 
bright  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  his  face  — 
"no,  indeed;  unless,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  "you  are  jealous  of  the  shelter  and 
kindness  which  your  good  parents  have  given 
to  a  poor  friendless  stranger." 

"  Antoinette !  Antoinette !  how  can  you  say 
anything  so  cruel  ?  "  exclaimed  George  Vayn* 
ham,  all  the  more  pained  by  her  remark 
because  there  had  been  some  truth  in  it. 
"  Can  you  not  imagine  that  if  I  allowecj 
myself  to  like  you,  I  should  bo  unable  to  keejj 
from  loving  youJigitiz^od  his  eyes  melted  latb 
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a  tenderness  which  sent  a  thrill  to  Marie's 
heart,  and  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  surprise 
•nd  pleasure 

Frank  Vaynham  entered  the  room  at  the 
moment,  and  further  conversation  was  put  a 
stop  to. 

Do  Qcy  of  my  readers  know  the  singular 
fsscinatlon  that  a  roan  and  woman  have  for 
each  otber  when  they  have  begun  by  a  cordial 
dislike,  and,  suddenly  discover  that  dislike  has 
given  place  to  love?  From  that  very  day 
and  hour,  George  Vaynham  and  Marie  dc 
Montolieu  began  to  love  each  other  with  an 
engrossing  passion,  although  to  outward 
observers  the  change  of  feeling  was  not  per- 
ceptible. Mr.  Vaynham  was  keenly  conscious 
of  the  imprudence  of  his  growing  passion,  but 
had  not  courage  to  tear  himself  away  from 
it;  while  Mnrie,  knowing  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  her  love,  and  yet  uncertain,  by  reason 
of  his  occasional  fits  of  coldness,  whether  it 
was  returned,  was  strictly  guarded  in  her 
conduct. 

In  one  comer  of  Lady  Vaynhara's  drawing- 
room  was  a  little  recess  with  one  window, 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  Gkorge 
was  very  fond  of  sitting  at  this  window  in  an 
arm-chair,  either  reading  or  watching  the 
passers-by.  One  day  he  was  in  his  fsivorite 
comer,  engrossed  in  a  very  interesting  book. 
Suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  an  animated  con- 
versation in  the  next  room,  and  he  at  once 
recognized  the  speakers  to  be  Mario  and 
the  Marquis  of  Poyns.  The  position  was  an 
awkward  one ;  ho  had  no  wish  to  be  an  eaves- 
dropper, but  there  was  no  exit,  except  through 
the  drawing-room,  and  as  he  did  not  know 
how  long  they  had  been  there,  he  scarcely 
liked  to  get  up  and  go,  for  fear  they  should 
think  he  had  been  for  some  time  an  intentional 
listener.  So  he  sat  perfectly  still,  and  heard 
something  that  made  his  ears  tingle.  Lord 
Poyns  was  the  speaker. 

"  I  saw  Lord  Vaynham  this  rooming, *•  he 
said,  ''and  he  gave  roy  suit  his  Aillest  and 
most  cordial  approbation.  I  love  you  veiy 
dearly — will  you  be  my  wife? " 

Lord  Poyns  could  not  have  waited  more 
breathlessly  for  the  answer  than  did  George 
Vaynham. 

"Lord  Poyns,"  replied  Marie,  in  a  low 
voice,  **  I  am  ftilly  sensible  of  the  honor  you 
do  me  in  wishing  to  make  roe  your  wife,  but 
I  scarcely  know — I  was  unprepared  for  this 
-I— I " 

"Dear  Marie,**  interposed  Lord  Poyns, 
quickly,  ''take  time  to  consider.  I  have  no 
wish  to  hurry  your  decision  —  I  will  wait  a 
week — a  month,  if  you  like;  only  bear  in 


mind  how  devotedly  I  love  you,  and  that, 
please  God,  I  will  make  you  a  true  and  faith- 
ful husband." 

"I  only  ask  two  days,"  Marie  replied,  in  a 
low  voice,  —  "  in  that  time  you  shall  have  my 
answer.** 

"  I  would  be  content  to  wait  two  years  if  I 
were  sure  what  your  answer  would  be  then.** 

And  George  Vaynham  saw  him  take  the 
little  hand  in  his  reverentially,  and  kiss  it 
tenderly.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  sight;  he 
felt  then  all  she  was  to  him,  and  what  it 
would  cost  him  to  relinquish  his  passion,  and 
see  her  the  wife  of  another  man.  When 
Lord  Pojrns  was  gone,  he  stepped  quickly  into 
the  room,  and  confronted  Marie.  81ie  starte'i 
up,  surprised  and  frightened,  at  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

"  Mr.  Vaynham  I "  she  exclaimed. 

"I  have  heard  everything  Lord  Poyns 
said  to  you.  Oh !  Antoinette,  for  God's  sake 
tell  me  what  answer  you  are  going  to  make 
him!** 

"  I  do  not  know,  —  I  have  not  had  time  to 
think,**  she  answered,  trembling  and  con- 
Aised. 

"You  do  not,  you  cannot  love-  him," 
cried  George,  passionately.  "You  shall  j 
not  marry  him.  Antoinette,  I  worship  you  | 
with  all  the  passion  of  my  heart;  it  would 
kill  me  to  see  you  married  to  another.  Do  . 
you  not  care  for  me? — tell  me  at  once  —  1 1 
cannot  bear  the  suspense.'* 

lie  held  her  arm  so  tightly  that  she  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain  :  — 

"  Oh,  George,  you  hurt  me !  ** 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
him  by  that  name,  and  he  knew  she  would 
not  have  done  so  now,  if  she  had  not  loved 
him. 

"My  darling,  forgive  me  I'*  he  cried;  "I 
would  not  hurt  you  for  all  the  world." 

And  taking  the  unresisting  form  in  his  arms,' 
he  kissed  her  brow,  and  lips,  and  hands, 
passionately,  until  she  was  ccvered  with 
crimson  blushes.  •' 

"You  will  never  marry  any  one  but  me?" 
he  whispered. 

"  Never ! "  she  replied  in  a  low,  firm 
voice. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   BACBinCB  OF  A  LIFS. 

Mabib  db  Moktoltku  snt  before  her  glass, 
^grossed  in  prcfounj^j.tr^^/^v/l^^f^ 
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Koiag  to  a  grand  ball  with  Lady  Vaynham, 
that  night,  and  was  waiting  for  the  maid  to 
dress  her. 

"How  Borry  I  am  about  Lord  Poyns," 
she  thought;  "if  I  had  only  known, —  if  I 
could  only  have  foreseen,  —  I  would  have 
told  him  all  honestly  at  once.*^4}ut  I  could 
not  act  otherwise  than  I  did,  not  knowing 
George  really  cared  for  me.  Ah!  how 
happy  I  am  in  his  love;  it  almost  makes  me 
selfish  in  my  gladness.  I  wonder  if  Lord 
Poyns  will  be  very  sorry  ?  He  is  so  kind,  and 
good,  and  gentle,  it  would  grieve  me  to  think 
he  should  suffer.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  told 
him  I  could  not  be  his  wife  I  He  will  think 
from  my  indecision  I  meant  to  marry  hinv^ 
And  so  I  did,  before  Mr.  Vaynham  spoke.  I 
was  not  sure  he  cared  for  me.  What  will 
Lord4ind  Lady  Vaynham  say?  I  think  they 
will  be  glad,  for  I  am  sure  they  love  me ;  and 
do  I  not  love  them,  too?  My  dear,  kind  bene- 
factors! I  cannot  imagine  why  George  will 
not  let  me  tell  his  mother.  He  tays  there 
is  a  very  particular  reason  for  silence  on  the 
subject  just  at  present;  but  how,  then,  shall 
I  account  to  Lady  Vaynham  for  my  rejection 
of  Lord  Poyns?  I  fear,  as  it  is,  she  will  be 
angry  with  roe,  for  I  know  how  much  she 
liked  him." 

The  lady's  maid  came  in  at  this  juncture, 
and  Marie  had  no  more  time  for  reflection. 
But  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  she 
retired  to  her  room,  to  indite  a  letter  to  Lord 
Poyns.  She  had  commenced  two  or  three, 
and  was  sitting  absorbed  in  thought,  when  a 
gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Lady 
Vaynham  entered. 

"Well,  my  love,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  "am 
I  to  congratulate  you  ?  " 

"On  what,  dear  Lady  Vaynham?" 

"  Am  I  to  salute  you  as  the  future  Lady 
Poyns?  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  leisure 
to  ask  you  before,  but  I  felt  so  certain  of 
your  answer,  that  the  question  was  almost 
superfluous." 

Sladcmoiselle  de  MontoUen  colored 
deeply. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  be  Lady  Poyns,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

"Marie !  you  are  jesting ;  you  would  surely 
not  be  mad  enough  to  refuse  such  a  splen- 
ilkl  offer?" 

"I  am  in  earnest,  dear  Lady  Vaynham;  I 
am  at  this  moment  writing  my  refusal." 

"Marie!  what  do  you  mean?  Have  you 
any  idea  what  you  are  doing?  Do  you  re- 
member that  you  have  given  Lord  Poyns 
every  encouragement,  and  that  to  refuse  Hm 


would  not  only  be  ill-judged,  but  heartless  in 
the  extreme." 

"  Do  not  say  that ! "  cried  Marie,  imploringly. 

"  But  I  must  say  it,"  said  her  ladyship, 
angrily.  "It  is  impossible  you  can  have 
changed  your  mind  since  yesterday.  Why  did 
you  not  tell  him  then,  frankly  and  fairly,  that 
you  did  not  intend  to  marryhim ? "  And  Lady 
Vaynham  looked,  as  she  indeed  felt,  very  an- 
gry. "I  look  upon  your  conduct  as  a  piecey 
of  abominable  coquetry  I  **  -^ 

Marie  burst  into  tears.  She  longed  to  tell 
her  friend  everything ;  but  she  was  under  a 
promise  of  secrecy  to  George,  and  did  not 
dare  to  break  it. 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand,"  Lady  Vayn- 
ham said  at  length,  "that  you  are  bent  on 
refusing  Lord  Poyns  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Marie,  in  a  low  voice ;  and 
Lady  Vaynham  swept  angrily  ft*om  the  room. 
Marie  sat  before  her  desk  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  only  just  as  the  lunch-bell  rang  that  she 
finished  and  directed  her  letter.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Deab  Lord  Potns  :  When  you  read  this 
letter,  I  fear  you  will  think  I  have  acted  dis- 
honorably, and  with  unpardonable  coquetry. 
When  you  asked  me  yesterday  to  be  your 
wife,  and  I  begged  of  you  to  give  me  time  to 
consider  your  proposal,  I  had  every  intention 
of  accepting  an  ofler  which  did  me  so  much 
honor;  but  since  that  time  the  whole  current 
of  my  life  and  thoughts  has  changed.  May 
I  trust  in  you,  and  tell  you  the  real  truth? 
Ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  I  have  esteemed 
and  liked  you  greatly.  When  you  asked  m<» 
to  be  your  wife,  I  thought  I  could  love  you 
and  be  true  to  you,  as  I  know  you  would  have 
been  to  me.  I  will  not  conceal  anything  from 
you,  because  you  are  good  and  generous,  and 
I  believe  you  will  not  think  worse  of  me  for 
my  confession.  For  weeks  past  I  have  loved 
one  very  dearly,  who  I  could  not  be  sure 
loved  me  in  return.  But  yesterday  he  told  me 
that  he  cared  for  me ;  I  have  promised  to  be 
his  wife.  Dear  Lord  Poyns,  if  my  conduct 
seems  to  you  heartless,  or  wanting  in  delicacy, 
I  throw  myself  on  your  generosity  to  excuse 
me,  and  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  appre- 
ciates your  goodness  or  noblenesi  of  character 
more  than 

"Maris  de  Montolieu." 

The  following  day  Marie  received  this  an- 
swer to  her  letter :  — 

"Dear  Madejaoisellb  de  MoKTOList:  I 
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tannot  pretend  that  your  letter  has  given  me 
other  than  hitter  grief  and  disappointment, 
but  I  fully  appreciate  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  caused  by  any  want  of 
consideration  on  your  part,  but  by  a  force  of 
circumstances  beyond  your  control.  Dearly 
as  I  love  you,  I  cannot  wish  any  one  else  joy 
in  the  possession  of  you ;  but  my  regard  and 
admiration  for  yourself  can  never  be  lessened. 
"  Most  truly  yours,  Potws." 

Large  tears  dropped  on  the  letter  as  Marie 
folded  it  reverently  and  put  it  away  in  her 
desk.  A  noble  heart  that  could  .take  dis- 
appointment so  kindly  and  generously  was 
worth  some  tears  of  regret.  She  told  Mr. 
Vaynham  of  her  letter  to  Lord  Poyns,  and 
his  mother's  annoyance,  and  begged  him  to 
tell  Lady  Vaynham,  or  let  her  tell  her  the 
whole  truth.  George  Vaynham  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

"Do  not  ask  me  the  reason,  my  darlmg," 
he  pleaded;  "I  cannot  tell  you  just  at 
present ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  all  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  there  will  be  no  ftirther  occasion 
for  secrecy." 

Meantime  George  Vaynham  was  in  a  terrible 
state  of  perplexity.  Kot  for  one  moment  did 
he  wish  tlie  past  recalled,  —  he  was  far  too 
much  enamored  of  his  dear  Antoinette  for 
that,  —  but  the  difficulties  that  would  follow 
on  tho  confession  of  his  passion  looked  thick 
and  dark.  What  would  his  mother  say? 
How  on  earth  should  he  pay  his  debts? —  and 
what  was  to  become  of  them  all  in  years  to 
come? 

"  W^at  a  fool  I  was  not  to  go  away  when 
I  first  saw  my  danger!  And  yet  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  repent  what  I  have  done. 
And  my  darling  is  so  unconscious  of  all  my 
troubles,  too.  She  seems  to  fancy  my  father 
and  mother  will  rejoice  at  our  engagement. 
Poor  little  soul!  Well,  she  will  know  all 
soon.  But  how  to  break  it  to  ray  mother, — 
that's  the  very  devil  I  I  think  I  shall  sound 
my 'father  first.    I  must  do  something." 

But  circumstances  took  the  necessity  of  action 
out  of  his  liands.  Lady  Vaynham  was  going 
into  the  drawing-room  one  afternoon  to  look 
for  Marie.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  she  pushed 
it  softly  open,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when 
something  she  saw  caused  her  to  draw  back, 
overpowered  with  astonishment.  Her  eldest 
son  and  Marie  were  standing  together,  with 
their  backs  turned  towards  her ;  his  arm  was 
thrown  round  the  girl,  and  her  head  leant 
against  his  shoulder.  Lady  Vaynham  was 
too  mdignant  to  confront  them;  she  turned 
noiselessly,  and  went  into  the  library,  where 


she  burst  into  tears.    All  her  anger  fell  on 
Marie. 

**  The  abominable  hypocrite !  "  she  thought, 
"  to  pretend  a  dislike  to  him !  So  this  is  why 
she  refused  Lord  Poyns.  But  come  what 
will,  she  shall  not  have  George.  He  never 
could  be  so  mad,  so  wicked,  as  to  dream  of 
marrying  her  I  "  and  she  rang  the  bell. 

**Ask  Mr.  Vaynham  to  come  to  me  lit 
once,"  she  said  to  tho  servant  who  appeared. 
And  she  sat  in  deep  thought  until  the.  door 
opened  again,  and  her  son  entered. 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  George?  " 

"Of  all  whait?  Really,  my  dear  mother, 
you  must  be  a  little  more  explicit,"  he  an- 
swered, lightly,  but  with  a  very  uncomfort- 
able sensation  at  his  heart. 

"  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  just  now," 
Lady  Vaynham  said,  in  clear,  incisive  tones, 
"and  I  saw  you  standing  with  your  arm 
round  Mademoiselle  dc  Montolicu.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  " 

George  Vaynham  comprehendrd  at  once 
that  tl^ere  was  nothing:  for  it  but  to  tell  his 
mother  the  truth. 

"Mother,"  he  began,  after  a  pause,  "1 
love  her  very  dearly,  and  I  have  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife." 

"  Indeed ! "  remarked  Lady  Vaynham,  with 
some  sarcasm.  "Then  am  I  to  understand 
that  your  pretended  dislike  to  each  other  has 
been  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  me 
to  your  real  feelings  ?  " 

"Dear  mother,  do  not  be  angry.  When 
first  I  came  I  fancied  I  disliked  your proi6gec, 
and  for  som«  time  the  feeling  continued, 
until  one  day  I  accidentally  overheard  Lord 
Poyns*  proposal  to  her.  That  showed  me 
what  my  true  sentiments  were  towards  her, 
and  I  forgot  everything,  and  implored  her  to 
reject  him  and  to  marry  me." 

"Then,  in  the  indulgence  of  your  passion, 
you  forgot  your  father  and  mother,  your 
debts,  the  position  in  which  we  stand  —  in 
short,  everything  but  yourself." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  Lady  Vaynham's 
voice  which  her  son  had  never  heard  be  fere. 

"Mother,"  he  said,*  softly,  "I  love  her  so 
dearly."  j 

"Listen  to  me,  George,"  exclaimed  h\i 
mother,  angrily.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I  dcJ. 
that  marriage  with  a  penniless  girl  like  Marie! 
1a  out  of  the  question.  Helinquish  her  atl 
once,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  she  has  arf 
enough  to  bring  back  Lord  Poyns  to  he* 
feet." 

"Never,  mother!"  replied  George,  firmly^ 
"  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  give  her  up."      < 

**Then,  in  your  selfish  passion,  you  will 
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iacriflce  tbe  mother  who  bore  you,  and  the 
f&ther  who  has  indulged  eveiy  wliim  since 
your  childhood?  You  will  reduce  them  to 
fteggary,  and  be  content  with  outlawry  or  a 
atebtor*s  prison  yourself?  " 

Mr.  Vaynham  winced.  He  knew  his 
mother  had  not  overdrawn  the  picture,  and 
that  her  indignation  was  just ;  but  he  could 
not  give  up  his  darling  Antoinette. 

Lady  Vaynham  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
came  towards  him.  She  put  her  arm  softly 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

**  George,  do  not  break  my  heart." 

''Mother!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  choking 
voice,  '*  do  not  ask  roe  to  give  up  my  dearest 
hope!" 

(-^  *'  I  must  ask  you,  for  your  father's  sake, 
for  mine,  for  your  own.  By  every  tie  that 
binds  you  to  us,  by  every  sense  of  honor  and 
duty,  I  call  on  you  to  give  her  up." 

"  Anything  but  that,  mother.  I  cannot  —  I 
will  not!"  and  Mr.  Vaynham  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

Lady  Vaynham  sat  down  in  the  chair  which 
he  had  vacated,  and  cried  bitterly. 

**  It  is  always  so,"  she  murmured.  <^  How 
selfish  men  are !  They  viWX  give  up  parents, 
wife,  children,  all  for  their  selfish  passion; 
and  in  turn  they  will  sacrifice  the  very  object 
of  their  passion  for  something  they  deem  at 
the  time  a  greater  good.  But  this  folly  must 
and  shall  be  prevented!  I  will  appeal  to 
Marie  herself.  Women  are  capable  of  self- 
sacrifice  now  and  then ;  and  if  she  knows  that 
by  marrying  her  he  will  ruin  himself  and  his 
family,  she  will  surely  give  him  up!  How 
wrong,  how  foolish  I  was  ever  to  consent  to 
receiving  her  into  the  house!  It  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  have  a  fascinating  girl  with  young 
men;  and  Frenchwomen  seem  to  have  a 
savoir  faire  that  exercises  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  them^ 

The  next  evening  Lord  and  Lady  Vaynham 
and  Mr.  Vaynham  had  been  invited  to  a 
grand  dinner  at  one  of  the  foreign  embassies. 
Mademoiselle  do  Montolieu  had  not  been 
included  in  the  invitation.  Lady  Vaynliam 
had  complained  of  headache  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  had  gone  to  lie  down  about 
five  o'clock.  Marie  went  to  her  room  with 
some  tea.  She  tappi?d  at  the  door  and 
entered. 

"  How  is  your  head  now,  dear  Lady  Vayn- 
ham ? "  she  asked.  "  I  have  brought  you 
some  tea,  thinking  it  might  refresh  you." 

"Thank  you,"  Lady  Vaynham  replied, 
coldly ;  "  I  am  better—  I  do  not  need  it," 

Marie*8  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  came 


up  close  to  the  couch  where  her  protecireM 

was  lying. 

"  Lady  Vaynham,  have  I  offended  you? 
Since  yesterday  your  manner  to  me  has  been 
so  cold  and  chilling,  —  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  known  it  before." 

Lady  Vaynham's  heart  smote  her. 

"  I  have  not  intended  to  be  unkind  to  you, 
Marie,"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Oh !  not  unkind.  Lady  Vaynham  —  I  did 
not  say  unkind." 

"  But  that  was  what  you  meant,  my  love?  ** 

"  Remembering  all  that  you  have  been  to 
me,  whatever  you  might  say  or  do  now,  I 
would  not  use  that  word." 

''  Come  here,  Marie,"  said  her  ladyship, 
softly ;  "  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth?  " 

*»  Yes,  pray  do ! "  cried  Marie,  eagerly. 

"  I  am  deeply  pained  to  find  my  son  love  • 
you." 

"How,  madame!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Montolieu,  blushing  deeply,  and  drawing 
herself  up  with  a  proud  gesture. 

"I  do  not  think  that  either  of  you  deceived 
mo  intentionally,  but  your  manner  to  each 
other  always  led  me  to  believe  you  were 
rather  averse  to  each  other." 

*'  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Vaynham  at  first,* 
Marie  eaid.  "  But  may  I  ask,  Lady  Vayn- 
ham, why  it  grieves  you  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Vaynham  loves  me?  Do  you  consider  the 
daughter  of  a  Marquis  of  the  proudest  blood 
in  France  inferior  to  your  son  ?  " 

"  You  mistake  me,  Marie,"  replied  Lady 
Vaynham,  gently,  **it  is  not  that." 

**  What  then,  madame?" 

**  Will  you  listen  to  me  patiently,  my  love» 
while  I  tell  you  something?" 

Mademoiselle  de  Montolieu  bent  her  head 
in  reply.  , 

**You,  doubtless,"  proceeded  Lady  Vayn- 
ham, "in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
believe  that  our  family  is  in  a  position  to 
keep  up  its  rank  by  means  of  sj^fficient 
wealth;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  ^^e  are 
poor.  Wretchedly,  miserably  poor,  —  poor  in 
reality,  as  the  very  beggar  who  asks  alms  kt 
our  door.  Lord  Vaynham's  father,  and  we. 
after  him,  have  every  year  exceeded  our 
income ;  and  the  result  is  that  every  part  of 
the  estate  is  heavily  mortgaged.  Our  only 
hope  is  in  George.  If  he  marries  Miss  Cath- 
cart,  who,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  gladly 
accept  him,  we  shall  be  saved  from  pre^sent 
embarrai«sment,  and  ruin  in  the  ftiturc. 
George,  as  it  is,  is  heavily  in  debt.  Frank 
and  Edj^ar  are  little  better;  and  for  ourselvei, 
I  dare  scarcely  think  what  our  Uabilitict  «rey 
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"O  Ladj  Vaynham,"  cried  Marie,  "why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before,  instead  of 
letting  me  be  an  additional  burden  to  you  ? 
I  will  go  oat  —  I  will  work  for  you  all  —  I 
will  do  what  I  can.*' 

"My  child!"  said  Lady  Vaynham,   com- 
passionately.    "I  know  your  heart  is  good, 
but  what  could  you  do  for  us  ?    Do  you  knoxA 
that  nothing  under  eighty  thousand  pounds  J 
could  help  us  ?  •' 

"Eighty  thousand  pounds!"  cried  Marie, 
aghast. 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds,"  repeated  Lady 
Vaynham,  slowly.  "And  that  is  why  it  is 
impossible  for  George  to  marry  you." 

"  O  Lady  Vaynham,  do  not  say  impossi- 
ble," cried  Marie,  in  agonized  tones ;  "it 
will  break  my  heart  to  part  from  him." 

"  Will  you  condemn  the  man  you  love  to 
poverty  and  a  debtor's  prison  ?  ** 

"  I  can  share  his  poverty  and  console  him," 
said  Marie. 

"  Then  you  have  no  thought  for  us,  Marie? 
for  Lord  Vaynham,  and  myself,  who  have 
been  as  a  father  and  mother  to  you,  —  you 
will  let  poverty  come  upon  our  old  age,  when 
a  word  from  you  might  prevent  it  I " 

Marie  hid  her  fstce  in  her  hands,  and  wept 
bitterly.  They  might  have  been  tears  of 
blood  in  the  anguish  that  was  sweeping  over 
her  soul.  Lady  Vaynham  was  silent  while 
the  conflict  went  on.  Her  own  heart 
reproached  her  for  the  part  she  was  taking. 
It  must  have  been  love  that  had  induced 
Marie  to  accept  her  son.  To  be  Marchioness 
of  Poyns  was  an  older,  prouder  title  than 
Baroness  Vaynham.  Suddenly  the  choking 
sobs  ceased,  and  Marie  stood  upright  before 
her. 

"I  have  decided  between  love  and  duty, 
Lady  Vaynham,"  she  said,  with  unnatural 
calmness. 

"God  reward  you  for  your  generous 
sacrifice,  dear  Marie,"  said  Lady  Vaynham, 
earnestly,  bending  forward  to  embrace  her. 
But  Mademoiselle  de  Montolieu  drew  back 
and  left  the  room. 

'  ^t  eight  o'clock,  when  Lord  and  Lady 
Vaynham  and  their  son  had  left  the  house 
for  the  grand  dinner  at  the  embassy,  Marie, 
with  a  breaking  heart,  was  employed  in  pack- 
ing her  trunks.  She  was  quite  resolved  on 
her  course  of  action.  At  ten  o'clock  the  ser- 
vants, in  some  surprise,  called  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  put  Mademoiselle  de  Montolieu 
with  licr  boxes  into  it.  Marie  drove  to  a 
remote  part  of  London,  where  she  was  cer- 
tain of  not  being  discovered,  and  for  a  time 
lived  on  the  proceeds  of  a  few  jewels  which 


had  belonged  to  her  mother.  Then  she 
obtained  a  situation  as  governess,  in  a  family 
going  abroad,  and  subsequently  entered  Sir 
Howard  Champion's  family,  f^om  which  we 
have  traced  her. 

Two  years  afterwards  she  learned  that  tlk 
Honorable  Greorge  Vaynham  had  marricl 
Miss  Cathcart.  But  she  never  heard  of  thd 
bitter,  undying  feud,  that  remained  between 
him  and  his  mother,  nor  of  the  haunting  ro/ 
morse  that  never  left  Lady  Vaynham  until  tUe 
day  of  her  death. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

AFPLB8   OF  THE  DEAP  SEA. 

Most  of  the  guests  bad  left'Hazell  Court; 
and  only  Lord  Harold  Erskine  and  Mr.  Le 
Marcliant  remained.  It  Avas  the  fourth  day 
after  the  ball,  and  Lord  Harold  had  ridden 
over  to  Hurst  Manor,  to  call  on  the  Cham- 
pions, while  his  friend  had  driven  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' team  some  ten  miles  distant,  to  make  a 
call  on  a  young  lady  he  had  been  very  much 
I'pns  with  at  the  ball.  Errol  had  declined  to 
accompany  cither;  he  was  in  a  very  desul- 
tory, unsatisfactory  state  of  mind,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  resolve  upon  any  particular 
course  of  action.  His  thoughts  were  anything 
but  enviable.  First,  he  reproached  himself 
with  his  conduct  to  Miss  Champion ;  then  he 
tried  to  fix  some  plan  of  foreign  travel,  that 
should  make  him  forget  his  dilemma  at  home; 
and  then  his  thoughts  would  return  to  Wini- 
fred, from  whom  they  had  been  absent 
scarcely  an  hour  during  the  last  five  days* 
He  could  not  forget  her,  do  what  he  would  — 
those  sweet,  tearful  brown  eyes  haunted  him 
day  and  night.  Having  once  known  and 
loved  her,  how  could  he  reconcile  himself  to 
lonely  days  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  her? 
—  how  be  content  with  absence  from  the  one 
woman  who  had  caused  every  pulse  and 
nerve  to  vibrate  with  a  new  sensation?  If 
she  could  only  have  been  descended  from  a 
proud  old  family  like  Flora  Champion,  hii 
happiness  would  have  been  complete. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hast 
ings  strolled  towards  the  woods.  He  told 
himself  he  hoped  he  should  not  meet  Miss 
Eyre,  it  would  be  so  awkward,  so  unpleasant; 
and  yet  he  went  in  the  direction  that  she 
always  took  on  her  return  from  the  cottage, 
and  at  the  very  hour  he  knew  she  would  pass. 
He  stood  for  some  minutes  leaning  over  the 
gate  through  which  she  must  come,  and 
looked  restlessly  out  for  her,  pretending  ta 
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himself  he  was  so  glad  she  had  not  come,  and 
yet  in  feveribh  fear  lest  she  had  already 
passed.  Tlu3  perversity  of  human  nature  is  a 
Tory  curious  study.  People  are  very  fond 
of  acting  a  little  play  to  themselves,  and,  like 
Acco,  pretend  to  wish  for  the  frustration  of 
tlicir  dearest  hopes.  But  when  Errol  saw 
Winifred  coming  along  slowly  and  sadly 
tlirough  the  woods,  the  play  was  at  an  end, 
and  he  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himf*f^lf 
die  delight  he  experienced  at  seeing  her 
again.    . 

When  Winifred,  in  the  distance,  saw  him 
ttaDding  at  the  g^tc,  and  recognized  whose 
form  it  was,  she  felt  an  angry  flutter  at  her 
heart,  and  was  half  inclined  to  turn  back  again. 
But  then  she  drew  herself  up  into  cold  stateli- 
ness.  *'  He  shall  not  guess  my  real  feelings, 
or  how  bitterly  I  have  sofTered  for  him,"  she 
thought. 

Mr.  Hastings  f  tood  at  the  gate  waiting  for 
her.  His  eyes  dwelt  lovingly  on  Irt  graceful 
movements  as  she  came  towards  him.  and  he 
felt  an  embarrassment  such  as  he  had  never 
known  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  before. 
Winifred  appeared  unconscious  of  him  until 
she  came  close  to  the  gate,  and  then  she 
looked  up  Aviih  an  air  of  cool  indifiert^nce- 
that  might  have  befitted  the  best-bred  woman 
in  Europe.  Errol  did  not  open  the  gate,  but 
put  his  hand  across  to  her.  She  affected  not 
to  see  it.  **Mis3  Eyre,"  he  said,  "will  you 
not  even  take  my  hand  ?  " 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Winifred, 
coldly ;  **  I  do  not  choose  to  be  known  one  day, 
and  unnoticed  the  next." 

**  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Eyre?  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

"I  mean  tliis,  Mr.  Hastings;  we  hare  met 
several  times,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  im- 
agine that  it  was  on  equal  terms,  until  you 
reminded  me,  by  passing  me  unnoticed  with 
your  high-born  friends,  that  you  were  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  I  only  a  farmer's  daughter." 

She  uttered  these  words,  standing  before 
him,  with  an  air  of  proud  disdain,  such  as 
Cleopatra  might  have  worn  when  summoned 
to  the  judgment  of  Antony. 

"Damnation!  how  proud  she  is!"  thought 
Errol. 

"  Miss  Eyre,"  he  said,  quickly,  •*  it  is  im- 
possible you  should  attribute  motives  so  false 
and  mean  to  me." 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  Winifred  asked,  look- 
mg  at  liim  "^ith  cold,  clear  eyes.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  you,  Mr.  Hastings." 

Her  self-command  in  this  speech  was 
wonderftil,  for  her  heart  was  fluttering 
tumultuuuitly,  as  a  woman's  heart  always  does 


when  she  is  saying  a  bitter  thing  to  tt^e  /nan 
she  loves.  There  was  sijence  fur  a  aiovicnt. 
and  then  she  aaid  quietly  :  — 

"  Will  you  let  me  pass,  Mr.  Hastings?" 

"  No,"  he  cried  suddenly  end  passionately, 
"you  shall  not  pass  until  yea  have  recalled 
iho>fe  words." 

"  Then  I  must  retrace  my  steps,"  Winifred 
said,  looking  at  him  defiantly. 

He  seized  her  hand. 

"You  shall  not  go  unt  ?.  you  tell  mo  why 
you  are  so  bitter  and  angf)/ with  mo  to-day." 

"I  am  not  angry  or  bitter,"  she  quickly 
replied,  forcing  back  the  rebellioub  lears. 
"Only " 

"  Only  what?  "  Errol  asked. 

"Do  not  torture  me,  Mr.  Hastings?" 
exclaimed  Winifred.  "It  is  cruel,  unmanly 
of  you.     Let  me  go !    I  will  not  tell  you." 

"But  you  shall  tell  me!"  he  said,  still 
keeping  hold  of  her  hand,  and  there  wa«  a 
dnnijerous  light  in  his  eyes  that  made  her 
halt  afraid  of  him. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you — you  force  me 
to  it !  "  frlio  cried. 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  here  except  you  tell 
me." 

Winifred's  voice  was  half  choked  with  ex- 
citement as  she  anFwered  —  "  Then  hear  it.  I 
hate  you !  You  have  been  cruel,  inconsider- 
ate, unjust  to  me." 

"I?"  said  Errol. 

"Yes,  you!  You  tried  to  make  a  simple^ 
inexperienced,  country  girl,  care  for  you,  with\ 
your  rcfineiwnt  and  fascinations ;  and  when  \ 
you  succeeded  you  despised  her  for  her  folly,  \ 
and  turned  away  from  her  contemptible  sim-  I 
plicity  to  the  woman  who,  from  her  birth  and/ 
station,  was  worthy  of  your  real  love." 

"  Winifred!  Miss  Eyre  I "  exclaimed  Errol, 
"  how  can  you  have  mistaken  me  so  ?  Do  j'ou 
imagine  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  but 
yourself  for  whom  I  care  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  your  betrothed.  Miss  Champion, 
Mr.  Hastings." 

"  I  am  neither  betrothed  to  Miss  Champion 
ror  yet  to  any  other  woman,"  he  exclaimed, 
quickly. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me  any  fur- 
ther," Winifred  said,  with  a  flush  of  anger. 
"  Your  relations  with  Miss  Champion  can 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  after  your  opening 
the  hall  with  her  before  all  your  grand 
friends." 

"How  the  devil  docj  she  know  that?." 
Errol  thofl^hU 

"  Miss  Eyre,"  ho  said,  gravely.  "  will  you 
accept  my  solemn  assurance  that  I  have  not 
asked  Miss  Champion  to  be  my  wile,  and  that 
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I  liave  no  intention  of  doing  so.  There  is 
only  one  woman  in  the  world  that  I  love,  and 
I  love  her  with  all  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
/Because  she  is  so  dear  to  me,  I  am  going  to 
'  leave  my  country,  and  the  home  for  which  I 
I  have  longed,  and  I  am  going  to  be  a  wanderer 
yigain  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
V  "You  are  going  away?"  cried  Winifred,  in 
a  tremulous  voice. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  away  from  country, 
home,  and  friends,  because,  being  near  her,  I 
cannot  control  my  passionate  longing  for  her  ,- 
I  cannot  tear  my  thoughts  from  her,  or  bring 
myself  to  look  with  love  or  admiration  on  any 
other  woman." 

The  gate  was  open  now,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
had  taken  Winifred  in  his  arms. 

••  My  darling,"  he  whispered,  *  *  do  you  know 
•rho  that  woman  is  ?  " 

Winifred  was  conilised,  surprised,  ashamed, 
and  yet  withal  a  tumultuous  joy  overshadowed 
her  whole  being.  Then  this  fairy  tale  was 
true,  after  all,  and  this  splendid,  gallant 
knight  was  at  her  feet  in  all  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. 

"Winifred,"  he  said,  passionately,  "look 
into  my  eyes,  and  tell  me  that  you  love  me." 

She  raised  her  beautiful  shy  brown  eyes  to 
his,  and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  so 
fondly,  so  tenderly,  that  she  could  no  longer 
doubt  his  truth.  And  then  there  was  a  silence, 
a  long  silence,  for  the  spell  of  the  day-dream 
seemed  too  sweet  to  be  broken  by  words. 

In  this  moment  every  happiness  that  Win- 
ifred had  ever  dreamed  of  was  realized.  Mr. 
Hastings  loved  her;  she  would  be  his  wife; 
society  would  receive  her,  and  she  herself 
/  would  be  one  of  the  gay  world  that  she  had  so 
often  envied.  He  had  not  deceived  her;  he 
had  not  been  one  of  those  heartless  men  of  the 
world  against  whom  Madame  de  Montolieu 
had  warned  her ;  he  was  truth  and  honor  itself. 

"My  darling,"  whispered  Enrol,  "will  you 
go  abroad  with  me,  and  see  all  the  wonderful 
places  in  the  world  that  you  once  told  me  you 
longed  to  visit?  I  shall  have  so  much  to  show 
^you,  so  much  to  tell  you  of,  that  we  need  not 

urn  to  England  for  years  and  years." 

A  sharp  pang  crossed  Winifred's  breast  for 
the  moment. 

"  Is  he  ashamed  of  me,"  she  thought,  "  that 
he  wants  to  take  me  away  from  England?" 
bnt  she  did  not  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts. 

"  I  shall  dearly  love  to  go  abroad,  and  see 
all  the  wonders  there,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  should 
bke  to  see  England  first,  and  the  beauties 
of  my  own  country." 

"My  darling,  you  shall  go  wherever  you 
wi?l;  your  sweet  wish  shall  be  my  law;  not) 


one  thought  shall  be  ungratified  if  I  can  pro- 
cure its  accomplishment." 

"  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  what  my 
great  desire  is." 

"No,  I  shall  not — tell  me,  dearest." 

"I  want  to  ride  in  the  park,  and  go  to  the 
opera." 

"You  shall  have  horses  and  carriages  as 
many  as  you  list,  and  a  box  at  the  opera. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  fear." 

"  And  what  is  that?  "  Winifred  said,  smiling 
up  in  his  face. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  own  darling,  if  my  love\ 
will  content  you  —  if  it  will  satisfy  you  for  J 
everything  you  may  have  to  bear."  ' 

"What  shall  I  have  to  bear?"  she  asked, 
brightly;  "the  fate  you  promise  me  seems  a 
perpetual  Paradise.  Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
looking  into  his  face  with  such  a  look  as  he  had 
often  longed  to  see  in  her  eyes,  "that  your 
love  alone  would  seem  heaven  to  ms  if  you 
were  as  poor  as  I  am  —  if  you  had  none  of  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  rank  to  bestow  on 
me  that  you  have  ?  " 

"My  God  I"  thought  Errol,  as  a  sudden 
idea  flashed  on  his  mind,  "  she  docs  not  under- 
stand me  —  she  thinks  I  am  asking  her  to  h^ 
my  wife.  Winifred,  I  will  not  deceive  youT^ 
I  have  no  rank  to  give  you ;  but  if  you  love 
me,  my  darling,  with  all  your  heart  and  soul, 
as  I  do  you,  you  will  forget  that.  I  swear 
before  God  that  I  will  never  leave  you  —  that 
I  will  be  all  to  you  that  the  most  tender,  lov- 
ing husband  could  be;  you  shall  have  my 
heart,  my  life,  my  wealth,  everything  I  poa/ 
sess  in  the  world  but  my  name." 

In  all  the  after-years  Mr.  Hastings  never 
forgot  the  expression  that  came  into  Wini- 
fred's face  as  he  spoke  those  words  —  the 
terrible  anguish,  the  indignation,  the  horror. 
A  great  gasping  sob  broke  from  her  lips,  and 
she  leaned  against  the  gate  for  support,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  And  as  he 
watched  her,  Errol  would  have  given  all  he 
possessed  to  have  left  those  words  unspoken. 

"How  could  I  have  been  so  mad,"  ha 
thought,  "to  insult  a  pure-minded  girl  likei 
this  with  such  an  offfer  I "  ' 

A  longing  came  over  him  to  justify  himseji 
in  her  eyes;  he  knew  no  words  could  atona 
for  the  deadly  insult  he  had  offered  to  hef 
purijty  and  pride.  There  was  bitter  remorsi 
already  in  his  heart. 

"Miss  Eyre  I"  he  exclaimed,  passionately, 
"I  dare  not  ask  your  forgiveness,  but  you 
must  listen  to  me  for  one  moment.  The  first 
time  I  saw  you  I  loved  you,  and  every  time 
that  we  have  met  since,  I  hare  loved  you 
more  and  more,  until  at  last  I  almost  felt  as 
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if  ezjstenco  without  you  was  impossible.  Bo 
jrou  know  that  I  gave  the  ball  that  night  in 
honor  of  Miss  Champion,  and  that  I  intended 
to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife ;  but  that  when  we 
were  alone  together,  the  thought  of  you  stole 
over  me,  and  my  soul  revolted  from  the 
thought  of  any  other  than  you  ?  I  rdsolved  to 
leave  England  —  to  go  abroad,  somewhere 
where  I  should  be  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  seeing  or  hearing  of  you.  But  to-day, 
when  I  saw  you  coming  towards  me,  all  my 
strength  failed  me.  I  felt  how  passionately  I 
loved  you,  and  in  my  madness  I  uttered  those 
words  I  wpuld  to  God  now  I  had  left  un- 
spoken. <^ut,  Miss  Eyre,  you  cannot,  you 
will  not  believe  that  any  light  thought  of  you 
gave  them  birth  or  utterance.  I  believe  in 
your  pure  womanhood  more  devoutly  than 
ever  I  did  in  any  other;  it  was  my  mad 
despair  at  the  impossibility  of  marrying  you, 
that  tempted  me  to  what  I  feel  now  was  a  foul 
outrage.  Do  you  know  that  for  centuries 
back  my  race  have  suffered  for  one  rash  vow ; 
time  after  time  they  have  sacrificed  their 
love,  their  hopes  to  it,  and  I  dared  not  be  the 
first  to  break  it  by  marr>'ing  one  who,  though 
my  equal,  nay,  mv  superior  in  all  else,  was 
beneath  me  in  rank.^ 

"  Beneath  you?  "'cried  Winifred,  with  flash- 
ing, indignant  eyes — "beneath  you,  Mr. 
Hastings?  You  deemed  Flora  Champion  a 
worthy  bride,  and  am  I  not  equally  the 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Howard?  It  is  true, 
my  father  may  be  only  a  gentleman  farmer, 
but  he  can  count  his  ancestors  to  have  been 
the  same  for  centuries  back,  as  far  as  tlie 
Hastings  of  Hazell.  It  is  true,"  she  added 
bitterly,  "that  they  may  not  have  had  that 
refinement,  that  position  which  entitled  them 
to  insult  an  unprotected  woman." 

The  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Howard  Cham- 
^pion  I "  Mr.  Hastings  said,  scarcely  believing 
he  heard  aright. 

"  My  mother  was  his  daughter! "  and  with 
A  proud,  passionate  gesture,  Winifred  turned 
away. 

Errol  stood  motionless,  leaning  against  the 
gate.  He  felt  as  if  brain,  heart,  and  limb, 
were  paralyzed  by  what  he  had  just  heard. 

Sir  Howard's  grand-daughter!  Then  that 
accounted  for  the  air  of  breeding  which  had 
so  puzzled  him,  and  there  was  in  truth  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  make  her  his  wife. 
If  he  could  only  have  known  that  before,  he 
might  have  been  spared  the  misery,  the 
humiliation  of  having  made  himself  so  vile  in 
her  eyes.  And  Flora  Champion  and  Regi- 
nald? '^hey  knew  it,  and  had  concealed  it 
from    iim  all  this  while.    Lady  Grace  Far- 


quhar  must  have  known  it — all  his  serrantt 
and  eyery  one  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and  yet  some  strange  fatality  had  conspired 
to  keep  him-  in, ignorance  of  a  fact  it  would 
have  sealed  his  happiness  to  know.  It  waa 
too  late  now.  He  knew  her  pride ;  he  knew  \ 
that  if  he  had  the  crowns  and  the  wealth  of  ) 
India  to  ofier  her,  she  would  reject  him  ior 
scorn  now. 

And  she  had  loved  hi  in  dearly,  he  knew 
that,  or  she  would  never  have  suffered  his 
kisses  on  her  lips,  or  looked  lovingly  into  his 
face  with  those  sweet  brown  eyes.  He  felt 
maddened  by  his  thoughts,  by  the  recollection 
of  what  was,  and  what  might  have  been. 
And  he  turned  his  steps  homeward,  not 
lingeringly,  not  hopefully,  as  he  had  come, 
but  swiftly,  half  road  with  the  crushing 
despair  of  a  withered  desire.  He  went  home 
and  locked  himself  in  his  room ;  he  forbade 
any  one  entrance,  and  ho  neither  ate  nor 
slept  that  night.  All  through  the  long,  dark 
hours  he  i)aced  incessantly  to  and  fro.  The 
dear  image  of  his  love  haunted  him;  his 
passion  seemed  to  increase  tenfold,  now  that 
he  had  lost  all  hope.  If  the  sacrifice  of  his 
name,  his  rank,  his  pride  could  have  atoned 
to  her  for  his  mad  words,  and  brought  back 
her  love,  he  would  have  yielded  them  all  up 
gladly  so  he  might  have  seen  the  tenderness 
kindle  once  again  in  those  dear  eyes,  and 
lieard  her  say,  **  I  forgive  you." 

All  the  time  that  Mr.  Hastings  and  Winifred 
had  been  talking  together,  an  evil  face  had 
watched  them  through  the  brushwood  above. 
It  belonged  to  Mr.  Tom  Fenner,  who  was 
tjiere  for  the  purpose  of  espionage.  Ever  . 
since  Miss  Eyre  had  refused  his  suit  with  so 
much  hauteur,  he  had  watched  her  unseen, 
and  dogged  her  footsteps,  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering something  that  would  afford  him  the 
longed-for  revenge.  And  to-day  at  last  he 
had  been  successful.  "Not  so  long  to  wait 
either,"  he  thought.  lie  had  not  been  near 
enough  to  hear  the  words,  but  he  guessed 
very  well  the  purport  of  their  conversation, 
from  their  looks  and  gestures.  And  when 
he  saw  Winifred  turn  away  with  proud,  indig- 
nant tears  in  her  eyes,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
and  chuckled  to  himself  softly. 

"Aha I  my  lady,"  he  thought,  "ifs  your 
turn  to  have  your  pride  hurt  now.  I  told  you 
the  Hastings  didn't  mate  with  farmers*  daugh- 
ters. And  you,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  contin 
ued  sneeringly, apostrophizing  Errol,  "you're  ^^ 
sorry  for  what  you've  done  now;  you  wish  you 
had  not  put  your  fingers  so  near  the  fire, 
don't  you?  I  shall  have* my  revenge  yet. 
Perhaps  it  won't  Bcem  such  a  mighty  condd* 
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BcensioD  now  to  be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man 
when  yon*ve  been  asked  to  be  the  mistress  of 
a  grand  swell  — eh!  Miss  Eyre?  Mrs.  Tom 
Fenner  of  Chalk  Farm.  Well,  to  be  sure,  it 
don't  sound  quite  so  grand  as  Mrs.  Hastings 
of  Hazell  Court.  But  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  you  don't  come  to  that  yet,  my  wench." 
And  Mr.  Fenner  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  walked  home  in  a  state  of  bitter, 
malicious  glee. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

f 

TUB  DEPTHS  OF  B1TTEBNEB8. 

WiifiFRSD  turned  her  steps  mechanically 
homewards.  She  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the 
ground  as  she  walked;  her  passion,  her  an- 
guish impelled  her  to  quick  motion  lest  she 
slionld  hare  time  to  reflect.  Through  the 
woods,  out  of  the  gate,  along  the  road,  until 
she  came  to  her  home,  and  then  into  her  room, 
locking  the  door  behind  her.  She  did  not 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears;  she  was  beyond 
that;  but  she  sat  down  by  the  window,  and 
looked  vacantly  out  at  the  garden,  and  beyond 
into  the  road.  A  hand  of  ice  seemed  to  be 
pressing  on  lier  heart  —  the  power  of  thought, 
of  remembrance,  was  gone  from  her,  and  yet 
she  was  vaguely  conscious  of  some  horrible 
misfortune.  She  noted  everything  that  passed 
before  her  eyes ;  but  with  a  dreamy,  soulless 
gaze;  it  seemed  rather  as  if  she  had  some 
other  identity,  — as  if  she  saw  through  the  me- 
dium of  some  other  person's  eyes  and  thoughts. 
And  yet  that  scene  was  indelibly  impressed 
on  her  mind  ;^  hundreds  of  times  it  seemed  to 
come  before  her  in  the  nights  and  days  of 
misery  that  followed.  The  August  sun  had 
set,  but  its  glorious  shadows  remained  in 
clouds  of  golden  flame  which  illuminated  the 
dark  masses  of  trees  in  the  opposite  woods. 
On  the  common  there  were  children  picking 
the  purple  heather,  and  two  men  loading  a 
pony-cart  with  bracken.  She  saw  a  cart  la- 
den with  fine  timber  coming  up  the  road,  and 
she  wondered  vaguely  if  it  was  going  to  Mr. 
Hart's,  the  timber  merchant  at  Holton,  and 
what  he  would  do  with  it  when  it  got  there. 

A  group  of  harvest  tramps  went  by,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting,  and  she  wondered  if  they 
,were  really  merry  and  happy,  or  if  their  hearts 
ached  sometimes  as  hers  did.  She  noted  the 
cows  wandering  by  the  broad  pool  of  water, 
and  stopping  now  and  then  to  drink,  and  two 
'»ttle  boys  throwing  stones  at  them  in  the  in- 
terval of  sailing  their  mimic  boat.  A  cart  went 
by,    a   pony-carriage,    and   then 


horseman  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  she  watched  liim  with  a  curious,  apathetic 
wonder  if  it  was  any  one  she  knew.  Uc  drew 
nearer,  and  as  she  recognized  him,  hor  con- 
sciousness came  back  with  a  start,  and  she 
awoke  to  the  full  bitterness  of  her  position. 
It  was  Lord  Harold  Erskine,  Mr.  Hastings' 
friend.  She  remembered  her  shame,  her  hor- 
ror, her  misery,  and  the  flood-gates  were 
opened  at  last,  and  convulsive  sobs  shook  her 
frame. 

*'  Why  should  all  this  sufiering  come  upon 
me?"  she  thought;  '*is  it  to  punish  me  for 
my  discontent,  for  my  longing,  for  something 
better  than  the  dull  monotony  of  my  life? 
Have  I  been  allowed  for  a  little  time  to  sun 
myself  in  the  happy  belief  that  the  existence 
I  craved  lay  before  me,  only  to  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  infamy,  not  an  exalted 
station  that  was  oficred  me?  What  have  I 
done,  that  he  should  think  so  lightly  of  me  as 
to  dare  say  such  things  to  me  ?  Have  I  for- 
gotten my  modesty?  have  I  accepted  his 
flattery  too  eagerly  ?  have  I  put  myself  in  hw 

;his^ 


way  ?  Oh  I  if  I  could  only  have  died  before  thir 
happened  —  if  I  could  only  die  now,  sink  into 
oblivion,  and  forget  all  my  shame  and  my 
misery  I  I  can  understand  now  why  people 
drown  and  poison  themselves.  When  all  the 
sweetness  is  gone  out  of  life,  what  is  there  worth 
living  for?  But  if  it  should  be  true  what 
Madame  do  Montolieu  says,  what  then  ?  She 
says  God  sends  us  a  certain  amount  of  suf- 
fering in  tills  world,  and  is  it  likely  that  we 
can  cheat  him,  or  alter  his  designs,  by  termi- 
nating our  existence  in  a  fit  of  impatient 
cowardice?  I  thought  it  had  almost  broken 
my  heart  when  I  believed  he  loved  Miss 
Champion;  but  what  was  that  to  this?  If  I 
live  to  be  old,  shall  I  ever  forget,  or  outgrow 
the  stigma  of  his  contempt;  or  will  it  brand 
my  soul  until  the  day  I  die?  If  ray  father 
should  ever  know  a  word  of  this,  O  my  God  I 
what  should  I  do?  But  surely  no  one  can 
hear  of  it;  he  could  not  be  so  base,  so  das- 
tardly as  to  confess  how  he  has  outraged  me ! 
And  I  thought  him  so  true,  so  noble,  so 
honorable,  —  more  than  human  flesh  and 
blood;  a  Launcelot  for  beauty  —  a  giant  for 
honor.  If  I  had  never  seen  him  I  —  if  I  could 
have  gone  on  living  my  simple  country  life 
without  fear  and  without  reproach !  My  father 
spoke  the  truth,  then,  when  he  sold  he  could 
look  for  no  better  fiite  for  me  than  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  farmer  I  I  might  have  been  fit  for 
that  if  I  had  been  brought  up  like  other  far- 
mers' daughters ;  if  I  had  been  taught  at  the 
village  school,  and  made  to  churn  the 
a   solitaiy    butter,  and  look  after  the  chickens,  instead  of 
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learning  accomplishments,  aiid  dreaming  of 
things  above  my  station."  Winifred  never 
slept  that  night ;  it  seemed  ae  if  some  appalling, 
haunting  misfortune  had  come  to  her  that  she 
could  not  forget.  There  was  a  weary,  wide- 
open  look  in  her  eyes,  that  frightened  the 
servants  when  she  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing. Miss  Winifred ^  was  surely  going  to  be 
took  with  a  dreadful  illness, — what  should 
tliey  do,  and  master  and  all  so  fai^away  at 
the  cattle  fair?  She  did  not  play,  or  work,  or 
read,  but  she  sat,  her  face  resting  on  her 
hands,  looking  far  away  over  the  common, 
and  ever  and  anon  sighing  a  deep,  long-drawn 
\?igh. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  her 
meeting  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  she  was  sit- 
ting before  the  window,  her  hands  lying  in 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  shut  Suddenly  a 
shadow  seemed  to  pass  before  them,  and 
unclosing  them,  she  beheld  the  evil,  malicious 
face  of  Tom  Fenner,  looking  in  upon  her 
through  the  window.  She  started  up  in  angry 
terror,  and  he  turned  away  to  the  door. 
She  rang  the  bell  sharply. 

"  If  Mr.  Fenner  calls  here,"  she  said  to  the 
servant,  **  I  will  on  no  account  see  him.  Tell 
him  my  father  is  absent,  and  I  do  not  expect 
him  back  before  Friday." 

"Yes,  miss,"  replied  the  girl,  and  went  out 
to  answer  the  door-bell,  which  rang  at  the 
moment.  Winifred  heard  voices  in  discussion 
for  some  moments,  and  then  tlie  servant  came 
back.  "  If  you  please,  miss,  he  says  he  must- 
see  you ;  h€*s  quite  sure  you  won't  refuse  him." 

"Tell  him  once  for  all  that  my  father  is 
away,  and  T  will  not  see  him,"  Winifred 
uttered,  haughtily. 

The  servant  went  away,  but  returned  again 
a  moment  after. 

*•  I  am  sure,  miss,  I  don't  like  t<»  trouble 
y  u  again,"  she  said,  **  but  Mr.  Fenr  r  would 
have  me  come  in.  He  said  he  was  quite  sure 
you'd  see  him,  if  I  told  you  he  wanted  to  say 
something  about  your  being  in  the  woods 
last  night." 

All  the  blood  rushed  back  from  Winifred's 
heart,  and  she  trembled  in  every  limb.  She 
had  just  presence  of  mind  left  her  to  turn 
away  to  conceal  her  face.  Aft«r  a  moment 
she  said  in  an  unnaturally  quiet  voice :  — 

"Ask  Mr.  Fenner  to  come  in." 

She  remained  standing  as  he  entered,  and 
only  acknowledged  his  presence  by  the  slight- 
est inclination  of  her  proud  head.  Mr.  Fen- 
ner, on  the  contrary,  nodded  familiarly,  and 
dropped  into  an  easy-chair,  putting  his  hat  on 
the  floor  beside  him.  Miss  Eyre  said 
nothing,  only  looking  at  him  with  a  steady, 


inquiring  gaze.    He  answered  her  look  with 
an  impudent,  leering  smile. 

**  You  want  to  know  what  I  have  come  for, 
after  your  forbidding  mo  the  place,  don't 
you?" 

Wiuifred's  blood  was  boiling,  but  she  only 
responded  by  a  cold  gesture  of  assent. 

"Can't  you  guess?"  he  asked,  still  with 
the  same  expression. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  try.  Be  good  enougk 
to  tell  me  what  your  errand  here  is  to-day  aa 
briefly  as  possible." 

"IVe  come  here  to  ask  you  to  reconsider 
your  answer  to  me  the  other  day.  Just  see 
whether  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  tc 
think  better  of  it,  and  be  Mrs.  Tom  Fenner." 

**It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
reconsider  it,"  Winifred  replied,  with  sting- 
ing disdain;  "  it  was,  is,  and  always  will  be. 
No." 

"Fm  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  bit  if  you  changed  your  mind  before 
you've  done.  You  see  it  isn't  every  honest 
man  that  would  ofier  to  give  you  his  name 
after  what  has  happened." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Winifred, 
trembling  with  passion  and  fear. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  fast  enough." 

Mr.  Fenner  was  at  tliis  moment  enjoying 
tlie  keen  pleasure  that  a  cat  appears  to  expe- 
rience in  catching  a  mouse.  He  was  as  much 
in  love  with  Winifred  as  it  was  possible  for 
his  brute  nature  to  be ;  but  besides  wanting  to 
have  her  for  his  wife,  he  longed  to  be  re- 
venged on  her  for  her  scorn  of  him  —  or,  as 
he  would  have  called  it,  to  pay  her  out  for  her 
airs.  He  didn't  mind  her  looking  disdainful, 
—  not  he,  she  was  all  the  prettier  for  thatJ 
but  he'd  show  her  who  was  master. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said,  with  a 
provoking  smile. 

"I  know  nothing  but  this,"  she  cried,  boil- 
ing over  with  indignation,  "that  you  are  a 
mean,  pitiful  dastard,  and  that  I  order  you  to 
leave  the  house." 

"Oh!  yes,  all  in  good  time,  but  I've  go\ 
something  to  say  to  you  first.     Would  you\ 
like  your  faiher  and  the  people  about  to  kncwl 
what  your  swell  friend  Mr.  Hastings  offered  I 
you  last  night  ?  " 

Winifred    trembled    in    every    limb.     She 

sank  down  in  her  chair  and  made  a  riolent 

eflbrt  to  command  herself.    Then  her  worst  I 

suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  her  shameful  I 

secret  was  known  by  this  man,  whom  of  alll 

others  she  had  cause  to  dread.     She  was  inl 

his  power,  and  it  was  no  use  to  be  disdmnfuy 

and  haughty  to  him.     She  remained  silent.     / 

"I'm  waiting  for  your  answer.  Miss  Eyre. 
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•*May  I  ask  what  you  know  of  my  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Hastings?"  she  asked, 
quietly. 

"  I  heard  every  word  of  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Tenner,  to  whom  one  lie  more  or  less  was  not 
a  matter  of  the  smallest  moment. 

WinifVed's  heart  sank  within  her.  **  Then 
yon  were  playing  the  6py?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  call  it  that  if  you  like,"  he  remarked, 
coolly.  "Tve  heen  looking  out  for  some 
time  for  a  handle  against  you,  to  punish  you 
for  your  behavior  to  me  when  I  asked  you  to 
marry  me,  and  I  think  Tvc  got  it  now." 

**  What  is  It  that  you  want  of  me?"  Wini- 
fred said,  calmly. 

**  I  told  you  what  I  wanted.  I  want  you 
to  be  Mrs.  Tom  Fenner.  I'm  very  fond  of 
you,  in  spite  of  your  airs  and^ graces,  and  Til 
make  you  a  good  husfcand.<^  give  you  your 
choice,  and  you  may  have  three  dnys  to  think 
it  over;  whether  you'll  marry  me  in  three 
moBths*  time,  or  whether  you'll  let  'your 
father  and  the  neighbors  know  the  grand 
offer  you  got  from  your  other  lover^  I  won't 
detain  you  any  longer  now,  Miss  Eyre,"  he 
added,  with  mock  politeness.  "Good-by. 
In  three  days  I  shall  corae  for  my  answer,  — 
three  days,  you  won't  forget?"  and  Mr. 
Fenner  rose,  took  up  his  hat,  and  went  out  of 
the  room. 

A  blank  despair  seized  on  Winifred's  heart. 

"Oh!  what  have  I  done,"  she  thought, 
»*that  all  this  horrible  misery  should  come 
upon  me?  I  would  rather  die  than  marry 
this  false,  cruel,  cowardly  wretch.  Is  there 
no  escape  for  me,  but  for  my  father  or  the 
people  round  to  know  of  my  shame  ?  I  could 
bear  anything  rather  than  that.  He  would 
never  hold  up  his  head  again,  and  perhaps  — 
perhaps  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Hastings,  nnd 
there  would  be  terrible  words  between  them ; 
perhaps  worse.  Oh!  what  shall  I  do?  — 
wkatshallldo?" 

And  then  a  vague,  shadowy  idea  crossed  her 
mind  that  she  would  go  to  her  grandfather, 
^fir  Howard,  and  beg  him  to  litlp  her,  for  her 
!i; other's  sake.  But. what  if  he  should  treat 
bsr  with  scorn  or  disdain?  her  misery  would 
ii:en  only  be  made  additionally  public.  And 
tlicn  the  thought  of  Flora  Champion  hearing 
of  it,  and  fancying  her  smile  of  malicious  con- 
tempt, drove  all  thought  of  such  a  course 
from  her  mind.  To  whom  could  she  turn  in 
her  extremity  —  in  whom  confide?  To  Mad- 
ame do  Montolieu,  her  old,  tried  friend?  — 
Oh,  no,  no,  no !  If  it  had  been  some  bitter 
grief,  she  could  have  told  her  — she  would 
have  flown  at  once  to  the  heart  where  she 
was  secure  of  tender  sympathy ;  but  a  shame 


such  as  this  —  how  could  she  reveal  it  to 
the  pure-minded,  high-bred  French-woman? 
And  then  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  man 
who  had  caused  her  all  this  anguish. 

"How  I  hate  him!"  she  thought— "h'Svpu^ 
I  hate  him !  If  we  both  lived  for  fifty  years, 
and  he  besought  me  every  day  —  every  houf 
in  the  day  —  on  his  knees  for  forgiveness,  I 
would  never  pardon  him.  The  only  happi- 
ness that  could  come  tome  in  the  world  would 
be  to  know  that  some  day  he  should  come  to 
kneel  at  my  feet,  dyinjf  of  love  for  me,  and 
beseeching  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  that  it 
should  be  in  my  power  to  spurn  him  with  c^^ 
disdain." 

She  sat,  her  head  resting  in  her  hands,  in  a 
misery  unutterable  —  almost  unconscious,  from 
the  depths  of  her  pain.  The  servant  came  in 
and  announced  to  her  that  tea  was  ready,  but 
she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  An  hour  after 
the  girl  came  in  again. 

"  Won't  you  come,  miss?  The  tea  was  all 
cold,  and  I've  made  some  fresh.  Do  come, 
miss,  won't  you?" 

"  I  am  coming,  Susan,"  she  replied,  quietly ; 
''  do  not  wait  for  me." 

And  then  she  sat  without  moving  for  another 
hour,  till  her  brain  was  racked  by  thought. 
She  was  trying  to  find  some  way  out  of  thia 
terrible  trouble.     She  would  go  to  Mr.  Fenner 

—  on  her  knees  she  would  implore  his  mercy 

—  his  pity.  She  would  appeal  to  his  mother, 
and  beg  her  intercession.  Useless  —  worse 
than  useless.  Tom  Fenner  was  his  mother's 
idol,  and  to  pursue  such  a  course  would  but 
exasperate  him  still  more.  How  bitterly  she 
repented  her  scornful  treatment  of  him  I  — 
how  unceasingly  her  father's  words  recurred 
to  her,  "  Winifred,  I  think  you  have  behaved 
unwisely  and  unkindly."  Was  he  not  right? 
She  should  have  received  his  suit  kindly,  and 
tried  to  soften  her  refusal,  and  then  he  could 
not  have  borne  her  malice,  or  sought  this  op- 
portunity of  harming  her.  And,  after  all,  this 
man  loved  her.  Loved  her !  —  could  a  soul- 
less clod  and  a  refined  gentleman  be  animated 
by  the  same  sentiment?  And  then  a  sudden 
thouLjlit  flashed  across  her.  Why  should  she 
suficr  instead  of  the  man  who  had  sinned? 
Why  should  she  not  throw  the  burden  upon 
him,  and  let  him  bear  the  brunt  of  it? 

'*  Shall  I  tell  him  of  this  wretch's  threat, 
and  call  upon  him  to  save  mc  from  the  con- 
tempt that  his  cruelty  —  his  ouirage  brings 
upon  me  ?  But  for  me  to  write  to  him  after 
what  has  passed  —  to  hold  communication  with 
him  after  so  gross  an  insult!  If  he  was  base 
enough  to  utter  such  words  to  me,  will  he  be 

more  generous  in  defending  me  from  the  eoiv 
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sequences  of  them?  I  cannot.  But  I  think  I 
would  try,  if  only  I  could  find  some  pretext 
for  sending  a  note  to  him." 

And  then  she  bethought  herself  of  his  books. 
She  had  only  read  the  first  volume  of  Thiers ; 
Bulwer's  novel  was  untouched ;  but  what  of 
that?  They  had  escaped  her  memory,  or  she 
would  not  have  kept  them  one  hour  after  she 
knew  how  low,  how  insignificant  she  was  in 
his  eyes.  She  would  write  a  note,  and  send  it 
to  Ilazell  Court  with  the  books  by  the  servant. 
It  could  not  seem  strange  then. 

And  Winifred  rang  for  lights,  and  sat  down 
to  her  desk  to  write  a  letter,  the  very  thought 
of  which  made  her  tremble  with  foar  and 
anxiety.  She  did  not  begin  a  dozen,  and  tear 
them  up  in  disgust  —  she  only  wrote  two.  The 
first  one  she  wrote  hastily,  read  it,  and  then 
put  it  on  one  side.  The  second  was  com- 
menced with  more  deliberation ;  and  when  she 
had  finished  it,  she  put  it  into  an  envelope, 
sealed,  and  directed  it. 

^'  Susan,  take  these  books  and  this  note  over 
to  Hazcll  Court  at  once,  please." 

**  Yes,  miss.    Is  there  any  answer?  " 

"  No." 

And  then  Winifred  sat  and  thought  over 
what  elie  had  said;  she  remembered  every 
word. 

"You  will  perhaps  guess  that  only  a  very 
urgent  need  induces  me  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  you  after  —  after  what  passed  last 
night.  I  do  not  wish  to  sny  anything  about 
the  unmanly  feeling  that  prompted  you  to 
outrage  one  who  never  gave  you  an  excuse 
for  thinking  lightly  of  her ;  but  ({  call  upon 
you  to  defend  me  from  a  teriible  trouble 
which  you  have  brought  upon  me.  Your 
words  were  overheard  by  a  Air.  Fenner,  an 
intentional  spy,  whom  a  short  time  since  I 
refused  to  marry.  He  came  to  me  this  after- 
noon, and  threatens  that  if  I  still  persist  in 
my  refusal  to  become  his  wife,  he  will  pub- 
lish your  — your  offer  to  me,  to  the  neiglibor- 
hood,  and  to  my  father.  It  would  break  his 
heart;  I  would  rather  die  —  1  would  rather 
do  what  is  worse  than  death,  marry  the 
man  I  loathe,  than  he  should  know  it.  I 
a&k  of  you  to  find  some  means  of  action  that 
will  ensure  tlie  silence  of  this  man,  and 
protect  me  from  a  marrijige  which  I  dread 
more  tlian  death.  Mr.  Fenner  insists  on  my 
answer  being  given  in  three  days.  If  you 
bttve  one  impulse  of  generosity  left,  you  will 
help  me.*! 


CHAPTER  XT. 


SHOT  IK  COLD  BLOOD. 


Ebrol  Hastinos  and  his  friends  had  i«M 
finished  dinner  when  Miss  Eyre's  note  was 
brouglit  in.  Being  rather  puzzled  as  to  the 
handwriting,  and  wondering  what  any  wonuin 
in  the  neighborhood  could  have  to  correspond 
with  him  about,  he  broke  the  seal  and  opened 
it.  As  he  read,  an  imprecation  burst  from 
liis  lips,  that  made  both  his  friends  look  af 
suddenly. 

**Wliy,  Erroll"  exclaimed  Mr.  Le  Mar- 
chant,  "what  in  the  devil's  name's  the 
matter?" 

Mr.  Hastings  recovered  himself  in  a  mo* 
ment. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  smiling;  «*  I 
was  rather  annoyed  at  the  moment.  A  letter 
from  a  refractory  tenant." 

**Ah?"  said  Arthur  Le  Marchant,  with  a 
smiling  glance  at  the  envelope  which  lay  on 
the  table;  *'  lady  tenants  are  always  the  most 
troublesome." 

All  the  evening  Mr.  Hastings  seemed 
absent  and  unusually  silent,  and  when  the 
two  other  men  went  out  for  their  cigars  and 
stroll  on  the  terrace  he  did  not  join  them. 

"Excuse  me  for  half  an  hour,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  some  business  to  transact,  and  wiU 
follow  you." 

When  they  were  gone  he  rang  the  bell. 

"Send  Letsoin  to  me  at  once;"  and  a 
minute  afterwards  the  old  servant  came  hur- 
rying. 

"LeUom,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  "do  you 
know  any  one  of  the  name  of  Fenner  here- 
abouts?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Letsom.  "  There's  a 
farmer  of  that  name  lives  two  miles  from 
here,  up  at  Chalk  Farm." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  him?  " 

"Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  I  know  much, 
but  I  have  heard  more  lately  being  in  con- 
junction with  Miss  Eyre." 

"With  Miss  Eyre?" 

"It  was  ILiwkins  as  told  me;  he  was  that 
angry  one  night  because  he  heard  as  Fenner 
was  a-courtin'  Miss  Eyre.  *I'll  spoil  his 
sport,  if  I  hear  any  more,'  says  he ;  *  but  I'm 
not  afeared  that  a  lady  like  Miss  Eyre  'ud 
demean  herself  to  such  as  him.'" 

"  But  Miss  Eyre  is  only  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, is  she?"  asked  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  more. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  her  father  may  be 

a  fanner,  'tis  true,  but  on  the  mother's  side 

I  she  comes  of  tlie  proudest  stock  in  the  county. 
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But  there,  of  course  yon  know  the  story, 
sir,- 

**  No,  I  do  not,**  said  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  Not  know  about  Miss  Champion,  Mr.  Er- 
rol  I "  exclaimed  Letsom,  in  unbounded  aston- 
ishment; "why,  I  thought  there  wasn't  chick 
Dor  child  in  the  three  imrislies  round  that 
didn't  know  that." 

**  Tell  me,  Letsom,  what  of  Miss  Champion  ?  ** 

Letsom  bristled  up  with  importance. 

"Well,  Mr.  Erroll,  as  I  dare  say  you  know. 
Sir  Howard  Champion  always  was  the  proud- 
est gentleman  in  the  county-side,  and  as  IVe 
said  many  a  time,  he  scorns  so  cat  up  with 
pride,  as  if  other  folks  wasn't  made  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood.  You  know,  sir,  he  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters;  and  very  fine 
yonng  ladies  the  Miss  Champions  were. 
Well,  the  eldest  one,  Miss  Champion,  married 
an  old  man  for  his  title,  and  became  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Valanton;  and  the  other.  Miss 
"Winifred,  had  grand  lovers  too,  but  she 
wouldn't  have  none  of  them.  One  time  when 
they  come  down  to  the  Manor  to  stop,  just 
after  her  sister  was  married.  Miss  Winifred 
met  Mr.  Eyre  about  the  lanes  and  fell  in  lore 
with  him.  And  a  handsome  young  man  he 
was,  too,  and  quite  tlie  gentleman  in  his  ways. 
So  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  Miss 
Winifred,  knowing  her  father  would  as  lief 
see  her  in  her  grave  as  married  to  a  farmer, 
consented  to  run  off  with  him.  Well,  sir,  as 
you  may  imagine.  Sir  Howard  was  mad  when 
he  heard  of  it ;  he  cursed  her  on  the  Bible,  and 
never  would  let  her  be  spoken  of  again.  They 
say,  poor  thing,  she  did  fret  a  deal  afterwards, 
and  she  died  when  Miss  Eyre  that  is  was 
bom." 

Mr.  Hastings  sat  in  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  he  raised  his  head  and  said, 
"  What  sort  of  a  character  does  this  man  Fen- 
ner  bear?" 

"Very  fair,  sir  —  I  should  say  very  fair; 
though  I  have  heard  he  is  rather  hard  with 
his  men." 

"And  you  know  nothing  against  him?  " 

"No,  sir,  I  don*t  indeed." 

"What  did  Hawkins  mean  when  he  said  he'd 
spoil  Fenner's  sport  if  he  wanted  to  marry 
Miss  Eyre?" 

"I  don*t  know,  I'm  sure,  sir ;  but  he  seemed 
quite  mad  about  it,  and  talked  like  as  if  he 
knew  something  bad  about  Fcnnor.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  only  talk  though,  because  he 
sets  such  a  denl  on  Miss  Eyre." 

"Send  Hawkins  to  my  room  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Hastings ;  "I  want  to 
ask  him  about  the  partridges ; "  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings rose  and  went  to  join  his  friends  on  the 


terrace.  Ho  sat  up  very  late  that  night,  think* 
ing  over  what  had  happened.  He  had  been 
wretched  enough  before,  but  this  letter  seemed 
almost  to  have  maddened  him.  After  his 
parting  with  her,  he  had  been  ten  times  more 
infatuated  with  lier  than  he  was  before;  and 
he  was  bitterly  incensed  with  himself  for  the 
insult  contained  in  his  words.  And,  after  all, 
there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why  he  should 
not  have  married  her.  Why  could  not  that 
prating  Letsom,  who  was  so  fond  of  gossiping 
about  people's  affairs,  have  told  him  who  she 
was  before,  and  then  all  this  horrible  misery 
might  have  been  spared.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  try  to  atone  for  his  words  to  her  now,  by 
asking  her  to  become  his  wife.  He  knew  her 
pride  so  well.  What  it  must  liave  cost  her  to 
write  those  lines  I  —  what  fear,  what  terrible 
trouble,  she  must  have  been  in!  She  had 
called  upon  him  in  her  desperate  need,  and  he 
was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  help  her. 
This  man  was  evidently  some  mean,  malicious 
hound ;  and  should  his  darling,  graceful,  high- 
bred Winifred  be  compelled  into  a  marriage 
so  loathsome  to  her  ?  He  cursed  his  own  folly, 
his  own  brutality,  a  thousand  times.  "  I  see 
but  one  way  out  of  this  pitfall — but  one  way. 
If  I  could  find  out  something  bad  about  this 
man,  and  hold  it  over  his  head,  there  would 
be  a  chance.  Bodily  fear  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  affect  such  natures  as  his.  I  have  no 
power  at  all  over  him ;  he  holds  none  of  my 
land ;  unfortunately  it  is  all  his  own.  I  won- 
der if  Hawkins  really  does  know  anything 
against  him,  or  if  it  was  only  braggadt?cio  ? 
I  will  question  him  to-morrow.  If  he  does,  I 
would  give  him  anything  he  asked  to  tell  me. 
It  would  seem  as  if  my  gamekeeper,  and  this 
farmer,  and  myself  have  one  common  object 
of  devotion.  There  are  lovers  and  lovers'* — 
and  with  an  angry  sneer  he  rose,  and  went  to 
his  room. 

The  following  morning  there  was  a  low  tap 
at  the  door,  and  Hawkins  entered.  Errol 
began  with  some  questions  about  the  par- 
tridges, and  then  he  turned  to  the  man  and 
said  suddenly :  — 

"What  do  you  know  against  Fenner,  the 
farmer?" 

"  Me,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  man,  in  surprise 
and  confusion ;  "nothing,  sir." 

"Look  here,  Haivkins,"  said  Mr.  Hastings, 
"I  want  to  know  the  truth,  and  I'll  make  it 
well  worth  your  while  to  tell  me." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell,  sir,"  answered 
Hawkins,  doggedly. 

"That's  not  true,"  Errol  remarked,  quietly. 
"If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
this  man  Fenner,  I  will  give  you  fifty  poundtJif 
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A  flush  of  somethinof  like  angef  came  into 
the  broad,  honest  face  of  the  gamekeeper. 

**Mr.  Hastings,  sir,"  he  said,  **rve  lived  in 
four  family's  service  this  fourteen  year,  and 
my  father  was  fifty  years  before  me,  and  "I'd 
serve  you  in  any  way  as  was  honest  and  true. 
But  if  you  offered  me  a  thousand  pounds,  or 
if  you  threatened  to  turn  me  out  of  your  em- 
ploy to-night,  I  wouldn't  be  the  sneak  to  be- 
tray a  man  for  gold  as  never  harmed  me." 

"But  if  I  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  years 
you  have  lived  with  us,  to  tell  me  something 
that  it  would  be  an  incalculable  service  to  me 
to  know  —  if  I  promised  not  to  use  what  you 
might  tell  me  against  him? " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  sir !  "  exclaimed  the  man, 
imploringly;  "you're  an  upright,  honest  gen- 
tleman yourself,  who  wouldn't  stoop  to  a 
shabby  trick  —  don't,  pray,  ask  me,  sir !  " 

Mr.  Hastings  remained  in  angry  and  per- 
plexed silence,  whilst  Hawkins  stood  at  the 
door  twisting  his  cap  in  his  hands,  and  lock- 
ing the  picture  of  discomfort  and  awkward- 
ness. 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"Hawkins,"  he  said,  looking  up,  "Pm 
going  to  take  you  into  my  confidence.  Attend 
to  me  wliiic  I  tell  you  the  real  object  I  have 
in  wishing  to  know  something  against  the  man 
Fenner.  There  is  a  young  lady  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  has  a  secret.  It  reflects  no  dis- 
credit or  shame  upon  herself,  only  upon  a  per- 
son who  behaved  unfjiirly  and  unjustly  to- 
wards her.  Still,  if  it  were  known  to  her  father 
or  the  neighborhood,  i:  would  hreak  her  heart. 
Fenner,  by  some  underhand  means,  has  got  to 
be  aware  of  tliis,  and  ho  has  threatened  to 
spread  an  ill  report  of  her  about  if  she  does 
not  consent  to  marry  him.  In  her  trou'ule  she 
luis  appealed  to  mo  to  help  her,  and  the  only 
WMy  in  which  I  could  possibly  do  so  would  be 
l;y  your  giving  me  a  handle  against  him." 

Hawkins  had  listened  attentively  and  re- 
FpcL'tfully  while  his  master  was  t-peaking;  but 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  recital  his  eyes 
glistened,  and  his  hands  twitched  nervously. 

"I  hog  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  when  Mr. 
Hastinj^s  concluded  ;  "  I  hope  you  won't  think 
I'm  making  too  free,  or  abusing  your  confi- 
dence ;  but  was  the  young  lady  Miss  Eyi-e  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  Errol. 

"Then,  sir,"  exclaimed  Hawkins,  speaking 
f:\st  and  excitedly,  "  would  you  leave  me  to 
deal  with  him*/  I  know  something  aa  will 
stop  his  mouth  from  annoying  of  her  any 
more.  Let  it  l)e  between  him  and  me,  for  I 
wouldn't  like  to  betray  him  for  his  old  mother's 
sake  —  she  was  very  good  to  my  poor  old 
moUier  when  she  lay  a-dying." 


«« It  wouldn't  do  at  all!"  said  Mr.  Hastings, 
sharply.  "  She  has  appealed  to  me  for  help, 
as  one  in  a  position  to  protect  her,  and  from 
me  alono  she  will  accept  it.  It  would  only 
increase  her  pain  and  vexation  tenfold  if  she 
thought  any  one  else  was  aware  of  her 
trouble." 

Hawkins  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  as  you  say.  I  would  hare 
liked  to  do  something  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
Miss  Eyre ;  but  of  course  it's  fitter  for  her  to 
look  to  the  likes  of  you  than  me.  I'll  tell  you 
the  story ;  but  I'll  ask  you  to  promise  that  you 
won't  use  it  against  him,  unless  you're  drove 
to  it." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  Errol, 
warmly.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  in- 
timidation is  nil  tliat  will  be  required  with  a 
follow  like  that." 

"  Well,  fir,  the  story  as  I'm  going  to  te*! 
you  is  a  dark  one,  and  maybe  you'll  think  I've 
done  wrong  in  keeping  silence  about  it;  but 
I'm  not  afraid  as  you'll  be  the  one  to  bring  me 
to  trouble  for  it.     I  know'd  as  telling  of  it 
cp-ildn't  do  much  good,  and  it  would   have 
broke  his  mother's  heart.     Some  three  years 
ago,  sir,  there  was  one  of   Lord  Lancing's 
gamekeepers  shot  in  the  Holton  woods,  and 
though  the  police  searched  high  and  low,  they 
never  came  to  the  truth  of  who  did  it.     Some 
time  before  that  there  had  been  several  des- 
perate poaching  frays,  and  ttis  man  was  a  big, 
strong  fellow,  and  had  given  two  or  three  of 
the  poachers  bad  hurts.     They'd  been  heard 
to  say  they'd  serve  him  out,  and  so  of  course 
the  police  suspected  them   the  first.     Well, 
sir,  the  worst  of  the  gang  was  had  up  and 
examined  1  efore  the  magistrate,  but  nothing 
was  proved  against  them,  for  every  one  of 
'cm  was  able  to  prove  their  alibi.    The  mag- 
i:?tratos  went  on   invostigatin*  the  case  day 
after  day;   but  never  a  bit  of  clue  did  they 
find,  though    they  examined    heaps   of  wit- 
nesses.    They  never  came  nigh   or  asked  a 
question  of  me  as  could  have  told  'cm  the 
truth,  so  I  kept  a  silent  tongue  in  my  head, 
for  the  sake  of  his  mother  as  helped  mine." 
"  Did  the  man  die?"  asked  Mr.  Hastings. 
"  No,  sir,  he  didn't  die,  though  for  a  long 
time  the  doctors  thought  he  would.     But  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  he's  been  an 
idiot  ever  since.    They  got  him  into  some  'sy- 
lum  somewhorcs — Lord  Lancing  and  the  par- 
son did.     I  heerd  as  the  magistrate  said  who- 
ever did  it  would   get  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude,  if  they  found  him.    They  proved  as 
how  he  must  have  been  shot  f^om  behind,  io 
cold  blood."        GoOgiv 
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"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,**  cried  Errol,  in 
a  tone  of  Lorror,  **that  Fenner  was  the  man 
who  did  this?" 

Hawkins  paused  a  moment,  looked  at  his 
master,  and  nodded  significantly. 

"I  do,  sir." 

**  And  ^iff  do  you  know?    Did  you  see  it?  " 

**  No,  indeed,  sir,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been 
able  to  hold  my  tongue.  It  was  in  this  way : 
There  was  a  chap  of  fourteen,  my  sister's 
eldest  boy,  and  he*d  come  down  to  stay  some 
time  with  his  grandmother,  being  delicate  and 
weakly.  The  aftei  noon  of  the  murder,  mother 
was  gone  over  to  Holton  (it  was  just  before 
her  la>t  illness,  sir),  and  George,  he  was  up  in 
the  woods.  I  thought  tluit  afternoon  as  I'd 
stop  at  home  and  do  a  bit  of  gardening.  I  was 
ju5 1  digging  up  some  potatoes,  when  George 
ca:nu  rushing  in  at  the  gate  and  took  hold  of 
my  arm,  and  held  on  to  it  tight.  His  face  was 
so  while  and  scared,  I  thought  he  wafl  took 
with  a  fit,  and  I  got  him  in  my  arms  and 
carried  him  into  the  cottage. 

*♦  *  What  is  it,  my  boy,'  says  I;  *  what's  a- 
m.itter,  George?' 

***0  uncle,*  he  says,  choking  like,  and 
catching  hold  of  my  arm  still,  *  there's  a  man 
murdered  up  in  the  woods.' 

'*  *  A  man  murdered!'  says  I;  *you  don't 
mean  that,  my  lad?* 

**  *  I  do,*  he  says,  *  and  it's  Tom  White,  as 
you  was  talking  to  last  night.' 

*'  *  And  who  done  it?  *  I  says. 

** '  Mr.  Fenner,  up  at  the  farm,'  he  answers, 
white  as  a  sheet. 

**  *  Tut,  boy,'  says  I,  *  you  don't  know  what 
you're  saying.' 

•*  *  I  do,  uncle,'  says  George;  *  if  it  was  my 
dying  words,  it  loas  Mr.  Fenner.  I  sec  him 
watching  there  flye  minutes  before  Tom  White 
came  along,  and  he  was  hiding  up  in  the 
brushwood.' 

"  *  And  did  he  see  you,  George?*  I  asked. 

*'  *  No,'  he  says,  *  for  when  I  saw  him  I  hid. 
I  was  afeared  of  him,  for  he  swore  at  me  and 
drove  me  out  of  the  farm  last  week  when  I 
was  up  there.  When  Tom  Wliite  came  along, 
I  see  him  raise  his  gun  and  point  it  at  his 
head,  and  fire.  A  sort  of  sickness  come  over 
mo,  and  I  fell  down  behind  a  hush,  and  I  don't 
remember  anything  more,  only  I  heard  a 
awful  screech.  When  I  come  to  again  I 
peeped  out,  and  there  was  voices  talking,  and 
then  a  man  went  away  and  got  a  horse-rug, 
and  they  carried  him  away  in  that.' 

**  I  was  terrible  oneasy  when  I  heerd  this, 
•ir,  for  I  couldn't  misdoubt  the  lad  was  speak- 
ing truth.     However,  says  I  to  myself^  it's 


no  use  my  turnin*  evidence  ngin  Fenner,  for 
his  mother  i»as  powerful  good  to  my  poor 
-motlier  last  winter,  when  she  was  so  bad. 
They  say  murder  will  out,  but  perhaps,  poor 
chap,  he  aint  dead  after  all,  and  then  he'll  tell 
the  rights  of  it.     Sp  I  says  to  George : — 

"  *  Look  here,  my  lad,  you  take  my  advice, 
and  don't  breathe  one  word  of  what  you've 
seen  this  afternoon  to  a  lirin'  soul.  It's  just 
as  likely  as  not,  if  you  said  you  was  there, 
they  might  accuse  you  of  havin'  done  it ;  so 
keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head,  and  it'll  be  all 
the  better  for  you.* 

**  Well,  George,  he  was  frightened  and  held 
his  tongue ;  but  he  wouldn't  stop  no  longer  in 
the  place,  so  the  next  day  I  sent  him  home  to 
his  mother,  wliich  was  a  load  off  my  mind. 

''  I  never  took  no  notice  to  a  soul  of  what 
he  told  me,  and  I  waited  on,  thinking  White 
would  get  round  agin,  and  then  the  truth 
would  come  out.  But  ho  didn't,  and  the 
months  went  on,  and  I  thought  I  had  best 
leave  it  as  it  was.  Besides,  I  didn't  know  but 
what  I  might  get  into  trouble  for  sayin'  nothin* 
about  it  all  that  time ;  and  George,  too,  poor 
chap,  was  very  ill  in  London,  with  what  the 
doctor  called  nervous  fever,  and  I  knew  it  'ud 
kill  him  to  be  dragged  into  the  witness-box ; 
and  so,  sir,  I  kept  my  own  counsel." 

**  But  what  on  earth  could  have  been  Fen- 
ner's  motive  for  shooting  the  game-keeper  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  Well,  sir,  happens  I  know  that  too,  which 
nobody  else  did,  for  White  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  he  was  tell  in'  me  all  about  Fenner 
only  the -night  before.  Tom's  sister,  Sophy 
White,  was  a  pretty,  modest  girl,  sir,  as  you'd 
wish  to  see,  and  she'd  been  brought  up  to  the 
dress-making.  She  did  a  deal  of  work  for  the 
people  around,  and  was  often  up  at  old  Mrs. 
Fenner's.  It  appears  Tom  Fenner  used  to 
make  love  to  her  when  his  mother's  back  was 
turned,  and  she  got  very  fond  of  him.  Well, 
sir,  he  promised  to  marry  her,  only  she  wasn't 
to  say  a  word  to  no  one;  and  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was,  she  was  ruined,  sir.  Then  she 
begged  of  him  to  keep  his  promise,  and  he 
laughed  in  her  face,  and  asked  her  if  she 
thought  he  was  going  to  marry  the  likes  of 
her.  Then  when  she  saw  it  was  no  use,  she 
went  and  told  her  brother  everything.  And 
that  ''ery  night  he  met  Tom  Fenner  in  the 
lanes,  and  thrashed  him  till  he  couldn't  stand. 
And  he  sent  his  sister  off  to  London,  to  an 
aunt  he  had  there;  and  some  time  after  he 
told  me  about  it ;  and  I  was  the  only  soul  as 
knew  it.  Fenner,  he  never  breathed  a  word? 
he  lay  in  bed  a  couple  of  daya,  and  said  he 
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was  bad  with  the  rheumatism:  so  no  one 
knew  as  he  had  a  gmdge  against  White,  and 
he  wiisn't  suspected  for  a  minute." 

'*  A  damned  villain  I  "  said  Brrol,  between 
his  teeth,  "to  seduce  the  sister  first,  and  then 
to  shoot  the  brother.  And  yet  you  say  he 
bears  a  good  character  in  the  neighborhood  ?  " 

**Yes,  sir,  veiy  good,  for  you  see  no  one 
knows  a  word  about  either  White  or  his 
sister." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  lasted  for  a  few 
minutes.     Then  Mr.  Hastings  rose  and  said :  — 

**  Thank  you  heartily,  Hawkins,  for  putting 
this  fellow  in  my  power.  I  shall  not  make 
use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  for  your  sake, 
as  it  might  get  you  into  trouble.  I. can't  say 
I  think  you  -have  done  right  in  keeping 
silence  about  it,  but  I  believe  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  that  your  motive  was  a  good 
one.  Here's  my  hand  on  it,"  and  Errol 
grasped  the  game-keeper's  homy  palm  cor- 
dially. 

Hawkins  was  confused  by  such  an  unex- 
pected condescension  from  a  master  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  so  grand  a 
gentleman,  and  made  his  exit  as  quickly  as 
possil  le,  with  very  conflicting  feelings  in  his 
mind. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAUORT  nr  TUB  TOILS. 

Mr.  Hastikos  Remained  for  some  time  in 
deep  thought.  Then  he  went  to  the  writing- 
table,  and  indited  a  laconic  note  to  Fenner :  — 

'*  Sir,  —  Be  good  enough  to  call  upon  me 

tliis  nflernoon  at   three   o'clock.      I  have  to 

speak  to  you  on  important  business. 

*'  Errol  Hastings. 
**Ha»ell  Court." 

The  servant  who  took  the  note  found  Mr. 
Fenner  in  the  farm-yard.  He  was  a  little 
surprised  at  seeing  one  of  the  Court  servants, 
but  wlien  he  opened  the  note  an  idea  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  indulged  in  a  low, 
malicious  chuckle.  The  footman  was  con- 
siderably nettled  by  this  unceremonious 
behavior,  and  said,  sharply :  — 

'^Mr.  Hastings  is  waiting  for  an  answer; 
perhaps  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  give  it 
and  look  sharp." 

Mr.  Fenner  turned  and  looked  at  him, 
and  then  apparently  his  merriment  in- 
creased. 

**Oho!  my  fine  popinjay,  so  your  master's 
waiting,  is  he?  Well,  you  see  he's  not  my 
master,  so  I  can  afford  to  let  him  wait  a  bit. 
Bowcver  you  may  go  back  and  tell  him  that 


very  likely  I  shall  turn  up  this  afternoon  it 
the  Court,  if  I've  nothing  else  to  do;  but  I 
can't  say  whether  it'll  be  three,  or  four,  or 
five." 

'*AhI  you'd  better  tell  him  that  yourself 
when  you  see  him,  and  if  he  don't  kick  you 
from  tlie  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  why, 
my  name's  not  John  Clarke,  that's  all." 

And  having  indulged  in  this  trifling  grati- 
fication of  his  spleen,  the  footman  walked 
off. 

"  Soho!  my  girl,"  thought  Fenner,  **  that'f 
your  game,  is  it  ?  But  you  won't  make  much 
by  that,  I  can  tell  you.  I  suppose  you  tliink 
your  grand  lover  will  frighten  me  a  bit  per- 
haps, but  you  don't  know  Tom  Fenner.  If  I 
wasliis  tenant,  or  held  any  of  his  land,  that 
might  give  him  a  bit  of  a  handle  over  me ;  but 
you  see  I  don't.  -  I've  half  a  mind  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  not  go  near  the  place.  But  that 
wouldn't  be  near  such  fun.  He'll  be  on  the 
stilts  first,  I  expect,  and  bluster  and  threaten 
a  bit,  and  then  he'll  have  to  eat  humble-pie 
and  sing  small ;  but  he  won't  find  one  answer 
better  than  the  other.  Ah,  my  lady!  see  if  I 
don't  pay  you  out  for  this,  when  you're  Mrs. 
Tom  Fenner ! " 

At  half-past  three,  Mr.  Fenner,  unable  to 
delay  liis  pleasure  longer,  rang  at  the  door  of 
Hazell  Court.  It  was  opened  immediately, 
and  he  was  escorted  through  the  grand  hall, 
along  a  corridor,  and  up  some  steps  into  Mr. 
Hastings'  private  room.  Errol  was  sitting  at 
his  writing-table  when  Fenner  entered. 
He  merely  looked  up  and  continued* his  letter. 
Tom  Fenner  felt  very  savage ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  tlirow  himself  with  a  swagger  into  one 
of  the  chairs,  but  he  did  not  dare.  There  was 
something  in  Errol's  look,  and  something  in 
his  own  servile  fear  of  rank,  that  made  him 
afraid  to  take  a  liberty. 

Presently  Mr.  Hastings  looked  up  and 
said :  — 

**  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I  object  to 
tlie  way  in  which  you  have  annoyed  Miss  Eyre 
lately,  and  to  request  that  you  will  discon* 
tinue  it." 

Tom  Fenner  felt  he  was  getting  very  sav- 
age. 

**And  suppose,"  he  remarked,  insolently, 
"  that  I  say  I  shan't,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  Hastings, 
coolly. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Fenner,  in  a  ftiry. 

"  Because  I  shall  induce  you,  perhaps,  to 
alter  your  mind." 

Fenner  was  nearly  mad  with  rage. 

<*  Now  look  here,  my  fine  cock,"  he  cried, 
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better  for  you,  and  for  the  girl  too.  I've 
made  np  my  mind  to  mairy  her,  and  I  will,  or 
111  brand  her  name  and  yours  all  over  the 
town.  Why,  I  heard  every  word  of  your  fine 
offer  to  her,  up  in  the  woods  that  night,  and 
What  she  answered  you." 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Errol,  coolly;  "you 
never  heard  a  word  of  it ;  there  was  no  place 
near  enough  to  hear,  behind  which  you  could 
have  hid  your  damned  spying  body." 

"Very  well!  whether  it's  a  lie  or  not,  I 
know  it ;  and  knowing  what  /  do,  it's  not  every 
man  would  want  to  have  "Winifred  Eyre  for 
his  wife." 

Mr.  Hastings  felt  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  knock  Tenner's  teeth  down  his  lying  throat ; 
but  the  game  was  in  his  hands,  and  he  could 
afford  to  wait. 

"To  satisfy  myself,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell 
you  the  real  story.  I  want  Miss  Eyre  to  be 
my  wife,  and  she  has  refused  me.  You  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  spread  that  report  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  I  forbid  you  to  say 
anything  else." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho ! "  laughed  Fenner,  insolently, 
"  that's  a  good  joke.  But  you're  not  going  to 
gull  Tom  Fenner  that  way,  my  fine  fellow, 
don't  think  it.  I'm  going  to  have  that  girl  for 
my  wife,  or  else  I'm  going  to  tell  her  father 
and  the  neighbors  the  real  state  of  the  case." 

"And  that  is  your  fixed  and  unalterable 
determination  ?  "  Errol  asked,  with  an  indefi- 
nable sneer. 

"Yes,  that  is  my  fixed  and  unalterable  de- 
termination," echoed  Fenner,  impudently 
mimicking  him. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  quietly, 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  still  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Fenner,  "  then  I  will  order  my  horse, 
and  go  round  to  Mr.  Lennox,  and  tell  him 
you  are  the  scoundrel  who  shot  Tom  Wliite, 
the  gamekeeper,  in  the  Helton  Woods." 

Fenner  started  convulsively;  he  turned 
ashen  white,  and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  O  my  God,  sir ! "  he  cried  in  agony  of  fear, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "don't  do  that!" 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  recovered  liim- 
self,  and  looked  at  the  man  who  confronted 
him  with  an  air  of  dogged  defiance. 

"I  didn't  know  what  you  meant  at  the  min- 
ute," he  said,  pale  to  the  lips;  "I  thought  it 
was  something  else.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  Tom  White's  affair,  — that  was  the 
poachers'  doing." 

Mr.  Hastings  did  not  answer  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  his  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Fcnner's 
fiice.  The  miserable  coward  took  courage 
from  his  opponent's  silence,  and  tried  to  force 
a  sneer. 


"  I  suppose  you  thought  to  trump  up  some 
lie  against  me,"  he  continued;  "but  a  fine 
gentleman's  word  isn't  quite  enough  in  these 
days  to  transport  an  honest  man." 

" No,"  acquiesced  En-ol,  quietly,  "it  want< 
proof." 

"  Yes,"  echoed  Fenner,  "  it  wants  proof." 

"  Shall  I  give  it  first  to  you  or  the  magis- 
trates ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hastings,  coolly. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it;  it's  a  trumped- 
up  lie.  I  defy  you ! "  cried  the  farmer,  savagely. 

Mr.  Hastings  kept  his  temper  admirably ;  he 
did  not  even  raise  his  voice. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  he  said.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you ;  if  any  of  my  details  are 
wrong,  you  can  correct  me.  The  gamekeeper 
White  had  a  veiy  pretty  sister  called  Sophy, 
who  was  a  sempstress,  and  worked  for  your 
mother." 

Fenner  started  uneasily. 

"You  promised  to  marry  her,"  proceeded 
Errol,  coldly,  "and  under  that  promise  you 
seduced  her.  She  appealed  to  yon  to  keep 
your  word,  and  you  laughed  in  her  face.  She 
turned  in  her  misery  to  her  brother,  and  he  met 
you  and  thrashed  you  in  the  lanes.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Fenner's  teeth  chattered,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

"You  told  no  one  of  your  meeting,"  Errol 
went  on,  "  but  you  remained  in  bed,  and  said 
you  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  One  day, 
when  you  knew  White  would  pass  alone 
through  the  Holton  Woods,  you  hid  yourself, 
with  your  gun,  and  waited  for  him." 

The  wretch  was  brought  to  bay  at  last. 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  sir!"  he  gasped, 
almost  inarticulately.  "  I'll  do  anything  you 
tell  me." 

"  Sit  down  on  that  chair,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Hastings,  sternly,  "  and  copy  what  is  on  that 
piece  of  paper." 

Fenner  walked  trembling  to  the  table,  and 
sat  down.  Ills  hand  shook  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  hold  the  pen  that  was  thrust  into  it. 
He  leant  back  for  a  moment,  wiped  the  cold 
sweat  from  his  brow,  and  began  :  — 

"I  apologize  to  you,  Miss  Eyre,  for  the 
anxiety  and  annoyance  I  have  caused  you, 
and  I  solemnly  swear  never  again  from  this 
time  to  molest  or  injure  you  in  any  way, 
either  by  word  or  deed. 

"Thomas  Fbniter." 

"  I  have  just  one  word  of  caution  to  give 
you  before  you  go,"  said  Enrol,  in  a  quick, 
rasping  tone  of  contempt.  "  The  wisest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  be  off  from  these  parts  as 
soon  as  you  can  settle  your  affairs.  I  am  not 
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Iho  only  i)cr8on  who  knows  the  cowardly 
assasein  of  poor  White,  and  as  long  as  any 
trace  of  you  is  left  you  are  at  his  mercy  and 
mine.  And  now,  yoa  damned,  spying,  mur- 
derous hound,  begone,  while  I  still  liave 
power  to  restrain  myself  from  kicking  you 
out  of  the  house ! " 

And  Fenncr,  trembling  and  cringing  like  a 
beaten  spaniel,  went  quickly  out.  Errol 
returned  to  his  writing-table,  and  commenced 
a  letter  to  Winifred  Eyre.  He  had  served 
her  now ;  would  she  be  more  disposed  to  look 
dienicntly  on  his  offence,  and  let  her  love 
conquer  her  womanly  pride?  "I  will  at 
least  make  the  trial  before  I  go,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  then  he  took  up  his  pen  and 
wrote  thus :  — 

*'  I  enclose  you  a  note,  Miss  Eyre,  from  the 
man  Tenner.  You  will  see  by  tliat  that  he 
engages  to  discontinue  his  annoyance  of  you, 
and  to  leave  you  for  the  future  free  and  un- 
molested. How  I  have  obtained  his  submis- 
sion to  my  desire  I  need  not  tell  you.  I 
should  like  to  think  you  would  not  seek  to 
know.  And  now,  before  I  leave  England,  on 
my  long  voyage,  I  pray  of  you  to  hear,  or 
rather  to  read,  the  appeal  of  my  heart  to 
yours.  Winifred,  I  love  you  with  all  my 
soul,  with  the  truest,  deepest  strength  of 
which  passion  is  capable,  and  I  come  to  you 
to  decide  my  future.  My  happiness,  my 
misery  are  in  your  hands.  It  is  for  you  to  seal 
my  perfect  bliss  by  consenting  to  become  my 
cherished  wife,  or  to  punish  a  fault  born 
of  love,  and  to  condemn  me  to  a  life-long 
sorrow,  by  driving  rao  away  from  the  sun- 
shine of  your  presence.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  inducement  will  influence  you ;  but 
remember,  my  darling,  how  you  have  longed 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  If  you  will  be 
my  wife,  they  shall  all  be  yours  —  every  wish 
you  have  ever  formed  shall  be  gratified,  if  it 
lies  in  my  power.  Do  not  decide  hastily.  I 
shall  not  leave  this  for  a  week,  and  if  your 
answer  is  what  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  it  will 
be,  I  shall  not  leave  at  all.  If  you  cannot 
find  it  in  your  gentle  womanly  heart  to  forgive 
mc,  I  shall  go  out  into  the  world,  and  seek 
to  forget  the  only  woman  in  the  world  I  ever 
really  loved." 

When  Winifred  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
Errol's  letter,  her  first  emotion  was  one  of 
intense  relief,  not  unmixed  with  curiosity,  at 
the  possible  means  by  which  Fenner  had  been 
induced  to  write  the  words  she  held  in  her 


hand.  Then,  reading  the  avowal  of  Errori 
love,  for  a  moment  her  heart  relented  to  him, 
and  a  sad,  fond  recollection  of  the  handsome 
hero  of  her  past  worsliip  made  the  tears  start 
into  her  eyes.  Then  her  quick  pride  came  to 
the  rescue,  —  she  tore  the  letter  in  atoms,  and 
threw  them  from  her.  **  I  will  never  forgive 
him  —  never!"  she  cried,  passionately;  and 
then  she  thought  what  that  letter  would  have 
been  to  her  if  it  had  come  a  few  days  sooner. 
At  first  she  felt  inclined  to  write  a  scomfal 
refusal  to  his  offer,  but  then  she  reflected  that 
the  sting  her  silence  would  inflict  would  be 
keener,  would  torture  him  more  by  its  sus- 
pense than  any  words  she  might  write.  By 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  Winifred  felt  very 
bitter  and  resentful  to  the  man  she  had  but  a 
short  time  before  loved  so  dearly. 

It  wanted  but  one  day  to  the  completion  of 
the  week,  when  Arthur  Le  Marchant  rushed 
into  Errors  room. 

**My  dear  Errol,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  the 
deuce  is  this  I  hear  about  your  leaving  the 
Court?  It  surely  is  not  true?  You  never 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  start  off  in  your  yacht 
just  as  partridge -shooting  is  coming  on,  and 
such  splendid  shooting  as  you  have  here, 
too?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Errol,  gently,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Le  Marchant*s  shoulder, — 
they  were  great  friends,  —  "I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  am  going  or  not.  You  shall  know 
to-morrow.  I  am  waiting  for  my  verdict,  and 
if  it  is  adverse  to  me  I  shall  go  away,  and  try- 
to  forget  my  trouble." 

Two  days  after  Errol  said  to  Le  Mar- 
chant  :  — 

"It's  all  over,  and  Fm  going.  Don't  ask 
me  any  questions,  old  fellow  —  I'm  hard  hit." 

And  xVrthur  Le  Marchant  wrung  his  friend's 
hand  hard,  and  kept  silence,  as  men  some- 
times can  when  they  respect  and  recognize 
the  presence  of  a  deep  trouble. 

Before  Mr.  Hastings  left  the  Court  he  made 
his  friend  promise  to  play  host  there  in  the 
shooting  season  during  his  absence;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  August  he  was  standing  on  the 
deck  of  his  beautiful  yacht,  (Eiioney  looking 
down  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  thoughts  were  full  of  tenderness 
to  the  woman  who  had  scorned  him. 

"She  is  right,"  he  said;  "but  I  think,  if 
she  had  known  how  I  loved  her,  she  would 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  forgive  me." 
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^i«  CiAYTON  and  lady  Grace  Farquhar 
•at  sn  brvi^ikst  in  theif  pleasant  morning- 
^  oom  iki  Eudun  Vale.  Lady  Grace  had  poured 
out  the  tea,  and  buttered  heiself  a  piece  of 
toast,  and  then  she  turned  to  look  at  the  let- 
ters which  had  just  been  take^t  trom  the  post- 
bag. 

"Three  for  you,  my  dear,**  eha  remarked 
handing  them  over  to  her  husband;  "one 
from  your  cousin  Francis.*  Open  that  first; 
I  want  to  know  if  he  is  coming.  Onl>  one  for 
me  this  morning,"  she  continued,  taking  up  a 
fourth  letter,  "and  I  do  not  know  the  writing. 
It  bears  the  Hoi  ton  post-mark.  Who  can  it 
be  from?"  and  Lady  Grace  broke  the  seal. 

"  Francis  will  be  here  next  week,"  said  Sii 
Clayton,  looking  up.  "  He  is  still  in  Scotland, 
grouse-shooting,  but  will  be  here  to  help  us 
with  the  partridges,  he  says." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  my  correspondent 
is,  Clayton  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  I  cannot  guess,  my  dear." 

"Mrs.  Champion,"  returned  Lady  Grace. 
"This  is  a  most  polite  note,  begging  us  to 
drive  over  to  Hurst  Manor,  and,  as  the  dis- 
tance is  so  great,  to  stay  the  night." 

"  Of  course  you  will  decline,  Grace?" 

"Indeed,  my  dear,  I  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  arrangement  suits  my  views 
exactly." 

"  My  dear  Grace,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
You  always  told  me  you  did  not  like  the 
Champions,  and  I  have  often  known  you  ob- 
ject seriously  to  staying  a  night  in  a  strange 
house,  even  with  intimate  friends." 

"My  dear  Clayton,  what  a  memory  you 
have ! "  exclaimed  his  wife,  laughing.  "  I  am 
afraid  your  mind  is  away  with  your  books. 
Do  you  not  recollect  the  project  I  told  you  of 
reconciling  old  Sir  Howard  to  his  pretty  grand- 
daughter?—accepting  this  mvitation  will  give 
me  the  very  opportunity  I  desire." 


"  Ah !  Grace,"  said  Sir  Clayton,  shaking  his 
head,  "you  never  will  take  my  advice,  and 
leave  people  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  You 
are  far  too  philanthropic,  and  too  much  phi- 
lanthropy is  as  bad  as  too  little.  When  I 
write  my  treatise  on  Phrenology,  I  shall  intro- 
duce some  of  your  unsuccessiul  mediations 
and  charities,  to  show  the  evil  results  of  too 
much  benevolence.  Now  do  you  take  my 
advice,  and  leave  Sir  Howard  and  his  grand- 
daughter alone." 

• "  My  dear  Clayton,  I  always  try  to  do  good 
where  I  can,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  girl  is  placed  give  me  a  particularly 
reasonable  opportunity  for  making  a  good- 
natured  attempt.  If  I  fail  in  inducing  her 
grandfather  to  accede  to  my  wishes,  I  shall 
take  her  up  all  the  more  warmly  my- 
self." 

"  My  dear  Grace,"  interposed  her  husband, 
"  I  know  you  are  sensible  and  kind,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  right.  Still,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  should  yoti  fail  in  persuading  Sir 
Howard  to  notice  Miss  Eyre,  you  will  be 
acting  wisely  in  asking  her  here.  Remember 
that  she  now  occupies  a  humble  position,  and 
has  never  been  into  any  kind  of  society  what- 
ever; and  that  to  introduce  her  at  once 
amongst  girls  who  have  had  every  advantage 
will  be  not  only  to  make  her  discontented  with 
her  own  station,  but  to  render  her  liable  to 
their  sneering  remarks  and  undisguised  con- 
tempt." 

"  If  you  once  saw  Winifred  Eyre,  Clayton," 
remarked  his  wife,  "you  would  not  for  one 
moment  be  under  any  apprehension  as  to  her 
giving  my  other  guests  an  excuse  for  sneers 
or  contempt.  She  has  an  air  of  breeding  that 
strikes  you  at  once,  and  a  gentle  self-posses- 
sion astonishing  in  a  girl  of  her  age.  I  am 
not  the  least  afraid  of  her  being  treated  with 
contempt.  She  is  far  more  likely  to  be  looked 
on  with  jealous  dread  as  a  dangerous  rival. 
However,  I  am  determined  to  accept  Mrs. 
Champion's  mvitaiion — unless,  indeed,  yoq 
object  sorioufly." 
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"  Not  I.  If  you  are  bent  upon  it,  we  will 
go  by  all  means." 

And  so  Lady  Grace  wrote  an  acceptance. 

Sir  Clayton  Farquhar  was  a  curious  com- 
pound of  qualities.  He  was  a  good-natured 
man  in  the  main,  but  tiresome  and  eccentric 
to  a  degree.  Lady  Grace  had  bad  a  weary 
time  with  him  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  had 
been  very  good  and  patient ;  and  he  was  sen- 
sible of  it,  and  very  fond  of  her.  From  the 
time  of  their  marriage  he  had  been  constantly 
in  delicate  health,  and  perpetual  anxiety  about 
liimself  had  made  him  fretful  and  impatient, 
lie  had  been  Ibnd  of  travelling,  and  would  in- 
sist on  moving  from  place  to  place,  which  was 
a  great  trial  to  liis  wife.  Two  children  that 
were  born  to  them  in  the  first  years  of  their 
marriage  had  died  from  the  eflTccts  of  long 
journeys  which  Sir  Clayton  insisted  on,  and 
they  never  had  any  more.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  he  had  taken  an  entirely  new 
hobby,  and  become  an  inveterate  scribbler. 
Not  having  patience  to  undertake  a  work  of 
any  length,  he  dribbled  away  his  energies  yi 
writing  essays  on  any  and  every  subject  that 
inieresled  him  for  the  time.  lie  considered 
himself  quite  a  literary  genius,  and,  as  far  as 
his  sense  of  politeness  permitted  (he  was  an 
exceedingly  well-bred  man),  was  in  the  habit 
of  boring  every  one  with  quotations  from  his 
works,  and  plans  for  future  treatises.  He 
constantly  wrote  letters  to  the  "Times,"  and 
sent  his  articles  to  magazines ;  and  when  tlie 
former  were  ignored,  and  the  latter  returned, 
it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  diminishing 
his  literary  ardor.  He  consoled  himself  by 
remarking,  that  there  was  so  much  petty  jeal- 
ousy amongst  writers  that  the  acrimony  and 
bpite  with  which  they  regarded  a  new  competi- 
tor was  not  surprising. 

Lady  Grace  had  imagined  at  first  that  this 
new  penchant  would  afford  her  considerable 
relief,  but  it  proved  quite  otherwise.  He  in- 
sisted upon  her  reading  to  him  for  an  hour 
regularly  every  morning,  besides  searching 
over  all  manner  of  weighty  tomes  for  the  quo- 
tations or  references  he  required ;  and  as  his 
eyes  were  at  limes  weak,  she  was  forced  to 
act  as  his  amanuensis,  and  sit  sometimes  for 
hours  together,  writing  at  his  dictation.  Then 
he  always  insisted  on  reading  and  discussing 
his  compositions  with  her,  so  that  poor  Lady 
Grace  had  a  weary  time  of  it.  But  she  was 
so  sweet  and  gentle  by  nature,  so  unselfish 
and  kind  by  long  hnbit  and  self-control,  that 
she  scarcely  ever  allowed  the  least  sign  of  im- 
patience to  escape  her,  but  devoted  herself  to 
hi«  amusement  with  uncomplaining  zeal. 

Mrs.  Champion's  dinner-party  was  fixed  for 


the  twenty-eighth  of  August.  She  was  reiy 
anxious  that  Lady  Grace  should  accept  her  in- 
vitation, as  she  was  one  of  the  leading  persons 
in  the  county,  and,  from  her  position  and  aris- 
tocratic connections,  a  very  desirable  acquaint- 
ance. There  was  another  and  more  important 
reason  still.  Lord  Harold  Erksine  was  her 
nephew,  and  was  going  to  stay  at  Endon  Vale 
for  the  shooting.  Now  Mrs.  Champion  knew 
that  Lady  Grace  intended  to  invite  several 
young  ladles  to  lier  house  during  the  shooting 
season,  and  she  was  very  anxious  that  her 
daughter  should  be  a  guest  there  during  Lord 
Harold's  stay.  She  was  sure  Flora  had  mads 
a  decided  impression  on  him,  and  thought  that 
a  visit  in  the  same  house  could  not  fail  to  com- 
plete it.  She  had  suggested  to  Sir  Howard  the 
expediency  of  paying  some  attention  to  Lady 
Grace  Farquhar  with  this  object,  and  he  had 
unhesitatingly  concurred.  It  was  always  to 
her  father-in-law  that  Mrs.  Champion  confided 
her  matrimonial  schemes,  for  she  knew  how 
useless  it  was  to  speak  to  her  husband  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  any  topic  turning  on  the 
advisability  of  endeavoring  to  get  Flora  mar- 
ried, generally  ended  by  putting  him  into  a 
violent  passion. 

The  evening  of  the  dinner-party  came ;  the 
guests  arrived^  and  Lady  Grace  was  received 
ivith  cmprcssemcnt,  and  taken  in  to  dinner  by 
Sir  Howard.  She  had  always  been  a  great 
favorite  with  the  baronet  since  the  days  of  her 
friendship  with  his  youngest  daughter — he  had 
been  heard,  indeed,  to  quote  her  as  the  type 
of  feminine  perfection.  She  was  quite  aware 
of  his  predilection  for  lier,  and  on  this  evening 
took  unusual  pains  to  please  him.  She  had  an 
object  in  winning  him  to  a  happy,  pleasant 
frame  of  mind.  Sir  Howarch  was  in  a  most 
exceptionally  good  temper;  he  chatted  away 
in  a  cordial,  unaffected  manner,  that  was  very 
rare  with  him,  and  Lady  Grace  was  patiently 
and  watchfully  biding  her  time.  She  began 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  departure  of  your  neighbor,  Mr. 
Hastings  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Indeed  I  cannot,"  replied  Sir  Howard,  a 
plight  frown  gathering  on  his  brow.  **  I  think 
he  must  be  mad,  —  coming  home  for  a  month 
or  two,  furnishing  the  Court  in  an  almost  regal 
manner,  organizing  a  complete  staff  of  servants, 
and  leading  every  one  to  6  ippose  it  was  his 
fixed  intention  to  remain  in  England,  and  then 
flitting  off  in  his  yacht  just  before  the  shooting 
commences,  and  giving  no  reason  for  his  er-. 
ratio  vagaries." 

*'  It  seems  perfectly  unaccountable,"  acqui- 
esced Lady  Grac5^„«|,^^i^e9v?^v?«  «■ 
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gone  —  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  Sir 
Howard,*  she  added  gently,  lowering  her 
Toice,  *'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  another 
great  favorite  of  mine.  Will  you  listen  to  me 
patiently  for  a  few  moments  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,"  he  answered,  in  some  surprise. 

**  T  am  going  to  enter  upon  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject; will  you  promise  not  to  be  annoyed  with 
me,  but  to  bear  me  out?  ** 

**  I  promise,"  returned  the  baronet,  smiling, 
and  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  unwelcome 
topic  that  his  guest  was  about  to  broach. 

"You  remember,"  began  Lady  Grace, 
"  what  dear  friends  poor  Winifred  and  I  used 
to  be." 

Sir  Howard  frowned,  and  bent  his  head  in 
silence. 

**  It  would  perhaps  be  impertinent,"  she  con- 
tinued, **for  mc  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  she  was  treated  with  undue  harshness 
by  her  family ;  I  will  only  say,  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  that  I  was  absent  from  Eng- 
land, and  unable  to  comfort  my  dear  friend  in 
her  subsequent  troubles." 

She  was  watching  Sir  Howard  keenly,  in 
expectation  of  an  outbreak  — but  he  was  silent ; 
only  his  brows  were  sternly  knittt^d. 

*•  The  other  day,"  she  proceeded,  in  her  low, 
soft  tones,  '*I  paid  a  visit  to  my  old  friend, 
Madame  de  Montolieu,  and  was  introduced  to 
a  very  charming,  graceful  young  girl,  wlio 
pleased  mc  greatly.  I  have  seen  her  again  to- 
day, and  I  love  her  already.  That  girl.  Sir 
Howard,  was  poor  Winifred's  child, — your 
grand- daughter.     Have  you  ever  seen  her?" 

Sir  Howard  looked  up  suddenly,  with  sup- 
pressed anger. 

**  No !  "  he  answered  sternly ;  "  nor  do  I 
wish.  Lady  Grace,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
what  a  painfbl  subject  you  are  touching  upon. 
I  beg  you  to  spare  me  further  allusion  to  it." 

**  I  was  in  hopes,"  she  said,  softly,  **  I  should 
have  induced  you  to  notice  this  poor  child ;  if 
you  could  only  see  her,  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  proud  to  own  her,  she  has  such  a  grace- 
ful, high-bred  manner." 

**  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Lady  Grace 
—  do  not  press  me  further,  I  beg  you.  I  am 
convinced  your  motive  is  only  kindness,  but 
I  cannot  accede  to  such  a  request." 

'*You  mistake,  Sir  Howard,  I  have  other 
motives ;  I  will  confide  the  principal  one  to 
you.  if  yott  give  me  a  moment's  attention. 
You  know  I  have  no  daughter  of  my  own, 
and  I  have  often  longed  to  find  a  young  girl 
who  could  in  some  degree  stand  in  place  of 
one  to  me.  When  I  saw  Winifred's  child, 
she  deemed  to  me  the  ideal  of  my  wishes,  and 
I  longed  to  adopt  her  as  my  own.    It  is  very 


unlikely  that  oer  father  would  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement,  even  if  I  should  have  cour- 
age to  propose  it;  but  he  promised  me  this 
afternoon  that  she  shall  pay  me  a  long  visit,  and 
I  expect  her  at  Endon  Vale  next  week.  Now, 
my  dear  Sir  Howard,  I  was  proposing  to 
myself  the  pleasure  of  inviting  Miss  Cham- 
pion to  make  one  of  my  party  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  more  especially  as,  I  may  whisper  to  you 
in  confidence,  my  nephew  Harold  was  most 
urgent  in  entreating  that  I  would;  but  of 
course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  have  two 
cousins  in  my  house,  one  of  whom  ignores  or 
disdains  the  other.  I  cannot,  for  politeness* 
sake,  urge  you  farther,  but  I  shall  feel  great 
regret  if  my  interest  in  your  dead  daughter's 
child  be  the  means  of  bringing  estrangement 
upon  our  old  and  sincere  friendship." 

Lady  Grace  faltered  a"  little  as  she  uttered 
the  last  words. 

Sir  Howard  was  touched.  There  were 
several  feelings  working  in  his  mind.  If 
Lady  Grace,  who  held  the  highest  position  in 
the  county,  wished  to  notice  this  girl,  who, 
after  all,  was  as  much  his  grand-daughter  as 
Flora,  why  should  he  stand  in  the  way? 
Besides,  Lady  Grace's  last  words  seemed 
almost  to  imply  a  threat  that  their  acquaint- 
ance must  drop,  if  not  terminate  altogether, 
in  case  he  still  refused  to  notice  her  protegee, 
and  then  the  hopes  that  he  and  his  daughter- 
in-law  had  entertained  of  Lord  Harold  Ers- 
kinc's  proposing  to  Flora  would  be  at  an  end. 
It  was  singular  the  anxiety  Sir  Howard  felt 
as  to  his  grand-daughter's  establishment;  it 
seemed  almost  the  one  great  care  of  his  life. 
So,  after  a  little  deliberation,  he  determined 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  best  policy  would  be 
to  comply  with  his  guest's  demand ;  and  just 
a  ray  of  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  his 
long-forgotten  dead  child  coming  into  the 
hard  old  heart,  he  turned  to  Lady  Grace,  and 
made  answer :  — 

"  You  have  asked  a  hard  thing  of  me.  Lady 
Grace  — one  I  have  been  long  and  bitteily 
resolved  against;  still,  for  the  sake  of  your 
old  friendship  for  my  dead  daughter,  I  will 
not  refuse  you  altogether.  But  mark  this,  — 
no  earthly  consideration  shall  induce  me  to 
see  or  speak  with  the  man  Eyre,  neither  at 
present  do  I  wish  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  girl.  But  I  shall  request  Mrs. 
Cliampion  to  call  with  you  and  see  her,  and  I 
shall  desire  of  Flora  that,  should  she  meet 
Miss  Eyre  at  your  house,  she  will  behave  to 
her  with  all  courtesy." 

*•  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Sir  Howard," 
cried  Lady  Grace,  delighted  at  the  success  of 
hernu..ion;  "  ti^t  i^l^l^^^^ 
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At  this  moment  taere  was  a  moyement  | 
amongst  the  ladies,  and  Lady  Grace  rose.         I 

*'  Mrs.  Champion,"  she  said  to  her  hostess, 
as  they  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  that 
erening,  "  I  have  just  been  troubling  Sir 
Howard  with  a  very  urgent  request,  and  now 
I  am  come  to  importune  you." 

Mrs.  Champion  made  up  her  mind  at  once 
that  this  urgent  request  related  in  some  way 
to  the  expected  invitation  for  Flora,  and 
smiled  radiantly  ns  slie  answered :  — 

**  If  Sir  Howard  acceded  to  it,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  of  my  ready  consent." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  wtu  successful  in 
persuading  Sir  Howard,"  Lady  Grace  replied ; 
*•  but  you  have  even  more  power  to  help 
me." 

"  Pray  let  me  know  at  once  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  Lady  Grace." 

'*  1  want  to  enlist  your  kind,  womanly 
sympathies,  Mrs.  Champion.  I  want  you  to 
do  something  that  may  ut  first  be  a  little  dis- 
tasteful to  you,  but  which  I  am  certain  you 
will  not  afterwards  repent." 

Mrs.  Champion  was  surprised.  She  could 
not  conceive  to  what  object  these  words 
tended,  so  she  gave  a  silent  bow  of  atten- 
tion. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  Lady  Grace  proceeded, 
"whctlier  you  have  ever  heard  of  the  great 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  your  poor 
sister-in-law,  Winifred,  and  myself.  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  at  that  time, 
as  you  were  living  in  the  north  with  Mr. 
Champion,  during  the  first  years  of  your 
marriage.  I  do  not  wish  to  pain  you  by  any 
allusion  to  her  ill-advised  marriage.  I  will 
only  say  how  deeply  I  have  often  grieved  that 
I  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  unable  to  prove 
my  affection  for  her  when  she  most  needed  it. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  her  daughter  at  the 
house  of  my  old  friend,  Madame  de  Monto- 
lieu,  and  was  quite  startled  by  her  beauty  and 
extreme  air  of  refinement.  Madame  de  Mon 
tolicu,  who  has  educatt-d,  and  been  almost  a 
mother  to  her,  speaks  of  her  amiability  and 
talents  in  the  higliest  terms,  so  that  I  have 
resolved  to  have  her  often  with  me,  and  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  class  of  society 
which  will  be^  far  more  congenial  to  her,  and 
for  which  she  is  far  better  fitted  than  that  in 
which  she  seems  to  be  placed  at  present.  I 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  Sir  Howard  to 
recoprnize  her." 

''And  you  succeeded?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Champion,  in  blank  dismay. 

"  I  hope  so." 

**  May  I  ask  by  what  means?  " 
'I  was    mcntioninf;  to  Sir  Howard  how 


awkward  it  wouM  be  if  ^Miss  Champion  — 
whom  I  hope  I  bliall  succeed  in  inducing  to 
stay  with  me  at  Endon  Vale  —  should  meet 
her  cousin  there,  and  refuse  to  notice  her. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  a  personal  afiront  to 
myself,  and*I  represented  to  him  how  easily 
all  these  disagreeables  might  be  avoided  by 
your  all  consenting  to  recognize  her." 

Mrs.  Champion  was  more  ruffled  and  an- 
*noyed  than  she  would  have  cared  to  confess. 
She  was  most  anxious  for  her  daughter  to  be 
invited  to  Endon  Vale,  and  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  it  would  bo  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion if  she  reftised  Lady  Grace  Farquhar's 
earnest  petition.  But  at  all  events  she  must 
speak  to  her  father-in-law  first.  If  Mr. 
Hastings  had  still  been  in  the  country,  no 
earthly  consideration  would  have  induced  her 
to  yield;  but  ho  was  gone,  and  so  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  did  not  much  matter — a  little 
cold  courtesy  was  all  that  was  demanded.  So 
she  turned  to  her  visitor,  and  said  with  the 
best  grace  she  could  command:  — 

**My  dear  Lady  Grace,  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  I  hesitate  a  little  in  concurring 
with  your  most  unexpected  demand.  I  must 
crave  a  little  leisure  to  think  over  my  answer; 
and  wlien  I  have  consulted  Sir  Howard  as  to 
his  wishes  on  the  subject,  we  will  talk  the 
matter  over  again." 

And  the  conversation  dropped. 


CHAPTER  IL 

RECOOMIZED  AT   LAST. 

When  all  the  guests  had  departed.  Sir  How- 
ard and  his  daughter-in-law  went  to  the  library 
for  a  little  conversation. 

"Where  is  Flora?"  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

**  In  her  room,  I  suppose.  I  saw  heron  the 
stairs  not  a  minute  ago." 

Sir  Howard  rang  the  bell. 

"  Let  Miss  Champion  know  I  wish  to  see 
her  at  once,"  he  said  to  the  servant. 

*'lt  is  a  pity  to  disturb  her  now,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Champion ;  "  I  dare  say  she  is  tired, 
poor  child." 

The  footman  remained,  apparently  awaiting 
Sir  Howard's  decision. 

"  Go  and  do  as  I  tell  you  1 "  said  the  baronet, 
angrily ;  and  the  man  retired  hastily. 

Flora  came  down  presently,  looking  very 
cross  and  sulky. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  grandpapa?' 

"  Sit  down,  and  don't  look  so  damned  ill- 
lempered,  and  I'll  tell  you! " 

But  Flora  chose  to  remain  standing,  and  to 
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retain  the  same  expression  of  face.  Mrs. 
ChampioDi  remarking  this,  and  being  very 
much  afraid  of  a  scene  between  the  two, 
hastened  to  dirert  their  attention. 

<*Lady  Grace  was  telling  me  she  had  per- 
suaded you  to  consent  to  a  request  she 
made  you.  If  it  is  true,  I  shall  almost  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses." 

Sir  Howard  uttered  an  anathema  under  his 
breath,  that  included  Lady  Grace  and  her  sex 
in  general. 

"  You  may  believe  them,  «uch  as  they  are," 
he  answered,  snappishly,  ii  ^cry  disagree- 
able old  man  in  the  bosom  of  his  £unily  was 
Sir  Howard. 

"  You  have  really  consented  to  recognize 
this  man  Eyre's  daughter?" 

"What I"  cried  Flora,  in  quick,  sharp 
tones,  —  "  what  do  you  say,  mamma?  " 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  your  senses,  too?"  said  her  grandfatlier 
with  a  sneer. 

"Not  only  mine,  but  those  of  the  whole 
family,"  returned  Flora,  quickly. 

"Sir  Howard,  what  possible  motive  could 
you  have  for  binding  yourself  to  such  a  prom- 
ise ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  possible,  Margaret,"  he 
remarked,  provokingly,  "  that  I  may  be  anx- 
ious to  put  it  to  the  test  whether  all  grnnd- 
daughteis  are  equally  disrespectful  and  pre- 
sumptuous?" 

"  Conie,  Sir  Howard,"  said  Mrs.  Champion, 
soothingly;  "let  us  lay  aside  this  bickering, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  seriously." 

"Very  well,"  said  Sir  Howard,  dogmat- 
ically. "  Attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
With  regard  to  my  motive  in  consenting  to 
Lady  Grace  Farquhar's  wishes  —  if  you  bring 
the  senses  you  were  just  speaking  of  to  bear 
upon  the  matter,  you  will  probably  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion.  You  want  Flora 
and  Lord  Harold  Erskine  to  meet,  don't  you? 
Well,  the  only  opportunity  she  will  have  of 
doing  so  this  year  will  be  at  Endon  Vale,  and 
Lady  Grace  implied  pretty  plainly  that,  as  she 
intended  to  take  this  Winifred  Eyre  up,  I 
must  cither  recognize  her  or  our  acqunintince 
must  drop.  As  that  would  have  put  an  end 
to  your  matrimonial  schemes,  Mrs.  Champion, 
I  thought  it  better  to  give  a  partiid  con- 
sent." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  mammn,"  cried  Flora, 
breathlessly,  "  that  Lady  Grace  Farquhar  has 
invited  that  creature  to  stay  at  Endon  Vale  ?  " 

"  Yoi  seem  to  fori?et,  Miss  Champion,"  re- 
marked her  grandfather,  mockingly,  "that 
that  creature  is  your  first  cousin." 

'^  You  and  mamma  may  please  yourselves," 


uttered  Flora,  superbly;  "I  shall  take  no 
notice  of  her." 

"  You  are  a  foolish,  headstrong  girl,"  cried 
Sir  Howard,  angrily;  "I  am  perfectly  sick 
of  your  silly  airs.  You  will  do  as  I  tell 
you." 

"  Certainly  not  in  this  instance,"  answered 
Miss  Champion,  proudly,  sweeping  from  ^  the 
room,  and  leaving  the  baronet  almost  choking 
with  passion. 

"  Do  not  heed  what  she  says,"  implored  her 
mother;  "she  will  see  things  differently  in 
the  morning,  and  will,  I  can  answer  for  it, 
comply  with  my  wishes." 

"  She  had  better ! "  he  cried  furiously ;  "  she 
had  better,  or,  by  heaven,  I'll  drop  her  alto- 
gether,  and  take  up  this  other  girl." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Sir  Howard,  pray  do  not 
excite  yourself,  but  tell  me  what  you  wish  me 
to  do." 

"I  wish  you  to  go  with  Lady  Gfaco  to-mor- 
row, and  call  upon  the  girl,  and  be  civil  to 
her ;  and  I  insist  on  your  seeing  that  if  Lady 
Grace  invites  Flora  to  stay,  she  behaves  cour- 
teously to  her  cousin,  and  drops  her  damned 
high  and  mighty  airs." 

"I  must  say,"  remarked  Mrs.  Champion, 
"that  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  going  to 
conciliate  this  girl,  whom  we  have  ignored  all 
her  life-time.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  any- 
thing of  her." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  exclaimed  her 
father-in  law,  testily;  "do  as  you  like  —  do 
as  you  like;  only  remember  this,  you  throw 
away  your  sole  chance  with  Lord  Harold 
Erskine,  and  you  will  only  make  Lady  Grace 
take  up  Winifred  Eyre  all  the  more  warmly.  I 
know  Lady  Grace  well,  —  if  she  once  takes  to 
any  one,  she  stands  to  them  firmly.  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  if  the  girl  makes  herself  nec- 
essary to  her,  she  will  introduce  her  into  as 
good  and  better  society  than  Flora  moves  in ; 
and  if  iliss  Eyre  is  as  pretty  and  clever  as 
Lady  Grace  describes  her.  Lord  Harold  will 
fall  in  love  with  her  and  perhaps  mariT^  hen 
If  you  decline  to  do  as  1  wish,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  Flora's  love  afiairs  lor  the  future 
and  leave  you  to  manage  them  yourself." 

Mrs.  Champion  saw  keenly  the  force  of  Sir 
Howard's  remarks,  so  she  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  said  graciously :  — 

"My  dear  Sir  Howard,  you  are  perfectly 
right,  as  I  must  confess  you  always  are.  I 
will  call  on  Miss  Eyre  to-morrow,  and  I  shall 
talk  seriously  to  Flora  about  complying  with 
your  wishes.     Good- night." 

"  Good-night,  Margaret,"  said  the  baronet» 
grimly.     "  I  am  glad  to  see  your  senses  hare 

returned."  PnoaTp 
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The  next  morning  Irlrs.  Champion  rose  ear- 
lier than  usual,  aud  went  to  her  daughter's 
room. 

"Flora,  my  love  I —  wake  up  —  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

"  0  mamma!  do  leave  me  alone,"  said  Miss 
Champion,  yawning.     "  I  am  so  tired !  " 

"Nonsense,  Flora!  it  is  quite  time  you 
were  up ;  you  will  only  provoke  your  grand- 
papa if  you  are  late  at  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  care,"  returned  her  daughter.  "  I 
hate  him.  He  is  a  disagreeable,  tyrannical  old 
wretch.   -I  wish  he  was  dead  —  " 

"  Hush!  hush!  my  dear;  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Now,  do,  for  my  sake, 
Flora,  try  and  conciliate  him  a  little,  and 
leave  off  provoking  him,  as  you  have  done 
lately." 

"  I  will  not  be  domineered  over  by  him  or 
any  one  else,"  said  Flora,  sulkily. 

"Now,  Flora,  do  be  reasonable,"  interposed 
her  mother.  "  You  ought  to  have  more  tact. 
Sir  Howard  is  easy  enough  to  niiinage  if  you 
only  humor  him  a  little,  and  you  know  he  is 
very  proud  of  you." 

"  He  worries  me  to  death,  mamma.  I  wish 
1  was  married  and  away  from  him." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  that,  I  am  sur- 
prised you  act  in  the  way  you  do.  You  seem 
to  me  to  be  throwing  your  chances  away." 

"What  do  you  mean,  mamma?  Is  it  Mr. 
Hastings  you  are  taunting  me  witli  ?  " 

"  Taunting?  Floral  how  can  you  be  so  ab- 
surd?" 

"  I  suppose  I  could  not  help  his  behaving 
in  the  way  lie  did,"  continued  Miss  Champion. 
"  I  am  sure  he  intended  to  propose  to  me.  I 
dare  say  that  artful,  designing  creature  was  at 
the  bottom  of  ic  all  —  I  hear  he  was  always 
about  with  her.  Mamma,  is  it  really  true  that 
Lady  Grace  Farquhar  has  invited  her  to  En- 
don  Vale?" 

"  Perfectly  true,  —  she  told  me  so  herself. 
That  artful  old  Frenchwoman  has  been  work- 
ing on  her  feelings,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  But  what  ever  should  put  such  an  idea 
inio  her  head?" 

"Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  twenty  years 
Ago  Lady  Grace  and  your  Aunt  Winifred  were 
very  great  friends,  and  it  appears  she  has 
taken  up  this  absurd  philanthropic  notion  on 
that  account." 

" Tlun  I  don't  care  to  go  to  Endon  Vale," 
Baid  Miss  Champion,  decisively. 

"  Flora,  how  foolish  you  are ! "  rejoined  her 
mother.  "  Can  you  not  see  that  by  tliis  oppo- 
sition you  are  not  preventing  Lady  Grace's 
•cheme,  but  furthering  it?    You  arc  not  only 


losing  your  own  chance  of  Lord  Harold  Era- 
kine,  but  you  are  giving  it  up  to  her." 

The  last  remark  seemed  to  impress  Flora 
very  forcibly.  She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  thinking— then  she  looked  up  and  said 
graciously :  — 

"Very  well,  mamma,  I  shall  do  as  you 
and  grandpapa  wish  me.  And  now  please  ring 
the  bell  for  Hawkes ;  it  is  time  I  was  getting 
up." 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Champion 
said  to  her  visitor :  — 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  accompany  you  to  the 
Farm  this  morning.  Lady  Grace,  to  call  upon 
Miss  Eyre." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion,"  returned  Lady  Grace.  "You  are  in- 
deed kind.  I  did  not  venture  to  hope  for  such 
a  speedy  compliance  with  my  request.  Shall 
we  set  off  at  once?  " 

"  Whenever  you  please." 

"  Then  I  think,  if  it  will  not  be  taking  you 
out  too  early,  I  should  like  to  go  now,  as  we 
start  from  here  at  two  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Champion  ordered  the  carriage,  and 
in  half  an  hour  it  was  at  the  door. 

Winifred  was  gathering  roses  in  tlie  garden 
as  the  carriage  from  the  Manor  drove  up  the 
road.  She  turned  away  to  the  house.  She 
could  not  bear  the  contemptuous  looks  the 
Champions  cast  on  her  as  they  went  by.  But 
then  she  heard  the  carriage  stop,  and  she 
looked  back  in  surprise.  The  footman  was 
letting  down  the  steps,  and  Mrs.  Champion 
was  descending,  followed  by  Lady  Grace 
Farquhar.  What  could  it  mean?  The  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  for  a  moment  she  hesi- 
tated.   Then  she  went  forward.      -    . 

"You  did  not  expect  visitors  so  early,  ray 
dear,"  said  Lady  Grace,  kissing  her.  "Mrs. 
Champion  has  come  to  call  upon  you." 

Mrs.  Champion  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  uttered  a  few  polite  com- 
monplaces, which  put  Winifred  at  her  ease. 
She  had  a  great  deal  too  much  tact  to  allude 
to  the  past  —  indeed,  she  behaved  precisely  as 
though  she  and  Winifred  saw  and  heard  of 
each  other  for  the  first  time. 

Winifired  soon  recovered  her  composure, 
and  invited  them  to  enter  the  house.  Mrs. 
Champion  was  struck  by  the  taste  and  ele- 
gance displayed  in  the  miniature  drawing- 
room,  and  whilst  Winifred  was  talking  to  Lady 
Grace,  she  examined  her  keenly.  And  first 
of  all,  as  women  generally  do,  she  noted  the 
wearing  apparel.  There  was  nothing  to  ob- 
ject to.  True,  the  dress  was  only  a  print  one, 
but  it  fitted  perfectly,  and  showed  off  thi  -». 
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little,  graceAil  figure  to  advantage.  The  tiny 
embroidered  collar  and  cuffd  were  faultless,  and 
the  waving  brown  hair  was  gathered  up  into 
rich  masses  above  the  small,  well-shaped  ears. 
Mrs.  Champion  was  forced  to  confess  to  her- 
self that  this  girl,  who  had  been  so  long 
ignored,  and  so  much  disdained,  was  both  ele- 
gant and  pretty,  and  that  her  style  was  unex- 
ceptionable. The  conviction  did  not  please 
her  at  all.  She  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
have  found  her  connexion  shy,  awkward,  and 
plain.  Still,  her  manner  was  cordial;  she 
spoke  to  Winifred  very  pleasantly  and  kindly, 
and  the  latter  was  surpriscd'to  find  how  agree- 
able this  great  lady,  whom  she  had  always 
thought  so  proud,  could  be.  As  they  were 
tailing  leave.  Lady  Grace  said : — 

"  Tlicn  remember,  my  dear,  that  next  Thurs- 
day week,  at  three  o'clock,  I  shall  send  the 
carriage  for  you." 

**  Pray  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  Lady 
Grace,"  interposed  Mrs.  Champion ;  "  youhave 
invited  Flora  the  previous  day;  let  her  delay 
her  visit  for  one  day,  and  my  carriage  shall 
take  them  both." 

Lady  Grace  assented,  and  Winifred  made 
her  acknowledgments  very  graceftiUy.  Then 
her  guests  departed,  and  she  was  left  alone, 
wondering  very  much  at  what  had  befallen 
her. 

**  A  fortnight  ago,"  she  thought,  "  and  what 
has  happened  yesterday  and  to-day  would  have 
been  the  realization  of  one  of  my  fondest 
hopes ;  and  now  —  now  I  seem  to  care  nothing 
for  it.  To  have  been  recognized  by  the  Cham- 
pions, to  have  been  invited  to  stay  with  a 
great  lady,  to  bo  introduced  into  society, 
would  have  been  a  glimpse  of  Paradise ;  and 
now  that  I  am  wretched,  and  heart-broken, 
and  miserable,  all  these  honors  are  thrust 
upon  me,  and  I  do  not  value  them  one  whit. 
I  shall  like  to  be  with  that  dear,  kind  Lady 
Grace,  but  to  the  rest  I  seem  perfectly  indif- 
ferent. Are  we  never  to  be  happy  in  this 
world,  but  to  go  on  longing  keenly  after  some- 
thing we  think  happiness,  and  when  we  at  last 
attain  to  it,  to  find  we  have  lost  the  desire  for 
it,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  pleasure?" 

When  Mr.  Eyre  came  in  to  dinner,  and  his 
daughter  told  him  what  had  happened,  he  was 
unfeignedly  glad. 

"My  dear,**  he  said,  "I  am  very  pleased, 
for  y'our  sake,  that  this  has  occurred.  I  never 
cared  to  be  noticed  by  grand  people  myself, 
but  it  has  been  the  one  wish  of  my  life  that  you 
should  bo  placed  in  a  better  position  than  I 
was  able  to  give  you." 

,  **Dear  papa,"  said  Winifred,  leaning  over 
bit  obair,  and  kissing  liim  affectionately,  "  how 


good  you  are  I  Do  you  know  that,  although  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  stay  at  Endon  Vale.  I  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  leaving  you  —  I  am 
afraid  you  will  miss  me  so." 

**  Do  not  think  of  me,  my  dear.  If  ever  you 
should  fancy,  when  you  are  away,  that  I  am 
dull  and  lonely  without  you,  and  think  it  your 
duty  to  return,  remember  that  my  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  think  you  are  happy  and  enjoy- 
ing yourself,  and  that  you  are  moving  amongst 
people  I  shall  be  proud  to  know  my  child  will 
bo  able  to  claim  as  acquaintances.  And  now, 
my  dear,  to  speak  a  few  words  about  a  matter 
which  is  very  important  to  young  ladles,  and 
which  we  men  get  credit  for  not  thinking 
enough  about.  Of  course  these  fine  ladles 
that  you  are  going  amongst  dress  very  grandly, 
and  don't  like  to  be  seen  often  in  tlie  same 
clothes.  Now,  I  don't  mean  you  to  be  put  in 
the  shade  by  their  grandeur,  so,  my  dear,  I 
shall  give  you  fifty  pounds,  to  buy  suitable* 
things  before  you  go  away  on  your  visit ; "  and 
Mr.  Eyre  produced  a  roll  of  notes,  with  which 
he  could  not  just  at  that  time  very  well  afford 
to  part,  but  which  he  was  determined  should 
go  towards  putting  his  daughter  on  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  young  lady  guests. 

**  O  papa,"  cried  Winifred,  "it  is  a  great 
deal  too  much;  I  would  rather  not  take  it 
all." 

**  It  is  much  more  likely,  my  dear,  that  you 
will  hardly  find  it  enough,"  returned  her  father, 
smiling;  "  so  take  it,  and  say  no  more  about 
it.  Your  best  plan","  he  continued,  "will  be 
to  find  out  a  good  dressmaker  in  London,  and 
get  Madame  de  Montoliou  to  go  up  to  town 
with  you  to-morrow,  and  help  you  in  your 
choice.  And  I  have  something  more  to  give 
you,"  he  added,  —  *'  something  you  never  heard 
of  before.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
you,"  and  he  went  upstairs  to  his  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Winifred.  lie  took  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  brought  from 
it  a  large  jewel-case.  This  he  opened,  and 
placed  before  his  daughter's  wondering  eyes. 
There  were  a  set  of  rubies  and  pearls,  three 
handsome  bracelets,  a  diamond  locket,  some 
brooches  and  ear-rings,  and  several  rings. 

"  There,  my  dear,"  he  said,  putting  them 
into  her  hands,  "  these  were  your  mother*s ; 
they  are  yours  now." 

The  large  tear-drops  stood  in  Winifred's 
eyes.  She-  took  the  case  reverently,  for  her 
dead  mother's  sake ;  but  these  jewels,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  given  tier  a  wild 
delight  so  short  a  time  before,  had  little  value 
to  her  for  their  own  sake  now. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  sobbing,  "you  are  too 
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And  her  father,  thinking  her  wonderful 
good  fortuce  had  been  a  little  too  mach  for 
her,  kissed  her  and  stroked  her  head  sooth- 
ingly. 

Kind,  thoughtful  Lady  Grace,  who  nerer 
forgot  anything,  called  on  Madame  de  Monto- 
lieu  that  afternoon,  on  her  way  home.  After 
a  little  conversation,  she  said,  ''My  dear 
madamc,  you  know  men  are  not  always  very 
thoughtful,  and  I  should  not  like  to  think  that 
when  Winifred  comes  to  me,  slie  should  have 
cause  to  feel  any  mortification  at  not  being  so 
well  dressed  as  my  other  guests.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  wound  her  feelings,  or  Mr. 
Eyre's,  by  offering  to  present  her  with  any- 
thing, so  that  I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
act.     Will  you  do  me  a  favor?  " 

''  Certainly,  Lady  Grace,  if  it  is  in  my 
power." 

**  Then  will  you  go  to  London  with  her  to 
my  dress-maker's,  and  should  her  father  forget 
what  she  stands  in  need  of,  —  and  you  know, 
dear  madame,  as  well  as  I  do,  how  tliought- 
less  men  are,  —  will  you  provide  her  with  some 
pretty,  suitable  dresses,  and  represent  them  to 
be  a  present  from  yourself?  " 

'*  I  would  rather  not  do  that,  dear  Lady 
Grace.  I  cannot  bear  to  practise  a  deception 
of  any  sort." 

"  Bui  I  could  not  bear  to  offer  her  anything 
of  the  kind  \  besides,  I  do  not  think  shu  would 
accept  it  f^om  me,  while  she  could  not  refuse 
anything  from  you,  whom  she  looks  upon  as 
a  mother." 

So  Madame  de  Montolieu  consented  to  what, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  she  was  not 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  next  morning 
she  and  Winifred  paid  a  visit  to  Lundun.  and 
the  result  was  that  a  week  afterwards  a  very 
large  box  arrived  at  the  Farm  for  Miss  Eyre, 
tho  contents  of  which  the  servant  unfolded  with 
V  indering  and  admiring  eyes.  The  ^^  were 
two  beautiful  dinner  dresses,  several  elegant 
muslins,  and  two  or  three  very  stylish  morn- 
ing toilettes. 

*'  Lor  I  miss,"  said  Susan,  "what  beautiful 
things,  to  be  sure !  Why,  whenever  in  all  tho 
world  are  you  a-going  to  wear  them  all  ?  I 
di)  declare  there's  as  many  things  as  if  you  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  this  was  your  wedding 
truss o !  Well,  miss,  I  wish  you  joy  to  wear 
them,  I'm  sure,"  and  Susan  folded  up  the 
,  dresses  reverently,  and  laid  them  carefully 
away  in  the  drawers. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  MAN   WITHOUT   A   FRIISXD. 

All  La4y^  Grace  Farquhar's  guests  had 
arri-^ed,  save  one. '  That  one  was  Winifred 


Eyre.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whicli 
she  and  her  cousin  were  to  have  appeared  at 
Endon  Yale,  a  letter  came  to  Lady  Grace,  say- 
ing that  Madame  do  Montolieu  was  seriously 
ill  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  that  until 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  Winifred  could 
not  leave  her. 

Miss  Champion,  of  course,  arrived  all  tlie 
same,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  what  had  occurred. 
The  idea  of  driving  over  to  Endon  Vale  with 
her  cousin  had  been  most  distasteful  to  her ; 
and  now  that  she  was  relieved  from  that  un- 
pleasant necessity*,  she  was  radiant,  and,  ai 
her  brother  who  accompanied  her  remarked, 
in  a  most  unusually  good  temper. 
/^  The  i^reater  part  of  Lady  Grace  Farquhar's 
guests  were  strangers  to  her.  Those  she 
knew  were  Lord  Harold  Erskine,  Miss  Alton, 
the  Honorable  Evelyn  Vane  and  his  sister. 
As  the  reader  will  pass  some  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  visitors  at  Endon  Vale,  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  few  particulars 
concerning  them. 

V  Lord  Harold  Erskine  has  already  been  men 
tioned;  so  we  will  begin  with  Mr.  Francis 
CU>'ton,  who,  from  his  cousinship  to  the  host, 
claigis  priority  of  mention. 
y^rancis  Clayton  was  a  man  who  would  have 
completely  baffled  the  researches  of  thoso 
estimable  people  who  i>ersistently  find  good  in 
every  one.  There  was  not  an  amiable  trait  in 
his  character,  nor  a  kind  action  of  his  on  rec- 
ord ;  and  yet  he  passed  muster  in  society,  be- 
cause he  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  man- 
ner, and^ecause  his  income  was  a  very 
large  one^^x^he  most  consummate  toady  in 
London  would  not  have  had  the  eff'rontery  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  good  follow.  There  were 
plenty  of  men  who  dined  at  his  table,  laughed 
at  Jiis  sayings,  and  ff altered  his  ^vanity,  but 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  liked  him  in 
his  heart.  He  was  ill-tempered,  sullen,  re- 
vengeful, selfish,  cowardly,  and  mean.  —  thd 
most  ignoble  tendencies  of  dcpravtd  haman 
nature.  In  appearance  ho  was  short,  thick- 
set, and  awkward,  with  cold  liglit-blue  eyes, 
light  hair,  a  lieavy  face,  a  large,  coarse  mouth. 
The  teeth  ought  to  hare  redeemed  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  from  plainness  —  they  were  so 
white,  so  regular;  but  they  seemed  to  have 
quite  a  contrary  effect,  —  to  give  a  still  greater 
repulsiveness  to  the  expression.  They  vere 
great,  white,  cruel  teeth ;  and  when  he  spoke, 
his  lips  parted  wide,  and  they  shone  out  hard 
and  fierce  and  glittering.  Not  a  man  to  charm 
women,  and  yet  there  was  many  a  one  who 
would  have  been  content  to  ignore  his  ev  il  quali- 
ties, and  taice  him  for  the  sake  of  his  rc»t-rolL 
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Francis  Clayton  was  thirty-seven,  and  it  was 
his  boast  that  he  had  never  made  any  woman 
an  offer  of  marriage. 

"  Why  should  I  make  an  ass  of  myself  in 
that  way  ? "  he  said  once  to  a  man  who-  sug- 
gested to  him  thiit  it  was  a  pity  he  did  not 
take  a  wife,  fl  can  find  plenty  of  better 
means  of  spendmg  my  income  than  giving  it 
to  a  fine  lady  to  squander  on  her  follies  and 
vanities.  Why  the  devil  should  I  bind  myself 
to  one  woman,  of  whom  I  should  get  heartily 
sick  in  a  month,  when'  I  can  indulge  myself 
with  all  the  pleasing  varieties  of  the  sex  at 
half  the  cost?  I  suppose,"  Mr.  Clayton  con- 
tinued, turning  on  his  adviser  with  a  sneer 
'*  that  you  have  more  interest  in  flattering  me 
than  most  people ;  but  I  dare  say  even  you 
wouldn't  try  to  persuade  me  that  I  was  a  Bay- 
ard,«  Crichton,  or  a  Lnuncelot.  No,  my  good 
fellow,  I*m  not  a  man  that  women  break  their 
hearts  about,  and  I  am  as  well  aware  of  it  as 
my  friends.  But  then,  you  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  not  imbued  with  the  chivalrous 
notions  of  the  sex  that  some  of  these  heroes 
are,  or  pretend  to  be.  I  value  a  woman  as  I 
do  a  jewel  or  a  horse.  Of  course  you  can  buy 
them  —  it  only  depends  on  whether  you're 
willing  or  able  to  give  the  price.J  Take  the 
virtuous  Phillis,  for  instance,  —  OTrer  to  show 
her  a  little  of  town  life,  a  brougham,  and  as 
many  bonnets  as  she  likes,  and  she  has  no  more 
hesitation  in  jilting  her  Corydon,  and  leaving 
him  lamenting  on  the  mountains,  than  —  than 
her  new  lover  has  in  leaving  her  when  he 
wearies  of  her  rustic  charms  —  and  so  on  up- 
wards. The  higher  the  rank  of  the  fair  aspi- 
rant, the  more  she  wants;  and,  unluckily, 
when  you  get  from  the  simple  stage  to  the 
gentle,  they  want  your  name  too,  which  of 
course  includes  your  wealth,  your  liberty, 
and  the  power  of  having  a  will  of  your  own, 
and  eiyoying  the  sweets  of  bachelorhood. 
I  flon't  tliink  it's  in  the  power  of  any  woman 
living  to  entrap  Francis  Clayton  in  making  her 
an  offer ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if 
he  ever  did  make  such  an  egregious  ass  of 
himself,  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  twenty 
thousand  pounds  the  next  day  to  get  out  of 
it." 

Sir  Clayton  Farquhar  was  not  particularly 
attached  to  his  cousin,  but  he  had  been  very 
lond  of  his  uncle,  and  on  that  account  kept  up 
an  intimacy  with  the  son.  Besides,  Mr. 
Clnyton  was  as  good  a  shot  as  he  was  a  bad 
horseman,  and  men  like  to  have  their  game 
scientifically  slaughtered.  Lady  Grace  did  not 
lik6  him,  but  she  treated  him  with  all  the  more 
courtesy  and  kindness  on  that  account,  lest  by 


word  or  look  she  should  be  betrayed  into  dis- 
closing her  real  feelings  towards  him.  So 
much  for  the  present  of  Francis  Clayton, 
whom  all  through  his  selfish,  ill-spent  life  no 
man  or  woman  had  ever  really  cared  for,  and 
whose  name  no  living  soul  had  ever  in  a 
moment  of  affection  abbreviated  fi*om  cold 
Francis  to  the  more  endearing,  kindly  one  of 
Fmnk. 

(yi«g  ^U/iTi  hnfi  been  at  Endon  Yale  some 
days,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  every  one 
in  the  housey  Her  aunt,  Lady  Marion,  was 
in  Ireland,  and  as  she  was  not  particularly 
attached  to  her  prim  old  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  whom  her  aunt  visited  annually, 
sho  had  been  very  glad  to  accept  Lady 
Grace's  invitatioii  to  stay  a  month  with  her. 
Marion,  or  F6e  Alton,  as  her  fond  aunt  had 
christened  her,  was^he  pxiettiest,  sprightliest 
little  coquette  in  the  worl^  Her  mother  and 
Lady  Marion  were  twui  sisters,  and  the 
former  having  formed  an  attachment  for  a 
handsome  young  captain  in  the  army  whom 
lier  father  would  not  hear  of,  ran  off  with  him, 
and  subsequently  accompanied  him  to  India 
with  his  regiment,  where  she  died.  Two 
years  after,  her  handsome  young  husband 
caught  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  less 
than  a  week,  and  then  their  two  children  were 
sent  to  England.  The  elder,  a  boy,  died  on 
the  passage  home,  and  the  little  girl  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  her  aunt  as 
a  precious  charge  from  her  dearly-loved 
sister.  Lady  Marion  was  by  this  time  mar- 
ried to  a  baronet  of  considerable  wealth,  but 
she  had  no  children ;  and  when  Sir  Manna- 
duke  Alton  died,  ten  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, the  title  went  to  a  younger  brother. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  leave  her  a  hand- 
some income  for  her  life,  and  Lady  Marion 
Alton  lived  in  very  good  style.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  niece,  who  she  insisted  should 
take  her  name;  and  to  prevent  any  incon- 
venience from  their  both  having  the  same 
Christian  name.  Lady  Marion  re-christened 
her  pretty  little  niece  FCe,  and  a  very  appro- 
priate name  it  was. 

yAt  the.  time    we    write    F6e    Alton    was 
^ighteen,  and  just  through  her  first  season. 
She  was  small,  but  perfectly  symmetrical ;  it 
was  only  envy  that  prompted  people  to  say 
sometimes  she  was  nothing  but  an  animated 
wax  dolfs^  There  was  an  arch  impression  ill 
her  pretty  face  that  seemed  irresistible,  —  a\ 
bare  pen-and-ink  sketch  gives  the  reader  not 
idea  of  what  a  charming,  bewitching  little/ 
fairy  she  was.     Still,  as  it  is  an  important 
duty  towards  the  fair  sex  in  general  to  bestow 
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■ome  notice  on  the  landmarks,  Buch  as  the 
ihade  of  ejes  and  hair,  we  will  endeavor  to 
transcribe  them  faithfully.  An  abundant 
mass  of  wary  golden  hair,  gray  eyes,  not 
large,  but  full  of  brightness  and  vivacity,  long 
pencilled  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  several 
shades  darker  than  her  hair,  the  most 
piquant  of  noses,  and  a  full  curved  mouth, 
the  lips  slightly  apart,  and  showing  two  dainty 
little  rows  of  pearls,  —  a  perfect  figure,  full 
and  rounded.  Every  one  admired  and  liked 
her,  and  she  liked  every  one  in  return.  She 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  a  party,  with  her 
quick  wit  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous ; 
and  if  she  was  a  little  malicious  sometimes,  it 
was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  her,  she  was 
always  so  eager  to  atone  for  it. 

As  oppositcfl  frequently  attract  each  other, 
she  was  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a 
desperate  flirtation  with  Colonel  Ivers  d'Agui- 
lar,  a  tall,  dark,  melancholy-looking  man 
(albeit  decidedly  handsome),  who  was  very 
much  in  love  with  her.  He  had  been  all 
through  the  Indian  war,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  looking  very  thin  and  worn,  he  was 
made  quite  a  hero  of  by  all  the  women,  and 
looked  his  part  extremely  well.  There  was  a 
courteous  gentleness  in  his  manner  to  women 
that  insensibly  flattered  them;  and  he  was 
gracefully  indolent  in  a  way  that  the  weaker 
sex  admire  vastly  when  they  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  man  who  assumes  these  ncgli" 
gent  airs  is  in  truth  no  carpet-knight,  but 
moulded  from  that  sterner  stuff  of  which 
heroes  are  made.  It  was  well  known  what 
brave,  daring  acts  Colonel  d'Aguilar  had  done 
in  the  mutiny;  but  ho  never  opened  his  lips 
to  speak  of  that  terrible  time  himselfl 

When  he  first  came  home,  and  the  women 
wanted  to  lionize  him  and  ask  him  for  details; 
he  said,  very  gravely  and  courteously ;  — 
.  *^  Please  ask  me  no  questions.  If  a  man 
who  1ms  seen  many  a  battle-field,  and  many  a 
scene  of  horror  without  quailing,  turns  sick 
with  anguish  at  the  recollection  of  such  a  time, 
it  would  be  no  story  for  the  hearing  of  gentle, 
sensitive  women."  And  they  never  asked  him 
again. 

I  suppose  that  if  two  men  from  the  opposite 
poles  had  been  brought  together  under  one 
roof,  they  could  not  have  differed  more  essen- 
tially than  Colonel  d'Aguilar  and  Mr.  Clayton. 
One  was  generous  in  heart  and  mind,  chival- 
rous to  women,  irresolute,  diffident  in  himself, 
and  with  the  courage  of  a  lion ;  the  other  — 
well,  we  already  know  what  Francis  Clayton 
was.  And  yet  these  two  men  had  something 
m  common,  —  a  sentiment  which  in  one  was  a 
lender,  chivalrous   affection;   in  the  other,  a 


baae,  selfish  passion.  This  sentiment  m  as  Iots 
of  F6e  Alton.  For  the  first,  absoluteijr  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Clayton  was,  as  he 
confessed  to  himself,  in  love,  —  confoandodly 
in  love  with  a  pretty,  little,  malicious,  teasing, 
impertinent  fairy,  and  could  not  help  hitueelfl 
It  was  in  vain  he  argued  that  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous for  him  to  run  away  from  her.  Had  he 
not  invariably  got  sick  of  a  woman  in  a  month^ 
and  was  this  little  doll  of  a  girl  to  make  a  more 
lasting  impression  ?  But,  argue  as  he  might, 
it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  pretty,  coquet- 
tish little  Miss  Alton  had  caught  him  in  her 
toils,  and  that  she  meant  to  keep  him  there. 
Not  that  she  cared  for  him  —  on  the  contrary^ 
she  disliked  and  despised  him;  but  it  was 
something  to  have  a  man  at  her  feet  whose  in- 
difference to  women  was  proverbial.  An  ad- 
ditional incentive  to  Mr.  Clayton's  attentions 
was  the  delight  he  took  in  annoying  his  rival, 
whom  he  hated  intensely.  Mean  creatures 
always  fear  and  hate  those  they  are  forced  to 
recognize  as'  something  nobler  and  greater 
than  themselves.  Colonel  d*Aguilar,  in  his 
heart,  did  not  feel  the  slightest  jealousy  at  his 
lady-lovc*s  flirtation  with  the  rich  man.  He 
scorned  the  idea  of  a  clever,  pretty,  fascinat- 
ing creature  like  fairy  Miss  Alton  caring  for 
such  a  cold,  false-hearted  man '  (he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  call  him  a  man)  as 
Francis  Clayton;  the  notion  was  simply  ab- 
surd. He  thought  he  knew  her  too  well  to 
believe  for  an  instant  that  she  would  sell  her- 
self, for  his  money,  to  a  man  whom  she  coold 
not  respect. 

"Ah!"  he  thought,  sadly,  "I  shall  never 
be  able  to  ask  her  to  marry  me.  How  would 
a  luxurious,  delicately -nurtured  little  creature 
like  that  bear  barrack  life  with  me  on.  eight 
hundred  a  year?  I  would  rather  die  than  see 
her  married  to  such  a  wretch  as  Clayton ;  but 
I  think  if  some  good-hearted,  straightforward 
fellow  wanted  to  marry  her  —  a  man  who 
could  afford  to  g^ve  her  the  luxuries  she  ha« 
been  accustomed  to  —  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  say,  *  Take  her,  old  fellow,  be  good  to  her, 
and  God  bless  you  both !  *  A  man  like  Vane, 
for  instance.  He  may  not  be  overburdened 
with  brains,  but  he  is  a  kind-hearted,  brave 
fellow  as  ever  lived.  Extraordinary  what  dif- 
ferent dispositions  and  temperaments  une  sees 
in  the  same  family.  That  sister  of  his  does 
not  resemble  him  a  bit  in  the  world,  —  as  proud 
and  conceited  as  he  is  the  reverse.  Poor  fel- 
low, I'm  afraid  he  is  very  hard  hit  with  that 
handsome  Miss  Champion,  but  she  is  flying  for 
higher  game.  Erskine  seems  greatly  iprii 
with  her.    I  wonder  if  it  will  be  a  match." 

Lady  Grace's  guests  includ<)d  Mr.  Frale,  a 
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connexion  of  her  hnsband's,  who  liad  recently 
come  into  a  very  good  liYiag>  but  had  strong 
spurting  tendencies ;  Captain  CuUoden,  of  the 
Guards,  a  very  plain,  quiet  individual,  with  a 
good  income  and  considerably  less  brains ;  and 
the  Honorable  John  Fielden,  a  universal  and 
most  accommodating  genius,  who  was  always 
happy  to  repay  hospitality  by  making  liimself 
agreeable,  and  amusing  the  -company. 

These  were  the  people  whom  Miss  Cham- 
pion found  assembled  at  Endon  Vale,  and  I 
think  her  first  sensation  on  being  introduced 
to  them  was  a  slight  chagrin  at  finding  no 
great  people  amongst  tliem.  These  were  the 
sort  of  people  she  was  accustomed  to  mix 
with,  and  she  hod  fully  prepared  her  mind  for 
being  presented  to  a  string  of  duchesses  and 
countesses.  But  Lady  Grace  had  an  intention 
in  inviting  her  present  guests.  She  had  no 
desire  to  bring  in  an  elQroent  of  stifihess  or 
grandeur  to  her  party;  she  wished  to  have 
all  young  people,  and  to  let  them  ei\joy  them- 
selves thoroughly  without  restraint.  She  was 
very  fond  of  young  people,  and  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  see  them  happy  and  amused. 

**My  heart  is  not  so  old  yet,"  she  was  wont 
to  say,  **but  that  I  can  enter  into  the  pleas- 
ures of  young  folks,  and  sympathize  with 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  look  leniently  on 
their  little  vanities  and  jealousies." 


CIHAPTER  rV. 

▲  LOST  LOVE. 

Lord  Habold  Erskine  and  Miss  Champion 
bad  been  together  five  days  at  Endon  Vale, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  flii-tation,  if 
nothing  more,  between  them.  Flora  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
affairs,  and  wrote  a  very  pretty,  affectionate 
little  note  to  her  mother :  — 

**  Everything  is  en  train.  I  am  confident 
of  success,  and  poor  Vane  is  almost  frantic 
with  jealousy.  Do  you  remember  how  an- 
noyed I  was  when  Reginald  interrupted  us 
that  day  I  thouglit  he  intended  proposing  to 
me?  I  cannot  feel  sufficiently  thankful  now, 
for  I  should  most  assuredly  have  accepted 
him." 

Poor  Evelyn  Vane  was  in  truth  terribly 
jealous,  and  as  miserable  as  any  woman  could 
desire  to  see  a  lover.  He  was  an  honorable, 
stniightforward  young  fellow,  a  man  whose 
faithful  love  and  friendship  were  well  worth 
the  having,  for  man  or  woman.  But  Lord 
Harold   Erskine  was  a  better  match,  —  not 


only  of  nobler  family,  but  of  considerably 
greater  wealth.  Evelyn  Vane  had  nothing 
now,  and  would  not  be  a  rich  man  even  when 
his  old  father  died ;  but  Lord  Harold  had  in- 
herited his  mother's  fortune,  which  was  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  aunt  would  bequeath  her  estate  to  him,  as 
he  was  the  favorite  nephew,  and  the  old  lady 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  handsome 
property  reunited,  which  had  been  divided  be- 
tween herself  and  her  only  sister  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  latter's  marriage. 

Poor  Evelyn  Vane,  then,  was- breaking  his 
honest  heart  over  a  cold,  mercenary  woman, 
who  had  not  a  grain  of  affection  for  him,  but 
had  been  well  content  to  simulate  it  before  she 
met  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  again  when  he 
left  England,  and  she  was  not  sure  of  meeting 
Lord  Harold  until  the  following  season  in 
town.  Mr.  Vane  had  really  believed  she 
loved  him.  Had  they  not  ridden  and  waltzed 
together  until  it  had  been  remarked  upon? 
and  had  she  not  often,  when  he  pressed  her 
hand  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  answered  clasp 
for  clasp  and  gaze  for  gaze?  Surely  the 
proud  Miss  Champion  would  not  have  acted 
thus  if  she  had  been  indifferent  to  him.  He 
did  not  give  her  credit  for  scheming,  nor 
imagine  that  her  pride  was  subservient  to 
occasion.  But  gradually  the  notion  had  been 
dawning  upon  him  that  she  preferred  Lord 
Harold's  presence  to  his ;  and  at  last  he  was 
convinced  of  it  by  the  open  annoyance  she 
betrayed  when  he  interrupted  a  tete-a-tete  be- 
tween them.  And  Mr.  Vane  was  miserable, 
because  he  loved  her  so  dearly.  It  was  not 
her  fault,  he  argued,  if  she  found  now  that 
she  loved  another  man  better;  her  falseness 
was  not  intentional.  And  she  was  not  bound 
to  him  by  any  promise.  He  had  not  liked  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  wife  until  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  her  the  luxuries  she  had  been 
accustomed  to.  If  he  asked  her  now,  would 
she  not  refuse  him  ?  It  might  be  that  this  was 
only  a  passing  fancy,  and  that  in  time  she 
might  come  to  feel  for  him  as  she  had  done 
before.  Then  he  reminded  himself  how  jeal- 
ous he  had  been  of  Mr.  Hastings'  attentions 
to  her.  And  yet  that  nothing  had  come  of  them. 

Some  women  were  capricious  by  nature,  and 

fond  of  change.     They  could  not  help  it ;  was 

it  not  the  right  of  beauty  to  be  courted  and 

admired?    And  so  out  of  his  honest,  true 

heart,  he  made  excuses  for  the  woman  who 

had  no  more  compunction  in  embittering  hii 

youth  than  she  would  have  had  in  brushing  a 

troublesome  fly  from  her  path.  He  had  been  too 

pertinacious  lately.     She  considered  it  was  aU 

very  well  for  him  to  display  his  devotion  when 
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id  A-iUsed  lier,  and  there  was  no  one  else  she 
cared  for ;  but  now  it  was  becoming  really  too 
miicli,  and  there  was  even  danger  of  its  inter- 
fering with  her  designs  on  Lord  Harold. 
Twice  the  latter  had  moved  away  when  Mr. 
Vane  approached;  it  was  most  annoying;  she 
would  put  a  stop  to  it.  She  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  liim  exactly,  because  she  and  his 
sister  were  such  friends.  Still  Augusta  did 
not  cai^e  much  about  her  brother,  and  had 
never  aided  his  suit  iu  the  slightest  degree. 

So  Miss  Champion  resolved  upon  taking  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  ridding  herself  o€  his 
unwelcome  attentions,  and  the  opportunity 
was  not  long  in  presenting  itself. 

The  evening  was  sultry,  unusually  warm 
for  September,  and  some  oue  proposed  a  walk 
in  tlie  garden.  *'  The  very  thing,"  exclaimed 
all  the  younger  members  of  the  party,  and 
forthwith  they  separated  into  groups,  and 
vanished  through  the  long  conservatory  into 
the  winding  garden  paths.  Lord  Harold  and 
Mr.  Vane  both  approached  Miss  Champion, 
but  tlie  latter  reached  her  side  first,  and 
Lord  Harold  turned  away  and  joined  Miss 
Vane.  Flora  was  furious.  This  was  the 
third  time  Evelyn  Vane  had  hud  the  imperti- 
nence to  force  his  undesired  attentions  on 
her,  and  this  time  his  intrusion  might  check- 
mate her  hopes.  It  would  have  been  such  a 
glorious  opportunity,  and  now  —  Flora  could 
have  cried  with  vexation.  She  remained 
standing  in  the  conservatory,  when  all  but 
Mr.  Vane  had  left  it,  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  cluster  of  magnificent 
gladioli. 

*'  Are  you  not  coming  into  the  garden  ?  "  he 
asked,  softly. 

*'  No,"  slio  answered,  coldly,  turning  her 
back  v.pon  him. 

Evolyn  could  not  fail  to  sec  she  was  an- 
noyed with  him. 

*'I  have  offended  you.  Miss  Champion. 
You  are  angiy  with  me." 

*'I  do  not  know  what  right  you  have  to 
say  so,  Mr.  Vane." 

'*You  were  going  into  the  garden,  and 
when  I  turned  to  bear  you  company,  you 
relinquished  your  intention." 

'*Then  if  you  know  your  society  is  un- 
welcome, why  force  it  upon  me?"  Flora 
said,  with  stinging  emphasis,  turning  her 
cold  blue  eyes  upon  him. 

So  bitterly  was  Evelyn  Vane  chafed  by 
this  cruel  speech,  that  he  crashed  in  his  hands 
a  handful  of  the  delicate  exotics  that  stood 
beside  him,  and  flung  them  on  the  ground. 
Then,  ashamed  of  his  impetuous  anger,  he 
colored  and  turned  away.    Flora  looked  upon 


his  vexation  with  exultant  feelings.  She  did 
not  care  what  she  said,  so  that  she  prevented 
him  from  troubhng  lier  in  the  future. 

"Flora,"  said  Evelyn,  coming  nearer. 
"  dear  Flora,  in  what  have  I  offended  you?  *" 

^*  Mr.  Vane,"  replied  Miss  Champion, 
coldly,  *'I  have  no  reason  to  assign  for  my 
indifference  to  your  presence.  A  hint  89 
broad  as  I  hare  been  compelled  to  gire  70a 
this  evening  would  in  general  be  considered 
sufficient  by  a  gentleman,  and  he  would  not 
continue  to  force  his  presence  where  it  was 
obviously  distasteful." 

"Flora!"  cried  Mr.  Vane,  in  a  bitterly 
pained  voice,  **do  you  consider  it  necessary 
to  speak  to  me  thus?  Do  you  forget  how  I 
love  you,  and  how  you  have  loved,  or  seemed 
to  love  me  ?  Because  you  no  longer  care  for 
me,  are  you  therefore  justified  in  treating  mo 
with  scorn,  as  you  have  done  lately  ?  " 

"Really,  Mr.  Vane,  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean,  or  how  our  acquaintance,  or 
friendship,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  warrants 
your  speaking  to  me  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Vane  stood  looking  at  her  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"Miss  Champion,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
pause,  "is  it  i)ossible  that  you  feign  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  love  I  have  borne  yon  for 
years;  that  you  are  not  aware  of  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  you  to  become  my  wife,  when  my 
position  better  justifies  my  doing  so  ?  " 

"  I  feign  nothing,"  returned  Flora,  haugh- 
tily. "If  it  is  true  that  you  care  for  me,  I 
regret  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  your 
sentiment  in  the  smallest  degree.  Pray  spare 
me  any  further  allusion  to  the  subject." 

And  this  was  the  woman  he  had  loved  so 
tenderly,  —  in  whom  he  had  believed  so  faith- 
fully! "Well,  perhaps  it  was  a  cruel  kind- 
ness, after  nil,  for  the  fates  to  drag  the  veil 
so  abruptly  from  his  eyes.  If  lessened  the 
pang  her  refusal  would  otherwise  have  given 
him. 

Evelyn  Vane  was  silent  for  a  moment,  — 
then  he  looked  up  calmly  and  steadfastly  in 
the  cold,  proud  face  before  him,  saying ;  — 

"A  woman  may  be  indifferent  to  a  man*s 
love  and  regard ;  but  I  think  the  instances  are 
very  rare,  where,  to  cure  him  of  his  unfortu- 
nate passion,  she  divests  herself  of  the  very 
attributes  that  have  cliarmed  him.  Miss 
Champion,  I  shall  never  trouble  you  again." 

And  with  this  speech  —  the  harshest  Mr. 
Vane  had  ever  in  his  life  uttered  to  a  woman 
—  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her.  Flora 
remained  btanding  in  the  same  place,  angry 
and  remorflorul.     Mr.  Vane  had  spoken  the 

truth.     A  woman,  however   indifferent  she 
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may  be  to  a  proffered  love,  howevei  glad  she 
may  be  to  be  free  from  unwelcome  attentions, 
can  scarcely  look  with  complacency  on  the 
fact  that  the  accomplishment  of  her  desire  has 
been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  lowering  her- 
self in  eyes  that  have  been  used  to  worship 
her.  Miss  Champion  reflected,  now  it  was 
too  late,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy 
to  have  been  gentle  and  kind,  instead  of 
liarshly  repellent  in  her  manner,  and  by  that 
means  she  might  have  retained  her  power 
over  Evelyn  Vane,  whom  she  might  be  glad 
enough  to  accept  some  day,  if  her  present 
scheme  failed.  To  be  Lady  Lancing  of 
Ilolton  was,  after  all,  not  a  position  to  be 
despised.  She  had  been  foolisli  and  acted 
unwisely,  and  such  a  conviction,  to  a  nature 
like  Miss  Champion's,  was  terribly  exasper- 
ating. 

Her  unwelcome  reflection*  were  broken  in 
upon  by  Lord  Harold  Erskine,  who  came 
(•auntering  leisurely  in  at  the  door. 

**You  here  still.  Miss  Champion?**  he  ex- 
claimed, in  affected  surprise.  "I  thought 
you  were  wandering  through  the  labyrinths  of 
the  rose-garden." 

**  I  did  not  care  to  go  alone,*'  Flora  an- 
swered pettishly,  "and  no  one  seemed  anx- 
ious for  the  honor  of  escorting  me.'* 

•'  Indeed,**  he  answered,  **  I  was  about  to 
join  you,  but  a.  more  fortunate  aspirant  was 
before  me.  While  you  have  such  a  preux 
chtvcdier  as  Mr.  Vane  always  ready  to  antici- 
pate your  slightest  wish,  one  scarcely  ventures 
to  offer  one's  services.** 

Tills  speech  was  accompanied  by  a  touch 
of  pique,  at  wiiich  Flora  was  secretly  pleased. 

*'  Mr.  Vane  ?  '*  she  said.  **  I  fear  I  am  un- 
grateful for  so  much  consideration  on  his  p^rt ; 
but  I  must  confess  to  you  that  his  attentions 
weary  me  inexpressibly.  Indeed,  I  prefer  the 
monotony  of  my  own  company  to  the  tedious- 
ucss  of  his." 

*•  Pard<m  me,"  said  Lord  Harold,  "  if  I  am 
indiscreet ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
you  and  Mr.  Vane  are  more  to  each  other 
than  ordinary  acquaintances." 

Miss  Champion  opened  her  blue  eyes  upon 
him  in  admirably  feigned  astonishment. 

"  You  are  not  serious,  Lord  Harold  ?  " 

**  Perfectly  so,  I  assure  you." 

**  Then  I  trust  you  will  at  once  divest  your 
mind  of  such  an  absurd  idea.  Evelyn  Vane 
and  1  are  like  brother  and  sister;  indeed,  1 
Uiink  lie  would  be  quite  as  much  amused  at 
the  idea  of  there  being  anything  more  between 
us  as  I  am." 

And  Miss  Champion  laughed  gayly. 


"  I  am  so  glad  to  be  assured  of  that,"  said 
Lord  Harold,  eagerly. 

**  Are  you  ?  "  asked  Flora,  looking  languidly 
upon  him;  "why?" 

"  Because  I  admire  you  so  much  myself; 
because  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  you  like 
me  a  little  —  because  —  '* 

But  here  the  conservatory  door  opened,  and 
pretty  Miss  Alton  came  tripping  in,  followed  by 
Colonel  d*Aguilar  and  Mr.  Clayton. 

"O  Miss  Champion,"  she  cried,  "it  is  so 
lovely  out ;  how  is  it  that  you  have  not  ven- 
tured?" 

"  I  was  afraid  of  catching  cold,"  answered 
Flora,  without  reflecting. 

"  Will  you  not  come  now?  "  whispered  Lord 
Harold. 

Flora  was  fain  to  consent,  but  for  the  pre- 
text she  had  just  advanced.  However,  she 
was  quite  willing  to  be  persuaded,  so  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  said,  smiling :  — 

"Do  you  think  I  might  venture,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton —  or  is  it  too  damp  ?  *' 

"  Decidedly  too  damp,  I  should  say ;  there  is 
a  very  heavy  dew  falling,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man appealed  to,  with  a  malicious  delight  in 
spoiling  sport. 

"Then  I  will  be  prudent  and  remain  in- 
doors," said  Miss  Champion,  lightly ;  but  de- 
tecting Mr.  Clayton  in  her  heart. 

Lord  Harold  was  a  little  annoyed  for  the 
moment,  but  he  reflected  afterwards  that  it 
was  just  as  well  he  had  been  prevented  taking 
Miss  Champion  into  the  garden. 

"I  should  have  been  sure  to  propose  to 
her,"  he  thought,  —  "I  was  just  in  the  humor ; 
and  moonlight  rambles  are  awfully  conducive 
to  men  making  fools  of  themselves.  By 
Jove!  how  handsome  she  looked,  though  — 
like  an  empress !  I  wonder  how  my  old  aunt 
would  like  her  for  a  niece- in-law  ?  Just  the 
style  she  admires,  I  should  think.  She  says 
a  woman  ought  to  be  proud  and  haughty  — 
self-respect  begets  respect  from  others.  If 
that's  the  case,  I  should  say  there  are  few 
women  more  thought  of  than  my  old  aunt ; ' 
and  Lord  Harold  turned  into  the  billiard-roon 
for  a  match  with  Mr.  Frale. 

Flora  Cliampion,  reviewing  the  events  of 
the  evening  in  her  own  room,  was  highly  dis- 
satisfled  with  them.  She  could  not  forgivo 
herself  for  her  conduct  to  Mr.  Vane,  not 
l^cause  it  had  been  unkind  and  ungenerous, 
but  because  it  was  impolitic. 

"  Suppose,  after  all,  anything  should  pre- 
vent Lord  Harold*s  proposing  to  me,*'  she 
thought.  "  I  am  certain  he  would  have  done 
so  had  I  gone  '.nto  the  garden  wiUi  Mm,  an^ 
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perhaps  by  this  time  I  might  have  been  his 
affianced  wife.  How  provoking!  I  feel  as 
if  I  hated  that  ugly,  cold-blooded  Francis 
Clayton.  I  wonder  how  Miss  Alton  can 
tolerate  his  attentions  —  he  is  detestable!  I 
shall  not  tell  mamma  about  Evelyn  Vane  — 
at  all  events,  not  at  present.  She  would  be 
sure  to  go  and  tell  grandpapa,  and  then  he 
would  fly  in  a  passion,  and  rage  against  me 
for  what  he  is  always  declaring  is  my  want 
of  tact." 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Lady  Grace 
announced  that  she  had  recjoived  a  letter  from 
Miss  Eyre,  saying  that  Madame  de  Montolleu 
was  much  better  —  indeed,  almost  well,  and 
that  she  hoped  to  arrive  at  Endon  Yale  that 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Champion  had  most  kindly 
promised  to  drive  her  over  in  lier  carriage,  as 
she  wished  to  call  on  l^ady  Grace. 

*'  Who  is  this  Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Champion?" 
asked  F6e  Alton;  "is  she  some  great  friend 
of  yours?" 

*'  She  is  my  cousin,"  answered  Flora,  re- 
luctaktly,  *'for  Lady  Grace  was  watching 
her. 

**Your  cousin!  "went  on  F6e;  "I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  her  when  I  was  stay- 
ing in  your  part  of  the  country  1 " 

"  81ie  has  been  living  rather  in  retirement 
hitherto,"  interposed  the  hostess,  anxious  to 
spare  her  guest.  *'You  know  she  is  very 
young  yet,  —  not  much  more  than  seventeen ; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  brinj^licr  out  a  little  here." 

**  Then  does  your  cousin  live  near  the 
Manor}*"  asked  Lord  Iliirold. 

**  Yes,  not  very  far  distant." 

"  To  think  of  my  being  so  long  at  Hazell 
Court,  and  not  finding  out  you  had  a  cousin  I  " 
he  ejaculated.  "I  am  the  most  curious 
fellow  in  the  world  about  people's  relations, 
and  always  find  out  who  is  connected  with 
whom  immediately.  Have  I  ever  seen  her. 
Miss  Champion  ?  " 

Flora  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then  she 
said  quietly:  — 

**  I  think  so — once." 

"  Will  you  assist  my  memory  by  telling  me 
when  and  where  ?  " 

"  We  were  on  Mr.  Hastings'  drag,  going  to 
Holton,  and  she  was  in  the  gtirdeu  as  we 
passed  " 

Lord  Harold  looked  up  suddenly. 

*•  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  that  lovely 
girl  who  you  told  us  was  only  a  farmer's 
daughter?" 

Miss  Champion  was  tolerably  gifted  with 
telf-pos session,  but  on  this  occasion  it  left  her 
completely,  and  she  was  scarlet  with  annoy- 
tnce  and  confusion* 


Lady  Grace  saw  the  awkwardne»»  of  her 
position,  and  hastened  to  divert  general  atten- 
tion; and  her  nephew,  feeling  that  he  had 
made  an  unfortunate  speech,  second^  her 
efforts  to  the  best  of  his  ability 


CHAPTER  V. 

*     THE   FIRST   GLIMPSE   OF  80CIBTT. 

Winifred  had  arrived  at  Endon  Vale,  and 
was  sitting  in  her  room,  dressed  for  dinner, 
until  Lady  Grace  should  come  in,  as  she  had 
promised,  and  take  her  downstairs  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Champion  had  been  prevented  paying 
a  visit  to  Lady  Grace,  as  she  had  intended; 
but  she,  nevertheless,  fulfilled  her  promise  of 
sending  Winifred  in  her  carriage. 

When  the  latter  arrived,  she  found  her 
kind  hostess  alone,  all  her  guests  being  away 
on  an  excursion  to  the  neighboring  woods 
They  had  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  together, 
and  just  as  the  wheels  of  tho  returning  car- 
riages were  heard.  Lady  Grace  sent  her 
young  friend  away  to  dress,  promising  to  call 
for  her  on  her  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

Winifred  was  dressed,  and  sitting  in  deep 
thought  in  the  charming,  bay-windowed,  chintz- 
curtained  room  that  had  been  allotted  her. 
To  say  that  she  was  not  shy  or  nervous  would 
I  bo  shnply  absurd.  O^he  idea  of  contact  with  a 
new  and  higher  grade  of  society  tlian^  she  has 
been  accustomed  to,  must  of  necessity  have 
something  formidable  in  it  to  a  very  young 
girl.  And  yet  there  was  something  unspeak- 
ably pleasant  in  the  thought  that  she  was  on 
the  eve  of  entering  into  her  ardently  longed- 
for  fairy  land,  —  society.  It  was  not  to  her 
what  it  would  have  been  before  the  events  of 
the  last  month;  but  still,  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure. There  was  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
fear,  too,  lest  she  should  in  any  way  fall  short 
of  the  requirements  of  fashionable  life,  and 
commit  an  awkwardness  which  fashion  would 
deem  criminal  v  She  rose,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  standing  there,  deep  in 
thought,  did  not  hear  the  gentle  tap  at  the 
door.  Lady  Grace  entered,  an4  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  young  g^rl  leaning 
against  the  window-frame. 

**  How  graceful  she  is  I  **  was  the  thought 
that  crossed  her  mind.  "Madame  Dentelle 
has  done  her  figure  ample  justice,  too,  in  that 
elegant  dress.  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  of  my -protigU  in  any  way  lliy 
dear,**  she  said  aloud.       ^-^  ^ 
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Winifred  turned  quickly  round. 

**  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in,  Lady  Grace," 
ihe  exclaimed,  blushing. 

"  And  yet  I  knocked.  You  were  perhaps 
indulging  in  a  day -dream.  I  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment admiring  your  dress.** 

"Do  you  like  it  ?  "  Winifred  asked.  "  I  am 
so  glad.  I  think  it  beautiful  myself;  but  then, 
you  know,  I  have  seen  so  few  grand  dresses, 
and  never  had  anything  like  it  in  my  life,  be- 
fore." 

** Shall  we  go  downstairs  now,  my  love?" 
said  Lady  Grace,  smiling  at  the  ingenuousness 
of  Winifred's  remark ;  and  she  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Miss  Eyre. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  but 
Lord  Harold,  who  came  up  immediately  to  be 
introduced. 

"  Harold,"  said  his  aunt,  "  I  leave  Miss  Eyre 
to  your  charge  until  dinner-time,  so  do  your 
best  to  amuse  her." 

Lord  Harold  forthwith  devoted  himself  to 
being  agreeable  to  his  new  acquaintance,  and 
siicceedcd  i)erfcctly.  She  felt  quite  at  her 
ease,  and  chatted  gayly  to  him.  Presently  the 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  opened, 
and  a  magnificent  young  lady,  attired  in  sweep- 
ing lace  and  silk,  entered.  The  crimson  color 
rushed  into  Winifred's  cheeks  as  she  recog- 
nized her  haughty  cousin.  They  had  never 
met  since  it  had  been  agreed  the  farmer's 
daughter  was  to  be  noticed. 

"What  will  she  do?"  wondered  Winifred. 
"  Will  she  speak  to  me,  or  will  she  wait  until 
Lady  Grace  introduces  us  ?  " 

A  sharp  pang  of  annoyance  shot  across 
Flora  Champion  as  she  saw  Lord  Harold 
bexiding  over  her  cousin.  She  had  expected 
to  find  Winifred  awkward  and  ill-drosscd,  and 
h<jre  she  was,  perfectly  at  her  ease  and  ele- 
gantly dressed.  It  was  in  Misb  Champion's 
heart  to  treat  Kcr  with  sligliting  disdain,  but 
Lady  Grace  .was  there,  and  she  could  not  for- 
get her  good  breeding  to  gratify  her  spleen. 
So  she  walked  straight  up  to  where  her  cousin 
was  sitting  and  held  out  her  hand,  as  though 
there  had  never  been  anything  but  the  most 
cousinly  friendship  between  them. 

•  *  How  do  you  do  ?  Did  you  have  a  pleasant 
drive  from  Hurst?" 

"Delightful,"  said  Winifred,  recovering 
herself.  "Mrs.  Champion  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  in  her  carriage,  although  she  was 
prevented  coming  herself.  She  sent  a  message 
through  mo  to  you  that  Sir  Howard  was  rather 
unwell,  and  she  did  not  like  to  leave  him,  but 
she  hopes  to  drive  over  early  next  week." 

"  I  trust  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter 


f  with  grandpapa  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Champion, 
feigning  interest. 

"  Nothing  more  than  a  severe  cold." 

At  this  juncture  in  came  pretty  Miss  Alton, 
and  on  Lady  Grace  introducing  her  to  Miss 
Eyre,  she  sat  down  beside  her,  and  spoke  in 
such  a  pleasant,  winning  way,  that  Winifred 
thought  her  the  prettiest,  sweetest  little  crea- 
ture she  had  ever  seen.  And  then  the  other 
guests  came  in,  and  were  introduced  to  her  in 
turn;  and  when  dinner  was  announced,  Sir 
Clayton  gave  her  his  arm,  and  led  her  into  the 
dining-room.  Miss  Champion's  lip  was  curled 
contemptuously,  but  Winifred  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  kind  consideration  of  her  ami- 
able hostess.  She  was  a  little  shy  at  first  with 
Sir  Clayton,  but  he  talked  so  pleasantly  to 
her,  and  his  manner  was  so  reassuring,  that 
she  soon  felt  at  her  ease.  And  then  after  din- 
ner Miss  Alton  came  and  sat  beside  her,  and 
chatted  to  her  of  their  afternoon  excursion, 
and  the  picnic  that  was  arranged  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  When  the  gentlemen  came  in, 
Winifred  felt  no  longer  shy;  she  was  thor- 
oughly enjoying  her  first  glimpse  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Clayton  came  up  and  carried  Miss  Alton 
away  to  the  piano,^and  Lord  Harold  went 
over  to  Miss  Champion.  Winifred  took  the 
opportunity  of  looking  around  at  the  different 
faces. 

There  was  a  handsome,  melancholy-lookmg 
man,  who  attracted  her  attention  in  particular. 
He  had  come  in  late,  and  was  the  only  person 
who  had  not  been  introduced  to  her.  He  was 
sitting  alone  near  the  piano,  watching  Miss 
Alton,  Winifred  thought,  with  a  tender,  almost 
sad  interest,  as  she  sang  her  brilliant  French 
chansonneite.  The  little  fairy  had  thrown  him 
her  gloves  and  fan,  in  that  careless,  peremptory 
way  women  often  use  to  men  who  they  know 
love  them  —  and  he  held  them  gently  and  rev- 
erently. Mr.  Clayton  frowned  as  he  saw  the 
gesture,  then  he  turned  away  to  the  piano  and 
began  arranging  the  music. 

When  Miss  Alton  had  finished  her  song  she 
moved  back  to  her  place  beside  Winifred  on 
the  sofa.  Mr.  Clayton  walked  up  to  Colonel 
d'Aguilar. 

"  I  must  trouble  you  for  Miss  Alton's  fan 
and  gloves,"  he  said,  nonchalantly. 

"  I  will  give  Ihem  to  her  myself,"  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  said  coldly,  rising. 

Mr.  Clayton  turned  away  with  a  scowl,  that 
reminded  Winifred  painfully  of  Mr.  Fenner. 

"Miss  Alton,"  said  Colonel  d'Aguilai, 
"have  you  forgotten  that  you  entrusted  your 
property  to  my  care? " 

"  Oh !  my  tkn  and  gloves,"  she  exclaimed 
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"thank  you,  I  did  not  romerabcr  them;  the 
fact  is,  I  was  so  anxious  to  return  to  my  npw 
acquaintance  that  I  forgot  you.  But  I  wrll 
make  amends  for  my  neglect,  by  sharing  my 
pleasure  with  you.  Miss  Eyre  —  Colonel 
d'Aguilar.  And  she  made  room  for  him  on 
the  sofii  beside  her,  greatly  to  Mr.  Clayton's 
annoyance,  who  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Eyre 
assiduously,  in  the  hope  of  mortifying  F6e, 
"Winifred  did  not  dislike  hira  so  much  when  he 
was  talking;  his  conversation  was  certainly 
amusing,  and  he  told  her  a  great  deal  about 
Parisian  society  that  she  found  extremely 
entertaining.  It  was  only  now  and  then, 
when  she  remarked  the  malicious,  ugly  scowl 
tliat  crossed  his  face  when  he  glanced  towards 
^liss  Alton  and  Colonel  d'Aguilar,  that  she 
remembered  her  instinctive  repulsion  for  him. 
Presently  Miss  Champion,  who  was  a  brilliant 
player,  sat  down  to  the  piano ;  then  Miss  Vane 
fii'.ng  a  bravura  song ;  and,  finally.  Lady  Grace 
came  up  and  asked  Winifred  to  sing.  She 
acquiecced  immediately,  although  she  was 
trembling  in  every  nerve. 

**  Shall  I  send  for  your  music,  my  love?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  always  sing  without." 

Mr.  Clayton  led  her  to  the  piano,  and 
noticed  how  her  little  white  fingers  trembled 
on  the  keys. 

'*Shy,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sneer; 
**  she'll  soon  get  over  that." 

Winifred  played  the  prelude  softly,  and  then 
6he  began  Linley's  sweet  ballad,  "Regret." 
She  was  very  nervous  at  first,  but  gradually 
her  emotion  subsided  and  she  sang  in  her  own 
sweet,  clear  tones.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
plaintive  voices  thartouch  the  heart  and  pro- 
duce an  involuntary  emotion  of  sadness  by  its 
pathos.  Every  one  was  listening  intently,  and 
when  she  concluded,  the  request  for  another 
song  was  general. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Lord  Harold  to  Miss 
Cliampion  (making  use  of  his  favorite  excla- 
mation), "  how  charmingly  your  cousin  sings  I 
That  is  the  kind  of  voice  I  admire.  I  detest 
the  bravura  and  trill  and  roulade  style;  I 
like  the  simple,  touching  smging,  mat  makes 
one  feel  as  if  one  had  a  pleasant  kind  of  sor- 
low  one  would  like  to  be  sentimental  over. 
Don't  you?" 

*'It  is  very  well  for  a  change,"  responded 
Miss  Champion,  coldly. 

If  Lord  Harold  had  possessed  a  grain  of 
t.ict,  he  would  have  perceived  that  Miss 
Champion  was  not  particularly  deliirhted  at 
l.i"*  encomiums  on  her  cousin ;  but  he  had  not, 
and  continued  to  praise  her  until  Flora  could 
f  carcely  conceal  her  impatience. 

"It  is  very  well  for  an  untaught  person," 


she  said,  coldly;    *bnt  there  is  a  great  want 
of  finish  about  it." 

"Well,"  replied  Lord  Harold,  "I  do  net 
pretend  to  know  much  about  music,  but  T 
would  rather  sit  and  hear  that  sweet  voio* 
singing  simple  ballads  than  go  to  the  finest 
opera  that  was  ever  composed." 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  re 
marked  Flora,  drily. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  Lord  HaTold^ 
confidentially,  "I  don't  care  much  about  tfc« 
opera  of  itself?  Of  course  I  have  my  stall 
there,  and  all  that,  and  T  like  lounging  about 
the  different  boxes,  and  talking  to  people  1 
know ;  and  now  and  then  I  enjoy  a  good  solo, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  bores  me  to  death. 
That  everlasting  recitative  is  a  perfect  nui- 
sance; one  is  always  waiting  for  the  songa 
one  knows,  yawning  one's  life  out  between." 

"  I  always  enjoy  the  opera,"  Flora  said. 

"  Oh !  of  course ;  I  know  it's  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  always  say  how  charming  the  music 
is,  and  all  that;  but  I  thought  I  might  be  a 
little  sincere  with  you,  and  I  find  you  dont 
think  any  the  better  of  me  for  it."  ^ 

"Oh,  dont  say  that!"  exclaimed  Flora\ 
quick4y;  "in  the  atmosphere  of  insincerity\ 
which  one  breathes  in  society,  a  genuine  man  1 
or  woman  cannot  be  appreciated  too  highly."    / 

A  sop  fqr  Cerberus,  which  he  took  yeiy 
kindly. 

When  Winifred  was  alone  in  her  room  that 
night,  reviewing  the  events  of  the  evening, 
she  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfied.  She  had  not 
experienced  the  timidity  and  nervousness  that 
she  had  anticipated ;  she  was  not  conscious  of 
having  committed  any  gaitcherie.  Every  one 
had  been  most  kind  and  considerate  to  her. 
Even  her  proud  cousin  had  treated  her  with  a 
condescension  she  never  expected.  On  the 
whole,  it  had  been  rery  pleasant;  and  then 
she  sighed  deeply  and  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together,  while  the  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  If  she  had  never  known  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,—  if  even,  having  known  him,  she  could 
forget  him  now  and  obliterate  all  traces  of 
him  from  her  heart,  —  this  realization  of  her 
dreams  would  have  brought  her  happiness*. 
"  I  hate  him,"  she  said  to  herself,  bitterly ;  but\ 
it  was  only  the  voice  of  her  pride  striving  I 
against  the  turbulent  spirit  in  her  heart,  which/ 
uttered,  "  I  love  him." 

A  picnic  had  been  arranged  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  there  was  a  discussion  at  break- 
fast as  to  how  they  should  go.  Miss  Champion 
and  Miss  Vane  decided  on  riding. 

"What  should  you  like  to  do,  my  dear?" 
said  Lady  Grace,  turning  fo  Winifred ;  "  will 
you  ride  ? "  .^-^  t 
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•*  I  bare  no  habit,  thank  you.  Lady  Grace," 
•he  returned ;  "and  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  on 
horseback,  that  I  fear  I  should  make  a  very 
poor  figure.** 

"You  can  drive,  though,  can  you  not?" 

''I  have  had  more  practice  in  driving,** 
Winifred  answered,  diffidently. 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  drive  my  ponies.** 

Winifred  colored  with  pleasure. 

"But — but  what  will  you  do,  Lady  Grace?" 

"Oh,  Sir  Clayton  shall  drive  me  in  his 
phaeton;  ho  says  I  never  go  out  with  him, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity." 

"And  I  may  go  with  her,  may  I  not?" 
asked  Miss  Alton;  "I  do  not  care  to  ride 
to-day." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  yon  like." 

"Then,  Miss  Alton,"  Winifred  said  quickly, 
"  I  hope  you  will  drive.  I  am  sure  you  have 
had  far  more  experience  than  I." 

"No,  indeed,  I  assure  you,"  replied  F6e. 
"  I  ride  a  groat  deal,  but  I  know  absolutely 
notliing  of  driving.  I  shall  feel  far  safer  with 
you  holding  the  reins." 

"Will  you  take  me  as  groom?"  asked 
Francis  Clayton  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  F6e;  "I  am  sure 
Miss  Eyre  will  do  nothinij  of  the  sort.  She 
knows  nothing  of  your  capabilities  yet ;  and, 
besides,  it  will  be  a  delightful  opportunity  for 
a  little  gossip,  which  is  out  of  the  question 
when  a  gentleman  is  present;  they  always 
«rill  monopolize  the  con'vcrsation." 

"I  still  appeal  to  Miss  Eyre,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton;  "she  has  the  power  to  accept  or 
refuse  my  services." 

Winifred -was  a  little  perplexed,  and  looked 
towards  Lady  Grace,  who  answered  for  her.- 

"  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  Evans  to  go 
with  the  pony  carriage  to-day ;  the  ponies  are 
a  little  fresh,  and  he  knows  how  to  manage 
thpm  if  they  are  troublesome." 
^The  day  was  lovely.  The  party  started  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  Winifred  beyond  all 
was  delighted  at  being  allowed  to  drive  the 
pretty  chestnut  ponies.  Lord  Harold  Erskine 
was  in  attendance  as  groom,  for  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  morning  that  his  own  favorite 
horse  was  rather  feverish  and  out  of  sorts,  and 
not  choosing  to  ride  any  other,  had  petitioned 
his  aunt  to  let  him  accompany  Miss  Alton  and 
Winifred.  Lady  Grace  complied  immediately. 
Slie  knew  he  was  a  first-rate  whip,  and  had  no 
hesitation  in  trusting  the  yonng  ladies  to  Us 
carcX. 

Winifred's  first  driving  of  the  chestnut 
ponies  was  a  more  eventful  one  than  she  had 
expected.    The  animals  were  rather  excitable 


at  first,  but  bho  kept  them  well  in  hand,  and 
presently  they  subsided  into  a  toleiably  steady 
trot,  although  they  still  pulled  a  little.  They 
had  passed  tli rough  the  carriage  drive,  out  of 
the  lodge  gates,  down  a  lane,  across  the  open, 
purple-heathered  common,  and  they  had  just 
entered  a  nest  of  wooded  lanct  that  led  to  the 
ppot  chosen  for  a  picnic.  They  were  within 
fifty  yards  of  a  sharp  turning,  when  a  driver* 
less  light  cart  with  a  runaway  horse  came 
tearing  furiously  towards  them. 

"  I  thought,"  Lord  Ilarold  said,  describing 
the  scene  in  the  smoking-room  that  evening, 
"  I  thought  there  was  an  end  to  us  all.  There 
seemed  not  a  moment  for  action  before  the 
thing  would  be  upon  us ;  but  in  a  second,  al- 
most I  c  fore  there  was  time  to  think,  Miss  Eyre 
pulled  her  left  rein  sharply,  and  we  were 
down  in  the  ditch,' and  the  runaway  cart  passed 
us  like  lightning,  with  only  a  graze !  But  the 
ponies  were  frantic  by  this  time.  By  Jove, 
how  they  plunged  and  reared!  Miss  Alton 
screamed,  and  I  jumped  down  to  go  to  their 
heads ;  but.  Gad !  they  were  off,  and  I  was  on 
my  back  in  the  road  from  the  shock.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  I  was  frightened.  I 
haven't  known  much  about  fear  since  I  was  a 
boy  and  used  to  get  such  awful  thrashings, 
but  I  was  downright  afraid  when  I  saw  those 
mad  ponies  off  with  two  fragile,  helpless 
women.  I  tore  after  them,  but  the  lanes 
wound  in  such  a  cursed  manner,  that  I  could 
not  keep  them  in  sight.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  ran  two  miles  —  it  seemed  ten  to  mc  - 
when  I  came  suddenly*  upon  them  round  a 
corner,  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  rather  fidgety,  with  Miss  Eyre  at  their 
heads  soothing  and  patting  them,  while  Miss 
Alton  was  sitling  back  in  the  carriage,  faint 
and  white  with  terror.  She  told  me,  when 
she  had  recovered  a  little,  that^iss  Eyre'i 
presence  of  mind  was  astonishing.  She  guljjd 
the  ponies  safely  round  the  dangerous  corners, 
in  spite  of  their  mad  pace ;  and  at  last  man- 
aged by  degrees  to  pull  them  in  and  get  them 
quiet.  But  when  I  spoke  to  Miss  Eyre,  I  re- 
marked, although  she  was  so  quiet  and  made 
so  light  of  it,  that  she  was  trembling  in  every 
limb  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  stand.  I  love 
to  see  a  bravo  woman,  by  Jove,  I  do!"  fin- 
it>hed  up  Lord  Harold,  enthusiasticaUy ;  "  and 
Miss  Eyre  behaved  like  a  heroine !  "j 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  rendered  rtiueh 
assistance  to  the  distressed  damsels,"  sneered 
Francis  Clayton. 

Lord  Harold  faced  round  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment,  then  he  turned  away  quietly 
and  resumed  his  cigar.  /--^  i 
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IK  THB  LIDRART. 


Oke  morning  Sir  Clayton  Farqubu:  rose 
from  the  breakfast-table,  as  usual,  the  mo- 
ment breakfast  was  finished,  and  beckcned 
his  wife. to  follow  him.  He  was  longing  to  be 
at  his  literary  pursuits. 

"I  think  you  must  excuse  me  this  mom/ug," 
my  dear,"  said  Lady  Grace.  *'I  hav^  a 
Bcvcre  headache,  and  do  not  feel  quite  e<uial 
to  performing  my  accustomed  duties."  • 

Sir  Clayton  looked  annoyed,  and  left  Hie 
room  without  another  word." 

"  Lady  Grace,*'  whispered  Winifred,  with 
some  hesitation,  "could  I  not  read  to  Sir- 
Clayton  this  morning?  Will  he  be  offended 
if  I  ask  him  to  let  me?" 

**  I  think  he  will  be  very  much  pleased," 
smiled  Lady  Grace,  approvingly. 

**  May  I  go  to  the  library  and  propose  it?" 

"  Do,  my  love,  if  you  will." 

And  so  Winifred,  timid  and  shrinking,  went 
to  the  door  of  Sir  Clayton's  study,  and 
knocked  very  softly.  No  answer.  Another 
knock,  and  this  time  a  sharp  '*  Come  in ! " 
answered  it.  Sir  Clayton  looked  up  with 
some  surprise  at  his  visitor,  who  stood  blush- 
ing and  hesitating  on  the  threshold. 

*'I  came  to  ask  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
read  or  write  a  little  for  you,"  she  said.  1 
have  been  used  to  reading  aloud,"  she  added 
quickly,  as  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

Sir  ClHyton  was  always  courteous,  so  he 
would  not  reject  an  offer  dictated  by  polite- 
ness and  good  feeling. 

**You  ar«^  very  kind,"  he  said,  smiling. 
*•  I  J-hall  accept  your  offer  without  hesitation. 
Sit  down  in  this  chair,  please,  and  I  will  find 
you  an  occupation.  I  am  at  present  engaged 
in  a  treatise  on  painting,  and  require  several 
references  to  be  looked  out  and  read  to  me." 
And  Sir  Clayton  pointed  to  a  pile  of  musty 
old  tomes,  which  awed  Winifred.  "My 
object,"  he  continued,  *'  is  to  show  the  negli- 
gence and  want  of  care  in  the  present  style  of 
painting,  as  compared  with  the  works  of  the 
old  masters.  It  is  not  surprising  the  wonder- 
ful things  they  achieved,  when  we  consider 
the  perseverance  and  labor  and  study  it  cost 
them.  They  were  worthy  of  the  fame  and 
celebrity  which  have  followed  them  through  all 
these  generations,  because  their  objects  were 
noble,  and  their  zeal  untiring.  They  illus- 
trated theology,  and  their  aim  was  sacred.  To 
paint  a  beautiful  picture  of  iho  Virgin  Maiy 
was  not  only  to  gain  fame  for  themselves,  but 
to  it  spire  their  country  with  a  love  and  ad- 


miration for  the  divine  -to  elevate  worship 
and  give  heart  to  their  religion.  We  protes- 
tants  may  consider  such  an  aim  erroneous, 
but  we  cannot  dispute  its  nobility;  and  K 
contend  that,  unless  our  great  artists  of  the 
present»day  find  higher  and  nobler  themes  for 
painting  than  lovers'  partings,  dogs,  and 
horses,  sheep-shearings,  and  sunset  in  the 
Highlands,  their  fame,  though  it  may  be  greal 
in  their  day,  will  not  be  lasting.  Kothing  can 
be  80  suitable  to  grand  paintings  as  holy 
subjects;  indeed,  to  be  a  painter  one  ought 
also  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Fainting  has  at 
times  exercised  great  influence  over  religion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  so  many  of  the  great  masters  lived,  and 
were  famous,  there  was  a  greater  and  more 
universal  excitement  on  religious  topics  than 
there  has  been  in  any  other  period  of  the 
world's  history.  It  was  then  that  the  great' 
-»iid  noble  Savonarola  lived." 

**I  like  to  hear  or  read  of  Savonarola," said 
V^inifred;  "his  character  has  always  seemed 
su-^h  a  grand  one  to  me." 

^I  wrote  an  essay  on  Savonarola  and  his 
timrs,  hot  long  ago,"  remarked  Sir  Clayton. 
'' Ycu  shall  read  it,  if  you  like.  But  now  tn 
busin  ^s.^.  Will  you  copy  out  a  few  notes  foi 
me?" 

Wiuifrrd  took  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  dfppec 
her  pen  ••n  the  ink,  and  commenced. 

"The  >ld  .masters  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains  on  tho'r  pictures.  They  first  made  a 
variety  of  rketches,  then  a  finished  diuwing 
of  the  whole ,  next  every  separate  part,  heads, 
hands,  feet,  and  i*eoes  of  drapery;  they  ther 
painted  the  picture  and  retouched  it  from  tlie 
life." 

"O  Sir  ClaytoL  is  that  really  true?*" 
asked  "Winifred,  looking  rp.  "Did  they 
really  take  so  much  p^^^lnc  to  produce  one 
picture  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  have  dont  mere  than  that  • 
answered  the  baronet.  "  Michael  Angelic 
studied  anatomy  for  twelve  years.  Haphacl, 
in  his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  drew 
first  the  skeletons  of  his  figures,  then  tb;> 
muscles,  and  afterward  the  drapery  that 
covers  them.  There  was  a  landscape  pamter 
in  Rome  who  endeavored  to  represent  every 
individual  leaf  on  a  tree." 

"  How  much  I  should  like  to  see  some  of 
those  wonderful  pictures!"  sighed  Winifred ; 
and  then  the  color  rushed  into  her  face,  af 
she  remembered  how  Mr.  Hastings  had 
spoken  to  her  of  them. 

"  Which  do  you  prefer  of  all  the  great  mas* 
tors  ?  "  she  asked,  quickly,  to  conceal  her  con- 
fusion. Digitized  by  \^\j\j\lv\^ 
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''  I  think  Baphacl  the  greatest  painter  that 
ever  lived,"  replied  Sir  Clayton,  **  but  Michael 
Angcio  has  far  more  disciples  and  copyists. 
But  the  celebrated  painters  liave  different  at- 
tributes for  which  they  arc  admired.  For  in- 
stance, Raphael  had  the  power  of  imparting 
the  most  heavenly  expression  to  Ills  counte- 
nances ;  80  had  Perugino  and  Onorio.  There 
is  a  legend  that  Raphael  had  the  art  of  depict- 
ing purity  and  holiness  of  expression  on  his 
canvas  to  a  degree  that  was  perfectly  marvel- 
lous, until  the  time  came  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  baker's  wife ;  but  after  his  passion  for 
her,  although  he  painted  faces  that  were  even 
more  beautiful,  he  never  regained  the  power 
of  depicting  that  saintly  holiness  which  had 
been  capable  of  exciting  the  devotion  of  the 
beholders.  Guide  and  Titians  excelled  in  their 
flesh  tints,  anjil  Correggio  is  famous  for  his 
lights  and  shades.  Kaphacrs  great  fault  was 
that  he  copied  too  exactly  from  his  niodL^ls. 
In  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  '  Dispute  of 
the  Sacrament,'  he  painted  all  his  figures 
wearing  the  same  cap.  Annibale  Caracci 
committed  the  same  fault.  But  Raphael  had 
the  true  painter's  art  of  ennobling  his  sub- 
jects. For  instance,  in  his  cartoons,  whai  a 
stately  and  dignified  presence  he  has  given  to 
the  figures  of  the  Apostles,  although  they 
were  men  without  rank,  and  of  mean  origin  1 
But,"  broke  off  Sir  Clayton,  "  if  1  talk  so 
much  we  shall  not  get  on  with  our  work,  and 
I  am  rather  anxious  to  finish  this,  as  I  intend 
commencing  an  essay  on  French  authors." 

Winifred  had  been  listening  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  to  Sir  Clayton's  talk,  and 
would  gladly  have  heard  more,  but  being  thus 
admonished,  she  hastened  to  return  to  her 
copying.  She  wrote  for  an  hour  without 
speaking  or  looking  up,  and  by  that  time  she 
had  finished  the  task  that  had  been  set  her. 
Sir  Clayton  was  busily  engaged  looking  over 
the  musty  volumes  before  him,  and  making 
occasional  notes  and  lines  with  his  pen.  lie 
looked  up  as  Winifred  laid  down  her  pen. 
"  I  have  finished,"  she  said,  softly. 
"I  am  excessively  indebted  to  you.  Miss 
Eyre,  for  your  kind  services,"  he  said,  courte- 
ously, rising  and  coming  to  look  over  her 
shoulder.  "  I  must  compliment  you  on  your 
handwriting,"  he  added.     '*It  is  not  often  I 

.  find  a  young  lady's  hand  so  open  and  legible. 

'  It  is  almost  equal  to  my  wife's,  and  I  consider 
ner  the  best  lady  writer  I  ever  met  with." 

,      Winifrt'd  was   pleased  at  this  commenda- 

\  tion.     Like  most  of  her  sex,  she  loved  to  be 

\  praised. 

**May  I  do  something  more  for  you,  Sir 
Clayton'/"  she  asked. 


*•  Not  this  morning,  my  dear,  thank  you; 
some  day,  when  Lady  Grace  lias  another  of  her 
headaches,  I  shall  ask  you  to  come  and  read  a 
little  to  me.  You  must  join  your  young  friends 
at  croquet  now.  I  ought  to  apologize  for  hav- 
ing detained  you  so  long." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Winifred,  hastily,  "  I 
do  not  care  for  croquet  this  morning.  I  would 
much  rather  stay  and  write  for  you — that  is," 
she  added,  coloring  a  little,  "  if  I  am  really  of 
any  service  to  you." 

Sir  Clayton  looked  at  her  kindly. 

**  I  do  not  often  find  a  young  girl  willing  td 
leave  her  companions,  and  shut  herself  upj 
with  a  dry  old  man  and  his  musty  volumesi 
and  that  makes  me  think  the  more  of  your 
amiable  self-sacrifice." 

'*  Indeed,  you  miscall  it.  Sir  Clayton,"  shfe 
said.  *'  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  heal 
and  read  about  the  great  and  clever  people  of| 
the  world ;  and  then,  you  know,  I  have  been 
used  to  a  very  quiet  life,  different  from  thi 
young  ladies  here,  who  have  always  beef 
accustomed  to  society  andgayety." 

Sir  Clayton  liked  this  candor  and  absence 
of  pretence. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,"  he  said,  **  I  hope 
you  will  often  come  to  my  room  and  have  a 
chat  with  me.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  something  to  amuse  you.  Come  and 
look  at  this  picture,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it,"  he  added,  crossing  the  room. 

Winifred  stood  for  some  moments  looking 
attentively  at  it. 

**  Do  you  recognize  tlic  subject?" 

<<2^ot  quite;  but  I  think  it  must  be  some- 
thing to  do  with  Charles  the  Second's  Court." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  picture  I  had  painted  to 
order,  —  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Charles's 
Court  dancing  the  Coranto.  Several  of  the 
figures  are  portraits  taken  from  miniatures  I 
have  in  my  possession." 

**  I  Bcaicely  know  why  it  is,"  Winifred 
remarked,  *^but  there  seems  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination about  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  People  may  have  been  wicked 
then ;  but  one  forgets  that,  and  only  remem- 
bers how  graceful  and  witty  and  handsome 
they  were." 

"  You  share  my  own  oinnion,"  observed  Sir 
Clayton,  reflectively.  "  I  always  had  a 
fancy  that  I  should  have  liked  to  live  in  the 
brilliant  times  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
'  Le  Grand  Monarque.'  If  tradition  speaks 
truly,  and  the  men  were  as  witty  and  the 
women  as  beautiful  as  it  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, Charles  must  have  had  a  glorious 
reign,  after  his  bitter  adversities  and  perilous 
wanderings.    I  do  not  wonder  at  all  London 
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going  m&d  with  joy  and  uproarious  license 
after  tlic  sad,  solemn  reign  of  the  sour-visaged 
Puritans.  The  only  part  of  Macaulay's 
wonderful  history  of  England  that  I  could  not 
enjoy  or  appreciate,  was  his  account  of  the 
reign  of  Charles.  I  dare  say  he  was  vicious, 
and  dissolute  and  weak ;  hut  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  convinced  of  his  shortcomings.  I  like  to 
think  of  liim  as  the  Merry  Monarch,  attract- 
ing all  to  him  by  his  kindly  grace,  —  the  most 
courteous  of  fine  gentlemen,  the  merriest  of 
wits,  the  most  genial  of  hosts,  and  the  lover 
and  encourager  of  all  mad  frolics.  I  picture 
him  to  myself  hurrying  along  the  Birdcage 
Walk,  with  tlio  well-known  step  that  his 
attendants  could  scarce  keep  up  with,  fol- 
lowed by  his  spaniels,  and  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  choice  spirits.  There  were  the 
gay,  high-bred  Buckhurst,  Lord  Dover,  the 
handsome,  witty  Rochester,  the  elegant 
Buckingham,  play-writing  Ethcrege,  and  the 
mad  rake  Kiligrew;  last,  not  least,  the 
handsome,  talented  St.  Evremond,  and  dc 
Grammont,  the  prince  of  courtiers." 

"  Were  St.  Evremond  anddc  Grammont  in 
England  then?"  asked  Winifred. 

**  Yes;  Louis  had  banished  them  both  from 
Paris,  and  I  sux>pose  they  thought  uo  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  worth  living  in,  and  so 
came  over  to  England,  where  they  formed  a 
charming  addition  to  the  English  court.  I 
doubt  If  they  had  cause  to  repent  their  ban- 
ishment." 

"  De  Grammont  married  an  English  woman, 
did  he  not.  Sir  Clayton?  " 

*^Ycs;  La  belle  Hamilton  she  was  called. 
I  have  a  picture  of  her  amongst  my  collec- 
tion of  miniatures.    Would  you  like  to  sec  it  ?  " 

**  Indeed  I  should!"  exclaimed  Winifred. 
•*I  have  often  heard  of  your  wonderful  cabi- 
net of  miniatures,  and  longed  to  see  them." 

*M  do  not  show  them  to  every  one,"  said 
Sir  Clayton,  rising  and  unlocking  a  massive 
ebony  cabinet,  **  but  you  shidl  be  one  of  the 
privileged  few.'*  He  placed  on  the  table  a 
large  velvet  case  of  miniature  jiortraits,  and 
pointed  to  one  in  the  left-lumd  corner. 

"  That  is  Belle  Hamilton,"  he  said. 

"She  has  a  very  mournful  look,"  said 
Winifred,  examining  the  beautiful  face  at- 
tentively. 

"  Poor  thing!"  Sir  Clayton  answered, 
*'bho  did  not  lead  the  happiest  life  in  the 
world,  with  her  diFsolute  French  husband. 
He  ncpleeted  her,  and  the  ladies  of  Louis* 
court  despised  and  disliked  her  for  a  prude. 
She  was  too  virtuous  for  their  tastes." 

**Who  is  this  lovely  creature  in  the  gold- 
colored  robe,  Sir  Clayton?" 


''  That  is  the  lovely  Hortense,  ducheas  da 
Mazarin,  who  was  once  called  the  mosi 
beautiful  woman  in  Europe." 

"  That  was  the  woman  whom  St.  Evremond 
loved  so  devotedly  all  his  life  ?  "  said  Wini- 
fred, interrogatively. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Clayton.  "  It  is  a  good 
thing,"  ho  added,  reflectively,  "that  all  these 
wits  and  beauties  preserve  their  youth  and 
freshness  in  our  memories.  We  lock  on 
these  charming  portraits  of  them,  and  fancy 
them  young  forever.  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  SL  Evremond  as  a  little  old  man  in  a  black 
coif,  with  a  hideous  wen  between  his  eye- 
brows, carrying  the  butter  from  his  own  dairy 
to  the  old  Duchess  de  Mazarin  in  St.  James's. 
I  like  to  remember  hitn  as  the  handsome, 
blue-eyed  young  Norman,  and  his  lovely 
Ilortense  as  the  wilful,  magnificent  young 
queen  of  hearts." 

"  That  is  what  I  do,"  said  Winifred,  hesitar 
ting  a  little.  "I  like  to  invest  my  favorites 
of  past  ages  with  every  charm  and  beauty,  and 
make  heroes  and  heroines  of  them.  Those 
times  must  have  been  very  fascinating;  but  I 
suppose  people  were  very  wicked  then." 

"  I  suppose  they  were,"  assented  Mr.  Cla^ 
ton.  **  I  dare  say  if  we  could  divest  the  times 
of  the  film  of  romance  that  years  have  thrown 
over  them,  and  see  them  in  their  true  light,  we 
should  be  db^gusted  by  their  coarseness  and 
depravity.  The  graceful  and  accomplished 
Buckingham  was  so  wicked  that  the  author  of 
*'  Hudibras  '  said  he  had  studied  the  whole  body 
of  vice.  He  was  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  a  spend- 
tlirift,  and  worse.  His  vices  and  extravagance 
reduced  him  to  starvation,  until  he  was  obliged  y 
to  sell  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures  to  or 
dealer  in  Antwerp.  You  know  the  abject 
misery  in  which  he  died.  I  think  he  felt  somfe 
remorse  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  not  least  for 
the  work  of  that  dark  winter's  morning,  when 
ho  killed  the  husband  who  fought  for  his  wife'd\ 
honor,  while  she,  Lord  Cardigan's  infamous 
daughter,  held  her  lover's  horse.  But  I  hate 
to  think  of  tliose  horrors,"  Sir  Clayton  went 
on;  *' I  would  rather  remember  him  as  the 
gallant,  daring  young  cavalier,  ri5»kiiig  his  lifo 
and  estates  for  the  loyal  love  of  the  unhappy^ 
first  Charles.  Kochester  was  a  sad  scape- 
grace; but  there  nmst  have  been  something? 
irresistible  in  the  sparkling  satire  that  spared 
no  one  —  not  even  the  Merry  Monarch  him- 
self. Equally  at  home  with  the  fine  court 
ladies  and  the  plump  city  matrons,  then 
amusing  himself  by  practising  on  the  super- 
stitions of  the  too  credulous  time  as  the 
assumed  quack  Bendo;  he  seemed  to  extra* 4 

fun  from  every  source."    ^  ^.  „  _ ,  „ 
'    uigmzed  by  ^oiv.'^^v  iv^ 
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And  licro  Mr.  Clay 'on  broke  off  suddenly, 
for  the  lunch  bell  rang. 

'*I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late!"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  at  bis  watch.  *'  I  am  afraid 
I  have  kept  you  a  long  time  talking.  Miss 
Eyre." 

**I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  morning," 
Winifred  returned  genuinely.  "The  time 
must  have  flown.  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
come  again,  some  day,  Sir  Clayton." 

**  As  3t\en  as  you  please,  my  dear." 

And  they  went  in  together  to  lunch. 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  morning. 
Miss  Eyre?"  asked  Mr.  Clayton,  taking  a 
chair  beside  her. 

"I  have  been  in  Sir  Clayton's  study,"  she 
answered. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  fearfully  bored 
then,"  he  remarked  in  a  low  tone.  "  My  cous- 
in is  a  terribly  prosy  old  fellow,  with  his  essays 
and  treatises  —  if  he  can  get  any  one  to  listen 
to  him." 

"  He  is  very  clever,  I  think,"  said  Winifred. 
"  I  have  been  most  interested  in  hearing  him 
talk.  lie  has  such  a  pleasant  way  of  telling 
one  things." 

**  Ah  !  l*ni  afraid  your  interest  will  not  hold 

tout  very  long,"  continued  Francis;    "if  ho 

/once  gets  hold  of  you  for  a  listener,  he  will 

j  weary  you  to  death.     He  is  perpetually  writ- 

I  ing  essays,  and  sending  them  to  the  magazines ; 

( but  tiiey   are    always    returned.     He  writes 

Unnumcni])le  letters  to  the  'Times,*  on  every 

Wbject,  which  are  frequently  unnoticed;  and 

dabbles  in  every  kind  of  literature.     He  wrote 

a  novel   once,  and  was  in   a  perfect  fever, 

imagining  what  the  *  Saturday  Review*  would 

say     about     it;     and     then,    after    all,    ho 

could  not  get  a  publisher  to  tiikc  it.     It  was 

'  too  dry  and  learned,  they  said,  and  there  was 

not  enough  incident  in  it.     I  have  heard  a 

very  good  story  about  his  writing  a  sermon 

some  year«  ago,  and  insisting  on  a  clergyman, 

/o  whom  he  had  presented  a  living,  preaching 

It.     The    parson    got    into    dreadful    trouble 

;about  it,  —  his  flock  were  perfectly  scandalized 

at  sundry  unorthodox  opinions   contained  in 

it,  and  a  deputation  waited   on   him  with   a 

severe  expostulation,     I  never  heard  the  end 

of  it,  but  I  know  poor  Sir  Clayton  has  never 

attempted  any  more  sermons." 

Winifred  did  not  smile ;  she  was  ill-pleased 
at  hearing  her  kind  host  spuken  slightingly  of, 
and  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation, 

**I  suppose  you  won't  tiy  your  hand  with 
the  ponies  again,  Miss  Eyre?  "  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, maliciously. 

"If  Lady  Grace  permits  me,  I  shall,*' 
Winifred  answered,  coloring. 
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'lora  Champion  was  becoming  very 
imTntsy,  and  not  without  reason.  She  had 
feared  it  from  the  first,  and  now  there  was  no 
possibility  of  doubting  that  Lord  Harold 
Erskine  was  transferring  his  allegiance  from 
her  to  her  cousin.  She  detested  Winifred, 
as  only  a  M'oman  can  hate  a  rival  who  sup- 
plants her.  A  stinging^innuendo,  a  pointed 
sarcasm,  at  times  betraf  ed  her  feelings,  but 
as  a  rule  she  had  too  much  tact  to  indulge  her 
angry  malice/SNow  and  then  came  an  oportu- 
nity  she  coukl  not  resist.  One  day  at  lunch. 
Lady  Grace  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  I  regret  so  much,"  she  said  to  Miss  Vane, 
"  that  we  have  lost  such  a  charming  neigh- 
bor as  Mr.  Hastings  promised  to  be.  His 
sudden  departure  is  a  complete  ijiystery  to 
every  one." 

"We  quite  thought  he  intended  to  live 
permanently  at  the  Court,"  answered  Miss 
Vane.  "  It  appears  he  made  the  most  com- 
plete arrangements  for  doing  so.  All  his 
horses  are  still  there,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  the  servants  being  dismissed.  A  friend 
of  his  is  staying  there  now,  playing  host  to 
a  party  of  gentlemen.  Evelyn  was  invited 
over  to  shoot  last  week.  What  reason  did 
he  assign  for  his  sudden  departure?'* 

"In  a  note  I  received  from  him  a  few  days 
before  lie  left,  he  said  he  could  not  as  yet 
accustom  himself  to  a  quiet  country  life,  and 
felt  a  longing  for  the  excitement  of  foreign 
travel.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  was  anything  more  than  an  excuse,  which 
he  thought  simple  enough  to  repel  further  ques- 
tioning. I  wish,"  Lady  Grace  continued, 
turning  to  Winifred,  "that  you  could  have 
met  the  gentleman  we  are  speaking  of,  you 
would  have  liked  him  so  much.  He  is  not 
only  singularly  handsome,  but  has  a  peculiar 
fascination  of  manner  that  renders  him  a 
general  favorite.  Perhaps  some  day  he  will 
return,  and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  him  to  you." 

Winifred  bent  down  her  head  in  silence. 
Miss  Champion  looked  up,  and  a  glance  of 
malicious  light  shot  from  her  cold  blue  eyes. 

"An  introduction  between  such  intimate 
friends  would  scarcely  be  necessary,"  she 
remarked  in  hei  clear  voice,  that  was  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  long  table  to  the  other. 
"  I  should  think  Miss  Eyre  and  Mr.  Hastings 
would  be  greatly  amused  at  such  a  formality, 
after  their  rambles  in  the  Hazell  woods." 

The  crimson  bloo< 
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antil  teais  of  mortification  stood  in  her  eyea. 
Poor  child!  she  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
used  to  tho  way  of  tlie  world,  to  parry 
such  cruel  shafts.  But  Lord  Harold  stood 
her  friend.  "That  was  a  devilish  nasty 
speech  I"  he  thought;  "just  like  a  spiteful 
woman." 

"  That  was  hardly  fair  of  you,  Miss  Cham- 
pion," he  said,  coolly,  "to  take  the  words  out 
of  your  cousin*s  mouth.  I  wish  Miss  Eyre 
could  have  heard  the  flattering  speech  Hast- 
ings made  about  her  once,  before  a  room  full 
of  young  ladies;  they  were  awfully  jealous  of 
it." 

One  vivid  glance  of  thanks  shot  from  un- 
der Winifred's  long  lashes;  Lord  Harold, 
seeing  it,  was  rewarded.  Miss  Champion 
noted  it  too,  and  was  bitterly  angered.  But 
she  smiled  sweetly  as  she  said :  — 

"Miss  Eyre  will  scarcely  thank  you  for 
your  hasty  championship.  Your  words 
almost  seem  to  accuse  me  of  betraying 
something  she  wished  to  conceal." 

And  laughing  still,  she  walked  to  the 
window,  bitterly  conscious  that  she  had  ruined 
her  last  chance  with  Lord  Harold.  He  crossed 
over  and  sat  down  by  Winifred,  and  began 
talking  in  a  low  voice  to  her.  Every  one  was 
beginning  to  notice  the  attention  paid  her,  and 
to  speculate  on  the  result.  Lady  Grace  was 
by  no  means  ill-pleased  at  the  transfer  of  his 
attentions.  Winifred  was  already  dear  to  her, 
and  ^liss  Champion,  as  we  know,  had  never 
been  a  favorite.  Perhaps  the  person  who  was 
least  r'onscious  of  the  admiration  she  inspired 
was  tho  ftirl  herself.  She  put  down  all  liis  at- 
tentions to  the'  score  of  a  well-bred  kindness, 
intended  —  like  his  aunt's  —  to  make  her  for- 
get the  difference  of  her  position  and  that  of 
the  other  guests.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and 
perhaj>s  had  she  also  been  possessed  of  a  little 
more  worldly  wisdom,  she  would  have  evinced 
less  pleasure  in  his  society  and  conversation. 
In  her  simplicity  she  was  as  far  from  imagin- 
ing Lord  Harold  would  dream  of  proposing  to 
her  as  that  she  would  receive  an  offer  from  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal.  In  truth.  Lord  Har- 
old was  very  much  fascinated  by  her.  He 
liked  her  freshness  and  simplicity;  it  was  a 
change  from  tho  artificial  candor  and  wary 
innocence  he  was  accustomed  Jo  meet  with 
amongst  the  women  of  his  own  set.  The  dif- 
ference between  her  and  them  was  this,  —  slie 
said  wlint  she  thought;  they  affected  to  say 
what  they  thought.  And  was  she  not  as  ac- 
complished AS  they  were?  —  had  she  not  the 
sweetest  voice  in  the  world,  and  did  fa  he  not 
speak  French  to  j)erfection?  And  then  those 
sweet  brown  eyes,  so  candid  and  changeful. 


To  win  their  loving  regard  seemed  to  him  a 
happiness  worth  almost  any  sacrifice. 

Love-affairs  were  rife  at  Endon  Vale  just 
now.  Colonel  d*Aguilar  and  Mr.  Clayton  were 
getting  to  care  more  for  F6e  Alton  every  day, 
in  their  separate  ways ;  but  then  the  wide  gulf 
of  separation  that  lay  between  those  ways,  — 
one  a  chivalrous,  tender,  half-coropaBsionate 
devotion;  the  other  a  cold,  base,  self-seeking 
passion;  and  yet  both  were  classed  together 
under  the  divine  name  of  love.  F6e  might 
pique,  and  wound,  and  snub  Colonel  d*AguilAr 
as  she  listed,  his  feeling  for  her  never  changed ; 
but  a  trifling  slight,  a  coquettish  assumption 
of  disdain,  would  almost  turn  ^rancisCiay- 
ton's  passion  to  hatred. 

He  was  one  of  those  cowardly,  evil-mindecn 
men  who  love  to  think  and  speak  ill  of  thej 
weaker  sex — to  impute  degrading  motives  to' 
even  innocent  girls,  and  give  false  coloring  to  i 


the  simplicity  of  ignorance.    It  was  a  favorite  i 
pastime  of  his  to  scandalize  a  wOman,  how- 
ever pure  she  might  be,  as  he  sat  indolently 
reclining  in  an  arm-chair  puffing  leisurely  at  a  j 
Spanish  cigarette,  and  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  men. 

Sir  Clayton  had  wished  the  smokers  good- 
nigl)t,  and  his  nephew  had  betaken  himself  to 
liis  favorite  recreation.  Colonel  d*Aguilar 
was  listening  with  contemptuous  disgust,  Lord 
Harold's  eyebrows  were  slightly  elevated,  a 
glow  of  anger  flushed  on  Evelyn  Vane's  fore- 
head, and  the  other  men  were  highly  edified 
jind  amused.  Mr.  Clayton  had  just  cnun 
ciated  the  most  sweeping  argument  on  honoi 
and  virtue  as  connected  with  women ;  and  Mr. 
Vane,  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  broke  in 
suddenly :  — 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  you  have  safcTN 
Any  man  who  is  possessed  of  a  true  sense  of  ' 
honor  and  manliness  wiil  always  believe  in 
the  virtue  and  purity  of  women,  and  uphold 
it.     I  think  the  habit  men  get  into  of  speaking 
lightly  of  them  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned.    It  is  easy  enough  to  blast  a  fair 
fame  by  an  innuendo  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
d»»rs,  bi.t  a  world  of  argument  will  fail  to 
reinstate  it  in  the  world's  eyes  when  scan- 
dal has  been  breathed  upon  it.     Thousands 
of  men  anmse  themselves  by  traducing  their 
neighbors'  wives  and  sisters,  whose  rage  would 
be  ungovernable  did  they  but  suspect  their  > 
own  women  were  in  turn  exposed   to  likei 
criticisBi." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
Mr.  Clayton  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar- 
ette, and  crossed  his  legs.  He  leant  back  in 
his  chair  with  an  unpleasant  sraHe,  and  said 

slowly :  — 
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"  There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  men  have 
a  profound  belief  in  the  virtue  of  their  own 
immediate  female  relatives.     With  regard  to 
our  mothers,  we  are  in  general  not  ablo  to 
form  an  opinion  of  them  until  they  have  out- 
grown the  age  when  women  are  attractive ;  for 
Bisters  —  thank  God  I  never  had  any !  —  I  pre- 
sume they  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  other 
girls,  only  they  have  the  art  to  conceal  it  from 
[parents  and  brothers;  and  as  for  wives,"  — 
!  Mr.  Clayton  paused  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
j  tinned,  with  a  significant  smile,  —  **I  should 
f  advise    a    man    never    to  give  his  wife  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  deceiving  him,   and 
I  then  to  trust  her  implicitly.     If  I  ever  should 
\  be  fool  enough  to  trust  my  honor  to  a  woman 
T—  and  men  are  sometimes  tempted  at  last  to 
tlo  what  they  have  forsworn  all  their  lives  —  I 
(don't  fancy  she  will  give  me  much  uneasiness. 
The  great  secret  I  believe  is  to  keep  all  her 
former  lovers  away,  and  let  her  know  she  is 
',  well  watched.     What  is  your  opinion.  Colonel 
•.d'Aguilar?" 

Ivors  d'Aguilar  perfectly  understood  why 
lie  Was  appealed  to,  but  Francis  Clayton's 
words  did  not  anger  him;  he  held  the  man 
in  too  great  contempt.  So  he  replied  very 
quietly :  — 

I  ''I  think  when  a  man  is  conscious  of  being 
!  deficient  in  every  quality  that  can  attract  or 
'  retain  the  love  of  a  woman,  the*  method  you 
'  recommend  of  winning  her  outward  fidelity  is 
likely  to  be  successful.  In  every  other  case 
\  I  should  consider  it  damnably  mean !  " 

Mr.   Clayton    had    certainly  met  with  his 
match  for  once.     He  had  intended  an  insult 
he  thought  unanswerable,  and  it  had  recoiled 
on  himself. 
Lord  Harold  laughed. 

"Right,  d'Aguilar;  it  always  augurs  badly 
when  men  are  suspicious  of  their  wives.  Of 
course  we  cannot  expect  all  women  to  be  per- 
fect, when  the  other  sex  is  teeming  wiih  black - 
'  guards ;  but  my  notion  is  this  :  muke  a  woman 
'  love  you,  be  tender  and  generous  with  her, 
show  her  you  have  implicit  faith  in  her,  and 
ttlien  trust  her  with  all  your  heart." 

*•  Charming  illustration  of  the  old  proverb, 
*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,'  etc' !  **  sneered 
Francis  Clayton. 

*  *  By  Jove,  Clayton ! "  laughed  Lord  Harold, 
mockingly,  "I  compliment  you  on  your  hu- 
miliiy.  I  have  a  great  deal  too  good  an 
opinion  of  myself  to  fancy  my  wife  would 
want  so  much  looking  after.  You  seem  to 
think  yours  would  be  only  too  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  get  away  from  you." 
"  Talking  of  that,"  intprposed  Captain  Cul- 


loden,  "I  suppose  you've  heard  the  story  of 
pretty  Adelaide  Irving,  who  married  that  beast 
Danvers  ?  " 

**Do  you  mean  that  pretty  little  creature 
Lane  was  so  fond  of?  "  asked  Mr.  Vane. 

"Yes;  he  was  engaged  to  her,  you  know, 
when  he  went  out  to  India;  and  she  would 
have  been  true  to  liira,  poor  little  soul,  if  they 
hadn't  worried  her  heart  out  to  give  him  up,\ 
because  ho  was  poor.      Then  Danvers  pro-  | 
posed   to  her,  —  a  cold,  sordid,  bad-hearted  / 
fellow  as  ever  God's  sun  shone  upon.     Well,  / 
she  accepted  him,  and  when  Lane  came  home  be 
found  her  married  to  Danvers,  and  wretched. 
Poor  fellow  I  he  had  come  back  in  such  exultant 
haste  to  marry  her,  for  las  aunt  had  died  unex- 
pectedly, and  left  him  three  thousand  a  year. 
It  was  like  the  story  of  *  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  only 
the  diflTerence  was  they  hadn't  the  strength  of 
mind  '  to  take  but  one  kiss  and  tear  themselves 
away.'    They  went  on  meeting  and  mectmg,! 
until  they  were  more  deeply  in  love  than  ever;  \ 
and  then  he  persuaded  her  to  go  off  with  him,  1 
thinking  Danvers  would  get  a  divorce,  and  I 
they  could  be  married.    But  Danvers  didn't'' 
do  anything  of  the  kind.     Her  parents  begged 
him  on  their  knees  to  let  the  marriage  be  an- 
nulled, and  take  away  some  of  the  disgrace  by 
letting  Lane  marry  her;  but  he  laughed  in 
their  faces.      *  No,*  ho  said,  *  I  want  my  re-^ 
vengel'    And  I  hear  Lane  is  away  on  the 
Continent,  broken-hearted,  because  she  won't  i 
live  with  him;  and  she's  somewhere  in  the' 
country,  dying  of  consumption." 

**And  sen'cd  them  right  I"  hissed  Francis 
ClaytoD;  *'  Danvers  was  a  sensible  man." 

**  Any  one  would  think  you  had  been  jilted 
yourself,  Clayton,"  said  Lord  Harold,  '*  you  are 
so  bitter  against  women  and  their  first  loves." 

"No,  thank  Heaven!"  returned  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, with  a  sneer;  *'I  have  been  too  wise  in 
my  generation  for  that.  I  never  gave  a 
woman  a  chance  of  jilting  me,  because  I 
never  proposed  to  one.  I've  never  felt  the 
want  of  a  wife.  Beauty  when  unadorned  (by 
the  golden  circlet)  is  adorned  the  most  in  my 
eyes.  If  I  do  take  it  into  ray  head  to  share 
my  name  and  possessions  with  any  fair 
damsel,  I  haven't  much  apprehension  of  being 
refused  —  few  women  would  be  mad  (or  let 
us  call  it  disinterested)  enough  to  decline  a 
man  who  has  thirty  thousand  a  year  in  land." 
And  with  a  malicious,  defiant  glance  ac 
Colonel  d'Aguilar,  Mr.  Clayton  threw  the 
remains  of  his  cigarette  into  the  grate. 

While  this   conversation  was  going  on  in 
the  smoking-room,  another  was  taking  place 
upstairs.      Miss    Alton    had    dismissed   her 
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maid,  and  betaken  herself  to  brush  her  pretlj 
hair  in  Winifred's  room,  for  whom  she  ha<i 
conceited  a  violent  fancy. 

^*  I'm  sure  you're  not  tired ! "  she  cxclaimcdi 
as  she  was  admitted,  Ji  answer  lo  her  sum- 
mons; '*and  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with 
you.*' 

**No,  I  am  not  tired  at  all,"  Winifred  an- 
swered; "and  I  think  there's  no  time  for 
talking  like  this,  when  one  has  a  sort  of  guilty 
feeling  that  one  ought  to  be  in  bed.** 

**  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  F6e,  laughing,  and 
throwing  herself  into  a  deep,  chintz-covered 
easy- chair,  **  let's  be  prepared  to  do  without 
our  beauty  sleep  for  once,  and  begin.  I  am 
going  to  call  you  Winifred,  and  you  must  call 
me  F6e  —  no  one  ever  thinks  of  saying 
Marion.  Not  that  I  approve  of  people  calling 
each  other  by  their  Christian  name  as  a  rule," 
rattled  on  the  little  fairy,  "  because  it  leads 
to  familiarity,  and  familiarity,  we  are  wisely 
told,  breeds  contempt.  It's  the  greatest 
mistake  to  be  too  intimate  —  people  are  sure 
to  quarrel ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  shall ;  so,  if 
you  do  not  mind,  let  it  be  Winifred  and 
r6e." 

In  which  arrangement  Miss  Eyre  concurred  \ 
heartily. 

"And  now  I  want  to  confide  in  you,"  con- 
tinued F6e,  "  because  I  am  the  most  miserable 
creature  in  the  world,  and  I  want  advice,  and 
I  know  you  are  good  and  sensible.  Don't  be 
ofTundcd,"  she  went  on,  in  her  quick,  droll 
way,  "I  don't  mean  anything  disparaging  by 
saying  you  are  sensible.  1  know  it's  generally 
considered  an  odious  trait  in  young  people  to 
be  sensible;  bnt  you  couldn't  be  anything 
that  was  not  nice,  because  you  are  so  pretty 
and  clever." 

"  And  now,  what  am  I  to  bring  my  odious 
trait  to  bear  on?  "  laughed  Winifred. 

•I  want  to  talk  to  you  ab<>:.r  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  and  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Miss  Alton, 
more  gravely.  "Which  do  you  like  the 
most?" 

"  You  cannot  ask  me  such  a  question 
seriou.slyl"  exclaimed  Winifred.  "At  all 
events,  you  cannot  have  any  doubt  as  to  my 
ansWer." 

" Then  you  don't  like  Mr.  Clayton?  " 

"Indeed  I  do  not,"  replied  Winifred,  ear- 
nestly.     "I    think  he  is  a  man    without  a 

single "  and  then  she  paused   abruptly, 

remembering  that  the  expression  of  her  real 
feelings  might  be  unwelcome  to  her  inter- 
locutor. 

"Well,  why  do  you  stop?  A  single 
wliat?*^ 


"  I  would  rather  not  say  —  I  wu  going  to 
speak  too  hastily.  My  conclusions  may  be 
too  abrupt;  and  in  all  probability  they  are 
ones  you  would  not  share." 

"  Now,  Winifred,  that  is  not  fair.  I  want 
your  real,  candid  opinion  without  ceremony : 
and  if  you  mean  to  be  my  mentor,  as  I  want 
you,  we  must  have  no  disguise.  Tou  mean 
Mr.  Clayton  is  not  a  nuui  to  make  a  woman 
happy?" 

"Not* only  that,  but  a  man  calculated  to 
make  a  woman  very  unhappy.     I  cannot  pre-  , 
tend  to  set  myself  up  for  a  judge  of  character, 
but  he  seems  to  me  a  man  without  a  generous  , 
impulse,  —  one  who  would  never  forgive  an/ 
injury,  or  forejxo  an  opportunity  of  revenge.y 

'*  I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  upon  him," 
said  Miss  Alton;  "perhaps  you  have  some 
reason  for  disliking  him  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  returned  Winifred,  hastily; 
"he  has  always  treated  me  with  politeness. 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  in  any 
way,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned." 

"  Then  what  is  it  makes  you  think  so  badly 
of  him?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you ;  it  is  a  je  ne  sais 
quol  of  manner  that  makes  one  instinctively 
shrink  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  a 
cynical  disbelief  in  good,  a  sneering  mistrust 
of  kind  actions,  that  never  goes  with  a  good 
or  benevolent  nature.  *  Self-interest,'  he 
says,  *  is  the  axis  upon  which  human  nature 
turns.'  I  would  rather  die  ten  thousand 
times  over  than  come  to  suspect  every 
thought  and  action  of  the  people  I  lived 
with." 

"  But  self-interest  docs  guide  one  very  much 
in  the  world,"  said  F6e,  seriously.  "  See  here, 
Winifred,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  For  once 
I  will  speak  the  truth,  although  it  is  against 
prudence,  and  I  may  regret  it  afterwards./l 
know  what  you  say  of  "Francis  Clayton  to  ofe 
true ;  I  despise  liim  in  uiy  heart.  I  have  not 
a  shadow  of  hope  that  I  shall  ever  approach  to 
a  feeling  of  love  for  him.  They  say  love  is 
grounded  on  esteem ;  if  it  be  so,  then  I  ought  . 
to  hate  him,  because  there  is  not  a  single  trait 
in  his  character  that  could  win  my  respecU 
He  is  malicious —  ho  is  cruel—  he  is  revenge- 
ful. God  help  any  poor  wretch  at  his  mercy 
or  in  his  power  I  And  /ct,  knowing  all  this, 
it  will  not  hinder  me  from  selling  myself  to  him 
if  he  cares  to  buy  me.  I  tliink  he  will.  I 
think  if  it  were  only  to  triumph  over  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  he  wouid  marry  me.  Winifred,  do 
you  know  I  loveth.it  man  with  all  my  heart,  — 
with  all  the  love  of  which  a  poor,  vaui,  frivo- 
lou:  nature  like  mine  is  capable;  and  yet  I 
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cannot  sacrifice  society  and  fashion  for  his 
sake.  I  wonder  why  all  the  men  who  are 
worth  loving  are  poor  r^ 

**  You  would  give  uiTsuch  a  man  as  Colonel 
d'Aguilar,  and  take  Mr.  Clayton  for  the  sake 
of  his  money?" 

F6e  nodded  her  head. 

"  Yes,  so  would  you  if  you  had  led  ray  life, 
and  heen  brought  up  as  I  have  been.  What 
can  I  do?"  and  she  stamped  her  foot  impa- 
tiently; '*I  have  no  money;  my  aunt  has 
none  to  give  me.  Colonel  d'Aguilar  has  only 
a  pittance  barely  sufficient  for  himself.  Riches, 
ihey  say,  cannot  give  love  or  happiness ;  but 
poverty  can  take  away  one  and  destroy  the 
other.     I  have  no  otlier  alternative." 

'*  But  surely,  though  you  cannot  marry  the 
man  you  love,  you  are  not  compelled  to  take 
onejwu  dislike  and  despise?  " 

<^ou  do  not  understand,"  ai^  F6e  shook 
her  pretty  head  impatiently;  *ijpomen  must 
marry  —  it  is  their  vocation]  and  if  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  luxury,  and  are  ambitious, 
they  must  marry  a  man  who  can  satisfy  tlieir 
requirements.  Fancy  refusing  a  man  with 
thirty  thousand  a  year !  —  a  lunatic  asylum 
would  be  the  only  place  for  a  woman  capable 
of  such  folly.  YoQ  haTe  led  a  sweet,  innocent 
country  life,  ma  htlUy  and  are  no  doubt  insen- 
sible to  the  attractions  of  fine  houses,  and 
carriages,  and  jeweKs  and  opera-boxes.  So 
much  the  better  for  you.  But  wo  poor  moths, 
who  have  once  been  dazzled  by  the  light,  can- 
not tear  ourselves  away  from  its  glitter.  My 
blood  curdles  at  the  bare  thought  of  taking 
Francis  Clayton  for  better,  for  worse;  there 
is  something  in  liis  cold,  cruel  light  eyes  that 
makes  me  afraid  when  I  look  at  him ;  and  yet, 
I  tell  you,  if  he  asks  me  to  be  his  wife,  I  shall 
accqpt  him  gratefully,  and  triumph  in  my  suc- 
ccssX 

T*here  was  something  in  all  this  Winifred 
could  not  understand ;  she  heard  the  bitter  in- 
flexion of  Miss  Alton's  Toice,  and  saw  the 
bright  drops  of  impatient  scorn  gathering  in 
lier  gray  eyes,  and  she  could  have  cried  for 
sympathy.  If  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  to  move  in  grand  society,  demanded  such 
a  sacrifice  as  this,  she  would  rather  a  thousand 
1  imes  remain  in  her  own  position.  And  then  she 
tiiought  of  the  time  when  she  had  been  forced 
to  contemplate  the  idea  of  marriage  with  Mr. 
Fcnner,  and  the  shuddering  loathing  the 
thought  had  caused  her,  and  she  fult  even 
more  sorry  for  her  new  friend. 

**  Dear  Miss  Alton,"  she  said,  —  "  dear  F6e, 
If  you  will  have  it  so,  —I  beg  of  you  with  all  my 
ho:irt  to  think  well  before  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  a  man  like  this  Mr.  Clayton. 


Think  what  »  must  be  to  spend  all  the  best 
part  of  your  life  with  a  man  you  cannot  lore 
—  a  man  you  might  perhaps  get  to  hate ! " 

F4e  laughed  a  little  unnatural  laugh,  and 
put  her  fingers  to  her  ears. 

*'  Hush ! "  she  said ;  ''  do  not  talk  in  that  way. 
I  know  all  you  can  say.  After  all,  who  knows  ? 
Mr.  Clayton  may  never  do  me  the  honor  to 
propose  to  me,  and  then  how  foolish  I  shall 
look!  Good-night,  c/i^rt>  — kiss  me  once 
more.  Good-night."  And  the  little  fairy 
tripped  off  to  her  own  room 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


The  September^reather  was  bright  and  ftil 
of  sunshine,  andQhe  young  guests  at  Endor 
Vale  made  the  most  of  it.  They  played  cro- 
quet all  the  morning,  rode  all  the  afternoon, 
and  danced  all  the  evening  on  those  days  when 
the  gentleman  were  not  shooting;  and  some- 
how or  other  those  days  were  rery  frequent, 
although  the  sport  was  unexceptionable. 
Francis  Clayton  and  Miss  Eyre  were  the  only 
members  of  the  party  who  did  not  join  in  the 
alYernoon's  amusement,  —  the  former  was  no 
horseman,  and  disliked  riding,  and  Winifred 
had  no  habit.  The  rest  were  all  accomplished 
equestrians.]  Miss  Champion  and  her  brother 
had  brought  their  own  horses,  so  had  Mr.  and 
Miss  Vane,  Miss  Alton,  and  Lord  Harold  Ers- 
kine ;  the  others  were  mounted  by  their  host. 
Winifred  had  often  felt  a  pang  of  chagrin  as 
she  watched  the  gay  cavahfade  down  the  park 
avenue,  —  not  envy,  or  any  bitter  feeling,  only 
a  longing  to  be  one  of  them.  But  she  always 
accompanied  Lady  Grace  in  her  drives  with  a 
pleased  alacrity,  that  the  elderly  lady  noticed 
and  approved ;  and  being  full  of  kind  thought- 
fulness  for  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  others, 
she  had  secretly  sent  instructions  to  the  dress- 
maker to  give  Winifred's  exact  measure  to  the 
tailor,  and  to  have  a  dark  blue  habit  sent  down 
without  delay. 

One  morning  Winifred  found  in  her  room  a 
brown-paper  parcel  directed  to  her,  which,  on 
opening,  proved  to  be  a  riding-habit.  A  paper 
in  Lady  Grace's  handwriting  was  pinned  to 
it,  on  which  "With  my  kind  love"  was  wri'*- 
ten.  Without  a  moment's  delay  Winifred  r^n 
to  seek  her  generous  hostess,  and  after  some 
little  search  found  her  in  the  conservatory, 
picking  the  dead  leaves  off  the  plants,  m\aU 
her  nephew  dutifully  held  the  basket. 

"O  Lady  Grace!"  she  exclaimed,  "how 
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can  I  thank  you  for  snch  a  handsome  pres- 
ent?" 

**Doe8  it  fit  jrou,  my  dear?"  her  ladyship 
asked,  with  a  pleased  smile. 

*'  I  did  not  wait  to  try  it  on;  but  it  is  sure 
to  fit." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sanguine,  my  dear.  You 
had  better  put  it  to  the  proof,  and  then  come 
down  for  our  approTal." 

Winifred,  no  ways  loth,  ran  off  again,  and 
presently  reappeared,  looking  the  most  charm- 
ing figure,  in  a  perfectly-fitting  dark-blue 
habit.  Lord  Harold  looked  at  her  in  un- 
feigned admiration, /^and  Winifred,  feeling 
rather  shy  in  her  Amazon  costume,  blushed 
vividly.  ) 

**N^  turn  round,"  Lady  Grace  said,  to 
give  her  time  to  recover  herself.  **I  think 
it  is  quite  a  success.  And  now,  my  dear, 
that  you  are  properly  equipped,  we  must  have 
you  mounted,  and  no  doubt  a  few  lessons 
from  Mason,  my  old  groom,  will  make  an 
accomplished  horse-woman  of  you." 

Winifred  hardly  knew  how  to  express  her 
delight.  She  was  commencing  a  very  pretty 
little  speech  when  Lord  Harold  broke  in :  — 

"*  Aunt,  servants  never  know  anything  about 
teacbing  ladies  to  ride;  won't  you  let  me  un- 
dertako  Miss  Eyre's  tuition?" 

**0  my  dear  Harold,  I  should  be  fright- 
ened to  death  to  trust  her  with  you,  if 
you  were  on  La  Fiertfi.  I  am  sure  you  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  her  tolerably  quiet,  with- 
out undertaking  a  pupil." 

"  Of  course,  aunt,  I  should  not  ride  La  Fi- 
ert6  if  I  wont  with  Miss  Eyre." 

"Not  ride  La  Fiert6,  Harold!  Why,  J 
thought  nothing  would  induce  you  to  mount 
any  other  hack." 

"  I  shall  ask  Sir  Clayton  iolend  me  Saladin, 
and  I  suppose  Miss  Eyre  will  ride  your  old 
favorite,  Lance.  You  shall  see,  aunt,  if  my 
pupil  won't  do  me  credit." 

Lady  Grace  made  no  objection.  She  was 
perfcc'ily  well  aware  to  what  such  an  arrange- 
ment tended,  and  she  was  too  fond  of  her 
nephew  to  encourage  an  attachment  that  she 
did  not  believe  would  be  for  his  happiness. 
She  was  a  keen  observer  of  character,  and  had 
narrowly  watched  her  young  guest  with  a  view 
of  forming  a  reliable  judgment  of  her  temper 
and  disposition.  True  she  had  received  the 
highest  testimony  of  Winifred's  amiable  quali- 
ties from  Madame  de  Montolieu,  in  whose 
opinion  she  had  great  confidence,  and  she  was 
very  favorably  disposed  towardsthe  child  of  her 
dead  friend ;  but  she  would  observe  every  in- 
dication keenly  before  pronouncing  too  hastily. 

And  so,  without  Winifred  being  in  the  least 


aware  of  it,  Lady  Grace  watched  her  contin 
ually,  and  took  note  of  all  her  varying 
expressions,  and  words,  and  looks.  And 
with  the  kindly  intuition  of  a  tender,  unselfish 
woman,  she  recognized  all  the  endearing, 
lovable  qualities  throbbing  in  the  fresh 
young  heart,  and  passed  tenderly  over  fail- 
ings which  she  knew  so  well  to  be  incident  to 
the  pride,  and  thoughtlessness,  and  egotism 
of  youth. 

"She  is  not  perfect,"  Lady  Grace  said  to 
herself,  "but  outward  perfection^  is  not  the 
symbol  of  true  womanhood.  i*erfection  is 
cold,  and  gives  one  a  sense  of'unrest :  but  a 
nature  capable  of  deep,  strong  feeling,  though 
it  may  have  its  passionate  outbursts  and 
fitful  depressions,  will  inspire  us  with  a  trust 
and  confidence  that  no  doubts  can  shake." 
And  from  her  short  experience  of  Winifred 
she  was  content  to  let  matters  take  their 
chance.  If  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
well  and  good;  Harold  was  straightforward 
and  kind-hearted,  and  Winifred,  —  ah,  Wini- 
fred would  be  a  wife  for  a  man  to  be  proud 
of,  altlK)ugh  she  was  only  a  fanner's 
daughterX 

It  was  arranged  that  the  first  lesson  should 
be  pven  that  same  afternoon. 

"Aunt,"  said  Harold,  privately,  "I  want 
you  to  arrange  that  wo  shall  not  go  with  the 
rest  of  the  party." 

Lady  Grace  shook  her  head. 

"I  cannot  think  of  allowing  you  to  go 
alone,  Harold,  — it  would  be  too  pointed." 

"But  aunt,  you  don't  understand.  It  is 
on  Miss  Eyre's  account.  I  dare  say  she  may 
acquit  herself  very  well,  but  if  she  should  be 
a  little  awkward  at  first,  I  should  not  like  to 
see  Miss  Champion  and  Miss  Vane  sneering 
at  her.*' 

Unusually  thoughtflil  for  Harold,  Lady 
Grace  reflected,  but  she  did  not  say  so. 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  "I  will  speak  to  Miss  Alton, — she 
is  very  amiable  and  fond  of  Winifred  too.  I 
shall  propose  that  the  rest  of  the  party  start 
first.  F6e,  I  know,  will  not  mind  staying 
behind,  and  then  you  three  can  mount  quietly 
and  go  off  in  a  different  direction." 

"The  very  thing,  aunt, —thank  you.  I 
like  that  little  Miss  Alton,  she  is  so  pretty 
and  good-tempered.  I  hope  to  Heaven  she  is 
not  going  to  have  that  sulky  beast,  Clayton ; " 
and  off  went  his  lordship  to  the  stables  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  ride. 

"  Well,"  remarked  his  groom,  to  a  select 
circle  of  listeners,  as  soon  as  his  master's  back 
was  turned,  "  blow  me  if  I  know  what's  come 
to  my  lord.  If  he  hasn't  been  and  hurder'd 
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me  to  put  his  saddle  on  Sa^ljdin  this  after- 
noon»  as  I'ye  heard  him  say,  many^s  the  time, 
was  a  hamblin'  old  brute,  and  only  fit  for  a 
circus." 

Which  insulting  remark  Mason,  the  head 
g^om,  happening  to  overhear,  was  exceed- 
ingly wroth,  and  said  with  temper :  — 

"When  people  wants  to  borrer  an  oss  it 
*ad  be  as  well  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their 
heads.  Otherwiz  they  mayn't  'appen  to  get 
what  they  wants.  Sally din*8  got  better  blood 
in  him,  I'll  go  bail,  than  your  prancing,  gib- 
berish-named marc,  but  you  young  cock-a- 
hoops  don't  know  a  good  oss  when  you  sees 
one.  If  you'd  take  a  little  of  the  hexpercncc 
of  others  instead  o'  settin*  up  yourselves  to 
know  so  much,  you  might  get  somcthin'  into 
yer  thick  heads,  as  is  nothin'  but  a  mass  o' 
hignorant  conceit."  And  the  old  fellow 
limped  wrathfuUy  away,  while  the  London 
groom  mimicked  him  to  the  life,  to  the  delight 
of  his  admiring  aud>ence. 

Four  oYlock  arrived,  and  the  first  detach- 
ment prepared  to  rtart. 

Miss  Champion  made  as  many  delays  as 
possible ;  she  wanted  to  see  her  cousin  mount ; 
of  course  she  would  make  a  mess  of  that,  — 
beginners  always  did;  and  it  would  be  de- 
lightlul  to  see  her  looking  foolish,  nnd  Lord 
Harold  annoyed.  But  Miss  Champion  might 
delay  as  long  as  she  pleased,  that  gratification 
was  not  in  Etore  for  her.  Lord  Harold  had 
given  most  particular  orders  that  their  horses 
should  not  be  brought  round  until  the  first 
party  had  started.  At  last  they  were  off*,  and 
Winifred,  trembling,  nervous  and  impatient, 
prepared  to  mount. 

**  Now,  d'Aguilar,"  cried  Lord  Harold,  "  put 
Miss  Alton  up,  and  you  two  ride  down  to  the 
gates;  we  shall  join  you  directly." 

Miss  Alton  sprang  like  a  bird  on  to  her 
fretting,  beautiftil  little  chestnut  mare, 
Cheveux  Dor^s,  and  in  a  moment  was  cur- 
vetting down  the  avenue,  followed  by  Colonel 
d'Aguilar,  who,  by  some  singular  coincidence, 
had  not  been  able  to  be  found  when  the  first 
party  went  off. 

"  Now,  Miss  Eyre,  for  the  first  lesson. 
Your  foot,  if  you  please." 

Until  now,  Winifred's  only  experience  of 
mounting  had  been  standing  on  a  horse-block, 
and  scrambling  to  her  seat  as  best  she  could, 
or  being  lifted  up  by  the  strong  arms  of  a 
farm*  servant. 

"  Your  right  hand  on  the  pummel,  your  left 
foot  in  my  hand,  —  so." 

The  first  attempt  was, — well,  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

**  I'm  afraid  I'm  verjr  stupid,"  sne  said. 


*'  Now,"  said  Lord  Harold,  *'*  I  mean  to  take 
you  down  again,  and  put  you  up  until  I  am 
satisfied." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Nine  times 
he  took  her  down,  until  the  quiet,  good- 
tempered  old  bay  horse  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  irritable;  and  the  tentli  Lord  Harold 
declardd  himself  quite  satisfied.  Then  he 
gathered  up  the  reins,  put  her  fingers  properly 
between  them,  and  mounted  Saladin. 

**  I  see  yon  know  how  to  sit,"  he  remarked, 
as  they  went  at  a  slow  pace  down  the  avenue, 
after  thpir  companions,  who  were  waiting  at 
the  gate.  *'  And  now  for  a  canter,"  Lord 
Harold  said,  when  they  came  to  the  open 
road. 

How  thoroughly  Winifred  eiyoyed  her  ride! 
The  quick  motion,  the  fresh  air  blowing  in 
her  face,  and  the  feeling  of  security  and  pro- 
tection, made  her  forget  everything  bat  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hour.  She  gave  the  rein  to 
her  naturally  high  f-pirits,  and  was  so  gay  and 
brilliiint  that  Lord  Harold  felt  himself  more 
deeply  enamored  than  ever. 

"  Women  are  always  nicer  on  horseback," 
he  tliought;  '*but  I  didn't  know  Miss  Eyre 
could  be  improved." 

Miss  Alton,  faithful  to  Lady  Grace's  charge, 
kept  close  behind  them  on  Cheveux  Dor6s, 
who  was  by  no  means  pleased  by  the  sober- 
ness of  the  pace.  She  did  not  understand  it ; 
her  mistre.^s  had  always  given  her  the  rein, 
and  let  her  take  her  flying  gallop  across  the 
soft  turf. 

"Not  to-day,  my  pet,  not  to-day,"  cried  the 
little  fairy  to  her  chafing,  impatient  steed; 
**  we  are  playing  propriety,  are  we  not.  Colonel 
d'Aguilar?" 

Her  companion  turned  to  her  smiling ;  but 
there  was  more  sadness  than  mirth  in  his 
smile. 

"Do  you  know.  Colonel  d'Aguilar,"  said 
F6e,  lightly,  **  that  you  are  not  half  so  amus- 
ing as  you  used  to  be?  Is  it  your  pleasure  to 
assume  this  Alentor-Iike  gravity,  or  have  yo« 
some  secret  sorrow  ?  " 

The  same  smile,  a  shade  sadder,  crossed  her 
companion's  brow. 

'^Supposing  your  last  surmise  be  correct?  " 
<iM  do  not  believe  in  men's  sorrows/*  an* 
swered  Miss  Alton,  with  a  quick,  light  laugh, 
that  was  not  altogether  genuine.  "They  are 
independent,  — their  own  roasters.  They  can 
choose  their  lives,  and  carve  out  their  own 
paths.  If  they  have  trouble,  they  have  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  to  make  them  forget 
it.  Those  who  lead  an  active  life  cannot  be 
sorrowful;  it  is  only  women  who  sitwith  idle 
hands,  broodipg  over  fancied  troubles^  t 
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''One  may  ha7c  vicarious  troubles,  Miss 
Alton.  It  IS  possible  for  a  man  to  be  sony  for 
some  one  Iio  cares  for." 

"Aro  people  sorry  for  each  other  nowa- 
days ? ''  said  Miss  Alton,  in  a  Toice  not  quite 
her  own.  "  I  thought  'Every  one  for  himself 
was  tlio  world's  motto." 

**  Why,  Miss  Alton,  what  cynical  sprite  pos- 
sesses you?  H.ive  you,  too,  begun  to  dis- 
believe in  your  fellow-creatures?" 

"No,  not  I,"  laughed  F6e.  "I  was  only 
trying  whrther  a  touch  of  fashionable  misan- 
thropy suited  me.  Tell  me,  whom  are  you 
EOrvy  for?" 

''For  you." 

"For  me,  Colonel  d'Aguilar?**  and  F§e 
opened  her  gray  eyes  ^ith  surprise.  "Have 
rou  turned  Methodist  parson  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  and  are  you  going  to  read 
m'^  a  homily  on  the  worn-out  theme  of  van- 
ity?" 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  he  smiled; 
"  but  I  do  want  to  say  something  to  you,  — 
8ome:hing  of  very  grave  import  to  yourself, 
and  to  me,  because  it  concerns  you."  And 
Colonel  d'Aguilar  looked  down  at  her  tenderly 
and  earnestly.     "May  I  begin,  little  fairy?" 

F6c  was  a  flirt  by  nature,  and  then  she  really 
liked  this  man.  She  bent  her  head  without 
ppeaking.  There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
rompr.nion's  voice  when  he  spoke  again. 

"If  I  did  not  care  for  you  so  much,  Miss 
Alton,  it  might  be  an  impertinence  to  speak  to 
you  ns  I  am  doing.  I  have  never  ventured  on 
the  subject  before,  but  I  think  you  must  know 
what  my  feeling  for  you  is.  I  am  not  going 
to  trouble  you  with  a  love-story.  I  know  that 
even  if  you  cared  for  me  in  return,  my  case 
would  be  as  hopeless.  I  do  not  belicvo  in 
*  lovo  in  a  cottage,*  for  people  who  have  been 
used  to  every  luxury.  There  is  no  chance  of 
my  ever  being  rich  enough  to  keep  you  in  any 
approach  to  the  position  that  is  now  yours ;  so, 
although  I  love  you  —  God  knows  how  dearly 
find  truly  —  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  be  my 
Trifc." 

"Am  I  so  mercenary,  then?"  and  F6e 
flashed  one  look  on  him  from  her  bright  eyes. 

It  WAS  very  wrong  of  her  to  give  that  look, 
and  that  impulsive  answer.  She  knew  well 
enough  she  would  not  marry  him  without 
money,  even  if  it  broke  her  heart  to  lose  him. 

A  gleam  of  hope  lighted  for  a  moment  in 
Colonel  d'Aguilar's  eyes,  and  then  died  out 
again  as  suddenly.  He  took  the  little  hand 
tenderly  in  his. 

"Not  mercenary,"  he  said  softly.  ""Who 
would  apply  liarsh  words  to  a  tender  little 
fairy  ?    But  you  know  fairies  must  hare  their 


gossamer  robes,  and  their  midnight  revels, 
and  their  sparkling  jewels,'and  earthly  faines* 
gear  is  somewhat  more  costly  than  rose- 
leaves  and  dew-drops "  At  this  moment 
Lord  Harold  looked  round.  "Hero  comea 
Clayton,"  he  called,  "  and  actually  on  horse- 
back.   He  doesn^t  seem  very  comfortable."' 

Miss  Alton  made  a  little  mout, 

"Mr.  Clayton  is  everywhere!"  she  said, 
pettishly.     "  One  cannot  stir  without  him.** 

She  had  just  been  on  the  verge  of  a  very 
pretty  little  scene  and  explanation,  and  it  did 
not  please  her  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Clayton  came  steadily  towards  them  at 
a  slow  trot,  his  arms  and  legs  sharing  the 
labor  very  equally.  He  joined  them  pres- 
ently. 

"Lady  Grace  sent  me  to  see  whether  you 
were  performing  your  duty  of  chaperon  effi- 
ciently. Miss  Alton.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  noi 
be  able  to  return  a  very  satisfactory  report." 

"Isn't  there  some  saying  about  two  being 
better  company  than  three.  Mr.  Clayton?" 
asked  F6e,  innocently.  "I  hare  a  horror 
of  being  de  irop  —  sensitive  people  always 
have." 

"  Some  are  so  happily  constituted,"  inter- 
posed Colonel  d*Aguilar,  "that  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  when  they  are  boring  one.** 

"  And  some  are  malicious  enough  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  interrupting  a  iete-h'tete^**  added 
Miss  Alton,  refleciively.  "  But  as  you  are 
so  considerate  as  to  relieve  me  of  my  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  Clayton,  I  shall  go  and  enjoy  a 
good  gallop  —  au  revoir"  and  making  a  sign 
to  Colonel  d'Aguilar  to  follow,  she  rode  gayly 
off.  But  Mr.  Clayton  had  no  intention  of 
being  baifled  in  that  way,  and  he  followed 
quickly  on  their  heels.  F6e  threw  a  glance 
over  her  shoulder,  and  was  terribly  chagrined 
to  find  Francis  Clayton  twenty  yards  behinu. 
But  a  happy  thought  came  to  her  rescue. 

"  The  park  gate ! "  she  whispered  to  Colonel 
d'Aguilar,  with  a- triumphant  smile.  On  she 
cantered  till  they  came  to  a  turning  in  the 
road.  There  was  no  path  but  a  long  green 
glade  with  a  rickety  five-barred  gate  at  the 
end.     Miss  Alton  made  steadily  for  it. 

"  You  can't  go  that  way !  "  shouted  Francis 
Clayton,  nearly  abreast  of  her.  "The  gate 
is  locked." 

But  F6e  held  on  her  way,  and  in  a  moment 
Cheveux  Dor6s  had  cleared  the  gate,  and 
F6e,  pulling  her  up  short,  stood  still,  luilf 
turning  to  look  at  her  companions.  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  and  Francis  Clayton  reined  in  their 
horses. 

"After  you!"  said    the   former,  a.  slight 
mocking  smile  playing  around  his  mouth. 
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Francis  Clajton  was  bes^e  himself  with 
rage  —  almost  furious  enough  to  forget  his 
cowardice  and  try  the  leap,  but  not  quite, 
TVitli  a  bitter  oath  he  turned  aside,  and  in 
another  moment  Colonel  d'Aguilar  and  Miss 
Aiton  were  riding  side  bj  side  through  the 
long  avenue. 

Francis  Clayton  uttered  a  string  of  impre- 
cations, as  he  turned  away,  that  might  have 
filled  the  breast  of  a  London  coster-monger 
with  envy. 

"That  decides  it!"  he  hissed  between  his 
teeth.  "1*11  marry  her  now,  if  it's  only  to 
revenf^o  myself  for  her  cursed  impudence 
to-day  I" 


CHAPTER  rX. 


The  declining  sun  of  early  autumn  was 
shedding  its  warm  golden  light  over  the 
clustering  broad-leaved  chestnuts  and  thick 
beeches  as  Ivors  d'Aguilar  and  Marion  Alton 
rode  side  by  side  through  the  park. 

"Was  it  not  a  capital  thought?"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  het  ^etty,  piquanto  face  to 
him;  but  in  spite  of  her  gay,  insoucianie 
laugh,  she  was  conscious  of  a  latent  regret 
f  jr  what  she  had  done.  Francis  Clayton  was 
not  the  kmd  of  man  to  play  practical  jokes 
upon,  and  she  had  noted  the  evil  expression 
rf  his  face  as  he  turned  away. 

•Tlie  stratagem  gara  Colonel  d*Aguilar 
unmixed  satisfaction.  He  was  certainly  not 
f,^ven  to  liking  petty  revenge;  but  what 
man*s  sense  of  fairness  could  stand  the  test 
of  a  trick  played  by  his  inamorata  on  his 
rival?" 

"I  compliment  you  on  your  brilliant 
manceuvre.  Miss  Alton.  But  had  the  van- 
quished been  any  one  whom  I  detested  less 
cordially  than  Mr.  Clayton,  I  could  almost 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  sympathize  with 
his  terrible  position,  even  though  I  gained  so 
much  by  it." 

**Wliy  do  you  dislike  Mr.  Clayton  so 
much?" 

"Why,  Miss  Alton?  Do  you  ask  why? 
Does  any  one  like  Francis  Clayton?  —  does 
any  one  trust  him?  —  is  he  a  man  to  whom 
any  living  creature  would  go  for  love,  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  or  protection?  Is  hcj  pos- 
sessed of  one  germ  of  honesty  or  human  kind- 
ness, or  is  his  nature  one  that  inspires  instinc- 
tive distrust  and  dislike  ?  I  know.  Miss  Alton, 
that  speaking  thus  to  you  lays  me  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  unworthy  motives.  Of  jealousy, 
perhaps,  or  envy.    But  you  will  believe  me 


when  I  say  that  to  you,  aud  you  only,  would  I 
speak  my  real  opinion  of  that  man.  What 
matters  it  to  me  that  he  is  false  and  heartless, 
a  cynic  and  a  coward?  —  one  meets  plenty  of 
men  one  despises  in  society,  and  it  is  always 
in  one's  power  to  avoid  them.  But  I  say 
this  of  him  to  you,  because  it  matters  every- 
thing to  me,  for  your  sake,  because  I  believe 
he  wants  to  make  you  his  wife,  and  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  I  dread  such  a  fate 
for  you.  Ah  I  little  fairy,  do  not  misjudge 
me.  Believe  me  when  I  swear  to  you  on  my 
honor  that  I  could  give  you  up  almost  with- 
out a  pang  to  a  man  I  trusted  and  honored 
to  saye  you  from  marriage  with  Francis  Clay- 
ton. I  love  you  too  dearly  even  to  b# 
selfish." 

Marion  Alton  looked  up  suddenly  at  him. 
There  were  tears,  actually  tears,  in  the  gray 
eyes  so  prone  to  laughter. 

"Colonel  d'Aguilar,  if  you  6ould  read  m\ 
heart,  your  delusion  would  be  ended.    I  tell\ 
you  frankly  I  am  not  worthy  of  you.     If  you 
were  rich   I  should  —  I  should  have  cared 
for  you  very  much ;  but  I  am  too  well  trained  / 
to  love  a  poor  man  I  " 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  sharp  ouK 
break  of  self-reproach.  Miss  Alton  was\ 
sorry  for  them  afterwards ;  but  the  man  who) 
loved  her  did  not  think  one  whit  the  worse  off 
her  for  them. 

"I  know  it  is  out  of  the  question  thai 
you  should  marry  me,"  he  said  quickly;! 
"  perhaps  it  would  not  be  for  the  happiness  \ 
of  either;  at  all  events,  it  is  as  well  to  think  ] 
so.  What  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  assured  / 
of  is,  that  you  will  not  consent  to  be  Francis/ 
Clayton's  wife."  ^ 

"What  makes  you  think  I  shall  marry 
him?"  Miss  Alton  asked,  evasively.  "I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  he  thinks  of  me 
in  that  way.  Does  not  he  alw{if  s  speak 
bitterly  and  contemptuously  of  marriage  ?  " 

"Miss  Alton,  forgive  me  if  I  press  you 
still  further.  If  Mr.  Clayton  asks  you  to 
be  his  wife,  —  and  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  but  that  he  will,  —  what  will  your  answer 
be?" 

And  F^,  looking  up    at   the    handsome, 
eager    face    bending   down   to   her,  thought 
she  spoke  in  all  sincerity  when  she  said :  — 
"  My  answer  would  be.  No  I " 
"  Then  I  am  content." 
And  Colonel  d*AgniIar's    face    brightened 
perceptibly,  and  F6e  was  straightway  beam- 
ing with  smiles.     They  turned  back   then, 
leaped  the  old  gate,  and  with  mutual  consent 
went    for  a  flying   gallop    over    the    com- 
mon. ,  ,,n^Uy^r^  hv  GOOQIC 
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When  Mr.  Clajrton  took  Miss  Alton  in 
to  dinner  that  evening,  she  prepared  herself 
for  a  passage  of  arms.  Of  coarse  he  would 
be  cynical  and  spiteftil,  and  no  doubt  have 
a  quiver  full  of  shafts,  that  would  exercise  all 
her  ingenuity  to  parry.  But,  as  it  happened, 
she  was  mistaken.  Francis  Clayton  showed 
for  once  that  he  could  be  forgiving  —  that  he 
was  generous  enough  not  to  resent  an  injury. 
He  was  agreeable  and  talkative,  laughed  at  his 
own  discomfiture,  and  looked  erer  and  anon 
80  softly  and  tenderly  at  F6e,  that  a  percep- 
tible change  took  place  in  that  volatile  little 
fairy's  estimate  of  him. 

"How  much  he  has  been  misjudged!" 
she  thought;  "there  must  be  some  tender, 
kindly  feeling  left  in  him,  some  gener- 
osity, or  he  would  not  so  easily  have  forgiven 
the  trick  I  played  him  to-day.  I  wish  now 
I  had  not  done  it."  I  think  this  was  the 
most  perfect  .piece  of  dissimulation  Francis 
Clayton  ever  practised.  It  was  not  his  habit 
to  control  his  anger  or  spite;  few  people 
cared  to  offend  him,  but  there  was  short 
shrift  for  those  who  did,  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  b€  revenged.  But  this  was  worth 
waiting  for,  —  this  could  not  be  attained 
without  craft,  and  so  Mr.  Clayton  kept  his 
rage  and  jealousy,  down  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  was  very  gentle  with  the  poor  little 
mouse  he  had  set  his  heart  on  trapping. 
Fortune  favored  him,  too ;  Colonel  d'Aguilar 
was  away  dining  with  a  friend  who  lived 
five  miles  distant. 

^  It  IS  extraordinary  Jiow  powerfully  a  woman 
may  bo  affected  by  a  touch  of  gentleness  and 
solicitude  from  a  man  naturally  cynical  and 
indifferent^  F6o  did  not  think  she  could  have 
liked  Mr.  Clayton  so  much ;  he  could  not  be 
really  bad  at  heart  —  nay,  there  was  actually 
something  worthy  of  liking  and  respect  in  this 
man  she  had  been  disposed  to  condemn.  There 
was  no  dancing  that  evening,  and  Mr.  Clayton 
sat  talking  to  Miss  Alton  in  a  low  voi'^e  in  the 
small  dim  recess  by  the  conservatory.  He  led 
the  conversation  subtly — he  was  even  elo- 
quent. Luxury,  wealth,  and  position  were 
his  theme,  ^nd  he  vindicated  them  well  to  ears 
all  too  prone  to  listen.  By  and  by  thore  was 
a  softer  inflexion  of  his  voice,  to  which  F6e 
listened,  half  exulting,  half  frightened, 

•*i>o  you  know,  Miss  Alton,  that  you  ar« 
the  only  woman  I  have  erer  loved  —  the  only 
one  I  ever  sought  to  make  my  wife.  1  may 
perhaps  seem  hard  and  rough  to  you,  but  it  is 
not  always  the  smoothest  tongues  that  are  the 
most  sincere.  My  feelings  are  ver}'  deep,  —  so 
deep,  that  I  could  not  brook  their  being  scorned 
or  lightly  treated.    I  should  never  ask  for  the 


love  of  a  woman  twice.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  surround  my  wife 
with  every  luxury  and  ei^oyment  that  wealth 
and  position  can  give ;  that  would  not  iniluenre 
you,  although  such  matters  are  by  no  means 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  woman  of  taste 
and  refinement.  Will  yuu  be  my  wife,  Misa 
Alton?" 

F6e  hesitated  and  trembled.  She  did  not 
want  to  give  an  answer  so  soon.  How  could 
she  be  false  to  the  promise?  —  well,  it  was 
almost  a  promise  that  she  had  made  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  that  afternoon  —  how  decide  so 
quickly  on  a  fate  that  had  hitherto  seemed 
such  doubtful  good? 

"  "Won't  you  give  me  a  little  time  to  think, 
Mr.  Clayton?" 

**No,  Miss  Alton,**  Francis  said,  firmly, 
"I  will  not  wait  your  answer  longer  than  to- 
night. If  you  stayed  six  months  in  the  same 
house  with  me,  you  would  know  no  more  of 
me  than  you  do  now.  I  seek  to  force  no  wom- 
an's inclination ;  if  you  feel  you  cannot  care 
for  me,  let  mc  know  the  worst  at  once,  and  I 
will  school  myself  to  bear  the  indifference  of 
the  only  woman  I  ever  loved." 

The  poor  little  fairy  was  caught  in  the  toils ; 
she  fluttered  piteously  against  the  net,  but  a 
strong  hand  closed  tighter  and  tighter  upon  it. 
She  must  give  an  answer  now  —  here ;  if  she 
refused  this  splendid  offer,  her  chance  would 
be  gone  forever.  And  so  she  consented  — 
hardly,  perhaps,  with  the  coy  willingness  ^hat 
delights  lovers'  hearts,  but  that  mattered  lit* 
tie  to  Francis  Clayton,  so  he  triumphed.  Ho 
had  taken  the  right  course,  and  the  prize  was 
won,  and  he  looked  on  the  woman  he  would 
be  bound  henceforward  to  protect  and  cherish 
with  more  of  malicious  pleasure  than  the  fono 
triumph  of  a  successful  love.  Fte  went  to 
her  room,  bewildered  and  uncomfortable  — 
half  exulting,  wholly  miserable,  indignant  at 
her  own  henrtlessness,  and  yet  not  unconscious 
of  the  promise  of  a  grand  ftiture.  She  tapped 
at  Winifred's  door,  and  when  it  was  opened, 
she  went  quickly  in,  and,  throwing  herself 
down  ill  a  chair,  burst  into  tears.  Winift^ 
was  fairly  distressed ;  great  drops  welled  into 
her  eyes  for  sympathy. 

*•  Don't  cry,  dear  F6e  — what  is  it?  — what 
ails  you?" 

It  was  startling  to  see  the  gay,  insoucianU 
little  fairy  in  such  a  plight. 

<'0  Winifred,  I  am  so  miserable  — I  hate 
myself  I " 

Winifred  guessed  the  rest. 

"  You  have  not  consented,  F4e?  —  you  ara 
not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Clayton?" 

"Yes,  lam."  ^  t 
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"O  F^,  how  could  you? — ^you  cannot 
liie  him." 

"What  is  the  use  of  talking  like  that?" 
Miss  Alton  cried,  with  feverish  petulance. 
""Why  don't  you  congratulate  me?  —  it  is  a 
splendid  match ! " 

^I  love  you,  F6e.  I  cannot  deceive  you. 
If  you  do  not  care  for  him — and  you  cannot 
love  a  man  like  that  —  all  his  money  will  not 
make  you  happy." 

"  What  does  a  child  like  you  know  about 
happy  marriages?  Hundreds  of  girls  marry 
every  year  for  wealth  and  position,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  turns  out  all  right.  Why,  it  would  be 
thought  sheer  madness  in  my  world  to  reject 
such  an  offer.  Of  course  it's  all  very  well  for 
people  in  the  country,  who  don*t  care  about 
show  and  state,  to  marry  the  man  of  their 
choice,  however  poor  ho  may  be,  and  live 
happy  ever  afterwards.  They  don't  want  the 
excitement  of  the  world;  it  is  enough  for  them 
to  enjoy  the  mild  pleasures  of  rusticity,  and 
each  other's  society,  which  of  course  never 
palls  upon  them.  Now,  Winifred,  be  candid, 
if  Lord  Harold  Erskine  asked  you  to  marry 
him,  would  you  say  *  No  *^ 

"  Lord  Harold  is  a  very  different  man  from 
Mr.  Clayton.  But  T  cannot  even  imagine  the 
position.  Lord  Harold  is  most  kind,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  he  would  ever  think  of  asking 
a  farmer's  daughter  to  be  his  wife." 

"Nonsense,  Winifred,  your  humility  is 
nothing  but  pride.  You  know  Lord  Harold  is 
in  love  with  you ;  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  a 
fact  that  is  patent  to  every  one  else." 

Winifred  started  up,  blushing. 

"Do  not  say  that,  F6e;  you  should  not, 
indeed.  Lady  Grace  would  not  like  it.  Lord 
Harold  is  very  kind-hearted,  like  his  aunt, 
and  he  tries  to  keep  me  from  feeling  any  dif- 
ference between  myself  and  the  other  people 
here  —  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  else." 

"Well,  then,  little  innocent,  I  should  not 
like  to  mislead  you  —  time  will  show.  But 
now,  just  for  a  moment,  try  and  fancy  it  pos- 
sible that  he  proposed  to  you,  what  would 
you  say?" 

"I  would  say  *No.'" 

"  Come,  you  are  deceiving  me.  You  know 
you  are  ambitious,  and  dying  to  see  the  world. 
Lord  Harold  is  rich,  good-looking,  and  vexy 
kind ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  to  be  Lady  Harold 
Ersljine  is  no  mean  position.  Do  you  really 
mean  you  would  refhse  all  that  ?  " 

"I  would  refuse  all  that,  and  a  hundred- 
fold more,  if  I  could  not  love  the  man  who 
offered  it  me." 

"  Yon  are  very  young  yet,  my  dear,"  said 


Miss  Alton,  in  a  pitying  tone,  that  made  the 
other  laugh ;  "time  will  no  doubt  cure  you  of 
your  old-fashioned  country  prejudices.    You 
will  be  treating  me  next  to  some  delightful 
maxims  on  love  being  grounded  on  esteem, 
and   riches   the  root  of  evil,   and  so  forth. 
But  now,  seriously,  Winifred,  it  is  not  such  a 
dreadful  thing  to  marry  a  man  you  don't  caret 
for.     Of  course  if  you  lived  in  the  country,! 
and  were  to  be  bored  with  him  all  day  long,  it  \ 
would  be  the  most  awful  thing  conceivable;/ 
but  you  know  fashionable  wives  are  not  much/ 
troubled  with  their  husbands'  company,  ani 
can  always  get  away  from  it." 

"F^e,  don't  say  such  unnatural  things!" 
Winifred  exclaimed,  with  kindling  eyes; 
"  what  is  life  worth  without  some  one  to  love? 
You  cannot  always  drown  the  voice  in  your 
heart,  —  you  cannot  always  be  satisfied  with 
the  comfort  the  world  gives  you.  You  must 
have  some  one  to  love;  and  what  an  awfril 
thing  it  would  be  to  find  you  cared  for  some 
one  more  than  your  husband  I  " 

"  Awful ! "  repeated  F6e,  mockingly,  and  the 
tears  cime  back  into  her  bright  eyes.  "  I  do 
care  for  some  one,"  she  cried  passionately.  "  I 
love  Colonel  d'Aguilar  with  all  the  unworthy 
heart  I  have,  and  he  loves  me.  But  how  can 
I  marry  him  ?  Winifred,  It  is  impossible ;  he 
has  no  money,  ho  never  will  have.  And  I 
promised  him  to-day,  only  to-day,  that  I  would 
not  marry  Francis  Clayton,  and  see  how  I 
have  kept  my  word  I " 

"  But  why  do  you  decide  now  ?  "  Winifred 
asked,  wonderingly.  "You  are  so  much  ad- 
mired, why  not  wait?  You  go  out  so  much, 
you  are  sure  to  have  other  offers,  and  you  will 
meet  many  a  better  man  than  Francis  Clay- 
ton." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it.  One  does 
not  have  the  refusal  of  thirty  thousand  a  year 
every  day,  and  Mr.  Clayton  would  not  wait. 
If  I  had  said  No,  he  would  never  have  asked 
me  again.  I  came  to  you  to  be  comforted,  and 
you  make  me  more  wretched  than  I  was  be- 
fore." 

"  But,  dear  F6e,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  do 
not  think.  It  is  wrong  of  you  to  marry  one 
man,  loving  another.  You  will  not  be  happy. 
Write  to  him  to-night  and  tell  him  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  and  repent  it  all  the  rest  of  my  life," 
echoed  Miss  Alton,  bitterly.  "No,  I  have 
given  my  answer,  and  I  shall  abide  by  it." 
And  she  turned  angrily  away,  and  left  the 
room. 

Winifred  went  sorrowftilly  to  bed,  for  she 
loved  the  frivolous,  worldly  UtUe  creatore 
dearly. 
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Mr.  Clayton's  reflections  were  tolerably  sat- 
isfactory, as  he  smoked  his  Spanish  cigarette 
after  the  ladies  had  retired. 

"  Thongh,  after  all,"  he  muttered,  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  the  game's  worth  the  candle. 
Of  course  fellows  will  laugh  at  my  being 
caught,  after  all  I've  said  about  the  *  happy 
•tate.'  They  won't  give  me  credit  for  being 
caught  *  with  intention.'  I  wish  d'Aguilar  was 
here,  but  I  suppose  he  won't  be  in  until  very 
late." 

Just  about  one  o'clock  Colonel  d'Agnilar 
came  in,  in  high  good-humor  and  spirits. 

""We  have  had  a  charming  evening,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question  ftrom  Captain 
CuUoden.  "  Some  very  jolly  fellows  there, 
and  I  was  greatly  tempted  to  stay  the  night, 
a?  they  asked  me.  However,  as  I  had  said 
nothing  about  it  to  Lady  Grace  Farquhar,  I 
was  afraid  of  committing  a  breach  of  good 
manners  by  remaining.  Arthur  lo  Marchant 
had  driven  over  ft-om  Hazell  Court  —  a  rare 
pood  fellow  he  is  too,  the  very  life  of  a  party.'* 

"  Did  he  say  anything  about  Hastings?"  in- 
quired Reginald  Champion. 

**  I  think  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Hast- 
ings. If  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  something 
in  connection  with  a  yacht  in  Constantinople." 

*'  I  am  devilish  sorry  Hastings  took  it  into 
hi.^  head  to  leave  England,"  interposed  Lord 
Harold  Erskine.  "  He  was  one  of  the  nicest, 
most  gentlemanly  fellows  I  ever  met  with.  He 
entertained  us  in  a  princely  way  at  the  Court 
last  month." 

"Hastings?"  remarked  Francis  Clayton, 
interrogatively.  "I  seem  to  know  the  name. 
By  the  way,  Erskine,  was  not  that  the  man 
Miss  Champion  accused  Miss  Eyre  of  being 
so  much  in  the  woods  with?  " 

Lord  Harold  colored  with  passion. 

"I  presume  they  were  only  together  just  as 
d'Aguilar  and  Miss  Alton  might  have  been  in 
the  Park  this  afternoon,  when  they  gave  you 
the  slip." 

"Ah I"  said  Francis  Clayton,  quietly,  but 
with  his  most  disagreeable  smile,  "  I  can  well 
afford  d'Aguilar  his  little  triumph.  *  Let  those 
laugh  who  win,'  is  a  capital  maxim.  But 
you've  not  congratulated  me  yet,  any  of  you. 
It's  not  too  late,  though,  now.  Adams  is  not 
gone  to  bed  yet,  so  I  chall  take  the  liberty  of 
Fending  him  to  the  cellar  for  a  couple  of  bot- 
tles of  my  worthy  cousin's  best  champagne. 
You'll  all  drink  happiness  to  me  in  my  new 
state,  I  know,"  and  he  rang  the  bell. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  grew  very  pale ;  the  hand 
that  was  on  the  back  of  his  chair  trembled. 

"What  a  fool  I  am!"  he  thought,  "why 


should  I  think  of  such  a  thing?  —  it  was  onlt 
this  afternoon  she  gave  me  her  promise." 

The  door  opened ;  Adams  came  in,  followed 
by  a  footman  with  champagne  and  a  tray  of 
fresh  glasses. 

"  This  for  the  corkage,"  said  Mr.  Clayton, 
slipping  a  couple  of  sovereigns  into  the  bat- 
tler's hand. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  all  wish  me  hai>- 
piness  with  my  lovely  fiancee  t " 

"  With  pleasure,  if  you  give  ub  the  fair 
one's  name,"  answered  Mr.  Vane. 

"Miss  Alton!"  said  Francis,  with  a  smile 
and  side  glance  at  Colonel  d'Aguilar. 

"The  glasses  were  filled,  and  all  drank 
unanimously,  if  not  very  sympathetically,  to 
the  bridegroom- elect,  —  all  but  one. 

"You  do  not  join  in  the  toast,  d'Aguilar," 
said  Mr.  Clayton,  sardonically. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  rose  to  his  feet,  T«ry 
pale. 

"I  am  no  hypocrite,"  he  said  quietly,  but 
with  a  curious  ring  in  his  voice.  "  I  cannot 
wish  you  happiness  when  I  know  it  entails 
her  misery."  And  amidst  a  dead  silence  he 
left  the  room. 

Before  the  party  assembled  at  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  he  had  left  Endon  Yale 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  cousnrs. 

A  NOTE  was  handed  to  Lady  Grace,,  as  she 
was  dressing,  the  morning  after  Winifred's 
first  riding-lesson :  — 

"Dear    Ladt    Gbace    Farqurab,  —  "I 

have  to  apologize  to  you  for  my  very  abrupt 
and  hasty  departure  from  your  hospitable 
roof  I  ouly  heard  late  last  night  of  Miss 
Alton's  engagement  with  Mr.  Clayton;  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  scarcely  courage  to  meet,  / 
under  these  circuflsstances,  a  lady  for  whom  I 
entertained  a  very  deep  regard.  I  prefer 
telling  you  the  plain  truth  to  making  a  plausi 
ble  excuse,  and  I  trust  to  your  exceeding 
kindness  to  pardon  any  lack  of  courtesy  in 
my  sudden  exodus.  Thankiqc  you  for  my 
pleasant  visit  to  Endon  Vale,  and  with  com 
pliments  and  excuses  to  Sir  Clayton,  believe 
me, 

"  Very  faithflilly  yours, 

"  Ivors  d'Aoitzlar." 

Lady  Grace  was  pe-plexed,  and  certainly  a 
little  pained,   at  the   contents  of  this  note. 
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She  liked  Colonel  d'Aguilar—  she  was  fond 
of  F£e,  and  she  neither  trusted  nor  liked 
Francis  Clayton. 

**I  pray  God,**  she  said  very  earnestly, 
**  that  poor  little  F6e  may  never  repent  hter 
choice.  I  have  tried  hard  to  like  Francis,  —  to 
see  good  in  his  character ;  hut  I  can  discern 
no  amiable  traits  under  the  tliick  crust  of 
selfishness  and  cynicism." 

It  was  very  rarely  that  Lady  Grace  pro- 
nounced so  harsh  a  criticism  in  her  gentle 
heart;  she  never  uttered  one  aloud.  After 
breakfast  she  called  F6e  to  her. 

**  My  dear,  can  you  spare  me  a  few 
minutes?"  and  Miss  Alton,  assenting,  fol- 
lowed her  slowly  to  her  room. 

**  Do  I  hear  rightly,  my  love,  that  I  am  to 
have  the  pleasure  before  long  of  claiming 
jrou  as  a  connection? " 

Lady  Grace  spoke  brightly  and  cheerfully ; 
she  would  not  let  the  girl  see  her  real 
feelings  on  tlie  subject. 

Miss  Alton  answered  reluctantly,  the 
slight  color  coming  and  going  in  her  face :  — 

"I  have  consented  lo  marry  Mr.  Clayton, 
Lady  Grace.    Has  he  told  you  ?  " 

**  No,  dear;  I  did  not  hear  it  from  him." 

**  May  I  ask  from  whom,  Lady  Grace  ?  " 

The  elder  lady  handed  her  Colonel  d'Agni- 
lar's  note,  and  turned  away  while  she  read 
it. 

Miss  Alton  read  the  few  lines  breathlessly ; 
a  vivid  color  mantled  in  her  cheeks,  and  she 
uttered  a  quick,  gasping  sigh.  Then  she 
commiin^ed  herself,  with  an  effort,  and 
handed  the  note  quietly  to  her  hostess. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  my  love," 
Lady  Grace  said,  taking  her  in  her  kind 
arms,  and  kissinj^  her  with  a  lingering,  yearn- 
ing tenderness.  It  seemed  very  sad  and 
piteous  to  her  to  sec  this  child  in  years,  yet 
woman  in  worldliness,  staking  the  happiness 
of  h^r  existence,  her  power  of  loving  truly 
and  lawfully  all  her  life,  for  the  pleasant 
vanities  of  which  she  would  so  soon  discover 
the  hollowness.  **I  think  it  will  be  right, 
my  dear,"  Lady  Grace  continued,  "  that 
notliing  shall  be  considered  decisive  until  we 
have  your  aunfs  approval.  I  shall  suggest 
to  Francis  the  propriety  of  his  lea*ving  us  for 
a  few  days,  until  we  have  an  answer  from 
X  Lady  Marion ;  and  I  shall  write  to  her  myself 
\by  to-day's  post." 

•* Thank  you.  Lady  Grace;  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  whatever  you  think  fit." 

There  must  have  been  a  sorrow  in  the 
poor  child's  heart,  —  she  was  not  wont  to 
Bpeak  so  humbly. 

Francis  Clayton  left  Endcn  Vale  in    the 


afternoon  for  London.  The  following  morn- 
ing, a  magnificent  case  of  rings  arrived  for 
Miss  Alton,  diamond,  ruby,  and  emerald. 
F6e  forbore  to  wear  them  until  she  received 
her  aunt's  consent.  Mr.  Clayton  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  wait  for  such  a  for- 
mality; he  never  doubted  Lady  Marion's 
answer  for  a  moment. 

Relieved  of  her  lover's  presence,  F6e  soon 
recovered  her  gayety;  she  cried  a  little  in 
secret  for  the  man  she  had  really  liked,  but 
she  never  mentioned  him  even  to  Winifred. 
There  was  a  little  constraint  at  first  between 
the  two  girls,  but  it  soon  wore  off. 

**  When  I  am  married,  Winifred,"  said  Pfte, 
"you  will  come  and  stay  with  me,  will  you 
not?" 

And  Winifred  answered :  — 

**  If  you  ask  me ;  but  you  will  have  forgot- 
ten me  before  then." 

"Tou  think  then,  because  I  am  going  to 
marry  for  money,  that  I  am  selfish  and  for- 
getfal,  and  everything  that  is  bad.  I  under- 
stand  your  reproach." 

**  Indeed,  dear  F6e,  I  meant  no  reproach. 
If  X  had  been  accustomed  to  brilliant  society 
and  town  pleasure,  instead  of  my  own  dull 
country  life,  I  might  think  as  you  do." 

"  No,  you  would  not,"  F6e  answered,  with 
an  unwonted  touch  of  sadness;  "your  feel- 
ings are  deeper  and  truer  than  mine." 

Lady  Maribn  Alton  answered  Lady  Grace's 
letter  in  person ;  on  such  an  important  occa- 
sion she  did  not  wish  to  be  absent  from  her 
niece;  and  she  was  naturally  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Clayton.  The  next  day  after  her  arrival, 
she  carried  her  niece  off  to  Londdn,  and  from 
thence  they  went  to  pay  a  visit  in  Berkshire, 
where  we  shall  not  follow  them. 

The  party  at  Endon  Vale  was  breaking  up. 
Miss  Champion  had  stayed  on,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  back  Lord  Harold  to  his  allegiance ; 
but  now  that  she  found  each  day  attracting  him 
more  and  more  to  her  cousin,  she  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.  The  visit  to  Lady  Grace, 
from  which  she  had  anticipated  such  great  re- 
sults, had  been  fraught  with  the  most  bitter 
mortification.  How  intensely  she  hated  her 
cousin,  I  leave  it  to  my  fair  readers  to  conjec- 
ture. Whatever  may  have  been  said  or  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  we  all  know  pretty  well 
that  it  is  not  in  human  flesh  and  blood  for  one 
woman  to  be  kindly  disposed  to  another  who  • 
has  deprivec  her  of  a  lover ;  and  when,  as  in 
this  case,  tie  offence  has  been  repeated  (liow- 
ever  unintentionally),  we  may  imagine  how 
deeply  the  wound  would  rankle  in  the  breaat 
of  one  so  vain  and  proud  as  Flora  Champion. 

The  riding-lessons  brought  her  mortification 
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to  A  climax.  Lord  Harold  had  been  out  with 
her  cousin  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and 
his  attentions  to  her  had  been  assiduous 
aud  unremitting.  It  would  have  compensated 
Flora  in  some  degree  if  Winifred  had  been 
awkward  or  nervous ;  but  the  girl  was  too  ra- 
diant with  bright  health  to  be  the  prey  to  im- 
aginary fears.  And  she  was  so  graceful  and 
winning,  and  such  an  apt  pupil.  Already  the 
**  Professor  of  Equitation,"  as  Miss  Champion 
mockingly  called  him,  talked  of  giving  her  a 
lesson  in  leaping. 

Mrs.  Champion,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
lier  daughter,  liad  written  a  note  urging  her 
immediate  return  home,  and  Flora  had  joy- 
fully given  orders  to  her  maid  to  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  start  on  the  following 
morning. 

Af^er  issuing  her  instructions,  she  proceeded 
to  the  morning-room  to  write  a  letter.  She 
was  close  to  the  door,  when  it  opened  sud- 
denly, and  Lord  Harold  Erskine  brushed  past 
her  witli  traces  of  very  visible  emotion  on  his 
good-looking  face.  Miss  Champion  reopened 
the  door  softly,  and  went  in.  Her  cousin  was 
silting  by  the  open  window,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  crying  bitterly.  She  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  a  strange  presence,  for  she  did 
not  stir,  even  wlien  Flora  moved  a  chair. 

*-May  one  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
violent  agitation?  "'  said  the  latter,  at  last,  in  a 
harsh,  unsympathetic  voice. 

Winifred  started  and  turned  ronnd. 

*' Are  Lord  Harold's  intentions  less  honor- 
able or  less  immediate  than  you  had  antici- 
pated?" 

The  speech  was  quite  a  random  one,  made 
simply  with  the  intention  of  being  disagree- 
able, but,  like  many  a  bow  drawn  at  a 
venture,  it  pierced  to  the  joints  of  the  har- 
ness. In  a  moment  it  flashed  across  Wini- 
fred's excited  brain  that  the  shaft  was  aimed 
intentionally,  and  that  somehow  her  cousin 
was  aware  of  what  had  passed  between  hcr- 
Evif  and  Mr.  Hastings.  She  started  to  her 
Aot,  and  stood  haughtily  looking  at  Flora. 
1  hen,-  with  a  gesture  of  passionate  pride,  she 
exclninied :  — 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  the 
greatet^t  happiness  that  could  come  to  me 
would  be  to  be  owned  as  your  cousin ;  but 
now  that  I  know  the  extent  of  your  spite, 
your  coldness,  and  your  jealousy,  I  feel  the 
keenest  regret  that  we  belong  to  the  same 
family,  lest  some  such  meanness  should  be 
lurking  in  my  own  heart.  I  liate  you,  and 
my  earnest  hope  is  that  I  may  never  see  yon 
again  after  tti-morrow ! "  and  she  mshed  from 


the  room  before  Misb  Champion  had  at  aU 
recovered  from  her  surprise. 

When  Winifred  had  locked  herself  in  her 
room,  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  br^ak. 
But  the  tears  she  was  shedding  now  were 
produced  by  very  alien  emotions  to  those 
which  had  caused  the  outburst  in  which  her 
cousin  had  surprised  her.  We  must  go  back 
a  little  for  the  explanation  of  that. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  she  had  gone 
to  the  morning- room  for  a  hook,  and  Lord 
Harold  had  followed  her.  He  had  then  and 
there  made  a  very  straightforward  and  warm 
declaration  of  his  love  for  her;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  she  had  been  much  more  sorry  and 
frightened  than  flattered.  She  had  liked 
Lord  Harold  so  muclvjje  had  been  so  kind  to 
her,  but  the  moment/t^cre  was  a  question  of 
marrying  him,  she  recoiled  instinctively.  No, 
she  did  not  love  him,  and  slie  felt  the  strongest 
conviction  in  her  heart  that  she  never  should. 
And  so,  very  humbly  and  tearfully,  she  told 
him  the  truth;  but  when  he  begged  her  to 
delay  her  answer,  to  think  over  it,  to  see  if 
time  would  not  change  her  feelings  for  him, 
she  shook  her  head  resolutely/^ 

**Time  would  make  no  ^Sfference,"  she 
said,  hesitatingly.  **  I  shall  always  like  you. 
I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  your  kindness, 
and  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me.  You 
would  not  have  me  deceive  you  ? "  she  con- 
tinued, appealingly.  **Tou  would  not  be 
content  to  take  me  without  loving  you  ?  '• 

"  I  would  make  you  love  me." 

"And  then  if  you  failed  you  would  hate 
me.  Ah  I  Lord  Harold,  do  not  press  me  any 
further.     I  know  you  are  generous." 

And  then  he  left  her,  and  she  had  cried 
for  sorrow  at  his  disappointment  for  fear  of 
Lady  Grace's  anger,  and,  above  all,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  man  whose  memory  she  could  not 
drive  from  her  heart.  But  now  the  whole 
current  of  her  feelings  was  changed.  Sorrow 
and  fear  were  gone,  bitter  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion had  come  in  their  place.  Strange  to  say, 
it  was  not  iowards  her  cousin  that  she  felt  such 
keen  indignation,  but  towards  Mr.  Hastings. 

Why  was  she  to  suffer  always,  because  a 
man  had  once  been  false  and  cruel  enough  to 
insult  her?  Had  she  been  unmaidcnly,  or 
wanting  in  self-respect?  If  it  had  been  her 
misfortune  to  be  subjected  to  this  shame,  was 
she  therefore  to  be  despised  for  it,  to  be 
taunted  with  it?  And  then  Winifred  began 
to  ponder  in  her  mind  through  what  possible 
channel  Miss  Champion  could  have  been 
made  aware  of  such  a  circumstance.  Mr. 
Hastings  would  not  talk  lightly  of  a  woman 
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he  had  wanted  to  marry  (and  he  certainly  had 
asked  lier  Uf  be  his  wife),  and  then  —  no !  he 
was  not  mean  —  in  any  case  he  would  not 
have  betrayed  her.  Fenner  dared  not,  and 
surely  —  surely  no  one  else  could  know. 
Might  she  not  have  been  too  hasty  in  imagin- 
\Dg.that  Miss  Champion's  words  were  winged 
with  latent  meaning.  Once  the  doubt  hud 
arisen  in  her  mind,  she  could  not  rest  until  it 
was  satisfied. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  smoothed  her  hair,  and 
went  down  again  to  tlie  morning-room.  Her 
cousin  was  still  there,  writing  and  alone. 
Very  pale,  and  wit'j  her  breath  coming  tliick 
and  fast,  Winifred  took  a  chair  exactly  in 
front  of  Miss  Chami-ion. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me,"  she 
said,  as  calmly  as  she  could,  "  why  you  asked 
me  just  now  if  Lord  Harold  Erskine's  inten- 
tions were  less  honorable  or  less  immediate 
than  I  expected  ?  " 

Flora  raised  her  haughty  blue  eyes  con- 
temptuously to  Winifred's  face.  The  ha£:ty 
words  spoken  a  few  minutes  before  had 
thoroughly  angered  her,  and  she  was  resent- 
ful. Her  answer  came  in  cold,  incisive 
tones : — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  hardly  aware  (though 
how  should  you  be !)  that  it  betrays  a  lament- 
able want  of  breeding  to  burst  out  at  a  simple 
remark,  in  the  very  violent  and  offensive 
manner  that  you  did  just  now.  I  hope,  if 
Lady  Grace  really  means  to  take  you  up,  she 
will  inculcate  that  precept  strongly,  or  you 
will  bo  about  as  agreeable  an  addition  to 
society  as  an  untamed  bear  let  loose  in  a 
drawing-room." 

Winifred  colored  painfully  at  the  insolent 
remark ;  but  she  was  too  anxious  to  attain  her 
object  to  resent  it. 

"I  am  waiting,"  she  said,  slowly,  "until 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  answer  my 
question." 

**  I  scarcely  remember  what  it  was." 

"  What  did  you  mean  when  you  asked  me 
if  Lord  Harold  Erskine's  intentions  were  less 
honorable  than  I  expected  ?  '* 

"Mean!  what  should  I  mean?  Really, 
Miss  Eyre,  if  I  were  prone  to  be  suspicious, 
I  might  fancy  all  manner  of  things  from  your 
strange  agitation  at  my  idle  question." 

•*  Then  it  wat  an  idle  question  ?  " 

*  Oil,  pray  let  this  cross-questioning  cease ! " 
exclaimed  Flora,  impatiently.  "  My  letter  is 
of  some  importance,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  finish  it" 

•  Certainly,"  assented  Winifred,  and  with- 
drew immediately,  much  lighter  of  heart  than 
when  she  entered.    She  felt  quite  sore  that 


her  cousin  knew  nothing  about  her  painftia 
secret.  How  thankful  she  was  that  she  had 
liad  the  courage  to  satisfy  her  fears !  But  she 
had  another  very  disagreeable  task  to  per- 
form. It  was,  she  felt,  incumbent  on  her  to  tell 
her  kind  hostess  what  had  passed  between  her 
and  Lord  Harold,  and  then  leave  Endon  Vale. 
Perhaps  Lady  Grace  might  consider  a  slight 
had  been  put  on  her  nephew,  and  might  never 
take  any  notice  of  her  again.  Then  all  her 
grand  hopes  and  dreams  would  be  at  an  end. 
**  I  suppose  I  am  never  to  be  happy  or  fortu- 
nate any  more ;  every  tiling  I  long  for  is  to  be 
taken  away  from  me !  *'  she  thought,  wearily 
and  petulantly;  and  then  she  went  to  seek 
Lady  Grace.  Lady  Grace  was  in  her  own 
little  sanctum,  reading. 

**  Come  in,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  Wini- 
fred's knock;  and  the  girl  went  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

Lady  Grace  looked  up  and  smiled  kindly, 
and  then  she  looked  again.  Winifred  did  not 
seem  bright  and  beaming  as  was  her  wont,  — 
she  was  nervous,  and  there  were  tear-stain « 
on  her  face. 

"What  is  it,  my  love?  You  have  been 
crying!"  There  was  such  tender  solicitude 
in  the  tone,  that  it  was  too  much  for  the  girl's 
over-strung  neinres,  and^the  tears  came  thick 
and  fast. 
"  0  Lady  Grace,  I  am  so  grieved  I " 
"Grieved,  my  child?  You  have  not  had 
bad  news  from  home?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that;  but  I  am  so  afraid  you 
will  be  angry  with  me  and  never  forgive 
me." 

"  My  love,  I  do  not  understand  you.  Why 
should  I  be  angry  ?  Have  you  been  breaking 
all  my  old  china?"  and  her  ladyship  smiled 
encouragingly. 

"  It  is  about  Lord  Harold  Erskine,"  Wini- 
fred said,  nervously,  and  a  sudden  chill  came 
into  the  heart  of  the  elder  lady,  for  she  was 
very  fond  of  her  nephew. 
"  About  Harold,  my  dear?  " 
**Lord  Harold  asked  —  asked  me  to  mariy 
him  this  morning ;  and,  O  Lady  Grace,  I  am 
so  sorry ! " 
"  Sorry  that  he  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 
"Because  —  indeed.  Lady  Grace,  I  never 
dreamt    of    such    a    thing  —  I    thought  his 
position  made  him    so  far    beyond  me.     I 
thought   he   was    kind  .  to     me,   just   f^om 
generous-mindedness,  like  you,  that  I  might 
not  feel  strani^e  at  coming  into  society  I  was 
not  used  to." 
"  Then  you  do  m^t  love  him?" 
**I  do  like  him  very  much,  —  I  could  not 
help  it,  he  is  so  good^-M^yOJ^O^JL 
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Grace,  I  could  not  marrj  him ;  **  and  the  tears 
rained  down. 

Lady  Grace  would  not  have  heen  a  woman 
if  8he  liad  not  felt  a  little  annoyed  at  her 
favorite  Harold's  rejection,  even  though  she 
might  not  have  desired  the  match  veiy  ar- 
dently. 

**  Then  you  have  refused  him?" 

"I  told  him  the  truth,  —  I  could  not  de- 
ceive him." 

And  tlien  all  of  a  sudden  it  flashed  on  Lady 
Grace  Farquhar*8  mind  that  there  was  some- 
thing noble  and  high-minded  in  this  girl's  re- 
fusing such  a  position  and  sucli  wealth,  be- 
cause she  did  not  love  the  man.  A  more 
worldly-minded  woman  would  have  held  such 
romantic  folly  in  contempt,  and  thought  the 
girl  a  fool  for  her  pains;  but  not  so  Lady 
Grace.  Still  there  was  a  momentary  struggle 
in  her  heart,  before  she  rose  from  her  seat 
and  kissed  Winifred. 

**  My  love,"  she  taid,  sweetly,  **I  think  you 
have  done  quite  right,  if  you  feel  sure  in  your 
own  mind  that  you  cannot  love  him.  But  are 
you  quite  sure  ?  Harold  is  kind  and  good ;  be 
is  handsome,  and  he  is  rich,  —  ought  you  not 
to  weigh  everythinj;  in  your  mind  thoroughly 
before  you  decide  ?  " 

**  1  like  liini,  I  respect  him,  but  I  do  not 
love  him  —  I  cannot  marry  him!"  concluded 
Winifred,  piteout-ly. 

"Very  well,  njy  dear,  I  will  say  no  more. 
I  am  Korry,  for  my  boy's  sake,  and  I  should 
have  been  well  content  to  have  you  for  a 
niece," 

And  then  tlie  kind-hearted  woman  took  the 
sobbing  girl  in  he^  arms,  and  Winifred  laid 
her  head  on  the  kind  breast,  and  cried  to  her 
heart's  content.  There  was  a  good  deal  more 
talk  before  the  two  parted,  and  it  was  settled 
that  Winifred  should  go  home  the  next  day 
but  one,  and  stay  there  a  few  weeks;  apd 
then  she  should  pay  Endon  Vale  another 
visit,  when  Lord  Harold  should  have  left. 
But  lord  Harold  left  that  very  day,  after 
peeing  and  confiding  in  his  aunt.  His  parting 
Urords  were :  — 

**  Aunt,  do  you  think  there  is  any  hope 
that  she  will  ever  come  to  care  for  me  ?  " 

Lady  Grace  kissed  his  forehead,  and 
stroked  his  head  very  tenderly. 

**I  cannot  tell,  my  boy,  but  I  am  afraid 

DDt." 

CHAPTER  XL 

AN    ANGRY  WOMAN. 

Laot  Grace  pressed  Winifred  to  stay,  but 
she  woulj  not  be  persuaded 


*'It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me,**  ih« 
said,  '*  but  I  am  afraid  papa  will  be  missing 
me.  I  have  been  here  more  than  three 
weeks,  and  I  never  was  away  from  him  so 
long  before.  You  know,  Lady  Grace,  he  has 
no  one  but  me." 

And  so,  on  the  second  day  after,  Winifred 
returned  home  in  Lady  Grace's  carriage.- 
Her  father  was  at  home,  awaiting  her  arrival, 
and  it  did  the  poor  little  heart  good  to  see  the 
kind,  fond  face  again,  and  hear  the  tones  of 
heartfelt  welcome. 

**  You're  not  quite  so  rosy  as  when  you 
lefV,  though,  dear.  I'm  afraid  the  life  of 
grand  folks  doesn't  suit  my  little  country 
primrose.  Let's  hear  all  about  it,  and  how 
you  enjoyed  yourself.  I  suppose  you  never 
were  so  happy  in  all  your  life  before  ?  " 

*'  O  papa,  I  did  enjoy  it  all  so  much, 
and  Lady  Grace  was  so  good  to  me,  you 
can*t  think.  I  do  love  her  so,  —  I  often  used 
to  wiiili  she  was  my  mother." 

**  And  did  you  wish  Sir  Clayton  was  your 
father,  instead  of  the  poor  old  farmer?  " 

'*  O  papa,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing? 
I  wouldn't  change  you  for  a  duke  I " 

"That's  right,  dear,  —  I'm  glad  your  new 
friends  haven't  made  you  look  down  upon 
me." 

**  Now,  papa,"  exclaimed  Winifred,  **  if 
you  talk  in  that  way,  I  won't  tell  you  a  single 
thing." 

"And  how  do  you  like  your  cousin?  Did 
she  behave  well  to  you  ?  " 

**  She's  a  disagreeable,  jealou*  creature, 
and  I  can't  bear  her.  She  was  always  saying 
spiteful  things." 

"And  the  rest  of  the  people,  —  were  they 
kind  to  y<ou  ?  —  did  they  treat  you  as  an 
equal?" 

**0h,  yes,  every  one  else  was  most  kind; 
thoy  seemed  determined  I  should  not  feel  any 
awkwardness.  And  as  for  Sir  Clayton  and 
Lady  Grace,  if  I  had  been  their  own  child, 
they  could  not  have  been  kinder.  And  do 
you  know,  papa,  Sir  Clayton  used  often  to 
take  me  in  to  dinner,  —  more  often  than  the 
others.  And  papa,"  continued  Winifred, 
blushing,  *'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but 
I  shouldn't  like  any  one  else  to  know  —  Lord 
Harold  Erskine,  Lady  Grace's  nephew,  asked 
me  to  marry  him." 

Mr.  Eyre  looked  up  with  a  glad,  proud 
smile. 

"  Well,  dear,  and  what  did  you  saj?  " 

"  I  said  *  No.' " 

Mr.  Eyre's  face  fell  a  little. 

"Did    you    dislike    him?     Was   ho    not 
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'•  Oh.  res,  hi  was  young,  and  I  liked  him 
rery  much ;  h«  was  so  kind  to  rac." 

**  Then  why  did  you  refuse  him,  child  ?  " 

"I  did  not  love  him,  papa,"  she  said, 
■imply. 

"  I  am  rery  sorry,  "Winifred,**  her  father 
■aid,  presently;  "you  should  have  thought  it 
over  gravely.  ♦  You  will  never,  as  long  as  you 
live,  have  such  an  opportunity  again.  But 
perliaps  Lady  Grace  did  hot  approve  of  it?  ** 

"  She  was  not  displeased  at  it." 

"  Well,  well,  child,  I  hope  you  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent  your  decision."  And 
Mr.  Eyre,  with  a  sigh,  turned  the  conversa- 
tdon,  and  they  soon  wore  chatting  again 
amicably  over  their  early  tea. 

"  And  how  is  dear  old  madame,  papa?" 

**I  went  to  see  her  yesterday,  to  tell  her 
you  were  coming  back;  and  the  old  lady 
brightened  up  at  once,  and  seemed  so  glad. 
She  has  missed  you  sadly." 

**  I  will  go  over  to  the  cottage  as  soon  as 
we  have  finished  tea,  but  1*11  be  home  by 
eight  again.    Susan  can  fetch  me." 

"I'll  come  myself;  there's  nothing  much 
for  me  to  do  this  evening." 

So  Winifred  put  on  her  hat,  and  went  off  to 
pay  her  visit. 

Madame  do  Montolicu  was  at  the  window, 
evidently  expecting  her,  and  in  a  minute  the 
two  were  in  each  other's  arms. 

"Ah!  my  child,  I  have  wearied  so  to  see 
you,"  and  tears  filled  the  kind  old  eyes. 

"  And  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  dear 
madame,  you  cannot  think." 

"And  now,  my  child,  tell  me  everything 
that  has  happened  to  you  since  you  have  been 
away." 

So  Winifred  took  a  low  stool,  and  sat  at  her 
old  friend's  feet,  and  poured  forth  her  story  to 
the  attentive  ears  of  madame. 
i  Lady  Grace's  goodness.  Sir  Clayton's  liter- 
ary talent.  Miss  Alton's  sweetness,  Colonel 
d'Aguilar's  disappointment,  her  dislike  to  Fran- 
cis Clayton,  Lord  Harold's  kindness,  and  her 
cousin's  insolence,  —  all  took  their  part  in  her 
recital.  The  old  French  lady  was  genuinely 
pleased  at  the  success  of  her  favorite,  all  the 
more  because  she  seemed  unspoiled  by  it. 
And  she  loved  Winifred  so  dearly,  even  as  old, 
wayworn,  dying-out  lives  cling  to  bright,  fresh 
young  girlhood  as  the  only  link  to  the  past. 
There  are  some  few  people  in  the  world  whose 
minis  retain  the  youth  that  their  bodies  can- 
not preserve. 

Young  people,  beyond  a  doubt,  are  egotis- 
tical. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to  talk 
of  llicir  own  doings  and  eveiything  that  con- 
ccn>5  tliem.     And  my  Winifred,  whom  I  have 


no  desire  to  present  to  my  readers  as  perfect, 
was  not  devoid  of  this  little  weakness,  and,  in 
consequence,  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  in 
giving  a  fUU  and  particular  account  to  her  old 
friend  of  their  visit.  As  we  grow  older  we  be- 
come more  reticent ;  our  desire  is  to  hear  the 
most  and  to  impart  the  least. 

The  day  following  her  return,  Winifred 
experienced  a  slight  reaction.  Coming  home 
is  always  very  delightful  just  at  first,  but  when 
the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  one  has  visited 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  had  a  chat  with 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  one  is  apt  (until 
one  is  settled  to  accustomed  occupations)  to 
feel,  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  mopish 
and  discontented.  And  as  the  days  wore  on, 
the  girl  began  to  ponder  in  her  own  mind 
whether  she  had  not  been  a  little  hasty  in  re- 
fusing Lord  Harold  so  decidedly.  Her  life 
might  go  on  now  just  in  the  quiet,  pro^aic 
way  it  had  always  done,  and  she  might  never 
have  the  opportunity  again  of  marrying  a  man 
beyond  her  father's  rank  in  life.  If  she  must 
marry  some  one  she  was  indifferent  to  (and 
young  girls  never  dream  of  going  through  life 
old  maids),  surely  the  companionship  of  a  re- 
fined, well-bred  lord  would  be  less  intolerable 
than  that  of  a  cloddish  farmer.  And  as,  where 
the  heart  is  not  really  concerned,  absence  is 
sure  to  make  it  grow  fonder,  Winifred  called 
to  mind  that  there  was  certainly  nothing  in 
Lord  Harold  Erskine  to  inspire  repulsion ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  always  found 
him  a  delightful  companion. 

She  had  been  at  home  three  days,  and  was 
proceeding  on  her  usual  afternoon  visit  to  the 
cottage,  when  she  met  old  Mrs.  Fenner.  Win- 
ifred had  an  extreme  repugnance  to  the  old 
woman  at  all  limes,  and  was  now  more  than 
ever  averse  to  the  idea  of  meeting  her ;  but 
she  had  passed  the  path  acroa*  the  common 
where  she  might  have  avoided  her,  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  meet  her  on  the  straight  road. 
And  feeling  a  little  guilty  in  having  treated 
the  son  of  this  doting  mother  with  harshness 
and  contempt,  she  felt  constrained  to  make 
some  poor  amends  to  the  old  mother. 

She  stopped  and  put  out  her  hand,  but  the 
old  woman  did  not  take  it. 

"  My  hands  are  full,"  she  said  bitterly ;  "  and 
besides,  rough  hands  like  mine,  as  are  not 
used  to  gloves,  aren't  fit  for  such  delicate  la  • 
dies'  fingers  as  yours  are.  Miss  Eyre." 

Winifred  colored. 

"I  have  always  been  very  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  you,  Mrs.  Fenner." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  you've  always  been  most 
kind  and  condescending,  Miss  Eyre,"  the  ol 
woman  retorted  with  an  angry  sreer*   "of 
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conrse  it's  quite  natural  70U  should  think 
vourself  somebody  now  that  you've  been  took 
up  by  grand  folks,  though  it  might  do  ye  good  to 
think  o*  the  times  when  you  didn't  think  your- 
self no  better  than  my  Tom,  when  yer  grand 
relations  gave  ye  the  go-by  in  the  street,  and 
wouldn't  so  much  as  notice  ye." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  want  to  in- 
sult me,  Mrs.  Fenner,"  began  Winifred,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  Insult  you  ?  "  echoed  Mrs.  Fenncr,  with  an 
offensive  snort.  "  Oh,  you're  mighty  grand,  I 
dare  say,  and  nobody  must  speak  their  mind  to 
you ;  but  I'll  just  tell  you  mine,  for  all  that. 
You're  a  bad,  false  girl,  with  your  fine,  plau- 
sible ways.  And  mark  my  word,  you'll  be  a 
bad  woman,  and  no  good'll  come  of  ye.  You've 
got  the  curse  of  a  mother  whose  heart  you've 
broken,  and  whose  only  prop  and  stay  you've 
taken  away.  I  dare  say  you're  happy  now 
you've  drove  my  son  awcay  from  his  farm, 
where  he  was  making  an  honest  livin',  and 
sent  him  away  to  Australy,  to  be  eat  up  by 
savages." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  son  is  going  to 
Australia?"  exclaimed  "Winifred,  feeling  a 
sudden  pang  of  remorse. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  mean  to  say  it's  you  as 
have  drove  him  to  it,  and  broke  my  heart, 
and  my  curse  is  on  you,  and  it'll  come  true  to 
ye,  as  it  does  to  every  one  as  injures  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless." 

And  the  old  woman  broke  into  fierce  sobs ; 
and  Winifred,  too  frightened  to  stir,  stood 
trembling  and  ghastly  pale.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  they  had  neither  of  them 
hoard  the  approach  of  a  liorse,  and  it  was  not 
until  her  own  name  was  uttered  close  to  her, 
that  Winifred  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  She  started  and  looked  up, 
half  in  terror,  half  relieved,  and  met  the  gaze 
of  Lord  Harold  Erskine,  who  had  dismounted, 
and  was  standing  by  her. 

**Miss  Eyre,  what  is  it?  You  are  in  dis- 
tress. Can  I  help  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  anxious  solicitude,  at  which  old  Mrs. 
Fenncr  looked  up  sharply. 

She  saw  at  a  glance  the  new  comer  was  a 
gentleman,  sometliing  different  from  her  own 
class;  there  was  an  air  of  refinement  about 
his  look  and  dress,  that  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to ;  and  then  she  noted  the  sleek,  well- 
groomed  coat  of  the  magnificent  animal  he 
held  by  the  bridle. 

"  So,  then,"  she  thought,  "  this  is  one  of 
her  grand  new  friends." 

And  a  spiteful  gleam  came  into  her  old  ^fes. 

'*  Come  with  me.  Miss  Eyre,  -  -  come  with 
me,"  Lord  Harold  urged,  seeing  the  glri  he 


loved  so  tenderly  was  agitated  and  frighteue^ 

«*  Oh,  yes,  take  her  away ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fenner,  in  a  shrill,  excited  voice.  '*  She's  too 
dainty  now  to  hear  the  truth  from  an  honest 
woman.  But  /warn  you,  my  fine  sir,  /warn 
you  against  her.  She's  bad  and  false,  and 
she'll  make  up  to  you,  and  pretend  to  be  fond 
of  you,  like  she  did  my  poor  boy,  as  she's 
drove  away  from  liis  home  with  her  ways,  and 
then  she'll  get  quite  grand,  and  turn  yo  over 
—  except  she  wants  yer  money." 

Poor  Winifred  was  trembling  in  every  limb 
with  fright  and  indignation. 

"0  Lord  Harold,"  she  exclaimed,  "do 
take  me  away ! " 

"Oh!  a  lord,  is  it?"  shrieked  the  old 
woman,  half  beside  herself.  "Fr'aps  she 
won't  behave  so  bad  to  you,  my  lord,  as  she 
did  to  my  poor  farmer  boy  I  " 

Lord  Harold  took  Winifred  by  tlie  hand 
and  led  her  away,  keeping  his  horse  on  the 
other  side;  while  the  incensed  old  woman 
remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
screaming  shrill,  angry  words  after  them. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time.  Winifred 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  Lord  Harold  was 
very  considerate  to  her.  At  last  she  turned 
to  him,  with  a  face  and  voice  full  of 
distress :  — 

**  Lord  Harold,  you  do  not  believe  what 
she  said?" 

"I  would  not  believe  any  one  who  spoke 
ill  of  you.  Miss  Eyre,  —  certainly  not  a  vin- 
dictive old  shrew ! " 

**  It  is  quite  true  her  son  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  but  I  could  not  endure  him.     I  never  • 
gave  him  any  encouragement;  indeed  I  did 
not,  and  he  was  very  coarse  and  insolent  to 
me." 

Lord  Harold  anathematized  Mr.  Fenner 
under  his  breath. 

"I  have  not  seen  his  mother  since,"  Wini- 
fred continued,  "and  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
her  just  now,  and  she  insulted  me,  and 
frightened  me  by  her  violence." 

"  Do  not  think  any  more  about  her,  Wini- 
fred ;  I  want  you  t6  think  of  something  else. 
I  am  not  going  to  vex  you,  or  press  a  suit 
that  is  distastefril  to  you,  but  I  should  h'ks 
you  to  listen  to  a  few  words  I  have  to  say, 
and  then  I  will  take  your  answer  and  go.  I 
had  resolved  to  accept  your  determination, 
and  to  keep  away  from  you,  but  I  fancied 
that  when  you  were  back  in  your  quiet  home  < 
you  might  think  more  of  me,  and  your 
thoughts  might  change.  This  is  a  very  quiet,  * 
dull  life  for  you,  dearest;  it  is  not  fit  that  you 
should  be  exposed  to  the  coarse  admiration, 
I  or  the  coarser  anger,  of  tliese  countiy  clodk 
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1  want  to  place  you  in  the  rank  and  station 
(liat  you  would  adorni  and  I  feel  that  all  I 
have  to  offer  you  is  but  too  little  in  exchange 
for  your  love.  Nay,  don*t  look  distresscdi  t 
only  desire  to  put  it  before  you  once  more, 
simply  and  straightforwardly.  I  think  I  could 
make  you  happy;  at  all  events  I  wouM 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  Will  you  give  me 
hope?  —  will  you  try  and  learn  to  love  me?" 

WinifVed  was  sorely  tempted  to  yield  ~  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  to  reconsider  the  matter. 
She  bad  begun  to  feel  in  the  last  two  days 
that  her  life  might  be  dull  and  irksome  in  that 
quiet  country  place,  after  she  had  once  tasted 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  excitement ;  and 
the  meeting  with  Mrs.  Fenner  had  made  her 
soul  revolt  against  the  people  she  was  living 
and  likely  to  live  amongst.  What  a  different 
existence  hers  might  be  as  Lady  Harold 
Erskinc !  And  tlien  the  quick  thought  rushed 
into  her  mind  that  if  she  took  the  man  plead- 
ing at  her  side,  she  must  resolve  to  give  up 
all  remembrance,  all  hope,  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Her  eyes  were  open  at  last  to  the  fact;  in 
spite  of  her  passionate  anger  against  him,  her 
thoughts  of  him  did  not  lie  altogether  in  the 
past.  If  she  had  never  known  Errol  Hast- 
ings, she  miglit  have  come  to  love  Harold 
Erskinc.  As  it  was,  the  world  might  justly 
have  quoted  of  her  the  fable  of  the  dog  and 
the  shadow.  She  was  relinquishing  a  sub- 
stantial good  for  the  luxury  of  a  memory. 
She  was  only  a  child  still,  a  foolish,  romantic 
child;  later,  perhaps,  she  might  have  been 
more  worldly-wise.  I  cannot  say  she  never 
regretted  her  rejection  of  the  grandeur  she 
had  longed  for.  I  am  tempted  to  think  that, 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  days  and  weeks  that 
followed,  she  accused  herself  of  having  acted 
foolishly. 

."Winifred!"  exclaimed  Lord  Harold,  as 
she  paused,  "  I  don't  want  to  pain  you ;  give 
me  a  fair,  honest  answer,  tell  me  to  go  or  stay ; 
but  if  you  can,  let  me  hope." 

*  *  I  cannot  give  you  hope.  I  cannot  tell  you 
to  stay ! "  she  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  with 
large  tears  quivering  in  "her  eyes. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  very  pale  and  quiet, 
then  he  raised  her  hand  very  reverently  to  his 
lips.  Not  a  word  did  lie  utter ;  but  Winifred 
heard  the  quick,  choking  sob  in  his  throat  as 
he  turned  away  and  mounted  his  horse.  She 
stood  looking  wistfully  after  him,  and  then  she 
^  went  slowly  home.  Her  visit  to  Madame  de 
Montolieu  was  deferred  until  the  afternoon. 

'*  Papa,"  she  said,  when  Mr.  Eyre  came  in 
to  dinner,  ^^  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Fenner  is  going 
to  Australia?" 

**yes;  who  told  you?"  I 


**  I  met  Mrs.  Fenner  this  morning,  and,  O 
papa,  she  cursed  me,  and  said  such  wicked 
things!" 

*'  I  am  Sony  you  chanced  to  meet  her.  I 
knew  she  is  very  bitter  against  you.  ■  She  says 
he  has  been  an  altered  man  since  you  refused 
him;  ho  has  taken  to  drinking,  and  ncglecta 
Ills  farm,  and  now  nothing  will  do  but  he  must 
sell  up  everything  and  go  off  to  Australia. 
Poor  old  soul  I  she  seems  heart-broken 
about  it." 

''  I  am  very  grieved,  papa ;  but  what  could 
I  do?  I  detest  him!" 

''  I  don't  know  that  you  could  do  anything, 
my  dear;  but  it  is  a  bad  job  for  the  lad's 
mother.  She  would  go  with  him,  I  believe, 
but  he  won't  take  her  now,  and  she  says  he 
always  was  such  a  good  son  before." 

"  Oh !  "  thought  Winifred,  in  a  petulent 
mood,  "why  did  I  ever  long  for  lovers?  I 
am  sure  mine  have  been  noticing  but  grief  and 
heart-breaking  to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
have  any  more ;  and  there  doesn't  seem  much 
chance  of  it  now." 

My  story,  so  far  as  I  have  told  it  hitherto, 
has  been  of  a  fair  young  girl,  whom  I  loved 
CO  write  of.  But  I  am  going  to  leave  her  now 
for  a  while,  as  the  way  of  the  world  is  to  desert 
those  whom  troubles  overshadow.  Th  'vc  is 
no  amusement  to  be  gained  fVom  our  friends 
when  they  are  in  bitterness  and  grief;  there- 
fore, why  should  I  trouble  you,  my  whilom 
acquaintances,  with  the  sorrows  of  one  who  la 
a  stranger  to  you  ? 

Ah!  poor  child,  I  have  sorrowed  for  you 
keenly ;  but  the  young  must  have  their  heart- 
breakings,  and  there  is  no  consoler  like  Time. 

And  we,  the  privileged  tellers  of  our  own 
and  our  friends*  stories,  may,  if  we  list,  pass 
over  the  sad  passages,  may  suffer,  may  lament, 
may  forget,  all  in  that  tiny  blank  space  that 
divides  one  chapter  from  another. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

T7N  MABIAGE   I>E   CONYENAKCE. 

It  was*  nearly  seventeen  months  since 
Errol  Hastings  had  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
"(Enone,"  looking  down  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  thinking  of  the  woman  he  loved 
so  deeply.  She  was  not  a  woman,  though, 
then,  —  she  was  only  a  fresh,  young  girl ;  and 
in  her  sweet,  simple  purity  lay  the  charm  she 
had  for  the  man  of  the  world. 

This  is  intended  for  a  reracious  story,  an  J 
therefore  I  am  ^^ot  going  to  pretend  that  at  the 
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end  of  scYcntecn  months  his  passionate  love 
and  longing  for  her  were  still  unchanged  or 
iinlcssened  hy  time.  It  Was  not  so ;  he  had 
still  a  very  sweet  recollection  of  her,  but  he 
did  not  feel,  as  when  ho  parted  from  iier,  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  in  life  so  long  as  he  was 
absent  from  her.  I  think  if  we  might,  with- 
out detriment  to  him  in  the  gentle  reader's 
opinion,  confess  the  real  truth,  he  was  a  little 
disposed  to  be  angry  with  himself  for  allowing 
an  "  infatuation"  to  drive  him  from  his  coun- 
try and  the  home  he  had  purposed  remaining 
in.  He  had  travelled  far  during  this  term  of 
voluntary  exile,  and  he  was  wearied  and  long- 
ing to  bo  home  again.  "  I  have  bought  ray 
experience  of  women  dearly,"  ho  thouglit,  a 
bitter  smile  curling  his  lip;  "it  will  take 
somoihing  more  that  a  woman's  smiles  or  a 
woman's  scorn  to  drive  me  from  England  and 
Ilazell  Court  again."  Ho  was  staying  for  a 
month  in  Paris  on  the  way  home,  and  the  bril- 
liant society  he  mixed  with  was  very  pleasant 
after  his  long  isolation. 

To-night,  too,  he  was  to  meet  an  old  friend 
at  the  opera,  —  a  woman  whom  he  had  always 
liked,  but  who  had  never  seemed  so  charming 
to  liim  as  she  did  now,  with  her  pretty  assump- 
tion of  matronhood.  Her  husband  was  detes- 
table, certainly,  and  she  knew  it.  Surely  the 
continuance  of  an  old  friendship  must  be  grate- 
ful to  one  who  could  not  bo  very  happy.  And 
wit6  a  strong  interest,  very  keenly  awakened, 
Mr;  Hastings  walked  that  evening  into  Mrs. 
Clayton's  opera-box. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  together  alone. 
The  former  was  gazing  intently  through  liis 
glass  nt  a  very  showy-looking  supernumerary, 
and  the  latter  leant  back  indifferently,  with  a 
strong  expression  of  discontent  and  weariness 
on  her  pretty  face.  She  was  prettier,  perhaps, 
than  when  we  last  saw  her  as  F6e  Alton;  but 
f .;  ider,  more  pensive,  and  her  benv-.  \ras  en- 
li.cnccd  by  the  magnificence  of  her  jewelry. 
A  costly  fan  and  jewelled  lorgnette  lay  in  her 
lap ;  but  her  eyes  brightened  and  sparkled  as 
tlie  door  opened  and  Mr.  Hastings  entered. 
Mr.  Clayton  affected  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  new-comer,  and  redoubled  his 
attention  to  the  stage. 

**I  am  so  glad  you  have  cornel"  Mrs. 
Clayton  said,  smiling  up  in  Errol's  face,  and 
yielding  her  hand  to  his  gentle  pressure,  — 
"  I  was  so  dull.  None  of  my  friends  have 
been  up  to  see  me,  and  Mr.  Clayton  is  so 
fascinated  ^by  some  lovely  creature  on  the 
stage,  that  he  has  no  eyes  for  any  one  else. 
Francis,"  she  continued,  touching  her  hus- 
band, —  "  Francis,  Mr.  Hastintrs  is  here." 

Still  Mr.  Clayton  appeared  absorbed. 


I     "He  hears  me  quite  well,  you  know,"  Mrs. 
I  Clayton  whispered,  in  an  audible  aside,  **  bat 
he  won't  take  any  notice,  because  he  is  in  a 
temper  with  me." 

Either  Mr.  Clayton  heard  the  remark,  or 
something  must  at  the  moment  have  occurred 
on  the  stage  to  annoy  him,  for  he  ground  his 
heel  on  the  floor,  and  cursed  something  or 
somebody  between  his  teeth. 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  a  spoilt  little  creature, 
and  she  rather  epjoyed  aggravating  her  lord 
when  the  presence  of  a  third  person  prevented 
any  outbreak  on  liis  part. 

"  Francis  1"  she  said  again,  pushing  liis 
arm  with  her  fan,  — "  Francis,  do  you 
hear?" 

This  time  he  was  forced  to  look  round, 
and  he  moved  his  arm  so  sharply  that  it 
snapped  the  delicately-wrought  toy. 

"There,  now!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "you 
have  broken  my  lovely  fan  that  Count  d'Arcy 
sent  me,  you  odious  man !  I  believe  you  did 
it  intentionally." 

Mr.  Clayton  looked  savagely  at  her,  and 
then  he  gave  a  surly  recognition  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

"I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  here  thia 
evening,"  he  said. 

"You  know,  Francis,  I  told  you  I  aske^ 
Mr.  Hastings  to  come,"  said  F6e,  maliciously. 
"  Your  memory  is  not  usually  so  defective." 

Madame  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers 
—  constant  contact  with  a  man  like  her 
husband  had  not  tended  to  increase  the 
amiability  of  her  disposition. 

Mr.  Clayton  turned  away  to  the  stage,  and 
lefl  his  wife  to  an  uninterrupted  conversation 
with  her  friend.  But  nil  the  same  he  was 
ti7ing  to  hear  every  word  that  passed  between 
them ;  he  was  far  too  small-minded  to  be  free 
from  jealousy  and  su^^picion.  F6e  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  was  listening,  so  she 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  flirted 
away  in  a  very  animated  manner  with  Mr. 
Hastings,  who,  truth  to  tell,  was  by  no  means 
averse.  Francis  Claj'ton  was  gradually 
becoming  furious.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
act  he  arose. 

"  It  is  time  to  put  on  your  cloak,"  he  said, 
in  a  harsh,  unpleasant  voice. 

"  Why,  dear  ?  "  asked  F6e,  looking  up  with 
languid  innocence,  "are  you  afraid  I  shall 
take  cold?  You  are  not  usually  so  solicitous 
about  me." 

"  I  ordered  the  carriage  early,  and  I  do  not 
choose  my  horses  to  be  kept  waiting,"  ha 
replied,  scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  her. 

"Ah!    poor  things,"  remarked  F6e,  pro- 
vokiugly,  "  I  hope  they  won't  take  cold." 
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Mr.  Clajton  moved  towards  the  door,  and 
his  wife  resumed  her  conversation  with  more 
animation  than  ever. 

"Are  you  coming?"  he  exclaimed,  tum- 
jig  impatiently. 

"  Me !  —  coming ! "  returned  Ffie,  nonchal- 
antly, raising  her  eyebrows.  "My  dear 
Francis,  what  could  put  such  an  absurd  idea 
into  your  head  ?  " 

To  bo  treated  with  indifference,  and,  worse, 
ridicule,  is  naturally  disagreeable  to  any 
man ;  but  it  made  Mr.  Clayton,  sulky  and  ill- 
tempered  as  he  already  was,  perfectly  aflame 
with  rage. 

"Mrs.  Clayton,  do  you  hear  me?"  his 
voice  waB  almost  inarticulate  with  anger. 

"No,  dear,  what  were  you  saying? " 

"I  say  I  do  not  choose  the  horses  to  be 
kept  waiting;  and  you  are  to  come." 

"I  never  knew  you  so  particular  before; 
and,  do  you  know,  dear,  I  heard  you  actually 
kept  them  an  hour  at  Samper's  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

Mr.  Clayton  literally  ground  his  teeth; 
and  Mr.  Hastings  felt  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able at  boing  a  third  party  in  so  unconjugal  a 
scene.    ' 

"For  the  last  time,  Marion,  are  you 
coming?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Then  I  shall  go  alone.  Henry  can  get 
you  VL  fiacre  when  you  feel  disposed  to  follow 
me."  And  the  amiable  husband  left  the 
box. 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  as  bitter  and  angry  as  a 
high-spirited  woman  would  naturally  be, 
under  the  circumstance;  but  she  went  on 
talking  to  her  companion  very  fast,  to  conceal 
her  annoyance.  She  was  too  proud  to  make 
•iny  allusion  to  her  husband's  treatment  of 
her ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  not  to  have 
noticed  it.  But  he  felt  for  her  keenly.  He 
did  not  quite  justify  her,  or  think  she  had 
behaved  wisely,  but  Le  saw  what  the  man 
was,  and  felt  there  must  have  been  some 
strong  undercurrent  of  bitterness  to  change 
the  bright,  good-tempered,  sunny  little  fairy 
he  had  known  formerly,  to  the  indifferent, 
provoking  woman  of  to-night.  "Poor  little 
(tirl!  "  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  dare  say  she 
has  found  out  by  this  time  that  money  doesn't 
bring  happiness." 

Mrs.  Clayton  remained  until  the  fifth  act 
17 as  half  over,  then  she  asked  Errol  to  see  if 
her  servant  was  in  the  hall.  He  left  the  box, 
and  returned  almost  immediately. 

"My  brougham  is  at  your  disposal,  Mrs. 
Clayton  and  your  servant  is  just  calling  it  up." 


She  thanked  bun;  and  he  put  her  cloak 
carefully  round  her,  and  gave  her  Ids  arm. 

"Good-night,"  she  said,  when  she  wan 
seated  in  the  -carriage.  "  Many  thanks  for 
your  timely  aid.  Will  you  come  and  see  ua 
to-morrow  at  our  hotel?" 

He  promised;  and  at  parting  he  held  her 
hand  longer  than  is  strictly  necessary  in  wish- 
ing good-by.  She  did  not  take  it  away ;  but 
the  moment  afterwards  she  was  angry  with 
him  and  with  herself.  "Will  he  think  less 
of  me,"  she  thought,  "because  my  husband 
slighted  me,  and  I  stayed  with  him  and  took 
his  brougham  ?  " 

As  she  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel, 
her  own  carriage  passed  out  She  felt  almost 
too  bitter  to  speak.  With  a  chafing  heart,  she 
went  to  her  own  sitting-room,  but  her  husband 
was  there,  and  she  turned  away.  He  called 
to  her  imperiously,  but  she  went  up-stairs  to 
her  dressing-room.  She  heard  Ms  rapid  foot- 
steps behind  her,  and  would  have  shut  the 
door  on  him,  but  he  held  it  open  with  his 
hand. 

"  Leave  the  room,  Harris ! "  he  said  to  the 
maid,  who  began  to  unfasten  her  mistress* 
cloak. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  F6e,  "  I  am  tired,  and 
have  no  inclination  to  talk." 

"  Go ! "  said  Mr.  Clayton  to  the  maid,  "  and 
wait  until  I  call  you." 

F6e  remained  standing  by  the  fireplace, 
playing  with  her  broken  fan,  —  she  could  not 
trust  herself  to  speak. 

"  How  did  you  come  home,  Marion?" 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  silent.  Her  husband  re- 
peated the  question. 

"  I  decline  to  answer,"  she  replied,  quiver- 
ing with  anger. 

"  But  I  insist  on  knowing." 

"Then  go  and  ask  the  servant  you  were 
good  enough  to  leave  behind  to  take  care  of 
me." 

"  I  choose  to  hear  it  from  yourself." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"You  shall! ".and  he  grasped  her  hand 
hard. 

"  Let  me  go  I  —  how  dare  you  touch  me  ?  " 
she  cried  passionately.  "  Do  you  think  I  am 
frightened  of  you,  because  you  are  a  bully  and 
a  coward  ?  I  despise  you  even  more  than  I 
hate  you !  Perhaps  you  think  it  fine  to  insult 
me  before  Mr.  Hastings.  I  suppose  you 
hardly  know  what  a  brave  man  and  a  gentle- 
man like  him  would  think  of  such  despicable 
meanness." 

"He  has  been  sympathizing  with  yon« 
perhnns  ?  "  sneered  Francis,  ftiriously. 
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•*  He  conld  scarcely  do  otherwiBe,"  F6e 
retorted. 

**By  heaven!  then,  I  won't  have  men 
Bympathizing  with  my  wife,  and  blackguard- 
ing mo  behind  my  back  for  their  own  pur- 
poses ! " 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  latent  flre  in 
Mrs.  Clayton's  nature,  and  it  all  flashed  up  at 
her  husband's  words. 

'*  Leave  my  room  this  instant  I**  and  she 
moved  a  step  towards  him  with  a  gesture  of 
such  passionate  anger  that  he  literally  quailed 
before  her.    But  he  went. 

"  Au  revoir^  mon  angt^^  he  sneered  in  the 
doorway. 

SoIjs  almost  choked  the  miserable  wife  as 
she  turned  to  the  fire;  but  she  forced  them 
back  and  rang  the  bell,  —  she  was  too  proud 
to  bear  the  pity  or  sympathy  of  her  waiting- 
maid.  If  ever  a  woman  regretted,  or  had 
cause  to  regret,  a  mercenary  marriage,  it  was 
Mrs.  Clayton.  If  she  could  but  have  fore- 
seen !  Ah  I  if  all  of  us  could  foresee  the  ruin 
our  best  plans  for  happiness  may  bring  upon 
us!  We  already  know  Francis  Clayton's 
character,  —  his  detestable  meanness,  his  self- 
ishness f  nd  cynicism ;  but  we  might  still  have 
hoped  that  the  influence  of  a  happy,  sunny 
nature  lite  I'6e's  might  have  humanized  and 
improved  hira.  It  was  far  otherwise.  She  had 
done  liirn  no  good,  and  he  had  almost  spoiled 
•her.  However  amiable  she  might  be,  she 
certainly  was  not  judicious.  He  was  jealous, 
exacting,  and  suspicious;  and  she  thwarted 
and  tormented  him,  first  in  fun,  then  in 
earnest. 

They  had  been  married  fourteen  months 
now.  At  first,  and  during  the  season,  Mrs. 
Clayton  had  managed  to  drown  her  regrets  by 
constant  gayety  and  dissipation.  She  had  a 
magnificent  establishment.  She  drove  the 
fineet  horses  in  the  Park,  and  she  was  the 
rage.  Then  her  husband  became  jealous,  — 
she  laughed  at  him.  He  wanted  to  take  her 
away  to  a  dull  country  house  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  —  she  positively  refused  to  go. 
Lady  Marion  remonstrated  with  hira,  and  he 
forbade  her  the  house.  F6e  threatened  to 
leave  his  roof  unless  be  retracted  his  words 
and  apologized.  When  the  season  was  over 
he  took  her  to  Scotland,  and  she  became  ex- 
ceedingly ill.  Her  aunt  was  sent  for  in  haste, 
and  she  gave  birth  prematurely  to  a  son. 
Francis  Clayton  was  furious,  and  reproached 
her  violently  because  the  child  died.  There 
were  constant  scenes  between  them,  and  the 
bright,  light-hearted  little  fairy  was  almost 
always  in  tears. 

Once    in  London  she   had    met    Colonel 


d'Aguilar.    Ho  bowed  gravely  to  her,  but  dil 
not  come  up  to  speak.    She  sent  for  him. 

"Won't  you  ask  me  to  dance?"  she  said 
when  he  came. 

Ho  bowed. 

"The  first  dance  after  supper,"  she  saidt 
and  he  assented  and  walked  away.  Her  hiu- 
band  came  up  immediately. 

"Are  you  going  to  dance  with  that  fellow ?  " 

"  Who  ?    Lord  Poinsfort  ?  " 

"You  know  whom  I  mean!  That  asa 
d'Aguilar." 

"I  am  going  to  dance  with  Colonel  d* 
Aguilar."* 

"When?" 

"  After  supper." 

Mr.  Clayton  went  downstairs  and  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  order  his  carriage  immcdiately- 
The  musicians  had  commenced  a  set  of 
waltzes,  and  Colonel  d'Aguilar  went  to  claim 
Mrs.  Clayton  as  his  partner.  At  that  moment 
her  husband  came  up,  and  drew  her  hand 
under  his  arm. 

"  Come,  Marion,  —  the  carriage  is  waiting." 

"I  am  gomg  to  dance  with  Colonel 
d'Aguilar." 

"You  are  coming  with  me!"  he  said  in 
a  low,  fierce  voice ;  and  there  was  a  gleam  of 
such  an^er  and  hatred  in  his  eyes  that  she 
did  not  dare  refuse.  But  she  never  spoke  a 
word  to  him  for  two  days  afterwards. 

They  had  been  in  Paris  for  two  months, 
and  Mrs.  Clayton  was  restless  and  miserable, 
and  longing  to  be  at  home.  They  went  a 
good  deal  into  society,  and  F6e  made  a  great 
point  of  not  quarrelling  vith  her  husband  in 
public.  It  was  only  before  an  old  friend  like 
Mr.  Hastings  she  was  tempted  to  break  out. 

The  day  after  their  meeting  at  the  opera, 
Mr.  Hastings  called  on  Mrs.  Clayton;  and 
Mr.  Clayton,  suspecting  the  visit,  was  pur- 
posely at  home.  F6e  brightened  up  when 
Mr.  Hastings  was  announced.  She  had 
always  liked  him;  now  in  her  loneliness  and 
misery  she  ranked  him  as  a  dear  old  friend. 
Her  manner  was  all  the  more  tm.prtssk 
because  she  wanted  to  annoy  her  husband. 

"  Mr.  Hastings,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you; 
I  was  just  feeling  so  frightflilly  bored  and 
dull.  I  hope  you  bring  a  whole  budget  of 
news  and  scandal." 

"  I  must  ask  first  after  my  old  friend,  Lady 
Marion,"  he  answered.  "I  cannot  forgive 
myself  for  my  remissness  in.  not  doing  so  last 
night." 

**Aunt  is  very  well,  thank  you.  I  heard 
from  her  this  morning.  She  says  she  is 
dreadfully  dull  without  me,  and  is  longing  t« 
see  us  back  again." 
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*'  I  often  think  how  she  mast  miss  you.  I 
almost  wonder  she  does  not  remain  with 
you." 

"So  she  would,  gladly,  hut  Mr.  Clayton 
won't  let  her.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  she  takes  my  part,  and  he 
tays  something  rude  to  her,  and  she  is 
offended.    Is  it  not  so,  Francis?  "         ^ 

Mr.  Clayton  muttered  something  ahout  a 
mother-in-law  heing  had  enough,  hut  an 
aunt-in-law  was  more  tlian  anybody  bar- 
gained for. 

"And  as  matrimony  is  altogether  a  com- 
mercial speculation,"  rejoined  F6e,  with  a 
delightful  smile,  "you  can't  of  course  take 
more  than  you  bargain  for,  —  can  you,  Mr. 
Hastings?" 

Errol  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  being 
made  a  third  party  to  matrimonial  differences, 
and  made  an  effort  to  change  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Lady  Grace 
Farquhar  lately,  Mrs.  Clayton?"  he  asked. 

"She  was  here  not  a  month  ago;  and  she 
l\ni  adopted  such  a  sweet,  charming  girl. 
They  are  like  mother  and  daughter ;  and  oven 
tliat  selfish  old  bookworm.  Sir  Clayton,  seems 
qnite  taken  with  her.  I  wish  you  had  been 
hero  sooner,  I  know  you  would  have  been  in 
lo^re  with  her." 

"I  thought  Mr.  Hastings  knew  Miss  Eyre," 
interposed  Francis  Clayton.  "At  all  events, 
I  recollect  hearing  their  names  connected  in 
lome  story  about  meeting  in  a  wood." 

Errol  started  slightly,  and  it  might  have 
been  fancy,  but  F6e  certainly  thought  a 
deeper  color  came  into  his  bronzed  face. 
Mr.  Clayton  seemed  to  think  the  same,  for  he 
proceeded  in  his  usual  amiable  manner. 

"She  and  Erskine  were  awfully  sweet  on 
each  other  when  we  were  staying  at  the 
Vale.  I  dare  say  that  will  be  a  match. 
Lady  Grace  seems  quite  agreeable  to  it ;  but 
of  course  it's  a  shocking  bad  one  for  him." 

"Francis,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "how  you 
exaggerate !  You  know  Winifred  never  cared 
for  Lord  Harold.  She  won't  confess  it,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  he  made  her  an  offer,  and  that 
she  refused  him..  He  never  will  meet  her  if 
he  can  help  it." 

"  Did  you  say  that  Lady  Grace  had  adopted 
her,  Mrs.  Clayton?" 

"Tei,  more  than  a  year  ago;  indeed, 
before  T  was  married.  She  was  in  such  sad 
trouble,  poor  girl.  She  was  very  fond  of  her 
father,  and  he  was  killed  suddenly  in  a  very 
•hocking  way.  Hifi  horse  ran  away  with  him, 
and  he  vas  *  brown  out  of  the  dog-cart  and 
killed  on  thi    pot    They  thought  she  never 


would  get  over  it,  and  Lady  Grace  took  her 
home  and  nursed  her  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  child.  Old  Sir  Howard  Champion  would 
have  taken  her,  but  she  refused  to  go  near 
them,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge 
her  father.  She  has  promised  to  come  and 
stay  with  me  when  we  get  back  to  town. 
You  must  come  and  meet  her." 

"I    shall   be — very  —  happy,"  stammered 
Errol. 


CHAPTEB  Xin. 

TWO   PROTECTORS. 

Errol  Hastings,  riding  towards  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  pondered  much  on  what  he  had 
heard.  He  was  surprised-  -  he  tried  to  believe 
ho  was  pleased;  but  somehow  or  other  his 
satisfaction  was  not  very  genuine^.  Miss  Eyre 
had  certainly  made  a  fortunate  step  in  life ; 
true,  she  had  lost  a  father  whom  she  loved, 
but  then  she  had  gained  a  friend,  a  firm  friend, 
in  Lady  Grace  Farquhar.  She  would  get  in- 
troduced into  good  society,  and  perhaps  —  but, 
bah !  that  was  not  a  train  of  thought  he  cared 
to  follow.  Had  not  Erskine  already  been  at 
her  feet?  What  the  deuce  had  that  fellow 
Clayton  meant  by  insinuating  she  had  cared 
for  him?  Erskine  was  a  good  fellow,  no 
doubt,  but  there  was  nothing  in  him  to  win  the 
heart  of  such  a  creature  as  Winifred  Eyre. 
And  she  was  not  the  girl  to  take  a  man  for 
what  he  had,  as  poor  F6e  Alton  had  done. 
Ah  I  what  a  lamentable  marriage  that  was! 
How  on  earth  had  it  ^een  possible  for  such  a 
bright  young  beauty  to  sell  herself  to  a  brute 
like  Clayton  ?  If  he  had  been  her  brother,  he 
would  have  horsewhipped  him  for  his  treat- 
ment of  her  the  previous  night.  The  man 
must  be  a  fool,  too,  thought  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
he  must  want  to  get  rid  of  her.  To  leave  her 
in  public  at  the  opera,  alone  with  another 
man,  seemed  to  him  the  excess  of  folly  and. 
indecorui^.  "I  was  an  old  friend,"  he  re- 
flected, "but  had  it  been  ftny  one  else  —  well, 
he  might  have  been  less  -careful  of  her  repu- 
tation. Who  was  it  told  me  she  had  been  fond 
of  that  nice  fellow,  d'Aguilar,  I  met  at  Vienna? 
He  was  a  gentleman.  What  on  earth  are 
women's  hearts  made  of,  T  wonder  ?  Whv,  it 
seems  to  me,  If  I  were  a  girl,  I  would  rather 
take  a  man  like  d'Aguilar  without  a  penny, 
than  a  miserable  egotist  such  as  Clayton,  if  he 
wera  a  prince  of  the  blood  I  No  doubt  poor 
F6e  thinks  so  now.  If  her  husband  doesn^ 
take  care  she  will  faU  to  thinking  of  her  old 
lover,  and  drawing  contrasts;  and  then  if  they 
meet  —  "  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  Hastings*  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by 
seeing  the  very  man  he  was  thinking  of  walking 
leisurely  along  the  Champs  Elys^es.  He  drew 
rein  instantly. 
"  D'Aguilar!  *'  he  cried. 
•*  Hastings  I "  exclaimed  the  other,  and  they 
Bhook  hands  warmly. 

"I  thought  you  were  back  with  your  regi- 
ment," said  Enrol. 

"I  have  a  month  more  leave,  and  my 
brother  asked  me  to  join  him  here,  and  so  I 
came," 

**  How  long  have  you  been  here?" 
"Three  days,     I  saw  you  last  night  at  the 
opera." 
*  *  Did  you  ?    Where  w  ere  you  ?  " 
"Just  opposite  to  you,  in  tho  Countess  do 
Bienvenu's  box.    You  were  with  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton." 
**  Yes,  and  her  husband." 
"  I  came  in  late.     I  did  not  see  Mr.  Clay- 
ton." 

**  He  went  out  rather  early.  Mrs.  Clayton 
and  I  are  old  friends." 

**  Ah !  yes ;  I  heard  them  mention  you  or.ce 
at  Endon  Vale." 

**  Endon  Vale  ?  "  cried  Errol ;  "  do  you  know 
theFarquhars?" 

"Yes,  very  well.  But  when  I  knew  Mrs. 
Clayton,  I  was  on  my  first  visit  there." 

A  ^eat  many  questions  came  into  Errol's 
head  that  he  would  have  liked  to  ask  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  at  once ;  but  conversation  is  neither 
easy  or  agreeable  when  carried  on  with  a 
pedestrian  ftx)m  the  altitude  of  a  horse's  back, 
particularly  when  your  steed  is  restive  and 
impatient. 

"  Come  up  to  my  hotel  to-night,  d'Aguilar, 
will  you  ?  "  Mr.  Hastings  said. 

"  Very  well,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  the 
ball  at  tho  Embassy?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  before  twelve." 
"  Then  I'll  look  in  about  ten." 
"Will  you  not  come  and  dine?    I  expect 
Hilton    and    d'Eyncourt.      You    know  them 
both." 

"  Not  to-night,  thanks ;  I'm  engaged  to  dine 
at  the  Maison  Dor6e." 
"To-morrow,  then." 

"To-morrow  my  brother  gives  a  dinner- 
party." 

"  And  the  next  two  days  I  am  engaged  my- 
self." 

"Tuesday,  then." 

"  Tuesday  be  it.  At  all  events  I'll  look  in 
to-night." 

And  the  two  men  parted  just  as  Mrs.  Clay- 
\^)n  rolled  past  in  her  handsome  carriage, 
drawn  by  high-stepping  horses.    She  looked 


like  a  lovely  little  Esquimaux  enveloped  in  hei 
soft  white  furs,  and  she  gave  Mr.  Hastings  a 
bright  smile,  and  wave  of  the  delicately-gloved 
little  hand.  She  had  not  observed  Colonel 
d'Aguilar. 

Sixteen  months  had  passed  since  the  day 
when  they  had  ridden  together  down  the  ave- 
nue q£  broad-leaved  chcFtnats  at  Endon  Vale, 
laughing  at  Francis  Clayton's  discomfiture- 
It  was  his  turn  to  laugh  now.  She  was  not 
altered  —  at  all  events,  she  did  not  seem  so  in 
the  momentary  glance  he  had  caught  of  her 
smiling  face.  '  Was  she  then  utterly  heartless? 
Could  she  have  lived  all  those  months  with 
such  a  hateful,  contemptible  wretch  as  Clay- 
ton, and  slill  go  on  smiling  and  flirting,  and 
give  no  sign?  Colonel  .d'Aguilar  knew  none 
of  the  particulars  of  the  marriage;  he  had 
not  even  heard  that  she  was  unhappy ;  he  had 
but  met  her  once,  and  then  she  had  left  him 
at  her  husband's  command,  with  a  smile  on 
her  lips. 

He  turned  and  walked  back  unhappy  and 
resenlfnl.  I  think  he  hardly  knew  why  he 
was  so ;  but  we  who  are  privileged,  and  know 
more  of  the  hearts  that  we  so  unceremoni- 
ously lay  bare  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
gentle  reader,  than  the  owners  thereof  them- 
selves, may  confidently  assert  that  the  beam- 
ing smile  which  Mrs.  Clayton  -bestowed  on 
his  friend  gave  Ivors  d'Aguilar  considerably 
more  pain  and  annoyance  than  he  would  have 
cared  to  confess.  « 

Mr.  Clayton,  as  well  as  his  wife,  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  Colonel  d*Aguilar*s  arrival 
in  Paris,  or  he  would  as  soon  have  trusted  his 
wife  alone  in  that  fine  city,  as  he  would  have 
walked  willingly  himself  into  the  cage  of  the 
lion  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  morning  after  Mr.  Hastings'  visit,  a 
letter  came  to  Mr.  Clayton,  announcing  that 
one  of  his  bailifis  was  supposed  to  have 
robbed  him  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
man  liimself  had  no  idea  that  he  was  sus- 
pected. Francis  Clayton  was  beside  himself*, 
he  vowed  vengeance  against  the  dolinquenti 
—  he  would  convict  him,  —  he  would  get  him 
transported,  —  his  wife  and  children  should  b« 
reduced  to  shame  and  beggary !  lie  ordered 
his  wife  to  have  her  things  packed  at  once; 
and  to  be  ready  to  start  that  afternoon  ivr 
England.  Mrs.  Clayton,  as  it  happened,  was 
rather  anxious  to  stay,  and,  on  tliis  occasion, 
had  tact  enough  to  dissemble  her  real  feel- 
ings. 

"  How  delightful ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
longing  to  got  back  to  England  to  see  aunt 
I  will  give  Haynes  orders  to  begin  packing  al 
once." 
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Francis  Clayton,  with  his  characteristic 
amiAbility,  was  quite  disappointed  to  find  his 
wife  made  no  ol^ection  to  going.  But  he 
could  not  very  well  say,  "You  shall  not  go, 
because  you  would  like  to." 

He  waited  half  an  hour,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.    Presently  he  returned. 

'*  I  find  I  shall  hare  to  go  by  an  earlier 
train,  Marion,  so  I  shall  leave  you  here,  and 
return  for  you  in  a  week  or  .ten  days." 

**  Oh  I  do  take  me  with  you,  Francis,"  said 
the  little  hypocrite,  pretending  to  look  disap- 
pointed. 

**  Pshaw  I    I  tell  you  it  is  not  conrenient." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  if  you  go?  I  can- 
not go  to  all  these  balls  and  dinners  we  are 
engaged  to,  alone." 

**  Nonsense.  Madame  de  Saint  G6ran  will 
chaperon  you,  if  you  still  want  a  chaperon," 
added  the  agreeable  husband,  with  a  sneer. 
**  She  knows  every  friend  and  acquaintance 
we  have  in  Paris.  And  mind,  I  won't  have 
that  fellow  Hastings  coming  calling  here  in 
my  absence." 

**Now,  Francis,  is  it  likely?"  said  his 
wife,  innocently. 

"  Yes,  damned  likelv,"  was  the  amiable 
rejoinder. 

''I  do  not  like  that  Madame  de  Saint 
G^ran,"  F6e  remarked,  presently. 

"And  why,  pray?" 

"She  is  so  insincere, — she  pays  one  such 
Impossible  compliments." 

"You  mean  she  has  plenty  of  tact.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  countrywomen  if  you  had  a  little  more. 
I  siiall  call  on  her  before  I  go,  and  ask  her  to 
look  after  you  while  I  am  away." 

Madame  de  Sf^int  G6ran  was  an  old  friend 
and  flame  of  Francis  Clayton's,  and  she  had 
lor  some  reason  (or  rather  from  some  ca- 
price) tolerated  what  she  called  "  her  Eng- 
lish bear."  "  I  like  consistency,"  she  said 
once,  on  being  rallied  for  her  seeming  partial- 
ity for  him,  "and  he  is  consistent,  tn  quoil 
in  being  disagreeable  and  a  cynic,"  and  she 
laughed  one  of  her  sprightly,  affected  laughs. 
Francis  Clayton,  assuming  the  privileges  of 
an  old  friend,  paid  her  a  most  unfashionably 
-early  visit;  and  she  received  him  in  a  demi- 
toilette  of  elegant  simplicity  in  her  own 
boudoir,  and  was  most  graciously  pleased  to 
accede  to  his  request.  She  would  be  charmed 
to  have  the  constant  companionship  of  one 
"  aussi  belle  et  charmante  que  Madame  Clay- 
ton»"  That  very  evening,  if  she  were  not  too 
triste  at  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Mad- 
ame de  Saint  G6ran  would  take  her  to  see 
this  marvellous  new  opera  that  all  Paris  raved 


about,  and  afterwards  to  the  ball  given  by  the 
Duchess  de  Beaucour. 

"  Tell  madame,  your  wife,"  she  said,  in 
parting,  "  that  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening  I 
shall  have  the  honor  to  call  for  her." 

And  Francis  Clayton  bent  over  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it  in  a  manner  that  might  both 
have  edified  and  astonished  madame,  his  wife. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  delivered  the 
message  to  F6e,  bade  her  good-by,  and  kissing 
her  coldly,  jumped  into  his  brougham,  which 
was  in  attendance  to  convey  him  to  the 
station. 

Mrs.  Clayton  drew  her  chair  nearer  the  fire, 
put  her  dainty  feet  on  the  bright  fender,  and 
looked  into  the  fire  with  as  happy  and  pleasant 
a  smile  as  though  the  British  Ciiannel  was  not 
about  to  divide  her  from  her  lord,  and  to  make 
him  miserably  sick  and  ill  into  the  bargain. 

Madame  de  Saint  G6ran  called  for  her  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  they  spent  two  hours  very 
pleasantly  at  ihe  opera,  during  which  several 
gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance  dropped  in  to 
see  them,  and  paid  their  court  to  either  lad^, 
as  taste  or  diplomacy  suggested.  Once  or 
twice  the  French  woman  looked  curiously  at 
her  lovely  companion,  who  for  once  was  as 
bright  and  sparkling  as  in  the  olden  days. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  she  thought,  "  for  a 
man  to  be  indifferent  to  a  creature  so  divine  ?  " 

They  had  seen  enough  of  the  opera,  and 
their  carriage  being  called,  they  drove  off  to 
the  ball.  In  the  first  room  Mrs.  Clayton  met 
with  Mr.  Hastings.  She  took  his  arm,  and 
they  joined  the  dancers. 

"My  husband  is  away,"  she  whispered, 
"  and  I  shall  dance  to-night  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent.    If  he  were  here,  he  would  not  let  me." 

The  dance  was  over,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing together  through  the  magnificent  conserv- 
atories that  led  from  the  ball-room.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Hastings  felt  his  companion's  hand  tremble 
violently  on  his  arm,  and  he  looked  down 
quickly  into  her  face.  It  was  crimson  with 
blushes.  The  words  "  Are  you  ill? "  were  on 
his  lips,  but  at  that  moment  he  caught  sight 
of  Colonel  d'Aguilar  advancing,  and  was  dis- 
creetly silent.  A  quick  glance,  an  undecided 
bow,  passed  between  them,  and  they  both 
moved  on.  When  Mrs.  Clayton  returned  to 
find  Madame  Saint  G6ran,  Colonel  d'Aguilar 
formed  one  of  the  knot  of  men  who  stood  talk- 
ing with  her.  They  were  obliged  to  speak 
then ;  and  against  his  better  judgment,  against 
her  own  resolve,  she  went  back  to  the  ball- 
room on  his  arm.  They  were  perfectly  dis- 
creet, their  conversation  was  simply  such  as 
the  merest  acquaintances  might  have  held; 
the  danger  was  iu  the  fascination  tlie  presence 
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of  each  had  for  the  other.  She  did  not  dance 
with  him  any  more  than  she  did  with  Mr. 
Hastings;  but  when  she  went  home  sne  re- 
proached herself  bitterly  for  the  time  she  had 
spent  in  his  society,  while  she  never  gave  a 
single  thought  to  Errol  Hastings. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  Mr.  Clayton  re- 
turned to  Paris  for  his  wife,  and  during  that 
time  she  met  Colonel  dV\guilar  almost  every 
day.  Madame  de  Saint  G6ran  was  not  aware 
of  their  previous  relations  to"  each  other ;  and 
even  had  she  been,  her  French  ideas  of  the 
proprieties  would  not  have  suffered  in  the 
least.  Besides,  if  she  had  had  any  inclination 
to  shrug  hcT  beautifully  enamelled  shoulders 
at  her  companion's  freedom  of  manner  with 
one  of  the  opposite  sex,  Mr.  Hastings  would 
most  certainly  have  been  that  one  to  whom  her 
suspicions  might  have  inclined.  F6e  took  very 
great  and  undisguised  pleasure  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  her  old  friend.  She  regarded  him 
as  a  brother.  I  dare  assert  very  few  things, 
so  I  will  not  pledge  my  word  on  this  occasion 
"that  his  thoughts  of  her  were  as  strictly  frater- 
nal. Pity,  we  are  told,  is  akin  to  love,  and  I 
may  only  vouch  that  his  pity  for  her  was 
sincere  and  heartfelt.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  I  presume  to  assert  positively,  and 
that  is  that  during  those  three  w^ceks  in  which 
Colonel  d'Aguilar  and  Mrs.  Clayton  were 
constantly  in  each  other's  society,  there  was 
not  a  word  or  an  allusion  that  could  have 
caused  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  most  sus- 
picious man  on  earth.  It  was  only  now  and 
then  a  look  or  a  hand-pressure,  and  then  it 
was  invariably  followed  by  remorse  on  her 
part,  and  self-reproach  and  accusation  on  his. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  he  had  had 
tlie  courage  to  go  away  at  once — it  would 
be  far  better,  ah  I  my  friends,  if  we  all  took 
the  first  counsel  our  conscience  gives  us, 
jistead  of  prevaricating  with  it,  and  drowning 
its  still,  small  voice,  until  it  is  silent  alto- 
gether! Who  shall  teach  us  wisdom?  Not 
Solomon,  though  the  time  will  come  when  we 
must  all  admire  and  acknowledge  the  depth 
of  hib  insight  and  understanding,  but  that  will 
only  be  when  we  have  bought  his  experience 
for  ourselves. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  and  Mr.  Hastings  had 
grown  very  intimate;  they  saw,  and  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  each  other's  good 
qualities,  and  yet,  somehow,  there  waa  a 
constraint,  a  half  mistrust,  between  them. 
Frrol  Hastings  had  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  an  old  friend  to  Mrs.  Clayton ;  he 
watched  over  her  (nominally)  like,  a  brother, 
bnt  with  a  great  deal  more  than  fraternal 
9olkitudo  or  interest;  at  all  events,  as  it  is 


understood  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Colonel  d*Aguilar  almost  uncon- 
sciously resented  this;  he  did  not  put  any 
faiith  in  what  is  called  platonic  friendship ;  be 
believed  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  a  much  deeper 
interest  in  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  he  would  iiave 
liked,  had  he  known  how,  to  prevent  ttjeir 
meetiug  constantly.  He  knew,  too,  tha^  Mr. 
Hastings  occasionally  visited  her  at  her  hotel, 
while  he  never,  so  much  as  set  foot  in  it. 
And  Errol,  seeing  no  impropriety  and  no 
danger  in  his  own  constant  companionship 
with  the  neglected  wife,  saw  the  greatest 
harm,  and  pictured  to  himself  the  worst 
results,  from  her  intimacy  with  her  old  lover. 

So,  between  these  men,  who  liked  and 
respected  each  other  in  their  hearts,  there  was 
a  strange  kind  of  antagonism.  At  the  opera, 
at  balls,  both  hovered  near  the  woman  whom 
one  loved,  and  the  other  liked  sincerely,  to 
ward  off  the  harm  each  other's  presence  might 
create.  If  one  whispered  to  her,  the  other 
would  break  in  abruptly  upon  the  conversa- 
tion; and  curiously  enough,  each  longed  to 
remonstrate  with  the  other,  but  a  manly  reti- 
cence and  dislike  of  interfering  held  them 
back.  A  time  came  when  silence  seemed  no 
longer  possible  to  the  man  whose  heart  was 
really  interested.  He  was  at  a  ball,  and 
from  behind  one  of  the  porphyry  columns 
that  supported  the  magnificent  saloon,  he 
watched  the  dancers,  and  amongst  them  Mrs. 
Clayton  and  Mr.  Hastings.  Presently  the 
music  ceased,  and  the  brilliant  throng  passed 
before  him  in  pairs  to  the  suite  of  rooms  and 
conservatories  beyond.  A  knot  of  young 
men  stood  just  in  front  of  Colonel  d'Aguilar, 
and  as  the  pair  whom  he  was  watching  passed 
before  them,  talking  intently,  one  pert  young 
dandy  made  a  remark,  which  it  behoves  us 
not  to  repeat  here,  but  which  made  the  ears  of 
the  solitary  listener  to  tingle.  The  other  men 
only  laughed. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  just  put  his  fair  partner 
into  her  carriage,  when  he  felt  a  touch  on  his 
arm.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  Colonel 
d'Aguilar. 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  the  ball-room?  " 

**  I  did  intend  to.     Why?" 

**I  wanted  to  speak  to  you;  but  another 
time  will  do  aa  well." 

"  No  time  like  the  present.  Will  you  come 
home  with  me  in  the  brougham  ?  " 

"  I  had  rather  walk,  if  you  do  not  object. •" 

"  Not  the  least.  Wait  till  I  get  my  great- 
coat, and  send  my  fellow  home,  I  will  be 
with  you  in  a  moment" 

Five  minutes  afterwards  they  were  walking 
homewards  together.        ^  t 
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"  Hastings,  I  hare  something  very  anpleas- 
ftnt  on  my  mind ;  I  want  to  get  rid  of  it." 

*  *  Are  yon  going  to  make  me  y  onr  confidant  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  first  to 
explain  myself.  I  know  you  are  a  good  fel- 
low and  a  gentleman,  and  I  don't  think  you'll 
take  offence  at  my  words.  You  are  too 
honorable  yourself  to  suspect  treachery  in 
others;  I  am  not  afraid  you  will  doubt  my 
motives.  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
every  day  for  the  last  week,  but  I  had  not 
courage.  I  should  not  say  it  now,  but  for 
something  I  lieard  to-night. 

"  Speak  out,  d'Aguilar,"  Mr.  Hastings  said, 
a  little  impatiently ;  "  what  did  you  hear?  " 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  spoke  out  word  for  word 
the  speech  he  had  heard  in  the  ball-room. 
Errol  uttered  a  sharp,  angry  oath. 

"Who  said  it?" 

"No  one  whom  I  know  either  by  sight  or 
name." 

"But  you  can  point  him  out  to  me,"  and 
Hastings  turned  to  go  back. 

"  I  should  not  tell  you  even  if  I  knew," 
Colonel  d'Aguilar  answered  quietly.  "You 
surely  do  not  want  to  destroy  Mrs.  Clayton's 
reputation  by  quarrelling  about  her." 

"  May  I  ask  what  more  you  have  to  say 
tome?" 

"  I  want  to  beg  you  not  to  compromise  her 
by  your  attentions." 

Errol  looked,  as  he  felt,  puzzled. 

"That  18  a  curious  thing  for  you  to  ask  of 
me,  d'Aguilar  " 

•*  It  may  seem  so  on  the  surface.  If  I  pro- 
coed  further,  and  tell  you  something  I  feel 
bound  to  explain,  you  may  think  differently. 
Perhaps  I  need  hardly  say  that  nothing  less 
urgent  than  I  deem  the  present  circumstances 
would  induce  me  to  lay  bare  the  one  secret  of 
my  heart  to  a  scrutiny  that,  be  it  sympathetic, 
or  the  reverse,  is  very  painful  to  me.  When 
Mrs.  Clayton  was  Miss  Alton,  before  she  was 
engaged  to  her  husband,  —  we  were  all  stay- 
ing together  at  Endon  Vale,  —  I  loved  her  ~ 
very  dearly ;  and  I  thought  she  cared  for  me, 
although  I  knew  my  own  circumstances  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  her  accepting  me.  I  swear 
to  you,  Hastings,  I  could  have  borne  to  see 
her  marry  some  good-hearted,  honest  man, 
who  could  have  given  her  the  wealth  and 
rank  she  needed,  almost  without  a  pang ;  but 
to  think  of  that  delicate,  bright  little  creature 
as  the  wife  of  a  base-minded  churl  like  Clay- 
ton, almost  drove  me  mad.  Of  course  one 
can  put  up  with  a  good  deal,  and  one  is  used 
to  hear  men  speak  not  too  respectfully  of  the 
fair  sex;  but  I  declare,  upon  my  honor,  the 
way   that   fellow  talked   about  women   has 


made  my  very  blood  boil.  I  begged  of  Miss 
Alton  not  to  marry  him  (I  knew  he  was  bent 
on  having  her),  and  I  thought  my  remonstrance 
had  been  successful.  But  she  accepted  him, 
and  I  went  away.  Once  after  her  marriage, 
I  met  her  in  London,  and  Clayton  took  her 
away  from  the  ball  because  she  was  engaged 
to  dance  with  me.  Had  I  known  she  was  ia  ^ 
Paris,  I  would  not  have  come,  —  still  less  had  I 
known  her  husband  was  away ;  though  I  swear 
to  you,  Hastings,  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, not  an  allusion  to  former  times  has 
passed  between  us,  nor  a  word  that  might  not 
have  been  uttered  in  her  husband's  presence. 
I  don't  think  she  cares  a  rush  for  me  now, 
except  as  an  old  friend — and  upon  my  soul,  I 
hope  she  does  not !  I  would  have  gone  away 
ten  days  ago,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you 
always  with  her,  and  to  think  it  possible  that 
you  might  care  less  faithfully  for  her  good 
name  than  I  have  done." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TAIN  RE0BBT8. 

Thebe  was  a  strange  bewilderment  of  feel- 
ing in  Mr.  Hastings*  mind  on  being  taken  to 
task  by  the  very  man  whom  in  his  own  mind 
he  had  accused  of  being  guilty  of  what  he  was 
himself  now  taxed  with.  He  hnd  made  it  his 
business  to  keep  constantly  close  to  Mrs. 
Clayton,  to  ward  off*,  as  an  old  friend  was 
justified  in  doing,  any  slander  that  her  re- 
newed intimacy  with  Colonel  d'Aguilar  might 
give  rise  to ;  and,  lo !  his  good  intentions  were 
mistaken,  and  ho  Gtood  there  a  very  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing!  He  certainly  felt  a  little 
disgusted. 

"  Well,  d'Aguilar,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  as  there  has  been  so  much  plain  speaking 
already,  it  may  hardly  be  amiss  to  continue  it 
a  little.  I  will  give  you  the  fair,  honest  truth,' 
I  knew  that  you  had  loved  Miss  Alton  before 
she  married  Cla3-ton,  and  most  of  the  English 
here  know  it  too.  I  have  been  intimate  with 
her  since  she  was  a  child;  and,  as  an  old 
faiend,  I  thought  I  was  acting  a  brother's  part 
towards  her  in  trying,  by  my  own  constant 
presence,  to  avert  the  ill-natured  shafts  of 
scandal  our  countrywomen  know  so  well  how 
to  level.  It  appears  my  honorable  intentions 
have  been  misinterpreted  (a  not  unfrequent 
occurrence),  and  public  opinion  has  assi^^ned 
me  a  position  I  am  very  undcsirous  of  occu- 
pying." 

"  Hastings  I "  exclaimed  Colonel  d'Aguilar, 
''have  you  in  truth  no  other  feeling  than 

friendship  for  Mrs.  Clayton  ?  "  rT  ^ 
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"  Certiiinly  not,"  was  the  rejoinder,  albeit 
Eomewhat  abruptly  given. 

**Then  we  hare  each  been  mistaken.  If 
yonr  sole  reason  for  being  always  with  her 
was  the  desire  to  protect  her  from  my  pres- 
ence, I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  to  avoid 
her  as  long  as  I  remain  in  Paris." 

"  I  cannot  avoid  her  without  exciting 
remark,"  said  Errol ;  "  but  I  can  leave  Paris, 
which  I  am  heartily  sick  of.  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make  to  yon,  d'Aguilar.  Come  and  spend 
ft  few  weeks  with  me  at  my  place  in  Ilirstshire. 
I  want  to  have  it  put  in  order  again,  for  I 
moan  to  settle  down  and  live  the  rest  of  my 
life  there.     I  am  sick  to  death  of  travelling." 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  assented  gladly.  I  am 
not  altogether  sure  he  would  have  done  so 
with  such  alacrity,  had  it  not  occurred  to  him 
how  much  more  desirable  it  was  not  to  leave 
Mr.  Hastings  behind  him  in  Paris. 

They  agree  1  to  excuse  themselves  from  all 
their  standing  engagements,  and  to  start  for 
England  the  following  evening. 

"  1  shall  call  on  Mrs.  Clayton  before  I  go," 
said  Errol ;  **  have  you  any  message  ?  " 

**  No,  none,"  replied  Colonel  d'Aguilar, 
•^ith  a  twinge  of  jealousy. 

"Then  we  shall  meet  at  the  station  to- 
•norrow,  or  rather  to-night.  Good-by  for  the 
present." 

And  they  shook  hands. 

We  are  all  liable  to  form  hasty  determina- 
tions on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  to 
regret  them  as  soon  as  they  are  made. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  walked  up  the  steps  of  his 
hotel,  he  felt  that  in  the  last  few  minutes  he 
had  committed  a  Quixotism,  and  he  was 
annoyed  with  himself  accordingly.  He  re- 
membered, now  it  was  too  late,  that  it  would 
1)0  very  awkward  for  him  to  leave  Paris  at 
Fuch  a  short  notice,  and  that  he  had  one  or 
two  engagements  he  was  very  much  disgusted 
nt  beinjx  called  upon  to  give  up.  To  leave 
agreeable  society,  great  entertainments,  and, 
above  nil,  a  pretty  woman,  towards  whom  he 
felt  pleasantly  sentimental,  to  satisfy  the 
caprice  of  another  man,  was  certainly  an 
egregious  act  of  folly.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  back  now,  and,  throwing  the  end  of 
his  cigar  away  with  an  angry,  impatient  ges- 
ture, he  betook  himself  to  his  room  to  sleep. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day  he  was  ushered 
into  Mrs.  Clayton's  presence,  as  she  sat  at  her 
Inte  breakfast. 

**You  are  surprised  to  see  me  again  so 
soon, --arc  you  not?"  he  laughed;  "it  is 
barely  ten  hours  since  we  parted." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  an- 
^-er  od.     '*  The  mornings  are  so  dull  always ; 


but  yon  see  I  contrive  to  shorten  the  time 
much  as  possible." 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good-by." 

"To  wish  me  good-by!"  Mrs.  Clayton 
repeated  in  blank  dismay.  "  Yon  did  not  tell 
me  last  night  you  were  going  away." 

"  I  only  made  up  my  mind  after  we  parted.** 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  go,"  F6e  said  pet- 
tishly ;  "  it  will  be  so  dull." 

Mr.  Hastings  was  more  than  ever  annoyed 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  le^  into 
making  such  an  absurd  promise. 

"  I  go  against  my  own  inclination,  I  assure 
you.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pleasure  of 
this  visit  to  Paris." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  "  she  asked.  "Are 
you  not  your  own  master?" 

"  I  ought  to  be,"  thought  Errol ;  but  he  enly 
said,  "On  this  occasion,  unfortunately,  lam 
not.  Business  calls  me  to  England.  By  the 
way,  d'Aguilar  goes  with  me." 

He  watched  her  narrowly  as  he  spoke,  but 
she  betrayed  no  emotion. 

"  He  might  have  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  coming  to  make  his  adieux,"  she  said  lightly. 

"  And  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trou- 
ble of  watcliing  them  so  constantly,"  thought 
Errol ;  "  she  does  not  care  a  rush  for  him." 

Which  reflection  I  transcribe  as  a  proof  of 
the  unerring  sagacity  of  human  judgment. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  that  dear  old  place 
of  yours,  IlazoU  Court?  " 

"Yes,  I  hope  to  be  there  very  soon.  I 
have  just  telegraphed  them  to  expect  me." 

There  was  some  further  conversation,  and 
then  Mr.  Hastings  rose  to  leave. 

"You  won't  forget  to  come  and  see  us  in 
town,  will  you  ?  " 

"I  hope  to  call  on  you  there  very  soon. 
Wlien  are  you  likely  to  return  to  London?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  I  should 
think  in  three  weeks  at  the  furthest.  And  re- 
member, I  shall  have  a  very  charming  friend  to 
introduce  to  you,  but  I  think  Francis  said  you 
knew  her.  Never  mind,  it  shall  be  a  reintro- 
duction.  I  know  you  will  admire  her,  and 
she  sings  divinely.  Stay !  I  will  sec  if  you  rec- 
ollect her.  And  Mrs.  Clayton  opened  a  vel- 
vet case  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  showed 
him  an  exquisite  full-length  miniature  of  a 
pale,  graceful  girl,  in  deep  mourning.  He 
looked  so  intently  at  it  and  held  it  so  lonsr, 
that  Mrs.  Clayton  smiled  a  little  wonderingly. 

"I  should  think  you  admired  her  already," 
she  said.  ^ 

"I  do!"  was  Errol's  brief  answer,  but  he 
did  not  even  yet  take  his  eyes  from  the  pic- 
ture. A  flood  of  memory  rushed  into  his 
mind,  once  aggin,, h§ ^w^Jn,^g^5rtth  Uie 
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^oung,  gracefU,  beautiful-eyed  girl.  But  she 
was  not  quite  the  same ;  there  was  a  sad,  wist- 
ful expression  in  the  brown  ejes,  a  look  that 
he  had  long  ago  pictured  to  himself  would 
come  there  if  she  loved  and  suffered.  "  She 
is  more  than  ever  my  ideal  of  CEnone,"  he 
thought  His  eyes  still  lingered  on  the  pic- 
ture. He  would  have  given  anything  he  pos- 
sessed to  take  it  away  and  keep  it 

Presently  he  closed  the  case,  and  laid  it 
down. 

"Do  you  recognize  it?"  Mrs.  Clayton 
asked. 

"Perfectly.  Miss  Eyre  is  very  little  al- 
tered ;  the  expression,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  so 
jurch  and  bright  as  it  used  to  be.** 

"But  she  is  improved  for  all  that,"  F^e 
interrupted;  "she  is  more  graceful,  more  self- 
possessed.  She  is  wonderfully  admired,  but 
fhe  has  grieved  so  for  her  father  that  until 
the  last  two  months  she  refused  to  go  any- 
where. Lady  Grace  is  anxious  to  introduce 
her  next  season,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it 
when  I  last  saw  her  " 

"  Can  I  execute  any  commission  for  you  in 
London?"  asked  Errol,  as  he  took  leave. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Hunt,  if  you  see  her,  and 
say  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  town.     Good-by." 

When  her  guest  had  gone.  Fee  wheeled  her 
chair  round  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
She  wanted  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
glad  and  thankful  Colonel  d'Aguilar  was 
going,  —  that  she  should  not  see  him  again. 
If  a  few  hot  tears  oozed  through  her  jewelled 
fingers  into  her  lap,  are  there  not  tears  of  joy 
as  well  as  of  sorrow  ? 

Fee  wanted  to  do  her  duty,  —  wanted  with 
all  her  might  If  Francis  Clayton  had  been 
a  little  kind  and  forbearing  to  her,  she  would 
never  have  suffered  a  thought  even  to  be  false 
to  him.  But  ho  was  cruel,  tyrannical,  and 
suspicious,  and —  well  I  she  almost  hated 
him.  Now  and  then  she  would  make  a  great 
effort,  and  strive  to  be  good  and  patient,  and 
keep  from  quarrelling  with  him ;  but  he  was 
so  bearish  and  ill-tempered  that  her  design 
always  failed.  She  was  making  fresh  re- 
solves, as  she  sat  looking  pensively  into  the 
fire,  but  all  of  a  sudden  her  thoughts  were 
most  unexpectedly  put  to  flight  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  her  husband. 

"  Francis  I "  she  exclaimed,  rising  and  kiss- 
ing him. 
>.  "Yes.  I  suppose  you  did  not  expect  me. 
What  a  wretched  fire!  I  am  almost  frozen, 
and  the  room  is  as  cold  as  death.  Ring  the 
b'^ll,  and  order  me  some  lunch.  Where  the 
devil  are    those    lazy  hounds    of  servants? 


Always  feedmg,  I  6uppose,  and  getting  fat 
and  insolent" 

"I  am  so  sorry, — I  have  just  sent  them 
both  out  James  has  gone  to  order  the 
carriage,  and  Henry  took  a  note  to  Madame 
de  Saint  G6ran.  Never  mind,  everything 
shall  be  right  directly; "  and  she  turned  to  the 
waiter,  who  entered,  to  order  the  lunch. 
Then  she  began  to  stir  the  fire,  but  her  hus- 
band took  the  poker  impatiently  from  her 
hand. 

"  You  are  raking  it  all  out ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
and  then  proceeded  very  violently  to  anuthe- 
matize  the  coals,  when  his  own  efforts  did  not 
prove  more  successful.  However  his  temper 
seemed  to  improve  a  little  with  the  appearance 
of  lunch,  and  Fee,  having  helped  him  to  cut- 
lets, sat  down  opposite. 

"Well,  Francis,  have  you  caught  the 
man?" 

"No,  curse  him !  "  was  the  savage  rejoinder. 
"Those  fools  of  detectives  have  been  after 
him  for  a  fortnight  without  obtaining  the 
slightest  clue.  They  suppose  lie  escaped  in 
his  wife's  clothes,  for  he  was  a  little  fellow ; 
but  Tvo  had  my  revenge  on  her,  though  I 
could  not  get  at  him." 

"O  Francis  I"  cried  F6e,  "what  do  you 
mean?** 

"  I  turned  her  and  her  brats  out  in  the 
snow  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  teach  her  to 
aid  and  abet  her  thief  of  a  husband  in  swind- 
ling his  employers.** 

Mrs.  Clayton's  hands  twitched  nervously. 

"Where  did  she  go?" 

"  Really,  I  did  not  make  it  my  business  to 
inquire.  Not  very  near,  you  may  be  sure, 
for  there  is  not  a  house  within  a  mile." 

"O  Francis  I"  cried  his  wife,  indignantly, 
"  how  could  you  be  so  inhuman  I  " 

He  turned  angrily  upon  her. 

"Pray,  Marion,  don't  let  us  have  imy 
ridiculous,  sentimental  airs  over  it.  Another 
time,  if  your  nerves  are  so  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive, don*t  ask  any  questions." 

F^e  bit  her  lips  and  was  silent 

"Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  ever 
since  I  left?  Of  course  you  missed  me 
terribly !  *' 

"I  have  been  out  nearly  every  night — I 
was  not  home  until  three  this  morning." 

"I  thought  you  looked  very  pale  and 
washed  out  Was  Madame  do  Saint  G6ran 
with  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  never  went  anywhere  alone." 

"Have  you  had  many  visitors?"  and  he 
turned  over  the  card- basket  A  portentous 
frown  gathered  on  his  brow. 
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"Mr.  Hastangs  Beems  to  haye  been  rery 
kind  in  helping  to  pass  the  tedium  of  your 
solitary  hours.    Four  cards  of  his,  I  see." 

"  Once  you  know  you  were  here,  and  once 
I  was  out,  so  that  I  have  only  seen  him  here 
twice  in  your  absence." 

**  And  I  suppose  you  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
world,  that  you  think  it  quite  proper  for  men 
to  be  coming  here  to  see  you  alone." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Francis:  Why,  Tve 
kuown  him  all  my  life ! " 

**  And  of  course  the  world  would  consider 
that  such  a  satisfactory  explanation ! "  sneered 
the  suspicious  husband. 

A  terrible  fear  seized  on  F6e.  If  he  was 
angry  and  jtalous  about  Mr.  Hastings,  what 
would  he  say  wlicn  'he  knew  that  during  Ms 
absence  she  had  been  constantly  in  the  society 
of  Colonel  d'Aguilar?  She  had  never  fully 
realized  her  imprudence  until  this  moment. 
What  could  she  do  ?  If  she  told  him,  he  was 
certain  to  be  very  violent;  if  she  concealed  it, 
and  he  became  aAvare  of  it,  the  consequences 
might  be  terrible.  "It  is  better  to  get  it 
off  my  mind  at  once,"  she  determined. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  was  here  this  morning,  dear. 
He  came  to  wish  me  good-by.** 

**  In  anticipation  of  my  return,  I  suppose." 

**  Really,  Francis,  I  have  scarcely  common 
patience  with  you.  What  a  poor  opinion  you 
must  liave  of  yourself,  to  be  so  suspicious! 
Mr.  Hastings  is  going  to  England  on  business, 
and  Colonel  d'Aguilar  is  going  with  him." 

**  D'Aguilar  I  "  cried  Francis  Clayton,  start- 
ing, "  has  he  been  here?" 

"Yes." 

"How  long?" 

"  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks." 

"  And  you  have  met  him?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  spoken  to  him?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  danced  with  him?  " 

"I  plead  guilty  to  that  also,"  answered 
F6e,  trying  to  speak  gayly.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  violent  outbursts  from  her  husband, 
but  the  passionate  violence  ho  gave  way  to  on 
this  occasion  surpassed  anything  she  had  ever 
witnessed. 

He  said  such  terrible  things  to  her,  that, 
trembling,  frightened,  as  she  was,  her  indig- 
nation was  greater.  She  walked  straight  up 
to  him. 

"  How  dare  you  use  such  words  to  me !  " 
she  cried.  "How  dare  you  utter  your  foul, 
base-minded  suspicions  before  me  I  I  would 
not  lower  myself  so  much  in  my  own  eyes  as 
to  attempt  to  justify  my  conduct.  You  are  a 
poor,  miaerable  tyrant,  with  whom  it  is  im- 


possible for  a  woman  to  live  and  retain  her 
self-respect.  I  will  not  stop  under  the  same 
roof  with  you  another  hour.  From  this 
moment  I  leave  you,"  and  she  swept  towards 
the  door.  But  he  was  there  before  her,  and 
stood  with  his  back  against  it,  to  prevent  her 
egress. 
"  I  forbid  you  to  leave  this  louse !  " 
"  Henceforward  you  have  no  authority  over 
my  actions,"  his  wife  replied  coldly.  "I 
leave  Paris  to-night." 

"Then  you  go  without  servants  or 
clothes." 
"  Be  it  so  I  I  care  not  how,  but  go  I  will." 
He  sai^  that  she  was  resolved,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  her.  He  tried  to  justify  himself — 
to  make  up  the  quarrel ;  she  would  not  hear  a 
word.  Then  he  apologized,  humbly,  abjectly ; 
and  at  last  she  consented  to  receive  liis 
amende.  Their  misery  was  sealed  from  Uiat 
hour.  How  could  a  man  with  a  mint]  like 
Clayton's  ever  pardon  a  woman  who  liad  so 
humiliated  him  ? 

Mrs.  Clayt&n  insisted  on  leaving  Paris  and 
spending  a  week  with  her  aunt,  before  they 
went  to  their  own  house  in  town;  so  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  unhappy  pair  bade  adieu 
to  their  friends,  and  started  in  apparent  amity 
for  England.  Meantime  F6o,  who  was  VC17 
tender-hearted,  and  had  suffered  much  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  on  account  of  her  husband's 
cruelty  to  the  bailiff's  poor  wife,  had  written 
to  Lady  Marion,  begging  her  to  ascertain 
privately  the  woman's  circumstances,  10  re- 
lieve her  present  distress,  and  make  some 
provision  for  her  and  her  children  in  the 
future.  "Dearest  aunty,"  concluded  the 
letter,  "  I  am  so  unhappy,  so  utterly 
wretched ;  but  I  will  not  trust  my  troubles  to 
a  letter,  for  I  shall  be  with  ydU  in  a  few  days 
at  furthest,  and  then  I  will  tell  yott  every- 
thing.   Ah  1  if  I  had  never  left  you  1 " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

▲  HOUSE  DITIDED  AOAIKST  ITSELF. 

The  Champions  were  perhaps  not  the  mo^ 
united  family  in  the  world.  Mr.  Champion 
was  proverbially  indifferent  to  his  wife;  Sir 
Howard  and  his  grandchildren  had  perpetual 
altercations;  and,  latterly,  Mrs.  Champion 
and  her  daughter  seemed  far  less  attai^hed  to 
each  other  than  formerly.  Flora  Champion 
was  unhappy  and  discontented.  Her  aim  in 
life  was  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage,  and  she 

had  failed.    It  is  just  possible  to  bear  failure. 
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If  others  naTe  not  been  aware  of  or  shared 
our  hopes,  or  if  they  try  by  kindly  sj-mpatiiy 
to  make  our  mortificatioii  less  keen;  but  to 
be  reproached  and  taunted  with  qxit  want 
of  success  is  a  sharp  sting  even  to  a  noble 
mind.  As  we  know,  Flora  Champion  had  not 
a  noble  miud;  she  was  arrogant,  jealous, 
and  revengeful.  Her  grandfather's  sarcasms 
and  lier  mother's  lamentations  almost  mad- 
dened her;  she  forgot  the  respect  she  owed 
to  them,  arjd  was  ins  3lent  and  sullen.  Scenes 
between  her  and  Sir  Howard  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  even  her  mother  no  longer 
took  her  part.  She  quarrelled  constantly 
with  her  brother,  and  the  last  and  crowning 
part  >f  her  mortification  was  that  he  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Winifred 
Eyre,  and  was  perpetually  singing  her  praises. 
When  Mr.  Eyre  died,  Sir  Howard  had  gone 
to  the  Farm  and  offered  to  take  Winifred  to 
the  Manor.  But  she  refused — not  bitterly, 
not  angrily,  but  firmly.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said,  "  I  am  sure  you  mean  kindly.  You 
despised  and  slighted  my  dear,  dear  father 
when  he  was  alive  (and  here  sobs  almost 
choked  her),  and  I  will  not  accept  anything 
at  your  hands  now."  And  Sir  Howard, 
iuetcad  of  being  displeased  and  offended,  was 
rather  gratified  by  an  independence  of  spirit 
wliich  he  considered  due  to  the  blue  blood  she 
inherited  from  the  Champions. 

"  I  will  not  press  you,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  a  gentleness  by  no  means  habitual  to 
him;  "perhaps  some  day  you  will  think 
better  of  it,  and  remember  your  grandfather 
will  always  be  glad  to  see  you."  Poor  cliild, 
she  had  thought  once  that  to  be  acknowledged 
and  noticed  by  Sir  Howard  was  the  summit 
of  human  bliss ;  now  she  scarcely  noticed  it, 
or,  remarking  it,  was  totally  unmoved  by  it. 
How  often  we  get  what  we  liave  prayed  and 
toiled  and  longed  for,  when  it  has  lost  its 
value  in  our  eyes  I 

Gifted  as  I  am,  as  a  narrator,  with  the 
power  of  discerning  motives  and  impulses  of 
the  human  mind,  I  have  never  positively  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  influence  at 
work  in  Sir  Howard's  heart,  that  prompted 
him  to  speak  and  act  upon  this  occasion  in 
the  way  he  did.  He  was  not  a  good-hearted 
man,  but'  I  should  prefer  to  think  that  for 
once  in  liis  selfish,  tyrannical  life,  he  was 
moved  by  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  pity. 
He  took  his  grand-daughter's  hand  in  his  and 
stroked  it  gently. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  regret  now  the 
long  enmity  that  I  entertained  towards  your 
poor  lather.  I  could,  wish  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  his  grave  unreconciled  to  me.    It  was 


my  fault,  and  I  am  willing  now  to  make  what 
atonement  I  can  for  it.  I  shall  follow  hJB 
funeral  myself  on  Friday." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  not 
only  astonished  the  neighborhood  by  his  own 
attendance,  but  insisted  on  his  son  and  grand-  ^ 
son  paying  the  same  respect  to  the  dead 
body  of  the  man  whom  they  had  consistently 
scoirned  and  slighted  in  life,  and  whoso  poor, 
inanimate  cky  could  not  be  honored  or  ap- 
peased by  any  courtesy  that  might  be  shown 
it  now. 

He  did  more,  —  he  raised  a  handsome  mar- 
ble slab  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter's 
husband.  For  years  and  years  he  had  ban- 
ished every  thought  of  his  disobedient  child. 
Now  he  remembered  once  again  that  he  hud 
loved  her.  He  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Winifred.  He  saw  that  she  was  graceful,  and 
amiable,  and  lady-like,  and  altogether  very 
much  more  lovable  than  her  cousin  Flora. 
Flora  had  certainly  never  been  amiable,  but 
still  the  old  man  had  been  fond  and  proud  of 
her;  but  now  she  was  becoming  so  insolent 
and  overbearing,  that  her  presence  was  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  and  vexation  to 
him.  And  Sir  Howard  had  not  lost  his  old 
ambition.  He  wanted  to  see  one  of  his  grand- 
children well  married,  to  keop  up  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  family.  His  hopes  had 
been  set  on  Flora,  but  she  had  disappointed 
them;  and  it  seemed  as  though  this  young 
chit  of  a  girl,  whom  hitherto  he  had  not  con- 
descended to  notice,  had  had  the  very  men  at 
her  feet  whom  his  proud,  well-born  grand- 
child had  compassed  every  end  to  win.  He 
knew  Lord  Harold  Erskinc  had  proposed  to 
Winifred,  and  although  he  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  anything  having  passed  between 
her  and  Mr.  Hastings,  he  entertained  very 
shrewd  suspicions  on  the  matter.  The  only 
thing  that  puzzled  him  was,  what  on  earth 
could  have  induced  her  to  throw  away  such 
golden  opportunities,  and  he  half  feared  some 
low,  romantic  attachment.  If  he  could  have 
her  under  his  own  roof,  something  might  be 
done;  but  at  present  it  seemed  hopeless,  for 
no  inducement  would  persuade  her  to  accept 
his  oflTer  of  adoption.  He  had  not  only  pro- 
posed to  take  her  into  his  family,  and  give  her 
the  advantages  her  cousin  enjoyed,  but  also 
to  provide  for  her  handsomely. 

Meantime  Winifred  very  grateftiUy  ac- 
cepted another  offer  that  was  made  to  her. 
The  moment  kind  Lady  Grace  heard  of  her 
young  fHend's  trouble,  she  came  to  her  and 
wanted  to  take  her  away  to  Endon  Vale  at 
once.  But  no  persuasion  could  induce  Wini- 
fred to  leave  the  Farm  until  alter  the  Arneral. 
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and  even  then  she  clung  to  her  old  friend, 
Madame  de  MontoUen,  and  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  leaving  her.  But  Lady  Grace 
was  bene  on  having  the  girl,  whom  she  had 
come  to  care  for  very  dearly.  "  I  have  a 
large  house/*  she  said.  '*  and  we  are  very  dull 
all  alone.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  you 
shall  come  and  live  wiih  us.  It  would  break 
poor  mudamc's  heart  to  lose  you.  and  I  know 
you  would  be  unhappy  at  leaving  her,  —  let 
us  try  and  persuade  her  to  come  too." 

Madame  was  obstinate  at  first.  She 
thanked  Lady  Grace  very  much,  but  she 
had  grown  used  to  her  solitary  life,  and  was 
attached  to  her  home.  She  hoped  to  die 
there,  —  she  was  too  old  to  change  now. 
Lady  Grace  used  every  possible  argument; 
madame  should  have  her  own  rooms ;  should 
do  precisely  as  she  pleased;  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  see  more  society  than  was 
strictly  agreeable  to  her,  —  should,  in  fact, 
enjoy  as  much  quiet  and  privacy  as  she  did 
now.     Still  the  old  lady  was  inexorable. 

"Dear  madame,"  said  Lady  Grace  at 
length,  "  do  you  remember  that  by  your 
refusal  you  are  injuring  the  prospects  of  her 
whom  you  profess  to  love,  and  whom  I  am 
sure  you  do  love  very  dearly?  She  is  a  child 
now  —  all  her  life  is  before  her.  It  is  every- 
thing to  her  future  whether  she  passes  the 
best  years  of  her  life  in  unchanging  monotony 
here»  or  whether  she  comes  to  me,  and  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  she  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  forming  ties  that  may  make 
her  life  both  happy  and  brilliant  You  know 
she  will  not  consent  to  be  separated  from 
you." 

Madame  de  Montolieu  yielded,  and  in  doing 
so  added  the  crowning  act  to  her  long  life  of 
unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  She  stayed  a 
month  longer  at  the  cottage,  and  Winifred 
remained  wiih  her.  Before  Christmas  they 
were  both  installed  at  Endon  Vale ;  the  cottage 
was  let,  and  the  Farm  about  to  be  sold.  When 
everything  was  settled.  Winifred  found  her- 
self in  possession  of  two  hundred  a  year,  at 
which  Lady  Grace  was  well  pleased.  **It 
will  make  her  feel  loss  dependent  on  us," 
thought  the  amiable  woman. 

•To  return  to  Flora  Champion.  The  retri- 
bution which  her  conduct  towards  Mr.  Vane 
deser>'ed,  had  overtaken  her.  lie  was  Lord 
Lancing  now;  his  father  had  been  dead  six 
months,  and  he  wa^  as  indififerent  to  her  as 
she  had  formerly  been  to  him.  And,  worse 
tlian  all,  their  positions  were  reversed,  and 
she  was  in  love  with  him,  to  her  own  bitterness 
and  mcrtiflcation.  She  tried  first  to  win  him 
back,  and  when  that  failed,  she  strove,  with 


all  her  strength  of  will,  to  master  her  unre- 
quited attachment.  Ix>rd  Lancing  never 
slighted  her, — he  was  far  loo  generous 
minded  for  that ;  he  paid  her  the  same  attention 
in  public  that  he  had  alwuys  done,  and  wa« 
ever  ready  to  obey  her  commands,  or  minister, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  her  wishes.  But  he 
never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  uttered  another. 
word  of  love  to  her.  lie  was  kind  and  render 
to  her.  for  the  sake  of  olden  times,  but  a 
brave,  generous  heart  like  his  could  never 
again  love  a  woman  who  had  been  capable  oi 
such  coldness  and  cruelty. 

"  Evelyn,"  she  said,  softly,  to  him  one  day, 
when  they  were  alone,  "  you  do  not  care  for 
me  now.'* 

Re  only  smiled ;  and  said,  "  You  taught  me 
the  folly  of  ray  presumption,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  severity  of  the  lesson." 

Tears  stood  in  her  proud  eyes. 

"  I  was  mad!  —  I  did  not  mean  it !  —  m- 
doed,  Evelyn,  T'did  not.  Will  you  not  for- 
give me  ?  " 

**  With  all  my  heart,  Flora.  I  ought  to 
thank  you  for  a  cruelty  that,  after  all,  wa« 
perhaps  kindness  in  disguise.  Come  and  play 
croquet." 

Miss  Champion  bit  her  lips,  and  went  with- 
out anotlier  word.  There  would  have  been 
some  liope  if  he  had  been  angry  and  reproached 
her ;  —  there  was  none  now. 

"  Flora,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  petulantly, 
the  same  evening,  "  I  think  it  is  time  some- 
thing definite  was  settled  between  you  and 
Lord  Lancing.  You  have  played  with  him 
quite  long  enough." 

Miss  Champion  was  silent  • 

**  Flora,  do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  mamma." 

"  You  do  not  seem  likely  now  to  make  a 
better  match ;  you  have  been  through  another 
season  without  a  single  good  offer,  and,  after 
all,  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  him." 

Mrs.  Champion  paused  for  an  answer,  but 
not  obtaining  any,  she  turned  to  her  daughter 
irritably. 

*'  I  say  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in 
him." 

"Nor  do  I." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  accept  him  ^  " 

•'*For  the  best  of  reasons,"  Flora  answered, 
pressing  her  heel  into  the  soft  velvet  carpet ; 
—  **  because  he  has  not  asked  me." 

"  Nonsense,  Flora ;  you  know  you  have 
only  to  give  the  least  sign,  and  he  would  be  at 
your  feet  directly." 

*'  I  know  that  if  I  asked  him  point-blank  to 
marry  me,  he  would  refuse,**  Flora  answered, 
bitterly.  ^  t 
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•'  What  maket  yon  say  that?  **  her  mother 
a.«kod,  quickly. 

*'  Because  I  am  convinced  that  he  no  longer 
cares  for  mo.  Please  say  no  more  about  it, 
mamma.  When  he  cared  for  me,  I  would  not 
have  him;  now  that  I  care  for  him,  he  will 
not  have  me." 

**  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Flora,  that  you 
really  care  for  him  ?  " 

*'  I  mean  to  say  nothing,"  was  the  sharp 
rejoinder;  "pray  spare  me  any  fUrther  com- 
ments on  my  unfortunate  love  affairs." 

"  You  have  managed  them  disgraceftiUy," 
said  Mrs.  Champion,  querulously;  "a  girl  of 
your  appearance  and  opportunities  to  be  still 
nnmarried  at  two-and-twenty,  —  it  really  is 
heart-breaking  1 " 

"  I  wish  I  was  married,  if  it  was  only  to  be 
rid  of  this  perpetual  match-making  and  quar- 
relling I  "  cried  Flora,  impetuously. 

"  Really,  Flora,  ^our  temper  is  becoming 
unbearable,'*  rejoined  her  mother.  **  It  is  you 
who  cause  all  the  discussion.  You  are  disa- 
greeable to  me,  insolent  to  your  grandfather, 
and  overbearing  with  your  brother.  Your 
forehead  is  becoming  quite  wrinkled  with 
frowning;  and  I  never  see  a  smile  on  your 
face  unless  Lord  Lancing  is  here.  I  do  wish 
you  would  make  an  effort  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Sir  Howard.  I  am  sure  you  would  gala 
much  more  by  it.  JIc  seems  quite  bent  on 
having  that  Winifred  Eyre  here,  and  is  con- 
stantly writing  to  Lady  Grace  Farquhar  about 
her.  Yesterday,  after  your  quarrel  with  him, 
he  declared  he  would  adopt  her,  if  she  would 
only  consent  to  it,  he  was  so  sick  of  your 
temper.  And  I  am  persuaded  of  this,  that  if 
you  come  to  any  open  rupture  with  Sir  How- 
ard, your  papa  will  insist  on  your  going  to 
Scotland  and  remaining  there." 

"  I  should  not  mind  in  the  least,"  said  Flora, 
indifl'orently ,  "  I  could  not  be  duller  or  more 
miserable  than  I  am  here." 

"And  you  would  like  that  artful,  intriguing 
girl  to  take  your  place,  I  suppose,  and  curry 
favor  with  your  grandpapa,  and  be  introduced' 
at  .Jourt,  and  go  to  balls,  and  spend  his 
money,  whileyou  were  banished  to  the  wilds  of 
Scotland?  Come,  Flora,  do  be  sensible,  and 
make  an  effort."  And  Flora  thought  she 
would,  and  was  very  amiable  and  pleasant  to 
her  grandpapa  all  that  evening ;  but  the  nexl 
day  things  went  wrong  again,  and  the  breach 
was  widened. 

Reginald  came  in  at  lunch  time;  he  had 
just  rid  len  over  from  Endon  Vale,  where  he 
had  dined  and  slept.  He  was  particularly  fond 
nf  going  to  see  his  cousin,  and  as  Winifred 


liked  him,  and  he  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
Lady  Grace  often  invited  liim.  He  came  in 
looking  rather  lachrymose  and  woc-begone. 

**  Well,  Sir  Knight  of  the  doleful  counte- 
nance, I  fear  your  suit  has  scarcely  been  a 
prosperous  one,"  sneered  his  sister. 

"Then  you  can  sympathize  with  me,  Flo," 
retorted  Reginald.  "  Our  family,  you  know, 
arc  not  very  successful  at  matchmaking.*' 

"  Come,  come,"  interposed  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion, "do  try  if  you  cannot  meet  for  once 
without  wrangling.  How  is  Lady  Grace, 
Roggy?" 

"  Oh,  she  wasn't  very  well,  and  Sir  Cla3rton 
was  at  his  everlasting  manuscripts,  so  Wini- 
fred came  eight  miles  of  the  way  with  me." 

"  Has  she  learnt  to  ride  yet,  then?"  asked 
Flora,  scornfully. 

"I  should  think  she  has.  You  should  just 
seo  her  leap ;  like  a  rock  she  sits !  Oh.Erskine 
was  a  capital  master,"  added  Reginald,  .spite- 
fully. "And  she  drives,  too,  I  can  to'.l  you. 
By  Jove!  she  manages  those  ponies  well. 
I  went  a  drive  with  her  yesterday.  She  is  so 
fond  of  being  out  of  doors,  and  Lady  Grace 
will  make  her  ride  and  drive.  She  says  it 
braces  her  nerves." 

"Ah!  that  must  be  very  necessary  1" 
sneered  Flora. 

"  I  can  tell  you  it  is,  too.  She  looks  a 
little  better  now,  but  she  was  just  like  a  ghost 
before,  and  hardly  ever  smiled." 

"A  pleasant  companion,  I  should  think." 

"A  deal  pleasanter  than  you.  Flora.  At 
all  events,  she  is  always  kind  and  good  tem- 
pered, which  is  more  than  your  best  friend 
could  say  of  you." 

"Ah!"  returned  hie  sister;  "but  to  the 
point, — has  she  refused  you,  that  you  wear  this 
air  of  interesting  melancholy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  has,"  cried  Reginald,  savagely. 
"  The  same  as  she  refused  Erskinc  and  Hast- 
ings." 

"I  never  heard  that  either  of  them  pro- 
posed to  her,"  said  Miss  Champion,  frowning. 

"  Then  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring 
you  that  they  both  did,"  Reginald  retorted. 
It  was  a  pure  speculation  on  that  young 
gentleman's  part,  but  he  liked  to  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  had  been  re- 
jected in  good  company.  "I'm  not  sure,"  ho 
added,  intent  on  provoking  his  sister,  "that 
Lancing  did  not  ask  her  too." 

Miss  Champion  raised  her  blue  eyes  scorn- 
fully. 

"  I  thought  yon  were  telling  a  falshood  be- 
fore," she  said;  "  now  I  know  it." 

"  Silence  I "  thundered  Sir  Howard,  at  this 
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juncture.  "Tour  bickeringB  drive  me  mad. 
I  wish  to  Heaven  your  cousin  was  here,  and 
that  you  were  both  a  hundred  nules  off.'* 

**Why  do  you  not  have  her  here,  then, 
grandpapa?'*  said  Flora,  provokingly. 

"  Because  she  has  too  much  sense  to  come," 
snarled  the  baronet.  ''I  do  not  wonder  at 
her  refusal,  if  you  and  your  brother  made 
yourselves  as  agreeable  at  Lady  Grace  Far- 
quhur's  as  you  do  at  home." 

*' Perhaps,  if  you  sent  us  away,  she  might 
consent  to  come  I "  sneered  Flora. 

'*  I  should  not  advise  you  to  say  too  much 
about  that  young  lady,"  answered  Sir  Howard, 
**  or  I  may  chance  to  take  you  at  your  word. 
Gad!  it  would  seem  like  heaven  to  have  a 
nice,  sweet-tempered  girl  in  the  house,  after 
a  vixen  like  you  \  " 

**  Perhaps  she  has  been  brought  up  amongst 
pleasantcr  influences  than  I  have,"  suggested 
Flora.  "  Uer  father  may  have  been  nothing 
but  a  country  farmer,  but  perhaps  he  was 
pleasant  to  live  with.  Good  temper  some- 
times makes  up  for  good  breeding." 

Sir  Howard  almost  fuained  with  rage  at  his 
grand-daughter's  insolence.  He  thundered 
out  a  volley  of  oaths,  wliich  frightened  poor 
Mrs.  Champion,  but  made  not  the  slightest 
impression  on  her  uoausoeptible  daughter. 


Things  went  on  pretty  much  in  the  saipf 
way  up  to  the  period  at  which  our  story  has 
arrived.  Latterly,  Flora  had  been  away 
visiting  at  several  great  houses.  She  was 
like  a  good  many  people  who  are  essentially 
disagreeable  at  home,  —  she  could  be  very 
pleasant  and  amiable  in  society.  Her  rancor 
against  Winifred  Eyre  was  relentless, — she 
could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  her  cousin's  name 
mentioned ;  and  when  she  was  told  on  credible 
autliority  that  Lady  Grace  intended  bringing 
her  out  the  following  season,  her  anger  and 
jealousy  knew  no  bounds.  To  think  Ihat  the 
farmer's  daughter,  the  offspring  of  the  great 
mesalliance  in  their  family,  should  be  intro- 
duced to  society  under  more  favorable  auspices 
than  even  she  herself  had  been  I  The  notion 
was  intolerable.  They  would  meet  perhaps 
often,  and  the  fresh  young  novice  in  her  first 
season  would  eclipse  her. 

**I  ivill  marry!"  Flora  vowed  to  herself, 
"  and  marry  well,  I  shall  never  love  any  one 
but  Evelyn,  and  he  does  not  care  for  me  now. 
If  a  man  as  old  as  my  grandfather  a^ks  me  to 
be  his  wife,  and  he  has  rank  and  wealth,  I  will 
take  him.  Surely  I  have  still  beauty  enough 
to  buy  love?"  and  Flora  Champion  looked 
proudly  into  the  long  mirror  before  which  Bha 
wa«  standing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"l  WILL  KEVEB  FOBOIYE  TOU." 

I  HJLTB  purposely  passed  by  the  period  of 
Winifred  Eyre's  grief  for  her  father.  In  a 
novel,  one  is  not  justified  in  dwelling  on  de- 
tails unless  they  be  startling,  sensational,  or 
deeply  harrowing.  "Winifred's  sorrow  was 
bitter  and  passionate.  At  first  she  could  not 
sleep  or  eat  for  it,  and  she  became  so  pale  and 
hollow-eyed,  that  her  friends  feared  for  her. 
They  could  not  win  a  smile  to  her  lips  —  noth- 
ing seemed  to  amuse  or  interest  her.  Lady 
Grace  took  her  to  an  eminent  physician,  and 
he  pronounced  her  nervous  system  to  be  ter- 
ribly shaken,  and  prescribed  change  of  scene 
and  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion.  Lady  Grace  insisted 
on  her  riding  and  driving  constantly;  and 
when  the  spring  came,  they  went  on  a  tour 
through  Wales.  Later  on,  Sir  Clayton  fan- 
cied a  few  months'  foreign  travel,  and  that  did 
more  towards  renovating  Winifred's  health 
and  spirits  than  any  previous  change.  Ah! 
what  a  blessed  consoler  is  Time,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  young!  How  vehement -^ how 
buoyant  is  youth!  —  how  it  eiyoys!  —  how  it 
despairs !  — how  it  forgets ! 

Winifred  was  no  longer  unhappy.  She  had 
not  forgotten  the  old  tie  that  had  been  snapped 
80  rudely,  but  others  had  wound  tliemselves 
round  her.  She  had  two  mothers  now  —  her 
dear  old  Madame  and  kind  Lady  Grace ;  each 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  tenderness 
nnd  care  for  her. 

Sir  Clayton,  too,  was  more  kind  and  thought- 
ful to  her  than  was  his  wont  to  others ;  but 
then  she  was  so  useful  to  him — so  ready,  so 
pleased  to  write  and  read  for  him,  no  wonder 
his  heart  was  won.  And  as  time  wore  on,  and 
her  grief  subsided,  the  girl  grew  to  be  the 
sunshine  of  the  house.  She  was  intensely 
grateful  for  the  kindness  and  consideration 
that  had  been  shown  her,  and  did  everything 


in  her  power  to  repay  it  Nearly  eighteen 
months  had  passed  since  her  father's  death, 
when  I  purpose  to  bring  her  again  into  my 
story. 

It  was  a  bright,  treacherous  morning  in 
early  April,  and  she  had  just  come  in  from  her 
round  of  visits  to  the  conservatory  and  hot- 
houses, laden  with  choice  flowers.  She  laid 
them  carefully  on  the  long  table  by  the  win- 
dow, and  proceeded  to  make  selections  for  her 
different  vases.  She  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
when  we  last  saw  her,  —  a  shade  less  arch  and 
girlish,  —  a  shade  more  sad  and  womanly,  and 
more  than  ever  refined  and  graceful ;  a  long 
trailing  dress  of  silver  gray,  heavily  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  fitted  her  slight  figure,  and 
seemed  to  add  to  her  height.  She  was  bend- 
ing over  a  cut  crystal  vase,  her  hands  filled 
with  delicate  ferns,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  servant  announced  ^*  Mr.  Hast- 
ings." He  was  in  the  room  before  she  had 
time  to  turn.  A  quick  thrill  of  pleasure 
danced  through  her  veins,  then  she  drew  her- 
self up  into  haughty  coldness,  —  memory  and 
pride  had  come  to  her  aid.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
certainly  neither  bashful  nor  nervous,  but  on 
finding  himself  thus  alone  with  the  girl  whom 
he  had  loved,  and  was  conscious  of  having 
wronged,  he  felt  a  very  pardonable  awkward- 
ness. He  chose  to  face  it  bravely,  though. 
He  went  quickly  towards  her,  uttering  her 
name  in  a  low  voice.  She  drew  back  a  step 
or  two,  and  looked  at  him  with  proud  cold- 
ness, lie  stopped  suddenly,  looked  at  her, 
and  turned  away,  deeply  mortified. 

"I  will  tell  Lady  Grace,"  Winifred  said, 
quietly,  and  would  have  left  the  room,  but  Mr. 
Hastings  confronted  her. 

*'  Do  not  go  yet,*  he  exclaimed ;  "  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment  first.  Will  you  never  for- 
give me  ?  —  will  you  not  let  me  atone  to  you  ?  " 

He  was  too  much  in  love  to  be  a  good  tac- 
tician, or  he  would  have  seen  the  danger  of 
his  allusion.  Who  does  not  know  what  the 
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sight  of  a  face  one  has  loved  will  do,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  years?  In  the  first  moment  of 
Errol  Hastings*  presence,  all  the  old  feelings 
her  love  for  him  had  given  hirth  to  revived  — 
the  admiration  that  had  almost  amounted  to 
hero-worship,  and  then  the  passionate  indig- 
nation and  reproach.  If  he  had  forborne  any 
rcfiircoce  to  what  she  considered  a  terrible  in- 
sult, and  spoken  only  of  his  lovo  for  her,  she 
might  have  forgiven  him  there  and  then,  but 
the  very  words  that  were  in  themselves  an  ef- 
fort to  propitiate  her,  roused  all  the  depths  of 
her  lung-slumbering  pride  and  anger. 

"I  will  never  forgive  you !  "  she  crit-d,  the 
passionate  tears  welling  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
swept  past  him  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Hastings  stamped  with  futile  anger  on 
the  ground. 

**  IIow  could  I  be  such  a  cursed  fool  ?  —  such 
a  scoundrel ! "  he  muttered  between  his  tecnh. 
"  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  this  girl,  whom  I 
would  rather  liave  for  my  wife  than  the  proud- 
est princess  in  Europe." 

A  few  months  back  he  had  fancied  that  he 
had  forgotten  her;  the  sight  of  her  portrait 
in  Paris  had  revived  the  old  memory,  and  now 
that  he  had  seen  her  again,  more  graceful, 
more  womanly  than  in  the  olden  days,  he  fck 
he  loved,  and  should  love  her,  more  than  ever. 

Two  months  were  passed  since  his  return  to 
Ilazell  Court,  and  until  this  day  he  had  never 
been  able  to  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to 
ride  over  to  Endon  Vale.  Lady  Grace  was 
an  old  friend ;  she  would  expect  him,  unless, 
indeed,  she  knew  what  had  passed  between 
him  nnd  Miss  Eyre,  and  that  she  did  was 
scarcely  probable. 

His  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  en- 
trance of  Lady  Grace.  She  was  very  glad  to 
see  him;  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been 
over  before,  and  a  thousand  questions  about 
1  ;  travels.  They  had  been  tal..  :  some 
i^.enty  minutes,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
to  his  surprise  Miss  Eyre  entered,  with  an 
air  of  perfect  unconcern.  Lady  Grace,  evi- 
dently not  knowing  they  had  seen  each  other 
that  day,  introduced  them.  They  bowed 
coldly. 

"Though  I  think  you  have  met  before?" 
her  ladyship  remarked  interrogatively. 

*'Mr.  Hastings  called  once  at  the  Farm  to 
see  my  father  about  something.  We  did  not 
meet  as  equals,"  and  she*  gave  him  a  defiant 
flash  of  her  proud  eyes. 

Lady  Grace  looked  up  in  intense  surprise ; 
she  had  never  heard  her  favorite  speak  in 
such  a  bitter  tone.  "Perhaps,"  she  thouglit, 
**  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  little  abrupt  to  her,  and 
•he  is  very  sensitive."    Winifred  was  vexed 


at  her  own  want  of  self-control.  In  her 
anxiety  to  conceal  her  secret,  she  had  comt: 
downstairs  again,  that  Lady  Grace  might  not 
suspect  anything;  and  now  by  her  hasty 
words  she  had  half  betrayed  herself.  Had 
she  remained  upstairs,  her  absence  would 
have  been  noticed;  perhaps  she  might  be 
sent  for,  and  then  some  sort  of  explanation 
nmst  ensue.  I  am  not  altogether  sure,  either, 
that  there  was  not  some  desire  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  whom  she  declared  to 
herself  she  hated  and  condemned.  Her  lady- 
ship pressed  Mr.  Hastings  to  dine  and  stay 
the  night  at  Endon  Vale,  but  he  pleaded  an 
engagement  at  home.  Slie  insisted,  however, 
un  his  taking  lunch  before  departing,  and  to 
that  he  consented.  Gladly  enough  would  he 
have  accepted  her  invitation  in  full,  but  that 
he  was  too  proud  to  force  his  presence  on  a 
girl  to  whom  it  was  apparently  so  distasteful. 
During  lunch  his  hostess  discussed  her 
projects  for  the  coming  season. 

"  I  am  about  to  appear  in  a  new  role"  she 
said  with  a  kind  glance  at  Winifred,  —  "  that 
of  chaperon.    I  am  going  to  bring  out  my 
adopted  daughter,  and  I  trust  she  will  not  • 
di:?appoint  my  expectations." 

*'Miss  Eyre  will,  I  doubt  not,  more  than 
realize  the  fondest  anticipations,"  said  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  Lady  Grace  perceived  that 
there  was  no  scorn  or  covert  irony  in  his 
words. 

**  Sir  Clayton  has  taken  a  house  in  Eaton 
Square  for  the  season,"  she  continued;  "we 
propose  to  commence  occupying  it  in  a  fort- 
night. I  hope  we  shall  see  you  constantly, 
Mr.  Hastings." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  assented  Errol. 
"  I  propose  to  be  in  town  a  good  deal,  and 
have  taken  a  set  of  rooms  in  Piccadilly.' 

Sir  Clayton's  voice  made  itself  heard  at  this 
juncture,  alqiost  for  the  first  time. 

"Are  you  going  back  to  the  Court  this 
afternoon,  Hastings  ?  " 

Errol  answered  in  t!ie  affirmative. 

"Then  Miss  Eyre  and  I  will  bear  you 
company  part  of  the  way.  We  have  ordered 
the  horses  for  three  o'clock." 

Winifred  bit  her  lip  with  vexation;  and  Mr. 
Hastings  saw  it,  and  would  have  excused  him- 
self had  it  been  possible. 

The    horses    came    round ;    he    offered  to . 
mount  her. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said  coldly;  "I  like 
to  be  put  up  by  some  one  whose  skill  I  have 
tested." 

She  seemed  to  delight  in  wounding  him 
She  kept  persistently  on  the  other  side  of  Sir 

Clayton,  and  scarcely  spoke.    Presently  thev 
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came  to  a  gate,  from  whiclh  the  two  top  rail- 
ings had  been  broken. 

"Come,  Winifred,"  said  Sir  Clayton, 
•*  there  is  a  capital  piece  of  practice  for  you." 
The  groom  had  gone  up  to  unfasten  it. 
•* Don't  open  it.  Mason!"  shouted  the  bar- 
onet, *'  Miss  Eyre  is  going  to  leap  it." 

And  Winifred  obediently  put  her  horse  at 
it,  and  was  over  in  a  moment. 

**  Does  she  not  sit  well  ?  "  Sir  Clayton  asked 
triumphantly,  turning  to  his  companion. 
"  Harold  Erskinc  taught  her  to  ride." 

Errol's  reply  was  a  shade  less  enthusiastic 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  last  sentence 
had  been  unspoken.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
admired  the  graceful  figure  before  him  very 
ardently  and  genuinely.  When  they  parted. 
Sir  Clayton  pressed  him  to  dine  there  the 
following  week.  Before  he  answered,  he 
looked  at  Winifred,  whose  gaze  was  fixed 
blankly  in  the  distance. 

"  I  will  make  her  love  me  I "  he  vowed  im- 
patiently, and  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

She  Fcnrcely  looked  at  him  as  he  wished 
her  good-by,  and  he  turned  on  his  way  home 
chafing  and  angry. 

"  What  a  handsome,  manly  follow  that  is ! " 
ejaculated  Sir  Clayton,  as  he  looked  after  the 
retreating  figure. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  Winifred  answered  in- 
differently. 

The  human  heart  is  certainly  inscrutable. 
Will  any  one  believe  from  her  conduct  towards 
him  that  this  girl  was  more  deeply  in  love  than 
over  with  the  man  whom  she  affected  to  dis- 
dain ?  The  sight  of  him  had  brought  back  all 
the  vivid  admiration  she  had  formerly  felt  for 
him  —  not  one  phase  of  their  past  meetings 
was  forgotten.  But  her  pride  would  not  let 
her  love  and  forgive.  She  must  make  him  feel 
her  humiliation,  and  suffer  her  pangs.  There 
was  a  sense  of  triumph  and  exultation  in  her 
heart  at  the  thought  that  he  still  cared  for  her 
and  that  she  had  power  to  wound  him.  She 
crushed  down  all  the  gentle  and  tender 
thoughts  which  tried  to  assert  themselvos. 

*'Hc  might  think  meanly  of  me,"  she 
thought,  **  if  I  forgave  the  past,  and  seemed 
glad  of  his  love." 

•  And  then  she  banished  her  thoughts,  and 
turned  to  answer  Sir  Clayton. 

*'  I  think,"  remarked  the  baronet  reflectively, 
—  "  I  think  if  ever  I  am  tempted  to  write 
another  novel,  I  shall  make  Hastings  my 
hero." 

"  Would  you  imagine  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  sir,  or  make  researches  for  an  authen- 
tic history?"  Winifred  asked  with  occult 
aieaning. 


"  Oh,  I  should  draw  on  my  own  imagina- 
tion," smiled  Sir  Clayton ;  "  unless  you,  who 
were  such  a  near  neighbor,  could  give  me  a 
little  private  information  about  him." 

"What  should  farmers*  daughters  know  (if 
the  inner  lives  of  such  great  men  as  MP.  Hast- 
ings ?  "  asked  Winifred,  with  a  curling  lip. 

"What!  Winifred,  you  sarcastic  I"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Clayton,  turning  to  look  at  her. 

She  colored,  and  ho  changed  the  subject, 
wondering  a  little  at  her  embarrassment. 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  something,  Wini- 
fred?" 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  I  used  to  write  poetry  and  historical  es- 
says when  I  was  about  fourteen,  but  I  have 
been  so  ashamed  on  reading  them  since  that  I 
should  never  have  courage  to  try  again.  Be- 
sides, I  have  plenty  of  occupation  in  copying 
for  you,  and  looking  out  the  references." 

"  Small  beginnings  lead  to  great  results," 
replied  the  baronet,  pompously.  "/  com- 
menced with  rhymes  as  a  boy,  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  own  now." 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred  the  gentle- 
man had  a  tolerably  good  opinion  of  himself. 
But  Winifred  was  not  disposed  to  be  quizzical 
or  contemptuous  in  her  thoughts  of  people 
who  had  been  good  to  her,  and  she  admired  all 
his  writings  very  candidly,  and  thought  him 
exceedingly  clever,  in  spite  of  a  little  occa- 
sional prosiness. 

They  then  cantered  homewards,  Sir  Clayton 
insisting  on  Winif'rcd  taking  all  the  leaps  they 
came  to,  by  way  of  practice.  He  had  grown 
very  fond  and  proud  of  her  in  the  last  few 
months  —  she  had  such  pretty,  winning  man- 
ners, and  seemed  always  so  glad  to  be  of  use 
to  him.  She  understood  his  wishes  by  intui- 
tion. If  he  wanted  her  help,  immediately  her 
book  or  work  was  laid  aside,  and  she  was  at 
his  service,  either  to  read,  copy,  refer,  or  write. 

"  If  you  were  older,  or  Sir  Clayton  younger," 
Lady  Grace  used  to  sny  sometimes  with  her 
pleasant  smile,  "  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  a 
little  jealous ;  but  as  it  is,  I  feel  as  if  you  were 
our  daughter.  You  are  just  the  age,  you  know, 
my  dear." 

And  then  she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigt 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  little  ones,  whc 
were  lying  far  away  in  foreign  gfraves. 

On  her  return  from  the  ride,  Winifred  went, 
as  was  her  custom,  to  the  little  sitting-room 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  Madame  de  Monto- 
lieu.  Lady  Grace  was  sitting  there  too.  She 
kissed  them  both. 

"You  bring  the  outer  air  in  with  you,  my 
child,"  said  the  old  French  lady ;  "  you  are  as 
fresh  as  a  new-picked  rose." 
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"We  have  had  a  good  canter  across  the 
common,  dear  madame  —  it  makes  one  feel 
fresh.    Did  yon  both  have  a  pleasant  drive? " 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "  and  I  find  yon 
have  got  the  ponies  into  snch  order  that  they 
are  as  quiet  as  Iambs.  At  least  Evans  gives 
yon  all  the  credit.** 

"Then  it  Is  only  fair  that  I  should  return 
the  compliment,**  laughed  Winifred.  "  Exer- 
cise has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  it  than  I 
have,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  grooms  out  with 
them  nt  eight  o'clock  this  morning.** 

"He  wants  to  see  you  drive  them  in  the 
Park,**  resumed  Lady  Grace;  "he  says  with 
a  new  set  of  harness,  and  you  in  the  front 
seat  (himself  behind,  I  presume),  there  would 
not  be  a  more  elegant  *tum  out'  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Fancy  such  honor  and  state  for  a  far- 
mer's daughter  I**  said  Winifred,  half  grave, 
half  ironical. 

Lady  Grace  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her 
towards  herself. 

"  My  dear,  what  alls  you  to-day?  You  are 
not  like  yourself.  I  never  heard  you  say 
these  things  before.  Has  Mr.  Hastings  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  Your  manner  to  him 
was  most  chilling.    Did  he  ever  offend  you  ?  ** 

"Offend  me?  Lady  Grace  —  how  should 
he?  He  was  far  above  me  when  we  met 
before.** 

But  her  voice  trembled,  and  she  hurried 
from  the  room. 

"  Madame,**  said  Lady  Grace,  "  can  you 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  —  do  you 
know  if  anything  ever  passed  between  them 
that  should  make  her  seem  proud  and  resent- 
ful towards  him  ?  " 

Madame  de  Montolieu  hesitated. 

"  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  telling  this  to 
any  one  else;  hut  you  have  her  interest  as 
much  at  heart  as  I  have.  The  summer  before 
last,  when  he  first  came  home,  they  met  by 
accident.  He  was  handsome  and  fascinating, 
and,  I  believe,  the  first  man  of  ton  and  breed- 
ing she  ever  met  with.  No  wonder,  then,  the 
poor  romantic  child  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Somehow  they  met  again,  and  he  made  an 
excuse  to  call  at  the  Farm,  and  she  was  at 
home  alone.  I  dare  say  he  took  a  fancy  to 
her,  large-eyed,  gracefril  child  as  she  was,  and 
fiatterod  and  talked  to  her  as  men  of  the 
world  will.  She  mistook  it  for  love  —  for  a 
romantic  devotion,  no  doubt,  such  as  her  fool- 
ish little  brain  had  conceived  might  be  possi- 
ble between  a  great  gentleman  like  the  mas- 
ter of  Hazcll  Court,  and  her  own  humble  self. 
I  wafned  her  —  I  wanted  to  spare  her  the 
heart- ache  —  the  misery  that  such  a  delusion 


might  cause  her;  but,  poor  child!  the  was  m 
honest,  so  true  herself,  she  could  not  believe 
the  man  she  worshipped  as  a  hero  could  be 
capable  of  what  she  deemed  baseness  (so  lit- 
tle did  she  know  the  ways  of  the  world),  and 
at  last,  by  a  cruel  lesson  —  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  tell  you  how  —  she  found  that,  while  he 
was  feigning  love  for  her,  he  was,  in  truth, 
devoting  his  real  attention  to  her  cousin  Flora.  , 
It  was  a  grievous  blow,  that  discovery.  I 
doubt  she  has  never  forgiven  him  yet.  Per- 
haps his  presence  brought  back  a  bitter  re- 
membrance, and  she  involuntarily  rcsente:! 
what  she  deemed  his  inconsiderate  cruelty." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  Lady  Grace  said* 
"  Twice  to-day  I  saw  him  look  at  her  as  I  / 
should  have  fancied  a  man  could  only  look 
when  ho  loved  a  woman  dearly.  And  yet  — 
you  may  be  right,  for  I  remember  fancying 
there  was  a  tinge  of  regret  in  his  expression." 

The  two  women  sat  thinking,  without  ex- 
changing another  word,  until  the  door  opened, 
and  Winifred  came  in  smiling.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  foregoing  conversation,  how 
entirely  ignorant  Madame  de  Montolieu  was 
of  what  had  really  taken  place  between  Wini- 
fred and  Mr.  Hastings.  All  the  trouble  and 
distress  in  whicli  she  had  seen  the  young  gir^, 
she  had  imputed  to  the  despair  with  which  the 
ballroom  scene  had  filled  her.  That  was 
what  she  believed  the  cruel  lesson  to  have 
been ;  she  never  guessed  how  far  deeper  had 
been  the  wound  which  rankled  so  long.  Had 
she  known  all,  even  her  charity  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  pardon  what  her  pride  and 
purity  of  thought  would  have  deemed  the 
wanton  betrayal  of  tender  innocence. 


CHAPTER   IL 

"  TOU  DID  NOT  8IKO  POB  MB. 

Sm  Clatton*s  passion  for  scribbling  had 
rather  Increased  than  decreased  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  for  two  of  his  articles 
had  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  editor  of  a 
magazine,  and  had  been  published,  greatly  to 
the  pride  and  joy  of  their  author.  He  had 
just  finished  what  he  considered  a  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive  sketch  of  the 
celebrities  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  in 
which  due  prominence  was  given  to  the 
literary  characters.  In  this  work  he  was  un- 
able to  avail  himself  to  the  usual  extent  of  hit 
young  companion's  services,  for  several  of  the 
chronicles  to  which  he  had  ocasion  to  refer 
were  of  such  a  doubtful  nature,  as  to  be  no- 
suited  to  the  perusal  of  a  young  la4y-  The 
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eeenes  and  jetts  of  Scarron's  supper-table,  his 
profligate  wit  and  coarse  epigrams,  the  stories 
of  Louis'  mistresses,  amongst  them  the  un- 
happy Louisa  la  Valli^re  and  Ath6n6e  do 
Montespan  (the  victim  of  a  husband's  proud 
confidence),  the  gallantries  of  the  handsome 
courtiers,  the  mad  passion  of  Racine  for  the 
actress  Champmede,  for  which  he  performed 
the  tremendous  penance  of  foregoing  all  the 
success  that  awaited  him  in  the  dramatic 
world  as  the  successor  of  Comcille ;  the  wit,' 
the  wickedness,  the  splendor,  the  coarseness, 
—all  these  were  unfit  for  the  study  of  a  young 
gfrl,  and  here  Lady  Grace's  services  were 
called  into  requisition.  For  some  months 
past,  Winifred  had  almost  completely  taken 
Lady  Grace's  post  of  reader  and  amanuensis, 
which  was  not  only  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
former,  but  an  amusement  to  herself.  She 
had  been  so  much  with  Sir  Clayton,  and  re- 
ceived so  much  of  his  confidence,  that  she 
had  come  to  consider  him  in  the  light  that  he 
evidently  considered  himself,  —  a  p^reat  and 
unappreciated  genius.  She  read  all  his  essays 
and  sketches,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
and  admired  them  genuinely.  She  was  not 
4eep  enough  herself  to  be  aware  that  he  was 
essentially  superficial.  If  he  had  given  to  one 
subject  the  attention  and  study  he  frittered 
over  twenty,  he  might  have  achieved  a  good 
result ;  but  he  wearied  over  a  long  work,  and 
was  always  in  a  hurry  to  complete  and  re- 
commence. An  essay,  a  poem,  a  novel,  a 
critique,  a  magazine  article,  all  took  his  fancy 
in  turn,  and  whatever  was  on  hand  must  suffer 
a  hasty  and  ineffective  completion,  to  give 
place  to  the  new  idea.  An  imitation  of  a 
Greek  play  was  the  last  thing  which  had  in- 
fpired  his  changeful  mood,  and  at  present  he 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  Sapphic  odes  and 
the  study  of  metres.  The  morning  after  Mr. 
Hastings'  visit,  Winifred  ran  into  the  library, 
as  usual,  to  assist  the  baronet  in  his  literary 
labors. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  gayly,  "how 
does  the  work  progress  ?  Have  you  reduced 
your  troublesome  metres  to  subordination  ?  " 

"Partially  so,  my  dear  —  partially  so," 
returned  Sir  Clayton,  with  inward  satisfaction ; 
"but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Do  me 
the  favor  to  read  this  over  aloud;  or  stay, 
perhaps  you  might  have  some  difficulty  in 
reading  my  crabbed  writing,  and  any  hesita- 
tion would  mar  the  soflness  of  the  rhythm.  I 
will  read  it  to  you  myself; "  and  straightway 
the  proud  author  proceeded  to  declaim  a 
grand  chorus  of  the  Greek  princes  in  the 
scene  where  Menelaos  reminds  them  of  their 
oath  to  avenge  Helen's  husband.    Then  he 


quoted  a  passage  f^om  Helen's  passionate 
lament  for  the  death  of  Paris,  and  her  seizure 
by  Polyxo's  furies  wliilst  bathing;  then  he 
turned  back  to  his  favorite  scene  between 
Paris  and  Helen,  concluding  with  the  follow- 
ing lines :  — 

«*  Then  to  him  Helen : 
'  O  Paris,  my  own  soul !  upbraid  me  not, 
Nor  weep  with  mc  in  that  thou  aee'st  thom  lean ; 
Not  one  regret  for  all  the  pa«t  I  know. 
Nor  count  anght  sorrow  while  thou  still  art  near. 
But  for  the  present,  for  the  keen  disgrace. 
The  shame  and  ruin  of  thJ?  pleasant  land, 
Caused  by  me  only.    Had  I  ne'er  known. 
Or,  knowing  thee,  used  pow'r  over  my  heart 
To  check  the  growing  sway  of  passion  there 
To  sutfer,  being  strong,  and  with  a  will 
Of  iron  close  my  eyes  agamst  thy  charm. 
Cold  to  thy  Ood-like  beauty  and  true  wife 
To  Menclaus  I  The  h\ry^^,  of  thousands, 
Sinin  in  my  unjust  cause,  appeals  to  Heaven, 
While  my  own  heart  condemns  me.    Paris,  say. 
Have  I  no  cause  for  tears  ?' '' 


The  baronet,  having  concluded  his  readmg 
in  a  very  impressive  manner,  looked  up  to 
receive  his  due  meed  of  applause. 

"I  like  it  very  much,"  Winifred  said;  "I 
don't  think  the  severest  critics  could  find 
fault  with  that." 

Sir  Clayton  had  not  only  a  wholesome 
dread  of,  but  a  bitter  animosity  against,  these 
terrible  scourges  of  novelists.  Well,  after 
all,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and  to  be  giggled  over  by  delighted  readers, 
who  wouldn't  think  anything  of  a  critique 
which  did  not  cut  up  the  poor  struggling 
author  into  mince-meat. 

♦*BahI"  exclaimed  Sir  Clayton,  "the 
critics  I  one  might  have  some  opinion  of  them 
if  one  did  not  know  that,  while  they  make  Am 
of  you,  they  couldn't  do  better  or  as  well 
themselves." 

"But  some  of  their  articles  are  very  clever," 
Winifred  remarked. 

"Bah!"  said  Sir  Clayton  again,  in  an  en- 
ergetically angry  tone,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped  by  common  consent. 

The  baronet,  as  we  have  said,  had  grown 
very  fond  of  Winifred.  He  had  not  all  at 
once  entered  into  his  wife's  plan  of  adopting 
her,  but  gradually  she  had  crept  into  his  selfish 
old  heart,  by  her  winning  ways  and  kind 
thoughtfulness,  until  he  regarded  her  as  a 
daughter,  and  was  as  proud  and  fond  of  her 
as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child.  There  are 
two  ways  by  which  people  may  gain  the  un- 
questioning affection  and  liking  of  those 
around  them,  —  tact,  and  kindness  of  heart 
mixed  with  innate  good-breeding.  Winifred 
possessed  the  latter  and  the  better  of  the  two. 
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Her  present  position  was  essentially  calculated 
to  improve  her  character.  She  lived  with  two 
amiable,  generous-hearted  women,  who  loved 
her  dearly,  —  to  whose  wishes  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  hers  to  run  counter,  and  who  earned 
fill  the*  afTection  and  gratitude  she  gladly  paid 
them.  Her  chief  faults,  pride,  hauteur,  and 
selt'-wilL  lay  dormant  from  the  very  want  of 
opportunity  to  exercise  them,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
day  by  day  she  seemed  to  grow  more  winning 
and  lovable.  Her  accomplishments  were 
not  neglected.  She  spoke  and  read  French 
constantly  with  Madame  de  Montolieu;  daily 
practice  was  making  an  excellent  musician  of 
her;  nnd,  as  for  singing,  it  was  impossible  for 
that  to  be  improved.  Every  night,  after  din- 
ner, she  sang  and  played  in  her  own  sweet 
way,  passing  fVoro  song  to  song,  and  melody 
to  molody,  without  waiting  to  be  thanked  or 
nsked  for  more.  The  elder  ladies  leaned 
back  in  their  chairs  and  listened,  oftentimes 
won  to  tears  by  the  touching  voice,  and  fully 
appreciating  the  double  talent  of  memory 
which  made  the  harmony  flow  on  so  softly 
without  a  break.  I  have  known  the  sweetest 
song  spoiled,  —  the  flood  of  tender  memories 
that  a  «:oft  voice  awakened, —  driven  back  to  the 
fall  heart  by  the  turning  over  of  a  leaf.  As  she 
sang,  Winifred's  own  thoughts  came  and 
went,  but  she  little  dreamed  what  far-oflT 
recollections  of  the  olden  times  brought  the 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  these  women,  long  past 
their  youth,  and  in  whom  (had  she  given  the 
matter  a  thought)  she  would  have  believed 
r11  such  sentiment  long  since  dead. 

Sir  Clayton  intended  that  when  they  went 
to  London,  Winifred  should  have  the  first 
masters,  and  every  advantage  which  money 
could  procure.  The  time  was  drawing  near 
for  the  country  girl  to  make  her  dihui  in 
London,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  having 
once  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  she  was  looking 
forwnrd  with  some  eagerness  to  this  new 
phai  v-  in  licr  life. 

Lord  Harold  Erskine  had  never  been  to 
stay  at  Endon  Vale  since  Winifred  had  lived 
there,  and  this  was  the  only  reason  LLdy 
Grace  ever  had  to  regret  her  presence,  —  it 
kept  the  nephew  whom  she  loved  away. 
Once,  when  she  had  a  letter  from  him,  she 
read  it,  and  sighed  heavily  as  she  laid  it 
down.  Winifred  understood  what  the  sigh 
meant.  She  summoned  up  courage  the  next 
time  they  were  alone,  and  said :  — 

*'  I  know  you  are  unhappy  because  you  do 
not  sec  Lord  Harold,  Lady  Grace.  Please  let 
me  go  away  somewhere  for  a  time,  and  let 
Him  come  here,  if  he  does  not  like  to  meet  me.*' 


''I  do  not  think,  my  dear,  that  he  minds 
meeting  you  so  mach,  as  that  he  fears  his 
presence  might  make  yon  uneasy." 

**0  Lady  Grace!"  cried  Winifred,  "why 
should  you  —  why  should  he  think  of  me? 
Am  I  not  here  from  your  kindness  and 
charity?  I  was  only  too  much  honored  by 
his  ever  thinking  of  me ;  but  he  will  have  for* 
gotten  me  now,  and  why  should  we  not  meet 
as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been  ?  ** 

"Iwill  tell  him," Lady  Grace  said;  and  she 
wrote  to  him  that  very  day,  begging  him  to 
come.  By  return  of  post,  she  received  his 
answer :  — 

"  Dear  Au?rr :  —  The  past  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. I  hope  to  be  with  you  the  day  after  to 
morrow. 

**  Affectionately  yours, 

**  Harold  ERSKn^B." 

The  next  day  he  arrived,  to  his  aunt's  great 
delight.  The  meeting  between  him  and 
Winifred  was  cordial  and  unaffected,  no  one 
would  have  guessed  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ings which  attended  it.  But  in  a  day  or  two 
the  restraint  wore  off*,  and  they  relapsed  into 
an  easy  friendsship;  at  all  events  the  young 
lady  did.  She  rather  avoided  him  at  first, 
and  devoted  herself  to  Sir  Clayton  and  Mad- 
ame de  Montolieu,  i4hile  the  aunt  and  nephew 
went  happily  about  together;  but  after  that 
both  been  me  conscious  of  a  desire  for  each 
other's  more  genial  companionship,  and  some- 
how found  themselves  generally  together. 
Lord  Harold  had  vowed  and  sworn  to  liimself 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  utter  a 
word  of  love  to  his  aunt's  prot6g6e,  even  if  he 
fell  more  headlong  into  his  passion  for  her 
than  ever;  and  as  Winifred  felt  a  most  sin- 
cere liking  for  him,  they  were  both  agreed 
and  happy  in  their  treatment  of  each  other. 
Of  course  as  soon  as  I/Ord  Harold  heard  his 
old  friend  ErroT  Hastings  was  at  the  Court,  he 
betook  himself  at  once  to  see  him,  although 
he  was  coming  to  dinner  the  followini?  day. 

**I  shall  most  likely  sleep  nt  the  Court  to- 
night, aunt,  and  we  will  ride  ever  together  to 
morrow  morning.  Of  course  he  stays  here 
the  night?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear;"  and  Lord  Harold 
rode  off*.  The  day  seemed  a  little  dull  to 
Winifred  after  ho  had  gone.  She  dreaded 
seeing  Mr.  Hastings  again,  particularly  before 
Lord  Harold ;  and  then  she  wondered  if  her 
name  would  be  mentioned  between  the  two 
men,  and  if  so,  what  they  would  soy  about  her. 
Somehow  there  was  a  remarkable  reluctance 
in  the  minds  of  both  to  speak  of  her  to  each 
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other.  Mr.  Hastingi  had  an  unpleasant  rec- 
ollociion  of  Mr.  Clayton's  remark  about  Miss 
Eyre'd  flirtation  wiUi  Lord  Harold  Erskinc, 
and  un  uncomfortable  sense  of  the  latter*s 
present  golden  opportunities ;  and  Lord  Ilar- 
oUl  rv^mcmbered  uneasily  that  something  had 
I;<oon  said  about  Hastings  aud  Miss  Ejrc  wnn- 
doring  together  in  the  HazcU  woods.  By 
common  consent,  then,  her  name  was  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  two  men  had 
plenty  of  other  topics  for  conreration,  until 
the  next  day.  The  following  morning,  Lord 
Ilanlil  bethought  himself  of  calling  on  the 
Ch{impions,  and  Mr.  Hastings  volunteered  to 
Accompany  him.  They  found  Lord  Lancing 
and  Ills  sister  playing  croquet  with  Flora  and 
Reginald  Champion,  and  on  invitation  joined 
in  the  game.  It  was  curious  enough  that, 
although  Flora  looked  handsome,  and  used 
hU  the  arts  they  had  once  thought  fascinating, 
both  those  men  contrasted  her  unfavorably 
with  her  cousin. 

*'  The  difference  between  art  and  nature,'* 
reflected  Errol. 

**  What  a  deuced  deal  nicer  Winifred's 
simi^le  ways  are  than  tliis  girl's  airs  and  co- 
quetry ! "  thought  Lord  Harold. 

They  accepted  Mrs.  Champion's  invitation 
to  lunch,  and  received  a  cordial  welcome 
from  Sir  Howard,  who  did  not  altogether 
despair  of  getting  one  of  them  for  a  grandson- 
m-law. 

••  Th?y  won't  have  Flora,  and  the  other 
little  girl  won't  have  them,"  he  thought  to 
iiimself.  "But  who  knows?  Women  are 
very  changeable,  and  so  are  men,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that."  • 

"  Lancing  has  his  revenge  now,"  remarked 
Lord  Harold  to  his  companion,  as  they  rode 
out  of  tie  IManor  gates. 
**  In  vhat  way?"  asked  Mr.  Hastings. 
"He  T%as  awfully  fond  of  Miss  Champion 
at  one  time,  and  she  used  to  snub  him  terri- 
bly, —  made  a  sort  of  scape-goat  of  him,  in 
fact.  She  cares  for  him  now,  if  ever  I  saw  a 
woman  in  love;  and  I  can  see,  although  he 
tieats  her  with  such  courtesy,  he  is  really  as 
indiflTeront  to  her  as  she  was  to  him.  It 
seems  to  -ine  people  generally  get  paid  out  for 
abusinj?  the ,  tender  passion  "  (which  sapient 
remark  ratljor  wont  home  to  the  listener). 

Hie  two  gentlemen  did  not  arrive  at  Endon 
Vale  until  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
only  just  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  as 
the  gong  sounded  for  the  second  time.  Sir 
Clayton  gave  liis  arm  to  the  old  French  lady. 
Mr.  Hastings  took  his  hostess,  and  Lord 
Harold  followed  with  Winifred.  They  sat 
•side  by  side  at  dinner,  and  Errol  felt  as  if  he 


could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  off  ber.  She 
certainly  looked  —  (I  was  going  to  say  verv 
pretty,  but  that  utterly  fails  to  corvey  my 
meaning)  —  she  looked  like  the  picture  of 
graceful  simplicity  and  elegance.  I  know  for 
certain  that  she  had  bestowed  unusual  care 
upon  the  simple  toilet  which  seemed  so  fresh 
and  unstudied.  She  wore  a  flowing  dress  of 
the  purest,  softest  white,  cut  square  at  the 
neck,  and  relieved  by  a  border  of  black  vel- 
vet, and  in  her  hair  were  great  Marguerites. 
She  laughed  and  talked  with  Lord  Harold,  in 
a  low,  almost  caressing  voice,  Mr.  Hastings 
thought ;  and  it  made  his  blood  boil. 

There  was  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
him  in  watching  every  look,  every  gesture  of 
this  girl  whom  he  had  last  seen  as  the  simple 
farmer's  daughter,  and  who  would  now  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  bred  young  lady 
of  fashionable  circles.  Winifred  scarcely 
seemed  conscious  of  liis  presence;  but  she 
knew  perfectly  that  he  was  watching  her,  and 
that  he  felt  angry  and  jealous.  And  the 
knowledge  afforded  her  a  secret  joy,  which 
the  reader  may  think  quite  unbefitting  a 
young  lady  who  aspires  to,  or  rather  who 
has  t!ie  lionor  thrust  upon  her  of  being  <i 
heroine.  People,  young  people  in  particular, 
have  at  times  a  double  individuality,  which 
causes  them  to  do  many  things  unintention- 
ally, and  seems  to  compel  them  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  natural  to  them,  and 
which  neither  their  heart  nor  will  approves. 
And  this  it  was  that  caused  Winifred  to  treat 
Lord  Harold  with  a  certain  empress^  manner, 
which  delighted  him  inexpressibly,  and  to 
behave  with  a  cold,  stinging  indiflJercnce  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  Lady  Grace  was  the  only 
person  whom  her  manner  did  not  deceive; 
the  solo  thing  in  which  her  surmise  was  in- 
correct was  the  motive  which  actuated  Wini- 
fred's behavior  towards  the  two  men. 

Had  she  been  less  gentle  and  forbearing  to 
the  inexperience  and  touchiness  of  youth, 
less  capable  of  understanding  its  heart-burn- 
ings and  self-will,  she  mi;;yit  have  felt  anj/ry 
and  impatient  at  her  protcgre's  conduct,  more 
especially  a^  her  favorite  nephew  was  likely 
to  suffer  by  it;  but  she  only  looked  on  witli  a 
gentle,  pitying  regret,  resolving,  if  it  sliould 
become  necessary,  to  open  Harold's  eyes  to 
the  truth,  as  tenderly  as  possible. 

Errol  had,  of  course,  neve*  heard  Miss 
Eyre  sing.  When  they  went  inio  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  said  to  her :  — 

"  I  hear  you  sing  very  beautifully,  Miss 
Eyre.  Will  you  give  mo  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  your  voice  ?  " 


"  I  do  not  think  my  singing  would  give  y< 
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any  plewnre,"  ihe  Mi»wered,  coldly.  "  You 
are,  of  course,  accustomed  to  hear  highly- 
cultivated  voices,  —  mine  is  only  a  rude,  un- 
taught country  one." 

He  'Ircw  back,  wounded  to  the  quick. 

**  Do  come  and  sing,  Wiiiifred,"  exclaimed 
liOrd  Harold. 

"  Curse  his  familiarity  I  "  thought  Errol ; 
but  he  felt  more  bitter  still  when  she  rose  to 
comply  with  the  last  request. 

**I  am  not  afraid  of  yowr  judgment, — you 
are  always  lenient  to  my  country  ignorance, '' 
she  snid  to  Lord  Harold,  flashing  a  defiant 
look  on  Errol  as  she  passed  him. 

Sitting  down  to  the  piano,  she  sang  her 
most  touoiiiug,  plaintive  songs,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  pathos  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
eacli  one  who  listened.  She  never  Bang 
more  beautifully  than  on  that  night,  and 
Krrol  leant  against  the  embrasure  of  the 
window,  where  his  ftice  was  screened  from 
observation,  and  drank  in  every  tone  of  the 
voice,  which  was  not  only  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  which  he  loved.  He  never  loved  her 
before  or  afterwards  as  he  loved  her  that 
night ;  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  her  voice.  He  read  in 
It  pain,  suffering,  reproach,  and  love;  but 
love  uhangod  —  not  for  him.  If  he  had  sinned 
aijainst  hor  wantonly  and  wilfully,  ho  could 
not  have  sufTered  a  greater  agony  of  retribu- 
tion than  he  did  during  that  half  hour  that  he 
stood  hidden  by  the  crimson  folds  of  the 
curtain,  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  mouth  compressed  with  pain. 
It  was  liard  to  feel  the  mad  desire,  the  fierce 
passion,  and  to  know  that  but  for  his  own 
act  he  might  have  had  the  love  for  which  his 
soul  craved  so  intensely. 

Wiien  Winifred  rose  from  the  piano  Lord 
Harold  was  rapturous  in  his  applause  and 
thanks.  She  thought  Mr.  Hastings  would 
have  come  up  and  praised  her,  and  shown 
her  that  he  had  been  pleased.  But  he  kept 
silence,  and  did  not  even  look  at  her.  She 
was  cliafcd  and  angry  at  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence, and  resumed  her  seat,  begging  Lord 
Harold  to  sing.  He  had  a  tolerable  voice, 
and  was  only  too  pleased  to  comply  with  her 
request,  as  she  played  his  accompaniment. 
It  required  the  very  strongest  eflTort  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  politeness  to  prevent  his  leaving 
the  room.  Lord  Harold's  loud  voice,  and 
somewhat  Uisteless  style  of  ringing,  provoked 
liim  beyond  endurance.  When  Winifred 
finally  left  the  piano,  she  passed  close  to  the 
curtain,  and  Errol  came  forward.  She  spoke 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 


'*  After  all,  my  singing  was  not  worth  joor 
thanks." 

**You  did  not  sing  for  me,**  he  answered 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CCECR  DE   LOUP. 

Errol  Hastings,  thinking  over  the  crentd 
of  the  evening,  found  it  an  utter  impossibility 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
feelings  and  motives  which  infiuencrd  AVmi- 
f red's  conduct  towards  him.  Was  his  pres- 
ence really  hateful  to  her  ?  —  did  she  bear  an 
unrelenting  anger  towards  him  for  his  un- 
worthy treatment  of  her  long  ago?  —  and  had 
every  vestige  of  the  love  he  knew  she  had 
once  borne  him  died  out?  Was  it  pique  or 
indifference  to  him?  or  was  it  that  she  loved 
Harold  Erskine?  The  last  idea  was  insup- 
portable. 

**  Bah  I  *•  he  thought,  "I  am  a  fool  for  my 
pains.  Is  it  possible  that  I,  who  am  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
have  gone  unscathed  through  a  score  of 
grandes  ptusionSj  should  find  myself  eating 
my  heart  out  for  the  love  of  a  simple  little 
country  girl?  To-morrow  shall  decide  my 
future  course  of  action,  and  if  I  see  bhe  does 
not  care  for  me,  I  will  school  myself  to  meet 
her  with  indiflference." 

At  breakfast  the  following  morning  'both 
Sir  Clayton  and  Lady  Grace  Farquhai 
pressed  him  to  stay  until  the  next  day,  and 
he  consented. 

"And  now,"  said  Lady  Grace,  **you  younp 
people  must  go  for  a  long  ride  this  lovely 
morning,  and  I  shall  shut  myself  up  with  my 
husband  and  his  learned  folios." 

Winifred  woujd  have  made  some  demur, 
but  Lady  Grace  was  resolute,  and  I^rd 
Harold  went  to  order  the  horses.  Winifred 
no  longer  rode  the  quiet  old  bay  horse,  but  \ 
handsome  chestnut  Sir  Clayton  had  bought 
for  her ;  and  as  she  required  no  assistince  in 
the  management  of  him,  Harold  was  free  to 
ride  La  riert6. 

"You  shall  see  if  I  ani  not  improvt4." 
Winifred  said,  as  she  sprang  from  her  ci- 
devant  master's  hand  to  the  saddle.  Do  yon 
know,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  first  time  Lord  Har- 
old mounted  me,  he  took  me  down  again  nine 
or  ten  times." 

How  completely  circumstances  may  at 
times  alter,  or  seem  to  alter,  a  person's  whole 
character.    Until  the  previous  day,  Winifred 
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bnd  never  in  her  life  been  provoking  or  a 
flirt,  but  of  course  those  quahties  must  have 
been  dormant  somewhere  in  her  heart,  or  they 
would  scarcely  have  cropped  up  like  the 
dragon's  teeth  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
whole  ride  through  she  flattered  and  flipted 
with  Lord  Harold,  and  uttered  little  malicious, 
biting  remarks  to  Mr.  Hastings,  with  the 
most  naivcy  unconscious  innocence. 

**  Do  you  remember  this  turning,  where  we 
went  for  our  first  ride,  Lord  Harold?"  she 
would  ask;  and  then,  with  a  turn  of  the  head 
towards  Errol,  —  **Wa8  it  not  good  of  him, 
Mr.  Hasting?,  to  leave  the  grand  ladies  for  an 
awkward  country  girl  ?  But  no,  you  would  call 
it  folly."  Then  she  would  flash  a  look  out  of 
her  brown  eyes  at  him  that  made  him  set  his 
teeth  hard.  **  This  is  the  fence  where  I  took 
my  first  leap,"  she  said  again  presently;  "1 
think  I  should  have  slipped  oflT,  but  Lord 
Harold  caught  me." 

The  ride  must  have  been  fraught  with  con- 
siderable enjoyment  for  Enrol,  as  every  turn- 
ing, every  fence,  every  heath  seemed  to  bring 
to  Winifred's  mind  some  agreeable  reminis- 
cence connected  with  her  other  companion. 
As  they  were  nearingthe  Park  gates,  a  farmer 
stopped  Lo:d  Harold  to  speak  about  some 
busmcss,  and  Mr.  Hastings  and  Winifred 
rode  on.  Errol  bent  down  towards  her 
presently. 

**Miss  Eyre,  have  I  no  hope  that  you  will 
ever  feel  kinder  towards  me  than  ycu  do 
now?" 

**  I  have  no  unkind  feeling  towards  you,  Mr. 
Hastings." 

'  Then  shall  I  say  less  indifferent?" 

**Can  one  help  feeling  indiflTerent?"  re- 
torted Winifred. 

He  turned  away,  stung  to  the  quick. 

Winifred  kept  up  the  y  same  demeanor 
towards  the  two  men  during  the  whole  drive ; 
and  ihen  at  night,  when  she  went  to  her  room, 
she  cried  bitterly,  and  hated  and  reproached 
herself  unreasonably. 

**Ido  love  him  I — I  do  love  him!"  she 
sobbed  to  herself  over  and  over  again ;  but 
the  next  morning  she  was  as  cold  and  repel- 
lent to  him  as  ever,  and  would  hardly  wish 
him  good-bye  before  he  mounted  and  rode 
away. 

»*  Come  and  play  croquet,  Winifred,"  cried 
Lord  Harold,  when  their  visitor  had  departed* 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  answered;  "I  must 
go  to  your  uncle." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse  you  this 
once,  —  won't  he,  aunt?" 

"  I  will  not  be  excused,"  Winifred  answered 


quickly ;  "  besides,  I  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  read  to  Sir  Clayton  than  play  croquet." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  decided 
chagrin.  She  had  been  so  kind  and  caressing 
in  her  manner  to  him  the  last  day  or  two, 
that  he  had  been  quite  anxious  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings* departure,  that  they  might  enjoy  a  ieie'dr 
iSie.  But  Winifred  had  a  very  conscious, 
g^iilty  feeling  that  she  had  been  doing  wrong 
in  seeming  to  encourage  him,  and  thus  deter- 
mined to  make  amends  for  it  by  keeping  out 
of  his  way.  Lady  Grace  saw  through  the  in- 
tention, and  approved  of  it. 

"  Come  out  with  me,  Harold,  and  drive  my 
ponies ;  I  am  afraid  they  are  beyond  me,  now 
that  I  drive  so  little."  And  Lord  Harold  sub- 
mitted with  the  best  grace  he  could  muster. 

The  afternoon's  post-bag  contained  two  let- 
ters in  the  same  handwriting,  —  one  for  Wini- 
fred, the  other  for  Lady  Grace.  Their  corre- 
spondent was  Mrs.  Clayton. 

"Dear  Winifred  (she  wrote  to  the  for- 
mer) :  —  Do  ask  Lady  Grace  Farquhar  to  spare 
you  to  rae  for  a  week.  Mr.  Clayton  has  taken 
a  villa  on  the  Thames  for  the  summer,  and  I 
am  going  to  spend  a  few  days  there  before  we 
go  to  town  for  the  season.  .1  expect  to  be 
very  dull  and  quiet,  so  that  if  you  come  to  me 
you  will  be  performing  an  actual  charity." 

The  note  to  Lady  Grace  was  couched  in 
much  the  same  terms:  "Do  spare  Winifred, 
and  persuade  her  to  come  to  me.  My  husband 
and  aunt  have  quarrelled,  and  I  am  so  terri- 
bly dull." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  love?  "  asked  Lady 
Grace,  —  "  should  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"Oh!  BO  much!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
eagerly;  " that  is,  if  you  and  Sir  Clayton  can 
spare  me." 

Perhaps  Lady  Grace  might  have  been 
scarcely  so  willing  to  part  with  her  favorite, 
had  not  the  thought  crossed  her  mind  that  she 
and  Lord  Harold  were  better  apart.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  attribute  only  a  selfish  motive  to 
one  so  kind  and  good  as  Lady  Grace,  and  I 
know,  too,  that  she  remembered  what  a  pleas- 
ant change  the  companionship  of  a  young, 
light-hearted  woman  would  be  for  a  girl  who 
lived  in  seclusion,  and  amongst  older  people. 

She  knew,  too,  somewhat  of  the  heart-burn- 
ings that  existed  between  the  ill-suited  husband 
and  wife,  and  would  have  gladly  afforded  F6o 
any  comfort  or  alleviation  in  her  power.  So 
it  was  settled,  without  either  of  the  gentlemen 
being  consulted,  that  Winifred  was  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  start  for  the  Cedars  on  tl\e 
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tliird  day  following.  Both  Sir  Clayton  and 
Lord  Harold  were  the  reverse  of  pleased  when 
they  heard  of  the  arrangement,  although  they 
deemed  it  expedient  to  conceal  their  chagrin. 

*'  I  suppose  aunt  wants  to  get  her  out  of  my 
way,"  was  the  reflection  that  suggested  itself 
to  Harold's  offended  mind,  and  liis  first  im- 
pulse was  to  announce  his  own  immediate  de- 
parture. But  being  good-tempered  and  kind- 
hearted  in  the  main,  he  did  not  act  upon  a 
resolve  that  would  be  sure  to  give  his  kind 
aunt  pain,  and  so  stopped  on  for  a  week  after 
the  departure  of  liis  lady-love,  until  he  became 
so  intolerably  bored,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

Mrs.  Clayton  received  Winifred  with  open 
arms. 

**  I  an  so  glad  you  have  come  I "  she  ex- 
claimed; "  your  companionship  will  make  me 
forget  half  ray  troubles.  We  shall  have  a 
iete-a-tete  dinner  to-night.  Mr.  Clayton  is  in 
town." 

Winifred  had  not  been  five  hours  in  her 
friend*8  house  before  she  was  aware  that  F6c 
liad  made  a  miserable  marriage ;  that  she  had 
bartered  all  her  possessions  for  an  inadequate 
value ;  and  that  she  almost,  if  nut  quite,  hated 
the  man  whose  name  she  bore. 

'*  It  is  no  use,"  Mrs.  Clayton  said  to  her, 
as  thc}' sat  together  talking  after  dinner;  **it 
is  fruitless  my  attempting  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  trying  to  make  you  believe  I  am 
happy,  and  do  not  regret  my  marriage.  I  re- 
pent of  it  every  day  of  my  life,  and  every  liour 
in  the  day.  Sometimes  I  remember  your  little 
innocent,  romantic  speeches  about  marrying  a 
man  for  his  money.  But  I  should  not  have 
been  happy  with  a  poor  man.  We  mortals 
are  never  contented  with  the  lot  that  falls  to 
us.  If  I  had  married  a  man  on  a  few  hundreds 
a  year,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  been  discon- 
tented, and  envious  of  peoi)le  who  had  car- 
riages and  fine  houses.  But  surely  every  one 
who  marries  for  money  is  not  punsihed  in  .the 
horrible  manner  I  am.  I  assure  you,  Wini- 
fred,- that  often  and  often,  as  I  drive  out,  I 
envy  every  person  I  meet,  and  think  they 
r.iust  be  happier  than  I  am." 

"  O  F6e,  you  are  not  in  earnest?  " 

'•  No,  that's  it;  people  cannot  understand  I  " 
cried  Mrs.  Clayton,  bitterly ;  **  they  see  me 
surrounded  by  every  luxury,  apparently 
without  a  wish  ungratified,  and  they  can  form 
no  more  idea  of  my  inner  life,  than  —  than  I 
can  of  the  stone-breaker's  on  the  high-road. 
Even  aunt,  who  ought  to  know  me  better  than 
any  one  else,  has  no  idea  of  it." 

**  How  could  Lady  Marion  leave  you  if  she 
knew  you  were  unhappy?  " 


« Because  Mr.  Clayton  treated  her  with 
such  insufferable  rudeness,  that  it  caused 
perpetual  quarrels  between  us,  and  because 
aunt  could  not  pass  over  his  behavior  to  me 
in  silence." 

"  How  can  he  treat  you  badly,  Ffee?  Does 
he  not  love  you  ?  " 

*'I  believe  he  hates  me  —  positively  Uatea 
me!  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  loved 
me ;  I  have  been  inclined  to  tliink  since  tliat 
he  did  not,  —  in  fact  that  he  only  married  me 
out  of  revenge.  He  has  said  as  much,  and 
cursed  the  day  that  he  ever  saw  me  to  my 
face.  O  Winifred,  it  is  not  my  fault;  I 
know  I  have  been  foolish  and  wrong  in  pro- 
'^^oking  him,  but  I  did  try  to  care  for  him  and 
conciliate  him  at  first.  But  he  was  so  cold, 
so  cruel  and  spiteful,  so  mean  and  unforgiving 
in  little  things.  I  could  not  —  I  would  not 
tell  any  one  half  the  hateful  and  insulting 
things  he  has  said  and  done  to  me;  no  one 
who  had  not  lived  with  Mr.  Clayton  would 
believe  them." 

During  the  time  that  Winifred  stayed  at  the 
"Cedars,"  she  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
judging  for  herself  of  the  trutli  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton's statement.  Before  a  week  had  passed, 
she  was  convinced  of  its  unimpeachable 
veracity.  Francis  Clayton's  manner  to  liia 
wife  was  in  itself  an  offence,  almost  every 
word  he  addressed  to  her  contained  a  covert 
sneer,  and  he  seemed  to  find  no  greater 
pleasure  than  in  thwarting  her  wishes  and 
contradicting  her  orders.  To  make  her 
jealous,  he  paid  Winifred  the  most  extrava- 
gant attention,  praised  everything  she  did, 
consulted  her  on  every  occasion,  and,  in  short, 
succeeded  in  making  her  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton, 
quietly  one  day;  "it  does  not  wound  me  or 
make  me  angry.  I  am  too  indifferent  to  him 
to  feel  jealous.  Pray  keep  on  good  terms 
with  him." 

But  Winifred  detested  him,  and  was  sys- 
tematically cold  and  repellent  in  her  manner 
towards  him. 

He  saw  it,  and  laughed  secretly  to  him- 
self. 

"  Little  fool ! "  he  thought,  contemptuously, 
"  she  assumes  these  airs  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation with  huge  propriety.  Perhaps  the 
simpleton  thinks  I  am  in  love  with  her!  " 

He  redoubled  his  attentions  on  seeing  that 
they  annoyed  her.  If  his  wife  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  he  would  get  up  and  leave  the  room, 
or  else  exclaim :  — 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Marion,  don't  make 
that  horrid  noise^,jf^|^|^^9i5ej^5^g^^e  of 
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Toice  left.  Do  get  up,  and  let  Miss  Eyre 
Bing.  Bet  performance  is  worth  listening  to. 
Come,  Miss  Eyre,  worCi  jrou  sing  me  some- 
thing?" 

"  No,  I  will  not  I "  cried  Winifred,  angrily, 
one  day,  tears  of  vexation  in  her  eyes.  "  If 
you  cannot  admire  the  beauty  of  F6e*8  sing- 
ing, I  take  it  as  no  compliment  that  you 
iiliould  praise  me." 

"  My  dear  ^fiss  Eyre,  pray  don't  be  vio- 
lent," said  Mr.  Clayton,  with  a  malicious 
smile.  "  I  am  afraid  your  temper  is  getting 
epoilt  by  Mrs.  Clayton's  example ;  mine  has 
suffered  already  from  her  banefUl  in- 
fluence." 

"I  think  she  must  be  an  angel  to  have  lived 
with  you  80  long ! "  Winifred  exclaimed,  in  hot, 
angry  championship  of  her  friend.  She  was 
not  worldly-wise  enough  yet  to  abstain  from 
taking  up  other  people's  quarrels. 

Mr.  Clayton  remembered  her  words,  and 
bore  malice  towards  her  for  them.  At  dinner 
that  day  he  said  :  — 

"  We  met  a  friend  of  yours  in  Paris  last 
winter." 
**  Did  you,  Mr.  Oayton?  Who  was  it?  " 
"  The  man  on  whom  your  cousin  wanted  to 
fix  that  pretty  little  scandal  of  your  rambles 
in  the  woods.  Let  me  see,  what  was  his 
name  ?  He  seems  to  have  a  terrible  aptitude 
for  compromising  the  innocent  lambs  of  the 
other  sex.  What  wcls  that  esdandre  in  Paris 
about  the  little  French  girl?  Do  you  recol- 
lect, Marion?" 

Winifred  turned  from  red  to  white,  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  plate. 

*'Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  "I  recollect 
perfectly.  You  mean  Captain  Neville;  but 
Winifred  does  not  know  liim." 

**I  do  not  mean  Captain  Neville,"  snarled 
Mr.  Clayton ;  "  I  mean  Mr.  Hastings." 

"  Then  you  have  made  a  mistake,"  retorted 
his  wife ;  **  I  never  heard  a  word  against  Errol 
Hastings  in  my  life." 

"It's  almost  a  pity  you  don't  get  out  of 
your  infantine  way  of  calling  men  by  their 
Christian  names !  "  sneered  Mr.  Clayton. 

**  I  am  trying  1 "  answered  F6e,  with  a  flash 
of  her  old  spirit.  **  You  might  have  noticed 
that  I  have  not  uttered  yours  once  during  the 
last  month." 

"  Do  you  know,  F6o,"  said  Winifred,  when 
they  were  alone,  "  I  used  to  think  you  must 
be  in  fault  as  well  as  Mr.  Clayton.  Now  I 
only  wonder  that  you  can  live  with  him.  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  give  in  to  him  as  you  do. 
Tt  would  be  a  struggle  for  mastery  between  us 
every  time  we  met." 
"  You  would  give  it  up  in  time,  as  I  have 


done,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Clayton  answered,  bit- 
terly. "You  get  your  experience  as  the 
caged  bird  does.  When  it  finds  that  it  gains 
nothing  but  bruises  and  torn  feathers  by  beat- 
ing its  sides  against  the  wires,  it  ceases  its 
struggles  and  accepts  its  fate.  It  would  be 
harder  to  bear,  you  know,  Winifred,  if  I 
loved  liim  a  little,  and  he  were  good  to  me 
sometimes.  I  mean  to  be  happy  in  spite  of 
him.  I  shall  make  my  own  world,  and  live 
in  it.  If  he  will  only  leave  me  to  myself,  I 
shall  not  mind.  Ah !  my  dear,  let  me  be  a 
warning  to  you.  When  you  meet  with  a  man 
who  loves  you,  and  Whom  you  can  love  and 
respect,  take  him  and  be  true  and  faithful  to 
hina,  and  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  he  can 
make  you  handsome  settlements,  or  give  you 
a  grand  position.  Be  content  with  the  love  in 
a  cottage,  and  the  rustic  felicity  you  used  to 
tell  mo  about,  and  if  ever  you  feel  tempted  to 
repine,  think  of  me." 

And  Mrs.  Clayton  finished  her  speech  by  a 
half-scornful  laugh. 

*'  Ah !  dear  F6e,  don't  get  bitter  and  angry, 
I  know  you-  must  feel  wretched  sometimes, 
but  think,  dear,  how  many  people  you  have  to 
love  you  and  care  for  you !  " 

"Whom  have  I  to  love  me?"  cried  Fde, 
turning  sharply  round.  "Not  a  soul  in  the 
world!  Ah,  yes,  I  know  you  love  me,"  she 
continued,  as  Winilired  was  about  to  interrupt 
her;  "  and  aunt  loves  me,  and  I  have  plenty  of 
what  the  world  calls  friends.  But  what  comfort 
are  they  to  me  ?  I  want  some  one  to  love  me 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  to 
whom  I  should  be  life,  love,  happiness,  every- 
thing, and  who  would  be  the  same  to  me." 

And  the  unhappy  wife  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears.  The  girl  listener  felt  powerless 
before  this  misery  of  desolation,  this  bitter- 
ness for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  She 
could  only  draw  the  fair  head  dowQ  to  her  own 
tender  heart,  and  cry  for  sympathy. 

Many  confidences  had  passed  between  the 
two  friends  during  the  last  few  days,  but  some- 
how Mrs.  Clayton  had  studiously  avoided  all 
mention  of  Colonel  d'Aguilar.  She  did  not 
even  allude  to  him  when  speaking  of  her  visit 
to  Paris.  Sometimes  she  talked  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  then,  remarking  that  Winifred 
was  unusually  silent,  she  discontinued  the 
subject.  Only  once  she  asked  a  direct  question. 
"Winifred,  was  there  ever  anything  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Hastings  ?  " 

"  The  word  "  No !  "  was  almost  on  the  girl's 
lips,  but  she  checked  herself.  She  looked  up 
with  an  expression  of  pain. 

"  Yes,"  she  said;  but  please  do  not  ask  me 
aqjrihing  about  it." 
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''  I  will  not  say  any  more  if  it  pains  you, 
rlear ;  but  I  can  scarcely  fancy  any  woman  be- 
ing indifferent  to  Errol  Hastings'  love.  I 
am  certain  that  he  carcE  for  you.  Once  in 
Paris  I  showed  Uim  your  miniature,  and  ho 
stood  for  a  long  timo  looking  at  it,  with  an 
expression  of  such  intense  regret,  and  when 
he  laid  it  down  he  sighed  deeply.  IIow  I 
should  like  to  see  you  married  to  him  I  " 

"  I  would  not  marry  him  if  he  asked  me  on 
his  knees!"  cried  Winifred,  passionately, 
and  then  added,  with  a  half  scornful  laugh, 
* '  But  he  is  scarcely  Lord  Burlcigh-like  enough 
to  confer  such  an  honoron  a  country  maiden." 

Mrs.  Clayton  said  no  more  on  the  subject, 
but  feminine  curiosity  was  strong  enough  in 
her  to  make  licr  form  a  variety  of  guesses  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  friend's  bitterness  against 
the  master  of  Ilazcll  Court.  "Perhaps  she 
has  her  troubles  too,"  reflected  F6e.  "  Al- 
though it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  real  sor- 
row can  come  to  a  girl  who  is  unmaiTied,  and 
has  people  about  her  who  love  her !  " 

The  wife  Mas  tliinking  with  a  heavy  heart 
of  the  last  trouble  which  had  fallen  upon  her, 
no  lon^rcr  ago  than  that  very  morning. 

She  had  gone  into  the  small  library  to  look 
for  a  book.  The  window  was  open,  and  she 
saw  her  husband  at  the  further  end  of  the 
Jawp,  talking  to  one  of  the  gardeners.  It  was 
evident  he  had  just  run  out,  for  he  still  wore 
his  slippers,  and  was  without  a  hat.  Mrs. 
ChijTton  had  to  pass  the  escritoire  at  wliich  he 
had  been  writing.  On  the  Russia-leather 
portfolio  lay  a  pink,  scented  missive,  which 
she  took  up  without  hesitation.  The  note 
contained  the  affectionate  thanks  of  a  lady, 
signing  herself  Ada  Hamilton,  to  her  dear 
bear  for  the  lovely  ear-rings  just  received,  and 
other  matters  irrelevant  to  this  story.  Mr. 
Clayton  had  evidently  been  in  the  act  of 
answering  this  billet,  for  a  sheet  of  paper  lay 
beside  it,  on  which  he  had  commenced, — 
**  Dearest  Ada,  I  hope  to  be  — "  and  there  it 
ended. 

For  a  moment  F6e  had  a  wild  thouglit  of 
confronting  her  husband  and  insisting  on  an 
explanation.  A  woman  may  dislike  her  hus- 
band ever  so  much,  but  if  she  be  a  true 
woman,  tlie  evidence  that  he  gives  to  another 
that  love  and  attention  which  he  denies  her 
must  be  terribly  galling  to  her.  Hot  tears  of 
wounded  pride  sprang  to  Mrs.  Clayton's  acliing 
eyes.  Suddenly  a  quick  thought  flashed  into 
her  mind. 

"  Perhaps  he  meant  me  to  see  it,  —  perhaps 
he  wants  to  be  separated  from  me,  and  to  rid 
himself  of  the  ties  he  hates.  But  it  would  be 
folly  for  me  t3  pn)claim  my  wrongs ;  I  should 


get  no  redress,  —  I  should  lose  nine-tenths  of 
the  luxuries  I  now  command ;  and  what  would 
my  position  be  as  the  separated,  not  divorced* 
wife  of  a  bad  man  ?  " 

Poor  F6o  turned  away  from  the  room  with- 
out the  book  she  had  come  to  seek.  In  mov- 
ing away  from  the  writing-table,  a  thread  of 
the  silk  fringe  of  her  sleeve  caught  in  the 
drawer  and  remained  there.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  when  Mr.  Clayton  returned  to 
complete  his  note,  his  quick  eye  perceived  it 
hanging. 

''  So,  then,"  he  muttered,  with  an  unpleasant 
smile,  "  my  lady  has  been  spying!  —  so  much 
the  better.  I  wonder  what  she  will  do  ?  —  ask 
lier  innocent  little  friend's  advice,  perhapu-" 
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After  a  ten  days'  visit  to  Mrs.  Clayton, 
Winifred  was  summoned  home. 

**  I  would  gladly  let  you  remain  longer," 
wrote  Lady  Grace,  "  but  you  remember,  my 
dear,  that  our  original  plan  was  to  leave  for 
London  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and  Sir  Clayton 
never  likes  his  plans  interfered  with.  Ue 
misses  you  greatly,  and  Madame  de^ontolieu 
is  anxious  to  have  you  for  a  day  or  two  before 
we  go." 

Madame  de  Montolicu  had  decided  on  not 
accompanying  them  to  town. 

**  I  am  not  used  to  gaycty  or  noise  of  any 
sort,"  she  said,  when  Lady  Grace  expressed 
a  wish  to  take  her  with  them,  "  and  I  feel  as 
though  a  week  of  London  life  would  kill  me. 
No,  dear  madam,  you  must  add  to  all  your 
former  goodness  to  me  by  allowing  me  to  stay 
here,  and  lead  my  quiet  existence  without  in- 
terruption. I  shall  take  care  of  the  house  in 
your  absence,  and  sec  that"  none  of  your  poor 
lack  the  bounteous  hand  you  so  oftcii  extend 
towards  them.  If  I  feel  very  solitary  and  sad 
without  you,  I  know  you  will  let  me  join  yo'J ; 
but  I  have  not  much  fear  of  that.  You  know, 
dear  lady,  for  how  many  yekrs  my  life  has 
been  one  of  solitude.  If  it  seemed  hard  at 
first,  I  have  many  a  time  blessed  it  since." 

**  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  dear  madame," 
Lady  Grace  replied.  "  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  your  coming  to  us  was  conditional  on 
your  perfect  freedom  of  action." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  Winifred  re- 
turned to  Endon  Vale,  very  sorry  to  leave  her 
friend,  but  with  almost  a  sense  of  relief  at 

being  freed  from  the  obnoxious  society  uf  Mr, 
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Clayton.  Every  one  welcomed  her  with  open 
arms;  t)ie  house  had  not  seemed  the  same 
without  her,  —  it  lacked  the  sunshine,  as  the 
old  French  lady  said. 

■  **  I  shall  miss  you  terribly,  my  child,"  she 
told  Winifred,  when  ihcy  were  alone;  "but, 
then,  I  shall  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  what  I  have  so  long  desired  for  you  has 
oome  to  pass.  I  do  not  think  the  world  will 
upoil  you;  but  you  will  be  always  in  my 
prayers  and  thoughts." 

On  the  day  appointed.  Sir  Clayton  and  Lady 
Grace  Farquhar,  and  Miss  Eyre,  arrived  at 
Eaten  Square,  and  were  duly  announced  in 
the  fashionable  chronicles.  A  new  life  sud- 
denly opened  on  the  girl  who  had  spen*^  all  her 
young  years  in  such  quiet,  not  to  say  monot- 
ony. She  found  it  very  pleasant,  although 
not  allogeiher  what  it  had  been  in  her  dreams 
two  years  before.  The  first  few  days  were 
occupied  in  shopping,  seeing  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  and  driving  in  the  Park.  Ccrtninly 
there  was  a  satisfaction  in  leaning  back  in  the 
handsome  carriage,  and  l)eing  whirled  \)A^i  the 
admiring  eyes  of  the  throng  outside  the  rails, 
and  remembering  how  she  had  once  otood 
there,  without  the  faintest  hope  or  chance  of 
ever  taking  part  in  the  scene  before  her. 
People  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
great  houses  and  ride  in  grand  carriages  all 
their  lives,  cannot  by  any  possibility  derive 
that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  doing  so 
that  others  experience  to  whom  luxury  comes 
fresh  and  as  a  novelty.  Although  Winifred 
had  adapted  herself  admirably,  and  without 
the  least  awkwardness,  to  her  new  position, 
and  was  by  this  time  perfectly  accustomed  to 
it,  yet  the  pleasure  and  the  novelty  remained ; 
3nd  the  idea  of  nuxing  in  society,  which  she 
had  once  dreamed  of  afar  off,  was,  now  that 
she  hSd  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from 
her  father's  death,  very  pleasant  to  her.  Her 
delmt  was  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Douglas,  Lord  Harold  Erskine's  aunt,  a  lady 
occupying  a  very  decided  position  in  the 
foshionable  world,  and  the  entree  to  whose 
entertainments  was  very  generally  desired, 
fiady  Grace  was  anxious  that  her  protegee 
should  look  her  best. 

**  I  leave  your  dress  to  your  own  taste,  my 
dear,"  she  said;  "but  I  wish  no  expense 
spared.  Remember,  a  great  deal  of  success 
dcnonds  on  first  impressions." 

^V'hen  Winifred  appeared,  dressed,  on  the 
night  of  tlie  ball,  Lady  Grace  had  no  reason  to 
ntfret  having  allowed  her  to  exercise  her  own 
taste.  The  dress  was  of  a  marvellous  white- 
ness and  softness,  almost  like  snow  clouds, 
and  here  and  there  over  it  were  the  softeft 


white  feathers,  that  might  have  boen  flakes  of 
fallen  snow. 

"  A  triumph  of  your  taste  and  your  dress- 
maker's skill,  eh,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, who  came  in  to  look  at  her  before  nhe 
went. 

Winifred  was  trembling  with  exciremc^nt 
and  nervousness.  I  fear  I  must  confess  for 
her  a  great  anxiety  as  to  whether  many  peo- 
ple would  ask  her  to  danc(?,  and  if  they  would 
think  well  of  her.  Would  Mr.  Hastings  be 
there?  — if  so,  what  a  triumph  it  would  be  for 
her  to  190k  well.  She  hoped,  she  believed 
she  danced  well;  Lord  Harold  was  a  splen- 
did dancer,  and  he  had  praised  her.  Then 
perhaps  that  was  because  she  was  his  pupil, 
and  lie  had  spared  no  pains  in  teaching  her. 
She  was  en'gagcd  \o  dance  first  with  him  — 
Bh3  felt  glad  of  that;  she  was  perfectly  «• 
home  with  him  always,  and  it  would  give  her 
time  to  collect  herself.  U  was  with  great  trep- 
idation that  she  followed  Lady  Grace  into  the 
room  where  the  hostess  received  h»  r  guests. 
A  haughty,  dignified-looking  woman  was  Mi?3 
Douglas ;  but  her  manner  was  marked  by  ex- 
treme courtesy,  and  slie  bestowed  on  Lady 
Grace  and  \\qt  proteges  even  more  than  usual 
attention.  Her  nephew,  standing  behind  her, 
was  enraptured  at  Winifred's  appearance  and 
ejaculated  several  mental  "  By  Joves ! " 

He  gave  her  bis  arm  immediately,  and  led 
her  into  the  dancing-room.  When  she  had 
waltzed  twice  round  the  room  with  him,  she 
was  radiant,  excited  with  pleasure,  and  every 
vestige  of  nervousness  gone.  She  began  to 
notice  then  how  many  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards her.  Perhaps  the  pleasantcst  incense 
she  received  on  ihat  night  of  triumphant  enjoy- 
ment was  the  jealous,  mortified  glance  her 
cousin,  Miss  Champion,  bestowed  on  her  in 
passing.  When  Lord  Harold  took  her  back 
to  Lady  Grace,  he  was  plied  by  almost  every 
man  in  the  room  for  an  introduction  to  the 
debutante.  He  exercised  his  own  discretion 
in  the  matter,  and  only  made  her  known  to 
the  most  eligible  partis  and  the  best  dancers. 
It  was  Winifred's  first  ball,  and  she  had  rot 
yet  learnt  the  deceptive  art  of  manufacturing 
and  filling  up  false  programmes,  so  she  en- 
g<aged  herself  to  dance  with  every  one  who 
asked  her,  as  long  as  there  was  any  blank 
space  left  on  her  card.  Very  late  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Hastings  appeared.  As  ho 
entered  the  ballroom,  he  caught  sight  of  Wini- 
fred, talking  in  a  very  animated  manner  to 
Lord  Harold  in  an  interval  of  waltzing.  He 
stood  and  watched  her  intently  until  to- 
night he  had  never  thought  her  beautif^iL 
He  had  loved  her  ^Sbr  her  grace,  for  her  pride. 
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for  her  innocence;  he  had  admired  her 
changeful  expression  and  large  wistful  eyes 
more  than  beauty ;  but  as  she  looked  and  smiled 
now,  she  felt  she  had  a  greater  claim  to  general 
admiration  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

**  And  she  might  hare  been  my  wife  now," 
he  thought.     **  How  I  should  have  loved  her ! 

—  how  proud  I  should  have  been  of  her  1  I 
wonder  if  she  really  cares  for  that  fellow 
Erskine?" 

At  this  moment  a  voice  said  close  to  his 
ear,  as  though  the  speaker  had  defined  his 
thoughts :  — 

"  Will  it  be  a  match,  do  you  think?  " 

He  turned  with  an  angry  start,  and  met 
the  mocking  gaze  of  Flora  Champion. 

**You    mean  Grey  and  Miss  Wentworth? 

—  I  think  it  veiy  probable,"  Mr.  Hastings 
answered,  curtly. 

"Oh,  no,  that  is  beyond  a  doubt.  I  meant 
Lord  Harold  Erskine  and  ~  and  his  partner." 

**  I  cannot  form  the  sliglitest  surmise.  Your 
f  jousin,"  —  and  he  spoke  the  word  pointedly,  — 
*  your  cousin  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  even 
io  better." 

**  Perhaps  be  chosen  by  the  descendant  of 
all  the  Hastings  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

"  Your  penetration  seems  unusually  at  fault 
to-night,  Miss  Champion,"  he  returned,  coldly ; 
***  but  pardon  mo,  the  dance  is  over.  'I  am  go- 
ing to  seek  a  partner  for  the  next ;  your  card 
is  full,  I  sec ;  "  and  he  moved  off,  before  Flora 
had  time  to  intimate,  her  willingness  to  ex- 
change his  name  on  her  programme  with  that 
of  a  less  eligible  aspirant.  She  bit  her  lip 
angrily  as  she  saw  him  cross  straight  over  to 
where  her  cousin  stood,  and  bend  to  speak 
with  her.  She  conld  not  but  remark  the  ten- 
der deference  of  his  bearing  towards  the 
country  girl  whom  she  despised,  and  whom 
she  well  remembered  ignoring  to  him  as  only 
a  farmer's  daughter.  She  wondered  whether 
he  remembered  it;  whether  he  thought  less 
of  her  for  it ;  and  then,  angry  with  herself, 
and  vexed  by  her  reflections,  she  turned  to  the 
'^uiot,  middle-aged  man  on  whose  arm  she 
leant,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  with  some  of 
her  -old  brightness  and  vivacity.  He  listened 
with  admiring  attention,  but  had  very  little  to 
say  in  reply.    Flora  felt  inexpressibly  bored. 

"  This  man  is  a  dolt —  a  fool  I "  she  said  to 
herself,  angrily;  "the  idea  even  of  all  his 
money  scarcely  reconciles  me  to  the  horrible 
tedium  of  spending  so  much  time  in  his  com- 
pany." 

^tr.  Maxwell  was  an  excessively  uninterest- 
ing, rich  bachelor  of  two-and-forty.  He  gave 
one  an  impression  of  weakness  and  yielding 


that  made  it  a  matter  of  snrpriM  he  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  the  unblessed 
estate  of  bachelorhood ;  but  the  very  indecis- 
ion and  want  of  resolution  in  his  character 
had  saved  him  hitherto  from  every  snare  or 
device  of  the  other  sex.  He  was  indolent,  ner- 
vous, feebly  good-tempered,  and  a  great  gour- 
mand. Having  long  ago  abandoned  in  dis-* 
gust  the  business  in  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  amassed  their  wealth,  he  had 
subsided  into  a  haunter  of  clubs,  a  guest  and 
entertainer  of  hon  vivantSj  and  gradually 
crept  into  good  society  by  the  aid  of  his  only 
sister,  who  had  married  into  a  good  but  poor 
family,  and  who  professed  to  despise  the  plebe- 
ian wealth  of  the  Maxwells,  but  had  no  scruple 
in  making  use  of  it.  Soirees,  concerts,  and  balls 
afforded  him  the  very  smallest  degree  of  amuse- 
ment, but  ho  was  under  the  impression  that  an 
hour  spent  at  a  fashionable  rhinion  inestima- 
bly improved  his  position  in  society,  and  there- 
fore made  the  sacrifice  regularly  and  constantly, 
with  only  the  most  feeble  of  protests.  He  had 
entertained  a  vague  idea  of  marrying  a  good 
many  women,  but  one  thought  had  always  de- 
terred him ;  suppose  his  wife  should  object,  or 
try  to  put  a  stop  to  his  frequent  and  deli;:htful 
club  dinners  (he  did  not  believe  in  private 
cooks),  or  require  to  bo  escorted  to  entertain- 
ments at  an  hour  which  would  be  the  positive 
ruin  of  his  digestion !  Digestion  gone,  what 
pleasure  was  there  left  him  in  life?  None, 
positively  none !  He  had  but  one  enjoyment  — 
one  real ,  actu al  enj oyment.  W hat  cared  he  for 
music,  or  dancing,  or  riding,  or  romance,  or 
French  novels,  or  making  love,  or  other  things 
that  are  the  enjoyment  or  the  dream  of  the 
young?  No,  ho  could  exist  well  enough  with- 
out that  which  makes  life,  romance,  and  luxury 
for  hot,  impatient  youth.  But  what  would 
existence  have  in  compensation  for  him,  when 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  venison,  trufiles, 
turtle,  sauceSf  piquantefj  dry  champagne  Cha- 
teau Yquem,  '20  Port,  and  comet  clarets. 
Alas!  gourmandism  is  the  fault  of  childhood 
and  the  weakness  of  age.  There  are  many 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  my.  friends,  are 
we  not  told  that  the  exception  proves  tlie  rule. 
But  —  Revenons! 

Mr.  Maxwell  had  met  Flora  Champion  sev- 
eral times,  and  had  admired  her,  much  as  he 
had  admired  half  a  score  of  fine  girls  before. 
One  day,  as  Flora  was  dressing  for  dinner,  a 
thought  struck  her  which  made  her  smile,  not 
quite  pleasantly,  either. 

**  He  is  rich,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  he  is  as 
weak  as  water,  and  he  is  greedy;  three  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  a  husband  whom  you  do 
not  want  to  care  about!    Why  should  I  not 
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marry  him  ?  I  am  not  bred  of  that  stuff  which 
makes  puling  school-girls  die  of  love,  or  I 
might  have  worn  a  willow  long  enough  ago ! 
I  am  sick  of  living  at  home.  I  dare  say  if  I 
married  a  man  I  liked  ever  so  much,  I  should 
be  disappointed  in  him,  and  there  is  no  harder 
trial  than  seeing  your  ideal  destroy  itself. 
Besides,  I  like  admiration;  I  always  shftll. 
A  good-looking  young  husband  might  object 
to  one's  receiving  attention  from  other  men ; 
but  a  senile  old  gourmand  like  this  Mr.  Max- 
well would  care  for  nothing,  if  you  gave  liim 
good  dinners,  and  let  him  dine  at  his  club  as 
often  as  he  pleased.  Grandpapa  says  I  have 
no  tact  and  no  power  of  pleasing  left.  We 
will  see  to-night." 

On  that  evening  Mr,  Maxwell  was  to  be  en- 
tertained by  Sir  Howard  at  a  small  but  very 
select  dinner  party;  the  baronet  was  some- 
what of  a  hon  vivani  himself.  Flora  made  it 
an  especial  request,  at  the  last  moment,  that 
she  should  be  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Max- 
well. 

"What  the  devil  have  you  got  into  your 
head  now?"  asked  her  grandfather,  with  a 
considerable  elevation  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows.    **  Do  you  tliink  of  marrying  him  ?  " 

"  Perhaps!"  uttered  Flora,  coldly. 

"Well,  my  dear!"  returned  Sir  Howard, 
after  a  short  pause,  **  I  often  thought  your 
husband  would  bo  mythological;  but  I  cer- 
tainly never  looked  for  a  Silcnus."  And  he 
smiled  grimly  at  his  own  humor. 

Flora  sat  next  to  Mr.  Maxwell  at  dinner. 
She  did  not  talk  much  to  him ;  that  might  dis- 
turb his  digestion  and  affect  his  temper.  But 
when  she  did  speak,  it  was  always  of  eating. 
She  advised  him  IVom  the  bill  of  fare  of  every 
dish  tliat  was  to  appear,  and  saw  that  he  was 
liberally  supplied  with  every  dainty,  and  that 
his  glass  was  never  empty.  She  promised  to 
secure  from  Sir  Howard's  chef  a  receipt  that 
was  only  known  to  him  and  two  other  men  in 
London.  She  talked  eloquently  of  the  advan- 
tages of  clubs,  and  the  folly  of  feminine  objec- 
tions to  them.  She  declared  it  was  only  sick 
and  silly  people  who  despised  eating,  and  that 
when  men  and  women  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, none  who  possessed  common  sense 
and  discrimination  undervalued  the  importance 
that  a  good  appetite  and  digestion  had  relative 
to  health.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  enchanted.  It 
had  never  before  been  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  young  woman  so  gifted  with  good 
sense  and  discernment.  Most  girls  affected  a 
profound  disregard  for  those  pleasures  of  the 
table  that  were  so  essential,  so  delightful  to 
him.  It  would  be  charming  to  have  a  wife 
whn  was  not  only  beautiful  and  nr  ell-bom,  but  I 


could  be  a  sympathetic  companion,  and  the 
confidante  of  his  joys.  He  actually  found 
himself  wondering  whether  she  would  accept 
him  if  he  proposed  to  her. 

And  Flora,  as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair  at 
dessert,  fearful  of  disturbing  her  companion's 
digestion,  had  still  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  part  she  had  played  during  the  la^it  two 
hours.  But  all  the  saine,  she  did  not  shrink 
or  draw  back  Arom  the  course  she  had  decided 
upon;  and  the  following  evening,  when  she 
met  her  new  admirer  at  Miss  Douglas'  tall, 
she  resumed  the  attack,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, with  a  very  fair  chance  of  success.  But 
while  she  was  in  the  very  midst  of  erercising 
her  fascinations  on  the  dull,  middle-aged  man, 
she  had  passed  Errol  Hastings,  standing  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  her  cousin. 
An  angry,  jealous  pang  shot  through  her 
heart.  Here  was  a  man,  young,  rich,  hand 
some^  whom  she  once  thought  she  would 
marry.  What  had  prevented  it?  Was  it  yet 
too  late?  When  she  had  exchanged  the  few 
sentences  with  him  that  we  have  recorded,  she 
knew  that  it  was,  and  went  back  somewhat 
desUlusionn^  to  the  pursuit  of  Mr.  Maxwell. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hastings  had  crossed  over 
to  where  Winifred  was  standing,  engaged  in 
laughing  conversation  with  Lord  Harold,  a 
bright  smile  on  her  lips,  and  apparently  very  • 
happy.  She  did  not  see  Errol  until  he  camo 
up  to  her;  and  then  she  stopped  short  in  a 
sentence  and  changed  color.  She  felt  a  quick 
thrill  of  plesisure  as  she  saw  his  handsome  face 
bent  on  her  with  a  genuine  admiration.  Some 
sudden  thought  of  forgetting  her  pride  and 
yielding  to  her  love  came  surging  into  her 
brain;  and  then  her  second,  new,  unnatural 
self  rebelled,  and  she  greeted  him  with  a  cold, 
indifferent  smile. 

"You  will  dance  with  me,  Winifred?"  he 
whispered,  as  Lord  Harold  turned  to  speak  to 
some  one  behind  him. 

"I  am  engaged  for  every  dance,  thank 
you." 

"  May  I  come  and  call  in  Eaton  Squaie  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  Lady  Grace  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you." 

"But  you?" 

"It  is  my  duty  to  be  pleased  to  see  any 
and  all  of  Lady  Farquhar*s  guests." 

"You  are  not  natural.  Miss  Eyre, — you 
are  strangely  altered  from  the  generous, 
large-hearted,  irue  Winifired,  I  knew  two 
years  ago." 

"Is  it  well  for  ignorant,  country  girls  to 
be  trustful?"  she  asked,  with  quick  scorn. 
"  If  they  are  generous,  do  they  always  meet 
with  like  generosity  fr<f5^,^^gH^^15rh^^^    ' 
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are  more  enlarged,  or  should  be  from  thoir 
birth  and  station?'* 

** Is  your  enmity  to  be  life-long,  then?" 

<*No  doubt  it  will  wear  out  in  time,  as 
every  other  feeling  does,'*  was  the  quick 
response. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  walked  away,  he  asked 
himself  how  it  was  possible  that  a  man  whose 
inherent  iiiult  was  intense  pride,  could  vol- 
untarily expose  himself  to  the  slights  and 
indifference  of  a  young  girl  ? 

"I  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  still  care  for 
her?  She  seems  to  have  lost  all  that  made 
me  love  her  when  I  firbt  knew  her.  What  a 
fool  I  am!  I  will  not  think  any  more  of 
her!" 

And  he  left  the  room  and  the  house,  and 
went  off  to  an  entertainment  where  a  con- 
siderably greater  degree  of  freedom  reigned 
than  at  the  mansion  of  stately  Miss  Douglas, 
and  where  he  was  sure  of  an  enthusiastic 
welcome. 

With  the  charming  inconsistency  of  the  sex, 
Winifred  was  terribly  chagrined  on  discover- 
ing that  he  was  really  gone. 

"He  is  disgusted  with  me, — he  will  not 
bear  my  unworthy  treatment  of  him  longer,*' 
she  thought  bitterly.  "I  love  him  with  all 
my  heart,  and  I  have  lost  him  I  " 

The  evening  lost  half  its  brightness  from 
that  time,  although  she  received  attention  and 
homage  enough  to  have  turned  her  head. 
Kind  Lady  Grace  was  delighted  at  her  favor- 
ite's success.  She  felt  almost  (not  quite  — 
that  would  have  been  impossible)  what  a 
mother  does  who  lives  her  youth  over  again 
in  her  daughter's  success. 

"I  need  not  ask  you,  dear,  if  you  have 
eiyoyed  your  evening;  you  would  be  some- 
thing more  or  less  than  mortal  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  success." 

"Ah I  dear  Lady  Grace,  how  shall  I  ever 
repay  all  your  goodness  to  me?  Sometimes, 
long  ago,  I  used  to  dream  of*  some  such 
pleasure  as  to-night,  but  never  with  the  idea 
of  having  it  realized." 

Lord  Harold  was  staying  at  his  aunt's  for 
a  few  days;  so  the  morning  after  the  ball 
they  sat  down  to  discuss  it. 

"I  predict,  aunt*  it  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  best  balls  of  the  season.  I  never 
enjoyed  one  more  in  my  life.** 

"The  best  balls,  Harold,  are  always  those 
we  enjoy  most.  But  I  do  not  imagine  that 
all  the  pains  I  had  taken  with  the  appoint- 
ments, or  the  expense  to  which  they  put  me, 
had  any  share  in  making  it  a  good  ball  for 
you.  1  think  there  was  some  other  attrac- 
tion.   I  remarked  that  you  devoted  yourself 


very  much  to  that  graceful  girl  who  «auM 
with  Lady  Grace  Parquhar.  I  forget  her 
name." 

"  Miss  Eyre,  aunt." 

"Eyre!  Eyre!"  repeated  Miss  Douglas. 
"  What  family  does  she  belong  to?" 

"  Not  any  that  you  would  be  acquainted 
with,  aunt,"  Lord  Harold  replied,  quickly. 
"  Her  father  was  a  gentleman  farmer,  but 
her  mother  was  a  Miss  Champion." 

"Not  the  one  who  made  such  a  terrible 
mesalliance,  surely,  Harold?" 

"The  same." 

"Then  how  comes  she  to  be  with  your 
Aunt  Grace  ?  " 

"  She  "has  adopted  her." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  her  father  died,  and  she  was  leit 
alone  in  the  world." 

••What  folly  I  I  hope,  Harold,  you  have 
no  serious  thoughts  about  the  girl?" 

"  It  would  be  no  use  if  I  had,  aunt." 

"No  use!  What  do  you  mean?  Is  she 
engaged  ?  " 

"Heaven  forbid!  At  least,  not  that  I 
know  of." 

"  Do  speak  out,  Harold.     Why  no  use?  " 

"  Because  I  have  asked  her  twice  to  many 
me,  and  she  has  refused." 

"  Refused  you,  Harold ! "  cried  Miss  Doug- 
las, with  amazed  consternation.  "  Refused 
you ! " 

"  Yes,  dear  aunt,"  he  replied,  —  **  twice." 

"  What  could  be  her  object?  " 

"  She  did  not  care  for  me,  I  suppose." 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  old  lady,  angrily;  *'a 
farmer's  daughter  not  care  for  a  man  with  a 
title  and  a  fortune,  when  he  is  young,  and 
good-looking  besides  1  There  must  have 
been  some  other  reason." 

"  None  that  I  know  of." 

"  H<irold,  I  have  not  common  patienoe 
with  you.  But  you  may  thank  the  girl's 
folly  for  saving  you  a  fortune.  I  would  not 
have  left  you  a  shilling  if  you  had  married 
her." 

"  Aunt,"  said  Lord  Harold,  looking  up 
quickly,  with  a  rod  flush  on  his  face,  "  I  Imve 
always  been  fond  of  you,  for  your  kindness  to 
me,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  likely  to  sus- 
pect me  of  being  a  fortune-hunter ;  but  I  tell 
you  candidly,  I  would  give  up  all  hope  of 
your  money,  and  half  my  own,  if  I  could 
prevail  on  Winifred  Eyre  to  be  my  wife." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DAvassous 1 

t?iNiFBED  was  standing  at  the  window  of  a 
Piccadilly  mansion,  waiting  for  her  friend, 
Mi*8.  Clayton.  A  single  brougham,  with  one 
oplcndid  horse,  was  at  the  door,  ready  to 
convey  them  into  the  park.  Presently  Mr. 
Clayton  entered. 

"What I  Miss  Eyre,  you  herel"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

**Yes,  Mr.  Clayton." 

"  I  tiiought  you  always  rode  in  tlie  morn- 
ing?" 

**F6e  asked  me  to  walk  in  the  Park  with 
her  to-day.     She  did  not  care  to  ride." 

**  She  is  very  capricious.  I  think.  She 
always  tells  me  she  cannot  walk  five  hundred 
yards." 

"  We  are  going  to  drive  there.' 

"What  in?" 

**  Her  brougham." 

Mr.  Clayton  hurried  to  the  window. 

"Why,  damn  it  all!"  he  muttered,  "she 
has  taken  Lancer,"  and  he  left  the  room.  A 
moment  afterwards  Winifred  saw  him  on  the 
pavement,  speaking  angrily  to  tlie  coachman. 
Tlie  man  touched  his  hat,  and  drove  off.  At 
this  moment  F6e  came  in,  looking  like  a 
little  fairy  in  her  dinjihanous  drapery. 

"  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  have  I  not, 
dear?  Let  us  go  at  once;  the  brougham  is 
here." 

"  It  has  just  gone,  r6e." 

"Gone!     Where?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Clayton  has 
8<^nt  it  away." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?  "  exclaimed 
F6e,  flushing  wiih  anger. 

"  He  came  in  here  just  now  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  He  seemed  very  angry  when 
he  saw  the  brougham,  and  went  out  immedi- 
ately." 

Mrs.  Clayton  rang  the  bell  sharply. 

"  Is  the  brougham  at  the  door?"  she  asked 
the  footman. 

"Master  has  just  sent  it  away,  ma'am. 
ITc  said  I  was  to  tell  you  he  had  ordered  the 
bay  horse  to  drive  himself  this  afternoon. 
Harris  has  gone  back  to  the  stables  to  fetch 
the  chestnut." 

F6e  was  bitterly  angry  and  mortified,  but 
*he  controlled  herself  admirably. 

'We  will  walk  there,  then,  Winifred,  if 
you  do  not  mind,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  You 
can  send  Harris  after  us  when  he  returns," 
she  added  to  the  servant 

It  was  some  minutes  before    she    spoke 


again ;  something  seemed  to  rise  in  her  throat 
and  choke  her.  To  be  humiliated  in  this  way 
before  her  servants,  to  have  her  slightest  order 
countermanded,  was  torture  to  her  proud 
nature.    Presently  she  said    ~ 

"We  hear  sometimes  of  women  leaving 
their  husbands,  and  then  the  world  cries  them 
down,  and  they  never  dare  show  their  faces 
in  society  again.  If  people  could  know  one- 
half  a  wife  may  suffer,  I  wonder  if  they  would 
be  so  hai*sh  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  comfort 
you,  F6e ;  your  life  must  be  horrible ! " 

"And  yet  you  do  not  know  half.  Tliese 
little  annoyances  and  provocations  wliich 
make  you  sympathize  with  me  are  but  the 
least  parr  of  what  I  have  to  bear.  O  Wini- 
fred, I  am  so  miserable  I  I  envy  every  one  I 
meet,  and  think  they  must  be  less  unliappy 
than  I  am;  even  that  blind  man  wiih  the  dog, 
or  that  poor  creature  who  drags  hiuiself  on 
one  hand  and  knee  along  this  pavement,  day 
after  day." 

And  then  they  walked  on  silently  down  tlie 
broad  street,  past  the  magnificent  mansions 
looking  on  to  the  St.  James*  Park,  amid  iho 
crowd  of  business  and  pleasure-seukers. 
Dusty  passengers  looked  down  on  them  with 
an  admiring  stare  from  the  top  of  hot, 
crowded  omnibuses;  pale,  envious  faces 
peeped  out  from  cabs  after  Ihem;  J,;ie 
ubiquitous  street-boy  delayed  his  errand  to 
contemplate  them,  and  the  beggars  and 
cripples,  and  poor  deformed  creatures,  who 
haunt  the  steps  of  luxury  and  lashion,  jrnzed 
wistfully  at  them  with  that  look  of  suirering 
which  they  always  wear  either  from  habit  or 
pain  —  who  knows?  The  two  ladies  had 
pitiful,  gentle  hearts,  God  bless  them !  and 
believed,  when  they  bestowed  money  on  some 
poor  ragged  creature,  that  they  were  relieving 
want,  not  encouraging  vice  and  idleness. 
Some  one  remonstrated  once  with  Miss  Eyre 
for  giving  charity  in  the  street.  She  was 
told  that,  in  all  probability,  the  poor  wretch 
to  whom  she  offered  alms  was  worthless  and 
undeserving. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Winifred; 
"  but  when  I  see  one  of  these  poor  objects,  I 
only  feel  that  they  are  poor,  and  hungry,  and 
miserable,  and  half  clothed,  while  I  am  living 
in  luxury,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  is  wicked  to  turn 
away  from  them  without  the  little  help  I  can 
give." 

Presently  Mrs.  Clayton  and  Miss  Eyre 
turned  into  the  Park  gates,  and  crossed  over 
to  the  thronged  promenade.  They  were  so 
late  there  seemed  no  hope  of  getting  chairs, 
unless   they  met 
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gallantly-disposed  man  amongst  their  ac- 
quaintance who  did  not  object  to  conying 
them  from  a  distance. 

"Look,  F6e,"  cried  Winifred,  suddenly, 
•  **  there  is  your  husband.  Perhaps  he  will 
bring  you  a  chair." 

Mr.  Clayton  would  have  passed  them,  but 
VCinifrcd  stopped  him. 

"Will  you  get  F6e  a  chair?  — she  is  so 
tired.*' 

"  There  is  not  a  chair  to  bo  had.  If  she  is 
tired,  8he  had  better  go  home  again,"  and  he 
passed  on. 

Winifred  was  terribly  vexed.  She  knew 
her  friend  was  not  strong,  and  was  afraid  of 
her  being  fatigued  by  standing  about. 

**  I  am  afraid  it  is  hopeless,"  she  said;  but 
at  that  very  moment  she  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Hastings  approaching  them.  He  would  have 
r.is.-cd  with  a  bow,  but  she  stopped  him, 
blushing  vividly.  "Mr.  -Ilastings,  €lo  you 
tliink  you  can  get  Mrs.  Clayton  a  chair?  — 
she  is  so  tired.** 

"I  have  no  doubt  I  can,"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile,  departing  on  his  quest. 

In  three  minutes  lie  returned. 

"I  have  found  two  chairs  and  have  left 
some  one  in  charge  of  them.  Come  this 
way." 

Winifred  wanted  to  thank  him,  but  he  gave 
lur  no  opportunity.  lie  stood  for  ten  minutes 
tr.lliing  to  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  then  he  bowed 
tli.staiitly  to  Miss  Kyre,  and  went  to  speak  to 
a  group  of  ladies  further  on. 

*  Look,  Winifred,-"  said  her  companion, 
'*  there  is  your  cousin.  Do  you  see  how  she 
is  (lilting  with  that  inane  old  Maxwell?  I 
believe  she  means  to  marry  him." 

"  ITow  can  you  be  so  absurd,  F6e  1 " 

"Why  absurd?" 

"  lie  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and 
p'  *  cannot  like  him." 

"He  is  rich,  dear— very  rich;  and,  you 
know,'*  added  Mrs.  Clayton  bitterly,  "worse 
men  than  Mr.  Maxwell  have  been  married  for 
money." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Eyre?"  said  a  well- 
known  voice  by  her  side  at  this  moment,  and 
both  ladies  gave  a  little  start  at  the  interrup- 
tion. 

When  Colonel  d'Aguilar  stopped  to  speak 
to  Winifred,  he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
that  her  companion  was  Mrs.  Clayton,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  passed  by  with  a  simple 
recognition.  He  had  not  been  schooling  him- 
self to  forget  and  avoid  her  for  the  last  three 
months  to  have  all  his  heart-burnings  and 
struggles  with  conscience  roused  by  a  volun- 
tary meeting  with  her.    It  was  a  dangerous 


time,  too,  for  a  talk  between  them,  just  whei 
F6e  was  quivering  with  anger  and  bitterness 
from  her  husband's  insults  and  neglect.  She 
would  not  let  him  stay  talking  to  her  friend, 
but  beckoned  him  over  to  her  side.  Each 
one  of  the  three  felt  vaguely  uncomfortable. 
Winifred  remembered  with  a  sort  of  uneasi- 
ness the  old  times  at  Endon  Yale.  She  did 
not  know  that  Colonel  d'Aguilar  and  Mrs. 
Clayton  had  met  since.  Colonel  d'Aguilar 
was  angry  with  himself  for  allowing  his  reso- 
lution to  be  shaken,  and  F6e  was  defying, 
although  dreading  her  husband. 

They  had  been  talking  together  some  time 
in  a  low  voice,  when  Francis  Clayton  passed 
down  the  Uow  behind  them.  He  started  with 
.inger  as  ho  recognized  the  two  heads  bent 
together,  and  a  scowl  contracted  his  sullen 
brows.  lie  did  not  stop  then,  but  walked  past 
them.  Perhaps  a  more  pleasing  thought  occur- 
red to  liini,  for  when  he  turned  he  was  smiling. 

"  So  you  found  seats  at  last.  Miss  Eyre  I " 
he  said,  coming  close  to  Winifred's  chair; 
and  the  start  which  she  and  her  companions 
gave  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  by  no  means 
escaped  him.  "  0  d'Aguilar,  is  that  you  ? '' 
he  added,  as  the  latter  looked  up.  "  I  am 
more  fortunate  in  meeting  you  here  than  I 
was  in  Paris.  Let  me  see,  I  think  you  arrived 
the  day  I  left,  and  loft  the  very  day  I  returned. 
Singular  coincidence,  was  it  not*  Miss  Eyre  ?  " 

But  in  spite^  of  such  an  unpromising  com- 
mencement, Mr.  Clayton  did  not  seem  at  Jill 
inclined  to  make  himself  rude,  or  disagrcc- 
nblc  to  his  wife's  friends ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  disposed  to  be  sociable,  and  even 
invited  him  home  to  lunch. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  was  not  by  nature  mis- 
trustful, but  ho  found  it  very  hard  to  put 
faith  in  the  amenities  of  Francis   Clayton, 
although  he  failed  in  discovering  a  treaclier-  * 
ous  moaning  in  them. 

lie  declined  the  Invitation,  however,  plead- 
ing another  engagement.  F6e  had  i>een  utterly 
astonished  at  first  by  the  change  in  her  hus- 
band's manner,  but  she  soon  fathomed  it. 
It  might  have  put  her  on  her  guard  had  she 
been  less  miserable  or  less  indifferent:  now 
she  only  felt  a  sort  of  vague,  heart-sick  pleas- 
ure. No  disgrace,  no  wretchedness,  but 
seemed  easy  to  bear  in  comparison  with  her 
present  life.  When  the  time  came  to  go,  the 
two  men,  one  of  whom  loved  and  the  other 
detested  her,  handed  her  into  her  brougham 
with  equal  care  and  attention,  and  raised  their 
hats  as  she  drove  away. 

When  the  carriage  had  driven  off,  and  tliey 
turned  to  say  good-by,  a  strange  look  passed 
between  the  twopeib    A  smile  on  the  lips  aud 
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B  cone  in  the  heart  are  apt  to  give  a  curious 
expression,  though. 

Winifred  had  heen  three  times  to  the  opera. 
In  the  old  days  in  the  countiy,  when  the 
Italian  opera  had  formed  part  of  her  fairy- 
land in  daj-dreamsi  she  had  scarcely 
imagined  anything  that  was  not  realized  now. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
hearing  the  most  charming  if  not  the  grand- 
est operas  first,  —  Norma,  H  Barhiere,  and 
11  Trovaiore.  To-nigbt  she  was  to  hear 
Lucrezta  Borgia,  She  was  hardly  indiffer- 
ent enough  yet  for  a  fashionable  young  lady. 
It  vexed  and  troubled  her,  when  visitors  came 
into  the  box  and  would  talk  during  those 
thrilling  songs. 

Winifred  was  leaning  back,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  likening  to  a  celebrated  singer's  liquid 
voice  in  Com  'e  Btllo,  She  did  not  hear  the 
soft  opening  of  the  door,  or  remark  that  Lady 
Grace  was  talking  with  some  one.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  come  in,  and  was  watching  her  in- 
tently. 

If  you  want  to  forget  a  person,  it  is  a  singu- 
lar mistake  to  trust  yourself  in  liis  or  her 
presence  when  the  senses  are  enthralled  by 
beautiful  and  voluptuous  music.  Not  until 
the  act  was  over  did  she  see  him ;  then  she 
greeted  him  as  she  had  not  done  since  the  old 
days.  Her  manner  was  frank,  and  she  was  ns 
simple  and  natural  as  in  the  time  when  he  first 
knew  her.  He  came  and  sat  behind  her,  whis- 
pering now  and  then  in  a  low  voice,  and  for 
once  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  charm  of  his 
presence.  She  was  happy  —  almost  intoxi- 
cated with  the  happiness  of  being  near  him, 
and  letting  herself  love  him.  The  music  stole 
over  her  senses,  and  softened  out  every 
thought  of  bitterness  —  every  feeling  but  love. 
If  he  had  spoken  to  her  then  as  he  did  on  the 
night  of  the  ball  —  as  he  did  in  the  after-days, 
she  would  not  have  answered  him  wiUi  cold- 
ness and  scorn.  But  he  did  not  know  how 
f  lie  felt  towards  him,  and  the  golden  opportu- 
nity vanislied. 

Perhaps  the  same  feeling  had  stolen  over 
liis  senses  when  he  first  heard  beautiful,  spirit- 
stirring  music,  but  it  was  so  f;ir  away  in  the 
past,  he  had  forgotten.  When  she  turned  to 
s-pcak  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  her  eyes 
looked  for  a  moment  into  his,  he  thouglit, 
"  She  is  becoming  a  woman  of  the  world ;  Iier 
eyes  are  learning  to  express  what  she  docs  not 
feel."  He  was  wrong,  but  then  how  is  it  pos- 
pible  for  men  to  understand  every  variation  of 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  they  love  ? 

Women  are  instinctively  quick  in  reading 
women.  Lady  Grace  was  watching  Winifred's 
demeanor  to  Mr.  Eastings  intently  although 


unobtroslvely,  and  she  recognized  the  mas- 
ter passion  in  the  look  the  girl  now  and 
again  turned  upon  liim.  And  she  wondered  — 
wondered  what  cause  could  bring  a  forct-d  es- 
trangement between  two  people  who  loved 
each  other  as  she  felt  they  did.     She  sighed. 

"Ah!"  she  thought,  "the  young  will  not 
learn  by  the  experience  of  others.  Tliey  must 
spoil  their  whole  lives  by  a  caprice,  or  a  fan- 
cied injury,  before  they  can  see  the  misery  of 
forcing  a  resentment,  and  steeling  themscWes 
against  forgetting  and  forgiving." 

The  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  last  act.  Mr 
Hastings  was  wrapping  Winifred  in  her  cloak. 

"You  will  be  at  Mrs.  Clayton's  ball  on 
Thursday,  of  course?"  he  whispered. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so." 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me?" 

"Yes,  if  you  ask  me." 

"  WiJl  you  keep  the  first  waltz  that  you  are 
there  for  me  ?  " 

She  whispered,  "Yes!"  very  softly.  Her 
tone  made  him  think  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
she  was  not  indifferent  to  him.  But  he  could 
not  say  more  then,  for  he  was  obliged  to  give 
his  arm  to  Lady  Grace. 

Since  her  arrival  in  London  Winifred  had 
often  bethought  herself  of  the  aunt  and  cousins 
who  lived  in  a  new  district  away  beyond 
Brompton. 

"  Lady  Grace,"  she  said,  the  morning  after 
the  opera,  "would  you  mind  my  going  some 
day  to  see  my  aunt?  " 

"Mind,  my  love!  certainly  no.  I  have 
thought,  two  or  three  times,  it  would  be  right 
for  you  to  do  so,  but  waited  until  you  should 
suggest  it.  Go  this  afternoon,  if  you  feel  in- 
cUnod." 

"  But  you  will  not  like  driving  alone  ?  " 

"I  do  not  intend  to*  drive  to-day.  I  must 
reserve  myself  for  our  dinner-party  this  even- 
ing. You  can  take  the  carriage.  Perhaps 
your  aunt  would  like  h.  drive  in  the  Park." 

"O  Lady  Grace,"  cried  Winifred,  "you 
are  too  good ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  your  kindness." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear?  It  is  one  of  my  grat- 
ifications to  give  pleasure  when  I  can  —  and 
so  I  tliink  it  is  yours  too.  1  will  order  the 
carriage  half  an  hour  earlier.  And,  my  dear, 
give  my  compliments  to  your  aunt,  and  say  I 
shall  be  pleased  if  she  will  lunch  with  us  one 
day  next  week." 

Winifred  kissed  and  thanked  Lady  Grace 
affectionately,  and  went  to  don  her  habit  for  a 
ride  with  Sir  Clayton. 

That  afternoon  the  Inhabitants  of  Poplar 
Terrace  were  much  surprised  and  excited  by 
eecing  arcry  grand  c»r^Sf|a''B^tli3e?Jygr!!. 
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footman,  stop  at  No.  15.  Mrs.  Rajmond  was 
equally  astonished,  and  perhaps  a  little  dis- 
mayed, until  she  recognized  her  niece. 

Winifred  ran  in,  "  just  the  same  as  ever," 
her  nunt  said,  a  little  wonderingly,  afterwards. 

"  "Well,  auntie  dear,  I  have  come  to  see  you 
at  last.  And  Lady  Grace  has  sent  the  carriajjo 
for  you  to  have  a  drive  in  the  Park,  so  make 
haste  and  put  on  your  bonnet.  Where  are 
Dora  and  Annie  ?  " 

"  Dora  is  gone  to  her  dancing-lesson,  but 
Annie  is  at  home.  But,  my  dear,  you  don't 
mean  Lady  Grace  Farquhar  said  anytliing^ 
about  my  goinjj  in  her  carriage  ?  I  shouldn't 
like  to  do  such  a  thing." 

** Nonsense,  auntie;  Lady  Grace  would  not 
have  9aid  it  if  she  had  not  meant  it.  You  do 
not  know  how  good  and  considerate  she  is." 

*'  But  I  have  nothing  fit  to  wear  in  such  a 
carriaf^o  as  that." 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  have,  I  know.  Now,  do  be 
quick,  because  I  should  not  like  to  keep  the 
liorses  waiting  too  long,  and  let  Annie  come 
too." 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Raymond  hurried  off,  and 
after  great  search  for  various  articles  of  dress, 
generally  kept  in  lavender,  and  only  looked 
at,  brought  out  some  very  grand  attire,  while 
the  housemaid  performed  the  same  office  for 
Annie,  a  not  vciT"  interesting  child  of  twelve. 
Whilst  she  was  left  alone,  Winifred  thouglit 
about  all  that  had  happened  yince  she  last  sat 
in  that  small  pasteboard  double  drawing-room, 
furnished  throughout  with  preen  reps,  gilt- 
ft'amcd  looking-glasses,  and  walnut  cheffoniers 
of  the  sort  that  one  has  come  to  connect 
mentally  with  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
She  was  profoundly  thankful  for  the  good 
fnrtnn?  that  had  come  to  her,  although  she 
could  not  forget  that  her  present  happiness 
and  comfort  sprang  from  a  deep  sorrow.  But 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  rich,  and  live  with  re- 
finctl,  cultivated  people,  and  she  thought  she 
could  not  have  felt  very  happy  in  this  common 
little  place,  with  relations  with  whom  she 
could  not  have  felt  much  sympathy.  But  she 
was  delij^hted  to  be  the  means  of  giving  them 
this  pi  ensure.  She  remembered  all  the  de- 
li^lit  and  triumph  it  would  have  caused  her 
in  former  days  to  ride  in  so  grand  a  carriage, 
and  she  did  not  mind  the  least  in  the  world 
that  the  appearance  of  her  relations  was  not 
very  imposing  or  fashionable.  Mrs.  Raymond 
came  in  presently  with  Annie,  radiant,  de- 
lighted, and  nervous.  It  was  not  without 
some  trepidation  that  she  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  baroTiche,  assisted  by  the  grand  foot- 
man. She  would  not  have  leant  back  for  the 
u'orld ;  but  there  was  a  conscious  pride  in  her 


manner,  and  perbnps  not  the  least  pari  of  her 
enjoyment  was  the  idea  that  she  was  an  object 
of  scrutiny  and  envy  to  her  neighbors. 

**  My  dear,  this  is  very  kind  of  yon,  and 
how  beautiful  you  do  look !  "  she  said,  with  a 
squeeze  of  Winift^d's  hand.  "  Why,  I  never 
thought  you  pretty  before,  and  how  lovely  all 
your  things  are !  I  think  you  have  been  in 
luck's  way  to  find  such  grand  friends.  You 
know  Raymond  and  I  meant  to  have  asked 
you  to  come  and  live  with  us  when  the  acci- 
dent happened  to  poor,  dear  George;  but 
when  we  heard  of  Sir  Clayton  Farquhar  and 
his  lady  offering  to  take  you,  we  thought  we 
had  better  keep  in  tlie  background,  for  fear 
of  standing  in  your  way.  And  the  idea  of 
old  Sir  Howard  coming  forward  in  that  hand- 
some way,  ready  to  adopt  you,  and  putting 
up  that  lovely  monument,  I  never  was  so 
thunderstruck  in  my  life  I  Do  you  ever  see 
him  new?" 

"  Not  very  often,  aunt.  I  cannot  forget 
how  he  behaved  to  poor,  dear  papa." 

**  There  now,  my  dear,  I  think  you're 
wrong.  Always  let  hy-gones  bo  by-goues, 
and  I  am  sure  he  made  the  amende  in  every 
way.     Dear  me  I  what  a  number  of  people ! " 

lilrs.  Raymond's  delight  was  great  at  see- 
ing her  niece  bow  to  several  persons  in  very 
grand  carringes;  but  nothing  excited  her  so 
much  as  Winifred's  acquaintance  with  a 
gentleman  driving  a  splendidly  appointed 
four-in-hand. 

"My  dear,  who  is  that  very  handsome 
young  man  with  those  splendid  horses? 
What  an  elegant  manner  he  has,  and  how  he 
bowed  to  you; — just  as  if  you  wore  a 
countess!  What  is  his  name,  and  how  did 
you  come  to  know  him  ?  " 

**  lie  is  Mr.  Hastings,  aunt.  He  lives  down 
in  Hurstshire,  about  a  mile  ftrom  the  old 
Farm." 

"  Is  he  married,  my  dear?" 
•  "  No,  aunt." 

"Well,  Winifred,  I  e.TpeW  you  will  be 
making  some  grand  match  one  of  these  day:*. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  marry 
some  one  like  Mr.  Hastings." 

"  It  would,  indeed,  aunt ;  but  I  do  not  think 
I  mean  to  marry  at  all." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  so  all  the  young  ladies  say 
before  they  are  asked.  You'll  change  your 
mind,  I  dare  say." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  aunt,  but  T  have 
forgotten  my  message^  —  Lady  Grace  would 
like  you  to  come  and  lunch  next  week." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  much  obliged  to  hoj 
ladyship,  hut  I  think  I  would  rather  not 
You  know  I  am  not  usedj^grandpoople." 
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'^Blie  18  just  fhe  samo  u  any  one  else, 
auntie,  only  kinder  and  more  considerate." 

"  rU  just  ask  Raymond  about  it,  my  dear; 
and  you  make  some  excuse  to  her  ladyship 
about  my  not  being  able  to  send  an  answer 
to-day." 

When  Mrs.  Raymond  asked  her  husband 
whether  she  should  go,  he  said :  ^- 

"No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.  It  shows  a 
very  nice  feeling  in  Winifred,  not  being 
ashamed  of  us ;  but  we  are  plain  people,  and 
should  not  do  her  any  credit,  so  I  think  you 
liad  best  keep  away." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MRS.  LYKEI>ON*S   OARDEIT-PABTT. 

The  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  London  sea- 
son was  at  its  height.  Drawing-rooms,  con- 
certs, balls,  operas, /f^M  champetreSy  flower- 
shows,  and  garden-parties  went  on  as  usual  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  gay  world's  pleasures 
and  disappointments.  Mrs.  Clayton  —  one  of 
many,  perhaps  —  had  been  leading  a  life  of  fit- 
fUl,  feverish  happiness  for  the  last  month.  She 
did  not  dare  to  think  —  a  pause  of  retrospec- 
tion would  either  send  her  headlong  down  the 
precipice  that  was  yawning  at  her  feet,  or  make 
her  fly  from  it  altogether.  She  had  not  strength 
to  do  either.  There  was  a  snare  set  before 
her,  and  she  saw  it  plainly,  and  knew  tlie  hand 
that  laid  it  there,  and  yet  she  defied  it  and 
played  with  it — did  everything  in  short  but 
try  to  escape  from  it.  She  saw  through  the 
baseness  of  the  man  she  had  sworn  to  honor, 
fully ;  she  knew  that  he  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase freedom  from  the  tie  that  bound  them 
together  by  his  own  dishonor.  And  yet  she 
was  so  unpardonably  weak  that  she  hesitated, 
and  could  not  bring  herself  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  Colonel  d'Aguilar.  There 
was  no  one  to  help  her.  Could  the  man  who 
loved  her,  and  who  saw  her  cruelly  insulted 
and  miserable,  persuade  her  to  banish  and  for- 
get him?  Do  men,  strong  and  honorable 
though  they  be,  ever  make  such  sacrifices  ?  If 
they  did,  women  perchance  would  not  love 
them  so  well.  That  kind  of  selfishness  spoils 
many  a  life,  but  it  is  the  creative  essence  of 
passion.  When  F6e  met  Colonel  d'Aguilar  in 
Paris  she  had  been  studiously  silent  on  the 
subject  of  her  unhappy  marriage.  It  was  not 
so  now.  She  concealed  nothing  from  him,  — 
the  misery  of  her  life,  the  open  insults  and 
slights  she  was  forced  to  bear  from  Francis 
Clayton,  his  offensive  and  often  violent  con- 
dact  to  her.    The  sympathy  of  one  man  for 


the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  her  l>y  another  is  a 
luxury  that  a  woman  wants  all  her  rei^olution 
to  forego.     It  was  almost  a  liuppiness  to  F6e 
to  see  the  rod  flush  of  anger  and  hear  the 
quick  drawn  breath  when  she  tnld  him  of  her 
sufferings.     There  wa.s  no  restraint  bctwceu 
them  now,  and  yet   neither   had  snid  To  tl)o 
other  in  words,  "  I  love  you.""     As  if  to  draw 
the  last  plank  of  safety  away  froai  his  wife, 
Mr.  Clayton  treated  her  daily  worse.     lie  left 
letters  in  her  way  that  could  not  fail  to  mor- 
tify her.     If  they  went  out  together  he  made  a 
point  of  keeping  her  waiting.    He?  never  opened 
his  lips  to  speak  to  her  unless  he  was  posi- 
tively obliged,  and  then  his  words  were  sneers 
and  taunts.     lie  paid  other  women  the  most 
extravagant  compliments  and  att'^ntion.     In 
short,   but  for  Colonel  d' A  guitar's  presence 
and  sympathy,  F6e's  life  would  have  been  un- 
endurable.    They  met  constantly.     To  show 
the  self-control  that  Francis  Clayton  could  ex- 
ercise over  himself  if  he  plonsed,  he  always 
treated  Colonel  d'Aguilar  with  marked  polite- 
ness, and  invited  him  constantly  to  the  house. 
"  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  in  our 
box  at  the  opera,"   he  said.     He  knew  well 
enough  what  a  dangerous  place  that  was  for 
confidence.     And  yet  the  two  people,  for  and 
against  whom  he  was  plotting,   knowing  his 
motive  and  fully  alive  to  his  treachery,  were 
either  too  weak  or  too  much  in  love  to  stand 
up  against  him  and  defeat  his  plans.     And  so 
matters  went  on ;  and  F6e,  doubting,  fearing, 
terrified,  and  yet   exultant,  had  not  a  single 
friend  to  advise  or  help  her  in  her  need.     Lady 
Marion  Alton  had  been  sent  for  by  her  mother, 
who  was  dangerously  ill  in  Ireland,  and  Mrs. 
Clayton  felt  she  could  not  confide  in  Winifred 
on  such  a  subject,  much  as  she  loved  her. 
Once  she  had  thought  of  saying  something  to 
Lady  Grace  Farquhar,  but  she  shrank  from  it. 
She  knew  she  could  not  bear  to  take  the  coun- 
sel that  would  be  given  her. 

One  of  the  entertainments  that  was  intended 
to  rank  amongst  the  first  of  the  season,  was  a 
garden-party  given  by  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Vivian  Lynedon  at  her  beautiful  villa  on  tho 
banks  of  the  river.  No  expense  was  to  be 
spared;  amusement  of  every  imaginable  kind 
was  to  be  provided ;  and  the  whole  was  to  end 
in  a  display  of  such  costly  fireworks  as  were 
rarely  seen,  and  a  dance.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clayton  were  invited.  At  the  last  moment  he 
declined  to  go,  and  his  wife  went  without  him. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  her.  Colonel 
d*Aguilar  was  to  be  there.  **  I  will  not  spoil 
sport,"  he  said,  to  himself,  with  a  smile  tliat 
would    have   become   Mephistopheles.    F6e 

could  not  have  said  conscientiously  that  she 
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had  no  warning.  A  voice  seemed  to  svlj  con- 
Btantly  in  her  ear,  **  Do  not  go  alone.  You 
are  foolish,  you  are  wrong,  —  harm  will  come 
of  it.  You  know  the  world  will  talk ;  you  arc 
playing  into  your  husband's  liands.*'  She 
eilcnced  the  condemnation  of  her  own  mind 
with  feverish  impatience.  ''I  will  not  do 
anything  hasty.  Surely  I  am  mistress  of  my 
own  actions;  and  I  am  so  miserable,  —  how 
can  I  afford  to  give  up  my  only  happiness." 
So  she  went  alone,  pale  and  agitated,  but 
beautifully  dressed,  and  looking  very  fair  and 
lovely.  *'  How  can  any  man  neglect  such  a 
creature  aa  that!"  every  one  said.  "Some 
one  else  is  trying  to  console  her,"  sneered  a 
voice ;  and  the  world  raised  its  eyebrows  and 
shoo'k  its  head.  Once  arrived,  Mrs.  Clayton 
was  perfectly  at  her  ease.  All  her  friends 
were  there,  all  but  one  at  least,  and  at  first  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  missed  him. 
But  hour  after  hour  wore  on,  and  there  was 
DO  sign  of  Colonel  d'Aguilar.  First  she  felt 
restless,  then  a  little  impatient,  then  angry, 
and  then  she  could  have  cried  for  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  disappointment.  It  was  four  days 
since  she  had  seen  him,  and  then  ho  had  told 
her  distinctly  that  he  intended  to  bo  there. 
She  was  entiwjee,  too,  with  the  attentions  of  a 
certain  Captain  Blanchard  of  the  Guards,  a 
very  young  man  who  affected  married  womcp, 
particularly  those  whose  domestic  circum- 
stances were  not  of  the  happiest.  She  could 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"  Harold,"  she  said,  addressing  Lord  Harold 
Erskine,  who  had  come  up  to  speak  to  her, 
"  can  you  tell  me  if  Colonel  d'Aguilar  is  com- 
ing? I  entrusted  him  with  rather  a  delicate 
commission  last  week,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  he  has  executed  it."  Slie  could  not 
help  uttering  that  falsehood  in  her  terrible 
consciousness  that  Lord  Harold  might  suspect 
tlie  cause  of  her  anxiety  to  see  him.  To  a 
more  acute  observer,  the  ill-concenled  agita- 
tion of  her  manner  would  have  betrayed  her 
at  once,  but  Lord  Harold  was  the  most  unsus- 
picious of  mortals. 

"Upon  my  word  I  don't  know;  he  told  me 
on  Sunday  he  should  come.  Some  one  said 
something  about  his  having  sprained  his  ankle 
getting  out  of  a  Hansom,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it's  true.  I  can  find  out,  I  think,  if 
you  particularly  want  to  know." 

**Xo,  thank  you,"  said  F6e,  forcing  a  smile, 
but  deadly  sick  at  heart;  " it  is  not  so  impoi^ 
tant  as  all  that." 

It  was  getting  dark  —  quite  dark. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  ordered  the  carriage 
early !  **  she  thought;  **  this  party  is  fearfully 
dull." 


Strangely  enoagfa,  every  one  else  seemed  ts 
find  it  charming,  and  was  loud  in  praise  of  all 
the  arran^rements.  The  fireworks  were  to 
commence  almost  immediately,  and  people 
were  dispersing  in  groups  to  different  parts  of 
the  grounds  fVom  which  they  thought  to  get 
the  best  view  of  the  fiery  display.  The  elders 
of  the  party  were  of  course  content  to  witness 
it  from  the  covered  benches,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  those  who  were  most  likely  to 
know  which  was  the  best  position.  F6e  sat 
down  wearily  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  seats ; 
she  had  escaped  from  Captain  Blanchard,  and 
was  alone.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice  pro- 
nounce her  name,  and  a  quick  thrill  of  pleasure 
went  to  her  heart.  Ho  had  come  at  last? 
She  forgot  her  anger,  her  impatience,  and  the 
weary  hours  she  had  spent  waiting  for  him, 
and  looked  up  with  a  glad  smile. 

**  At  last !  "  she  said.  "  I  had  given  you  up 
long  ago.  I  am  so  tired  of  all  this,"  she 
added,  in  a  whisper;  **  let  us  walk  a  little." 

And  then  she  perceived  that  he  was  slightly 
lame. 

"Then  it  is  true  that  yon  have  sprained 
your  ankle?"  she  uttered,  hastily.  **That 
kept  you  away,  —  and  it  hurts  you  to  walk." 

**Notatall,"  he  answered;  **itis  nothing. 
That  did  not  keep  me  away." 

"  Whnt  then?"  Fee  asked,  quickly. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  was  silent. 

**  Wliat  kept  you  away  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Clnyton." 

**Do  tell  me,"  she  whispered,  pressing  Ids 
arm  ever  so  slightly. 

"I  tried  very  hard  to  make  a  sacrifice,* 
he  answered,  slowly,  **  and  I  fiiiled." 

»*  What  sacrifice?" 

"  The  sacrifice  of  my  heart's  desire  to  your 
peace." 

F6e  trembled,  and  was  silent. 

*'See!"  she  said,  *'tlie  fireworks  are 
beginning ; "  and  at  that  moment  a  blaze  of 
light  shot  forth  into  the  skies,  and  seemed  to 
illumine  the  whole  garden  and  river.  There 
was  a  rustic  garden  bench  standing  in  a 
niche  of  arbutus  and  laurel. 

"Let  us  sit  down,"  Mrs  Clayton  said. 
"  I  know  your  foot  pains  you." 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  looked  at  her  a  moment. 

"You  are  so  thinly  clad,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  fear  you  will  take  cold." 

"  I  have  my  shawl,"  she  answered,  showing 
him  a  gold  embroidered  cashmere  scarf  that 
huna:  on  her  arm.  He  folded  it  round  her 
tenderly  and  reverently. 

"  I  was  so  disappointed  when  you  did  not 
oome,"   F6e    said   present^.     "I    had  jott 
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made  up  my  mind  to  send  for  the  carriage 
and  go  home.     I  came  alone,  you  know.*' 

**  Alone  I  I  thought  Mr.  Clayton  waa  to  be 
here?" 

"lie  would  not  come.  I  thiiik  he  would 
do  anything  rather  than  spend  an  hour  in  my 
company,"  she  added,  bitterly. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  was  silent.  He  could 
not  speak  without  saying  something  hasty  or 
passionate,  so  he  would  say  nothing. 

"  I  cannot  go  on  living  like  tliis,"  she  broke 
out  presently,  "my  life  is  a  torment  to  me. 
You  told  me  once  I  should  be  miserable  if  I 
married  him,  —  are  you  glad  your  words  have 
come  tnie?'* 

"My  God  I  Mrs.  Clayton,  what  do  you 
take  me  for?"  he  cried,  moved  to  passion. 
"  /  glad,  —  glad  that  you,  whom  I  lore  with 
heart,  soul,  and  strength,  are  tied  to  a  brute 
who  makes  your  life  a  hell  upon  earth, — 
glad  that  you  are  parted  hopelessly  from  me, 
and  that  I  cannot  lawfully  stir  a  finger  to 
help  you  when  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life  for  you ! " 

"Forgive  me!"  F6e  said,  quickly,  "I  did 
not  mean  it.  I  feel  so  bitter,  —  so  mad 
sometimes,  — ^  I  scarcely  know  what  I  say.  I 
know  I  am  doing  wrong  in  telling  you  such 
things;  perhaps  in  your  heart  you  despise 
me  for  ii ;  but  I  have  no  one  in  the  world  to 
speak  to  but  you.  Do  you  think  the  worse 
of  me  for  trusting  you  ?  "  she  continued,  with 
an  appealing  look. 

"  Do  not  madden  me  by  such  quesMons," 
he  answered,  hoarsely,  "You  know  that  in 
my  eyes  you  are  as  pure,  as  much  rever- 
enced as  an  angel.  No  one 'could  make  me 
doubt  you." 

"  I  am  getting  frightened  of  him,"  she  said 
m  a  whisper,  and  half-looking  round;  "he 
calls  me  horrible  names  sometimes,  and 
yestcrdny  he  grasped  my  wrist,  and  bent  my 
bracelet  into  it.  See  ! "  she  said,  holding  the 
delicate  arm  close  to  Colonel  d*Aguilar; 
and  the  strong  man  writhed  as  he  saw  the 
'  great  black  bruise  on  the  tender  flesh.  "  lie 
told  me  I  was  as  low  and  degraded  as  the 
vilest  of  my  sex,  for  I  had  sold  myself  to  him 
for  his  money,  hating  him  all  tlie  while.  I 
tl]ink  that  was  true." 

And  by  the  bright  rocket  lights  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  saw  the  great  tears  standing  in 
Mrs.  Clayton's  eyes.  He  felt  his  strength 
going;  there  was  a  choking  sensation  in  his 
throat,  yet  for  a  moment  he  kept  silence. 

"Are  you  not  sorry  for  me?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

lie  leant  quickly  back,  and  wound  his  arms 
over  the  twisted   scroll-work  of  the  bench. 


Else  he  knew  he  would  have  takeu  her  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  away  her  tears. 

"Mrs.  Clayton,"  he  said,  after  a  while, 
"you  must  not  say  these  things  to  me.  You 
do  not  understand  that  men  feel  differently, 
more  strongly  than  women.  My  blood  is  on 
fire  at  your  wrongs  and  your  misery.  You 
forget  how  madly,  how  hopelessly,  I  love 
youl" 

F6e  was  not  angry  when  he  spoke  such 
words  to  her.  In  the  days  that  were  past  she 
would  have  been  frightened,  perhaps  indig- 
nant, —  now  she  felt  a  sense  of  relief. 

"I  weighed  your  love  in  the  balance  with 
Mr.  Clayton's  money  once,"  she  said,  slowly, 
"  and  my  choice  has  broken  my  heart.  I  am 
twenty.  I  have  not  a  hope  in  the  world,'' 
and  an  agonized  sigh  broke  from  her.  "I 
know  that  after  to-night  I  dare  not  see  you 
any  more.  If  I  had  been  good  or  wise 
enough  to  remember  my  duty,  and  keep  from 
speaking  of  my  misery  to  you,  we  might 
have  gone  on  meeting  as  we  have  done. 
To-night  we  shall  part  forever." 

"Do  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Clayton.  How 
can  I  leave  you  to  that  man's  brutality?" 

"How  can  you  protect  me  from  it?"  she 
asked,  sadly. 

There  was  a  great  struggle  in  Colonel 
d'Agu  liar's  mind  before  he  answered. 

"  I  only  know  of  one  way,  and  that  I  dare 
not  tell  you." 

He  paused,  and  then  continued :  — 

"  If  I  were  rich  I  believe  we  might  yet  be 
happy  together,  —  we  might  leave  England 
and  travel  far  away  from  the  censure  of  the 
world  that  does  not  understand  such  love  as 
ours,  or  mocks  at  it.  I  could  shield  you  from 
harm,  from  sorrow,  from  reproach  and  neg- 
lect, from  all  outer  knowledge  of  evil,  in  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  my  love.  But  I  am- 
poor,  I  am  tied  to  my  profession,  and  how 
can  I  tempt  you  to  poverty,  to  dishonor,  to  a 
scorn  that  you  would  read  in  every  face,  and. 
hear  in  every  intonation?  You  see  how  1 
love  you.  I  do  not  seek  to  deceive  you,  bm 
for  the  very  candor  of  my  words  you  will 
banish  me  forever  from  the  sunlight  of  your 
presence." 

"I  am  more  wrong  than  you,"  she  uttered 
in  a  low,  faint  voice.  "I  ought  to  have 
known  what  my  weakness  would  end  in.  I 
thought  I  could  not  be  more  wretched  than  1 
was  an  hour  ago;  but  that  was  happiness 
compared  with  the  anguish  of  feeling  that  1 
have  lost  your  respect." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  suddenly,  and  stood 
l>eforc  lier  as  pale  as  death. 

"  Will  you  uuver  be  convinced,"  ha  said 
Digitized  Dy  >^JVJ^^v  iv^ 
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passionately,  "that  ray  love  for  jou  is  beyond 
•elf-seeking,  beyond  doubt  ?  if  you  will  it  so, 
I  will  never  see  you  again  after  to-night." 

If  she  had  been  less  weak,  or  less  unhappy, 
she  would  have  bade  him  farewell  then,  and 
forever;  but  her  nerves  were  terribly  un- 
strung, and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Some  men  —  generally  the  strongest  and 
the  most  generous  —  are  deeply  moved  by  the 
sight  of  a  woman's  tears.  Colonel  d'Aguilar 
was  one  of  these.  Mrs.  Clayton's  low,  chok- 
ing sobs  wrung  his  heart.  His  resolution  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  and  he  was  at  her  side, 
covering  her  hands  with  kisses,  and  trying  to 
soothe  her. 

**  I  think  I  am  not  well  to-night,  —  I  am 
over-tired,"  she  said,  recovering  herself;  "  if 
you  will  have  my  carriage  sent  for,  I  will  go 
home." 

He  went  at  once,  and  did  not  return  to  her 
until  it  was  ready;  then  he  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  led  her  away  without  another  word.  She 
never  looked  at  him  as  he  put  }icr  into  her 
carriage,  and  wished  her  a  grave  good-night: 
but  when  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  had 
passed  through  the  gates,  she  threw  herself 
back  in  a  corner  and  sobbed  such  tears  as  she 
had  never  wept  from  the  hour  she  was  born 
nnlil  now. 

She  was  looking  her  peril  full  in  the  face, 
and  yet  not  combating  it  as  she  should  have 
done.  She  knew,  after  what  he  had  said, 
that  she  would  be  committing  an  actunl  sin  in 
meeting  him  again  on  the  old  terms,  and  yet 
she  could  not  make  a  resolution  that  she 
would  not.  If  ho  had  spoken  words  she 
ought  not  to  have  heard,  it  was  not  because 
he  no  longer  respected  her,  but  because  he 
loved  her  so  dearly.  No  harm  should  come 
of  it ;  slie  would  tell  him  to  forget,  as  she 
would,  what  had  been  said.  But  almost 
before  the  tlsought  crossed  her  mind,  she  re- 
jected it  as  fallacious,  impossible.  "I  will 
not  decide  to-night  —  I  must  have  time  to 
think,"  and  she  dried  her  tears,  for  fear  she 
should  meet  her  husband,  and  he  might  see 
traces  of  them.  There  were  lights  in  the 
dining-room  when  she  returned,  and  she 
would  have  entered  it,  but  the  footman  stood 
in  the  way  with  a  frightened  fiice. 

"Not  in  tlierc,  if  you  please,  ma'am; 
master  dined  at  home,  and  has  a  party  of 
gentlemen." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  clinking  of 
glasses,  and  a  sound  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
shrill  peal  of  a  woman's  voice  was  distinctly 
audible. 

Mrs.  Clayton  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
limed   to    stone;    then   she    went   upstairs 


without  a  word  I>.  was  evident  she  haft  nd 
been  expected  home  so  early.  Mechanically 
she  sat  down  in  her  own  room,  and  let  the 
maid  undress  her.  She  seemed  to  hear  and 
see  nothing,  but  only  looked  vacantly  before 
hei  with  eyes  which  saw  nothing.  Her  maid 
spoke  to  her  once  or  twice,  but  she  did  not 
answer. 

"  You  are  ill,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid,"  Harris 
said  at  last,  stooping  down  to  speak  to  her. 
Then  F6e  roused  herself. 

"No,  Harris,  I  am  not  ill  —  only  tired; 
and  I  think  the  fireworks  dazzled  my  eyes  — 
I  can  hardly  see  anything." 

She  was  too  stupefied  to  think.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  heavy  blow  had  fallen  on  her,  and 
she  scarcely  realized  it  or  knew  what  it  was. 
Her  mind  was  exhausted,  and  she  slept 
heavily.  The  next  day,  when  she  rode  in  the 
Park,  as  usual,  every  one  said :  — 

"How  terribly  ill  Mrs.  Clayton  looks! 
She  should  not  go  out  so  much,  or  she  will 
be  dead  before  the  end  of  the  season." 

"Dear  Fee,"  said  Winifred,  riding  up, 
"what  ails  you,  —  you  look  worn  out?" 

"  I  think  yesterday  was  too  much  for  me," 
Mrs.  Clayton  answered. 

"  And  yet  you  left  so  early ;  no  one  seemed 
to  know  when  you  went.  Was  it  before  th«i 
fireworks?" 

F6e  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"I  cannot  remember,"  she  said  slowly;  "i» 
seems  strange,  but  I  have  forgotten  all  abow 
it." 

"  My  dear  F6e,  you  must  be  ill." 

"  I  think  I  um.  Stop  my  horse,  Wini- 
fred ! "  and  Mrs.  Clayton  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  reel  in  her  saddle.  Winifred  cauphi 
the  bridle,  and  stopped  her  own  horse. 

*'  0  Lord  Harold  !  "  she  cried  puddenly,  to 
the  gentleman  who  rode  beside  her,  "go  to 
the  other  Bide  of  F6e,  and  hold  her  up ;  she 
is  fainting  " 

In  a  moment  ho  had  liis .  arm  round  her, 
and  had  lifted  her  into  the  saddle  from  which 
she  had  partly  slipped.  Mrs.  Clayton  re- 
covered herself  almost  immediately. 

"Thank  you,"  she  sr-id,  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  smile;  "a  sudden  giddiness. 
Take  me  home,  Winifred,  will  you?" 

"  Yes,  darling,  you  cannot  ride,  though." 

"I  think  I  can." 

"  I  saw  my  aunt's  brougham  at  the  top," 
said  Lord  Harold;  "take  Mrs.  Clayton  home 
in  that,  Winifred, — I  will  explain  to  her, — and 
let  the  grooms  lead  your  horses." 

"I  do  not  like  to  spoil  your  ride,  dear," 
Mrs.  Clayton  said  faintly  to  Winifred. 

"Hyde.    i%,^?a§^y?e>tgiil-    Bo- 
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•ides,  I  was  just  going  borne.  Lord  Harold," 
she  whispered,  "  if  Ffic  wants  me,  I  shall  stay. 
Will  you  tell  Lady  Grace?  " 

**  I  will  go  there  at  once,  when  I  have  seen 
my  Aunt  Douglas.    Good-hy ! " 

And  having  put  both  ladies  carefully  into 
the  brougham,  and  directed  the  servant,  he 
departed  on  his  errand. 

Mrs.  Clayton  remained  the  whole  day  on  the 
sofa,  scarcely  speaking.  Winifred  would  not 
leave  her  for  a  moment.  She  bathed  her  fore- 
head, an  J  watched  and  soothed  her  when  she 
turned  on  her  side  and  moaned. 

"It  is  my  head,  my  head,"  she  murmured 
now  and  again.    "  I  think  I  am  going  mad." 

And  then  Winifred  thought  it  time  to  send 
for  a  physician. 

*'  It  is  a  nervous  attack,**  he  said,  when  he 
bad  seen  her;  " the  brain  seems  to  have  been 
over-excited.  In  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Clayton 
will  be  quite  herself  again.  Let  her  be  kept 
very  quiet,  and  I  will  prescribe  a  soothing 
draught  to  be  taken  at  night." 

Lady  Grace  came  herself  in  the  afternoon, 
bringing  the  maid  and  Winifred's  indoor 
habiliments. 

**  Don't  take  Winifred  away,"  F6e  said, 
piteously. 

"No,  love,  I  will  not,"  Lady  Grace  an- 
swered soothingly;  "  she  shall  stay  all  night, 
if  you  like." 

And  the  concession  was  all  tlie  greater  that 
Lady  Grace  had  a  dinner-party  at  her  own 
house  that  evening,  and  was  rather  dependent 
on  Winifred's  assistance  in  entertaining  her 
guests. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
oir  THE  BBnrK. 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  returned  from  seeing 
Mrs.  Clayton  to  her  carriage,  a  prey  to  re- 
morse and  sclf-roproach.  His  first  intention 
was  to  leave  the  party ;  but  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  by  cliancu  he  and  F6o  had  been 
seen  together,  their  simultaneous  disappear- 
ance might  give  rise  to  remark  or  conjecture. 
Her  reputation  was  a  tliousand  times  dearer 
to  him  than  it  was  to  her  husband.  So  he 
walked  all  over  the  grounds,  in  spite  of  his 
, ankle,  which  really  pained  him ;  spoke  to  all 
his  acquaintance,  and  never  so  much  as  heard 
Mrs.  Clayton's  name  mentioned.  It  was  well 
that  his  mind  was  diverted  for  a  time,  or  he 
felt  his  thoughts  would  have  maddened  him. 

"  Come  home  with  me,  d'Aguilar,"  said  Mr, 
Hastings,  drawing  his  friend's  arm  through 
hi*.     "I  have  just  sent  to  order  mv  team 


round.  You  can't  get  back  to  Hounslow  to- 
night, and  I  have  a  spare  room  at  my  place." 

"  Thanks,  old  fellow,  not  to-night.  I  must 
get  back  there  somehow  before  to-morrow 
morning;  but  I  will  accept  a  lift  part  of  the 
way  gratefully." 

"  Come,  Erskine,"  cried  Errol,  "  are  you 
ready?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  but  not  to  go  with  you, 
thanks.  I  have  accepted  a  later  and  better 
invitation,  and  am  going  home  with  my  aunt 
and  Miss  Eyre." 

Mr.  Hastings  bit  his  lip;  Captain  le  Mar- 
chant  laughed. 

"What  fools  men  are  when  they  fall  in 
love  I "  he  said.  "  Fancy  any  one  being  sim- 
ple enough  to  prefer  the  back  seat  of  a  close 
carriage  on  a  hot  night  in  June,  to  tooling 
along  behind  four  thorough-breds,  breatliing 
the  delicious  soft  air,  and  smoking  one  of 
Hastings'  Havanas.  Madness,  my  dear 
Erskine,  sheer  madness." 

"  Chacun  h  son  gout,  le  Marchant.  I  am 
going  to  mine,  and  wish  you  joy  of  yours. 
Good-night,  d'Aguilar.  Good-night,  Hast- 
ings ;  thanks  for  the  offer  all  .the  same.  Your 
thorough-breds  are  getting  impatient.  It  was 
as  much  as  the  grooms  could  do  to  hold  then? 
five  minutes  ago.     Au  revoir^  all." 

"  Erskine 's  been  getting  a  lesson  in  French 
lately,  I  should  think,"  laughed  Captain  le  Mar- 
chant.  "  Studying  the  purest  Parisian  accent 
under  the  auspices  of  Mademoiselle  Alphon- 
sine." 

"Bah!"  said  a  fourth  man,  who  had  just 
joined  the  group,  "  Erskine  is  a  groat  deal  too 
much  in  love  with  Miss  Eyre  to  care  about  the 
society  of  French  actresses." 

"  Miss  Eyre  speaks  French  better  than  any 
Englishwoman  I  ever  heard,"  remarked  Colo- 
nel d'Aguilar.  "And  a  very  charming,  lady- 
like girl  she  is.  Erskine's  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  coTild  not  wish  him  anything  hotter  than  to 
get  her  for  his  wife.     I  wish  him  success." 

Mr.  Hastings  did  not  thank  the  speaker  for 
that  remark,  but  then  Colonel  d'Aguilar  was 
profoundedly  ignorant  of  anytliing  more  tlian 
the  commonest  acquaintanceship  existing  be- 
tween Errol  and  Miss  Eyre. 

"Come,"  cried  Errol,  sliarply,  "it  is  time 
we  were  off.  I  hear  an  infornal  clatter  of 
hoofs.     I  dare  say  the  horses  are  mad  to  start." 

He  was  perfectly  right  in  his  conjecture,  for 
by  the  time  tlie  friends  had  mounted,  it  re- 
quired a  considerable  amount  of  science  and 
strength  to  keep  the  animals  on  the  broad 
gravel  drive,  and  get  them  safely  out  of  the 
iron  gates  on  to  the  high  road.  No  night  could 
have  been  more  dellcif»peJiio  surrounding  dtf 
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cumstanoos  more  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and 
vet  two  at  least  out  of  the  four  men  were  un- 
happy and  dissatisfied. 

Alter  that  one  night  at  the  opera,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  never  had  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  Winifred  cared  for  or  had  forgiven  him. 
She  had  resumed  her  former  indifferent  man- 
ner, and  shot  her  little  scornful  sarcasms  at 
him  as  before.  8he  danced  with  him  often,  it 
was  true,  but  then  she  took  care  to  inform  him 
that  it  was  only  because  she  had  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  with  any  one  who  waltzed  so  splen- 
didly. Once  he  had  said  to  her,  when  she  was 
more  than  usually  captious :  — 

"  Say  your  worst  to-night,  Miss  Eyre.  I 
have  played  at  being  your  slave  long  enough. 
I  shall  change  my  r6le.  After  to-night  you 
must  find  another  butt  for  your  sarcasms." 

Then  she  had  looked  quickly  up  in  his 
face,  and  said :  — 

"Forgive  me,  I  have  been  very  rude  and 
unkind !  '*  and  he  had  seen  tears  glistening  in 
the  bright  eyes. 

Thut  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  him ; 
he  should  have  feigned  indificrence,  and  kept 
aloof  from  her,  and  then  she  would  have  been 
kind  and  repentant;  but  he  forgave  her  for 
that  one  gentle  look,  and  was  as  devoted  to 
her  as  before.  Not  that  he  was  ever  a  very 
humble  slave,  no  man  with  the  indomitable 
pride  and  will  that  was  inherent  in  the  Hast- 
ings* could  be  that;  but  he  loved  her  dc<»ply, 
he  felt  so  intensely  that  he  had  something  to 
ntone  to  her  for,  and  that  made  him  bear 
tenfold  more  from  her  than  he  would  have 
done  from  any  other  woman  living.  To- 
night he  was  chafing  and  angry.  She  had 
been  with  Lord  Harold  all  the  time  of  the  fire- 
works and  had  danced  twice  with  him  after- 
wards. And  then,  to  crown  it  all,  Erskinc 
had  gone  home  with  her,  —  perhaps  by  her 
invitation.  Mr.  Hastings  anathematized  the 
.tip]  ice  of  women  and  his  own  folly. 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  Colonel  d'Aguilar 
reached  his  quarters  at  Hounslow.  He  did 
not  feel  the  least  inclined  to  sleep,  so  he 
lighted  a  fresh  cigar  and  ojiened  his  window. 
►  Twelve  hours  ago  he  had  sat  at  the  same 
window  and  resolved  that  he  would  not  go  to 
Mrs.  Lyncdon's  garden-party. 

**  I  shall  have  more  chance  of  being  alone 
with  her  there  than  I  have  ever  had  yet,*'  he 
had  thought,  **  I  will  not  go,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  play  the  villain,  and  say  that  for 
which  I  could  never  forgive  myself  afterwards. 
I  (bn't  think  I'm  such  a  blackguard  at  heart 
as  to  love  her  so  passionately  just  because  she 
it  another  mAn*8  wife.    If  her  husband  were 


reMonably  good  tc  her,  I  wouM  hare  kepi 
away  and  never  seen  her  again,  sooner  than 
have  come  between  them ;  bat  be  is  snch  an 
infernal  brute,  my  blood  boils  when  I  think 
of  him,  and  it  seems  her  only  comfort  telling 
roe  of  her  misery.  How  in  the  name  of 
heaven  can  any  human  being  treat  such  a 
beautiful,  winning  creature  with  harshness 
and  brutality?** 

And  then  a  tempter  had  whispered  to  him 
that  perhaps  she  would  be  disappointed  at  not 
finding  him  there,  after  he  had  promised  to 
go,  that  he  would  be  adding  one  more  to  all 
the  sorrows  and  mortifications  she  had  to  en- 
dure.    So  he  went  —  and  we  know  the  result. 

He  was  sitting .  once  more  at  the  open 
window,  thinking.  His  brain  seemed  to  reel 
with  confusion,  and  he  was  torn  with  regret, 
and  yet  he  had  new  hope.  The  idea  that  she 
might  still  be  his  filled  him  with  a  wild, 
feverish  kind  of  joy ;  but  then  the  horror  of 
dragging  his  idol  into  the  dust  made  him 
shudder.  She  could  never  be  less  pure,  less 
dear  in  his  eyes ;  but  if  the  world's  scorn  were 
pointed  at  her,  would  she  not  die  of  the 
shame  ?  And  then  suddenly  the  story  which 
Captain  Cullodcn«had  told  in  the  smoking- 
room  at  Endon  Vale  came  into  his  mind,  and 
he  remembered  with  painful  distinctness  how 
Francis  Clayton  had  applauded  the  revenge 
of  the  husband  who  would  not  sue  for  a 
divorce. 

"  Her  life  must  be  a  hell  upon  earth  with 
him,**  he  tried  to  say  to  himself;  "remorse 
could  not  make  her  more  unhappy,  if  she  had 
all  my  love  to  help  her  to  bear  it." 

For  two  whole  days  Colonel  d'Aguilar  com- 
bated the  temptation  to  see   Mrs.   Clayton. 
On  the  third  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he 
went  to  the  opera.     He  entered  his  sister-in- 
law's  box,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  to 
Mrs.  Clayton's.    No  one  was  there.    He  sat 
behind  the  curtains,  and  watched  to  see  if  the 
woman  he  loved  came.     She  had  not  arrived 
yet ;  an  older  woman  was  in  her  place,  talking 
volubly,  laughing,  and  shrugging  her  white 
shoulders.      Colonel    d'Aguilar    fancied    he 
recognized  the  face.     Where  had  he  seen  her 
before  ?    And  the  man  who  sat  in  the  shade, 
his  face  apparently  bent  down  on  the  white  i 
shoulders,  —  surely    that    must    be    Francis  I 
Clayton?    Colonel    d'Aguilar    retreated    still  ^ 
further  behind  the  curtains,  and  raised  his 
lorgnette.     Yes,   the   man  was  Mr.  Clayton 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  lady,  whose  jewelled 
arm  he  was  just  stooping  to  kiss,  was — yes,  / 
he  remembered  now  —  Madame  de  St.  G^ran,  / 
Mrs.  Clayton's  chaperon  in  Paris.    Presently 
the  door   opeae«^,g^|,^,9.5jo(ieJ^'^  heart 
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tnrobbed  aa  he  saw  Fde  enter,  deatlily  pale, 
but  Tcry  beautiful.  The  Frenchwoman  would 
iiave  risen  to  give  Mrs.  Clayton  her  place,  but 
the  husband  prevented  it.  F6e  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  the  insult.  She  spoke  a  few 
courteous  words  to  Madame  de  St.  G6ran, 
and  then  turned  to  the  stage.  Colonel  d'Agui- 
lar  could  see  her  face  well  now,  and  -his  heart 
sank  within  him  as  he  saw  how  ill  and  un- 
happy she  looked.  Her  eyes  seemed  un- 
naturally large,  and  had  a  wan,  hunted  look 
He  Bdw  her  glance  wistfully  round  the  house, 
and  into  the  very  box  where  he  sat,  but  she 
could  not  see  him.  Then  he  knew  that  she 
turned  away  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment  to 
the  stage. 

"  I  wUl  see  her !  "  ho  muttered,  —  **  not  in  the 
presence  of  that  wretch  Clayton,  though.  If 
he  showed  me  that  ho  hated  me,  and  forbade 
her  to  speak  to  me,  as  he  used,  I  could  for- 
give him;  but'  bis  civility,  now  I  know  its 
meaning,  curdles  my  blood.  She  is  sure  to 
be  at  Lady  Glenvil's  ball  —  I  will  go  there  on 
the  chance. '* 

And  ten  minutes  after  Mrs.  Clayton  left  her 
box,  he  went  out,  and  drove  to  Lady  Glenvil's 
house.  Mrs.  Clayton  was  there ;  he  met  her 
in  the  first  room,  leaning  on  Lord  Glcnvirs 
arm.  He  did  not  speak  to  her  then,  but  passed 
on  to  greet  his  hostess,  who  was  an  old  friend* 
and  then  he  turned  back  and  asked  her  to 
dance.  She  put  her  hand  silently  into  his 
arm,  and  he  felt  it  tremble  violently. 

'*  Let  us  go  into  the  ballroom,"  she  said* 
"I  am  cold." 

"You  do  not  look  well,"  he  answered, 
looking  anxiously  at  her.  *'I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  dance." 

*'Just  tliis  once,"  she  whispered,  and  he 
put  Ills  arm  round  her.  But  in  a  minute  or 
two  she  stopped.  *' You  are  right,"  she  said, 
faintly;  **lam  not  well  enough  to  dance,  I 
feci  giddy." 

He  took  her  out  into  the  conservatory, 
through  which  the  fresh  air  blew  softly.  Si- 
lently he  placed  her  on  a  couch,  shadowed  by 
a  pyramid  of  rich  flowers  and  leaves. 

"I  have  been  so  ill  since  I  saw  you,"  she 
whispered  "I  thought  my  senses  had  left 
me,  and  that  I  should  die  of  my  misery." 

**  I  was  mad,  Mrs.  Clayton.  Will  you  not  try 
and  forget  what  I  said?  You  know  I  would  give 
my  life  to  shield  you  from  sorrow.  My 
offence  sprang  from  loving  you  too  much." 

**You  did  not  cause  all  my  suffering,"  Fee 
said  quickly;  "and  I  was  more  to  blame  for 
your  hasty  words  than  even  you." 

And  then  her  bosom  heaving  with  indignant 


signs,  she  told  liim  of  her  new  wrongs,  of  tho 
hopelessness  of  her  misery. 

**F6eI"  he  exclaimed  passionately,  moved 
aa  he  never  in  his  wliole  life  had  been  before, 
"why  should  our  hearts  be  wrung  and  tor- 
tured as  they  are  ?  We  love  each  other.  God 
knows  how  dearly  and  truly  I  love  you;  and  I 
cannot  live  and  see  you  suffer  now.  Let  me 
atone  to  you  for  what  you  have  endured  all 
these  months  of  misery;  there  may,  there 
must  be  happiness  for  us  both,  or  there  is  no 
justice  in  the  world !  " 

"  Do  not  press  me,"  she  faltered;  " I  am  so 
miserably  weak  I  cannot  answer  or  resist  you. 
My  faculty  of  reasoning  is  gone,  and  yet  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  tempting  me  from  Scylla 
to  Chary bdis.  I  cannot  save  myself;  if  you 
love  me,  save  me." 

He  saw  the  wild,  imploring  look  in  her 
frightened  eyes,  but  he  was  carried  away  by 
passion. 

"I  swear  to  make  you  happy;  you  shall 
never  in  all  your  life  have  cause  to  repent 
trusting  me."  Ho  stopped  suddenly,  for  the 
bound  of  voices  came  towards  them.  "  I  will 
see  you  to-morrow,"  ho  whispered  hurriedly, 
giving  her  his  arm,  and  leading  her  back  to 
the  ballroom. 

There  had  been  an  unintentional  listener  to 
part  of  their  conversation.  Lady  Grace  Far- 
quhar,  feeling  the  heat  oppressive,  had  moved 
towards  the  open  window,  and  was  looking 
for  some  sheltered 'nook  where  she  might  Pit 
quiet  and  alone  for  half  an  hour.  Her  head 
ached,  and  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  talk. 
She  went  into  the  conservatory,  which  seemed 
empty,  and  was  arranged  in  screens  of  plants 
and  flowers.  Behind  one  of  these  she  was 
going  to  sit,  when  her  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  tones  of  a  well-known  voice  speaking 
in  accents  of  despair,  "  I  cannot  save  myself; 
if  you  love  me,  save  me."  And  then  en  me 
the  passionate  rejoinder  from  another  voice, 
that  she  knew  too.    . 

Lady  Grace  turned  hastily  and  went  back 
into  the  drawing-room,  stricken  with  horror 
and  regret.  Then  it  had  come  to  this,  that  she 
had  dreaded  and  prayed  against.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's brutality  had  driven  his  wife  to  forget 
honor,  duty,  position,  and  self-respect.  She 
did  not  excuse  F6e,  and  yet  she  was  too  tender- 
hearted, too  merciful,  to  condemn  her,  as  most 
women  would  have  done.  It  was  not  the  dis- 
grace, the  scandal  to  the  family  that  made  her 
aghast  with  horror,  —  it  was  the  pitfall  of  re- 
morse and  sorrow  that  she  saw  yawning  at  tho 
poor  girl's  feet.  She  knew  how  purely  ideal- 
istic was  the  romance  of  two  lives  unlawfully 
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cast  together,  and  elie  shuddered  for  the  mis- 
erable awakening  of  both  who  had  believed 
each  other's  lovo  all  safficient.  How  could 
she  save  them?  Was  there  yet  time,  or  was 
it  already  too  late?  Lady  Marion  Alton  was 
too  far  away  to  help  her,  and  poor  F6e  had  no 
other  fiicnd  nearer  than  herself.  What  if  she 
spoke  tu  her  —  pointed  out  the  unknown  mis- 
cry  that  lay  in  such  a  future?  Would  she  be 
believed?  —  would  her  entreaties  and  prayers 
prevail,  or  would  she  be  all  the  more  stubborn 
in  her  determination? 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,**  Lady  Grace 
f aid  to  herself;  **  but  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Colonel  d'Aguilar  came  up 
to  her.  Hod  she  not  been  possessed  of  infinite 
tact,  in  her  fear  and  agitation  she  might  have 
betrayed  her  knowledge,  and  forced  him  to  im- 
mediate action  by  awakening  his  suspicions. 
But  she  talked  to  him  in  the  old,  kind  way,  of 
liimirclf,  his  prospects,  and  family  afiairs ;  and 
he  sat  beside  her  a  long  time. 

'-Are  yon  staying  In  London?"  she  asked 
presently. 

"For  to-night,"  he  said;  "I  must  be  back 
9t  Ilounsluw  to-morrow  evening." 

**  Shall  you  be  much  engaged  to-morrow?  " 

"  Not  after  two  o'clock.  Why  f  Can  I  be 
of  any  service  to  you?" 

*^  I  think  you  can,  if  it  is  not  troubling  you 
ti)o  much,"  Lady  Grace  replied  in  the  quietest, 
most  matter-of-fact  manner.  **You  can  be 
of  great  use  in  serving  a  person  in  whom  I  am 
interested.  It  is  too  long  and  complicated  a 
story  to  tell  to-night,  so  if  you  could  spare  me 
an  hour  to-morrow  afternoon  I  shall  be  glad." 

**  Certainly ;  will  four  o'clock  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.     Then  I  may  expect  you  ?  " 

**  I  sliall  make  a  point  of  being  punctual," 
he  smiled.  "Good-by,  Lady  Grace,  I  am 
going." 

Lady  Grace  did  not  close  her  eyes  that 
night,  in  her  anxiety  to  light  upon  the  best 
method  of  preventing  the  terrible  disaster  with 
which  she  had  by  the  merest  accident  become 
acquainted.  She  longed  to  consult  some  one 
in  her  difficulty,  and  there  was  not  a  creature 
to  whom  she  could  turn.  She  had  not  decided 
on  spooking  of  the  matter  to  Colonel  d'Agui- 
lar,  althougii  she  had  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  her,  in  the  fear  lest  no  other  plan  should 
present  itself.  She  could  not  believe  that  her 
advice  or  entreaties  would  have  weight  with  a 
man  who  had  plunged  half-way  into  the  depths 
of  passion  and  success.  "I  wish  Madame  dc 
Montolicu  were  here,"  she  thought;  "I  can- 
not ask  my  husband;  he  would  be  furious 
witU^hem  both,  and  perhaps  go  at  once  to  his 


nephew  and  warn  him.**  She  was  thankful 
when  the  time  came  to  rise. 

"  You  do  not  look  well,  Grace,"  her  husband 
said,  and  he  was  not  wont  to  bo  very  observant 
of  her  looks;  ** these  late  hours  do  not  suit 
you." 

**  I  shall  drive  the  ponies  this  morning,"  she 
answered ;  "  the  fresh  air  will  do  me  good." 

At  twelve  o'clock  Lady  Grace  started  for  her 
drive.  She  would  have  liked  Winifred  to 
accompany  her,  but  Sir  Clayton  wished  her  to 
ride  with  him. 

"I  scarcely  ever  see  her  now,"  he  said, 
peevishly ;  **  she  is  always  taken  up  with  balls, 
and  drives,  and  dressmakers." 

Which  was  not  true,  for  the  girl  deroted 
many  an  hour  to  reading  and  writing  for  him, 
when  she  would  fain  have  been  somewhere 
else.  She  was  very  angry  at  feeling  bored, 
and  said  to  herself,  "I  owe  everything  to  the 
kindness  of  these  people,  and  to  think  that  it 
should  seem  a  trouble  to  me  to  do  anytliing 
that  can  add  to  Iheir  comfort  or  pleasure." 

Lady  Grace  drove  into  the  Park.  It  was  a 
little  dull  being  alone,  but  the  air  revived  her, 
and  made  her  feel  more  herself.  She  passed 
by  the  extreme  end  of  the  Row.  It  was  rather 
dull  in  that  part ;  there  were  only  three  riders 
to  be  seen,  —  a  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  her 
groom.  Lady  Grace  looked  again,  and  recog- 
nized the  two  people  on  whom  her  whole 
thoughts  were  bent.  There  was  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, pale,  and  with  a  wan,  hunted  expression 
in  her  eyes,  and  Colonel  d'Aguilar,  lobking 
darkly  handsome  and  resolute.  But  when  he 
turned  to  his  companion  there  was  such  ten- 
derness in  his  gaze  that  no  one  could  have 
passed  them  without  thinking,  "  How  he  lores 
that  woman !  "  Lady  Grace  saw  it  and  sighed 
deeply.  '*  They  have  already  passed  the  first 
barrier,  —  the  fear  of  what  the  world  will  say,* 
she  thought. 

Mrs.  Clayton  and  her  companion  had  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  their  own  conversation 
to  see  Lady  Grace,  and  when  they  had  passed, 
she  drew  up  by  the  rails  and  waited.  **  Clay- 
ton and  Winifred  are  sure  to  come  down  thi: 
way,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  will  stop 
for  them."  Ten  minutes  afterwards  they 
came  up  and  she  beckoned  Winifred. 

**  Kidc  after  F6e,  dear,  and  join  her,"  she 
whispered.  **I  cannot  explain  to  you  now, 
but  I  wish  it." 

*'If  Sir  Clayton  objects?"  Winifred  whis- 
pered, interrogatively. 

**  I  will  make  it  right  with  him  after- 
wards." 

Winif  x'd  did  as  she  was  told,  and  joined 
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hei  friend.  For  tbc  first  time  in  her  life, 
Mrs.  Clayton  received  her  coldly,  and  the 
girl,  who  was  very  sensitive,  felt  it  keenly. 
Yet  what  could  she  do?  Lady  Grace's 
manner  had  been  earnest,  and  Winifred 
could  not  bear  to  disobey  her.  She  more 
than  half  suspected  that  the  command  liad 
some  reference  to  Colonel  d'Aguilar.  F6e 
scarcely  spoke  td  her,  and  Sir  Clayton  seemed 
displeased  at  her  joining  any  one  else.  The 
position  was  awkward,  but  she  kept  it.  At 
last  sir  Clayton  said  angrily :  — 

**rm  tired  of  this  jog-trot  pace.  If  you 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  ride  any  more  to-day, 
we  had  better  go  home." 

And  then  Winifred  was  forced  to  say :  — 

'*!  joined  F6e,  because  Lady  Grace  wished 
it." 

"Bah!**  grunted  the  baronet;  "wliatevcr 
fancy  has  Grace  taken  into  her  head?  She 
is  always  making  some  one  uncomfortable 
with  her  ridiculous  fancies  and  suspicions.  I 
should  have  thought  Marion  was  old  enough 
to  t.nke  care  of  herself.  If  she  is  not,  she 
ought  to  be." 

Meantime  Lady  Grace's  prevision  and 
thought  fulness  had  their  result.  If  Colonel 
d'Aguiiar  and  Mrs.  Clayton  had  been  seen 
ridhig  together  alone,  every  one  would  have 
had  something  uncharitable  to  say  about  it. 
As  it  was,  seeing  her  in  the  company  of  her 
husband's  uncle  and  Winifred,  people  only 
said :  — 

"  IIow  very  much  Colonel  d'Aguilar  seems 
to  admire  that  pretty  Mrs.  Clayton  I " 

The  day  wore  on,  and  a«  four  o'clock 
approached,  Lady  Grace  became  very  nervous 
and  apprehensive.  She  had  resolved  how  to 
act.  But  what,  after  all,  if  Colonel  d'Aguilar 
should  not  come?  —  if  they  should  already  be 
gone  together?  But  at  the  best  —  if  he  came 
—  could  she  hope  that  any  persuasion  of  hers 
would  induce  him  to  forego  the  success  which 
he  had  achieved,  and  which  must  now  be  the 
dearest  hope  of  his  heart?  She  tried  to  busy 
herself  with  some  embroidery,  then  she  took 
up  a  book,  and  at  last  she  fairly  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  her  agitation.  The  servant 
entered  the  room  with  a  note. 

"I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one  except 
Colonel  d'Aguilar,"  she  said  to  him  —  "ex- 
cept Colonel  d'Aguilar,"  she  repeated,  for 
fear  of  a  mistake. 

Four  o'clock  came  —  ten  minutes  past,  and 
then  ihi*  bell  rang.  In  a  moment  the  servant 
tlirc"**  tlie  door  open  attain  and  announced:  — 

"  Colonel  d'Aguilar." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DBAWINO  THS  JLRBOW-HEAD. 

"  I  BAD  almost  given  you  up,"  Lady  Grace 
said,  giving  him  her  hand. 

He  looked  surprised,  and  smiled. 

"I  hardly  thought  military  punctuality 
was  required,"  he  answered;  **but  I  should 
have  been  here  a  little  earlier,  only  I  met  an 
old  friend  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  and 
stayed  to  bpeak  to  him." 

"Colonel  d'Aguilar!"  said  Lady  Grace, 
with  visible  agitation,  "  I  am  not  an  adt'pt  at 
deceiving.  The  excuse  with  which  I  brought 
you  here  to-day  was  literally  an  excuse.  The 
subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak  to  you  is 
one  of  the  last  importance.  Will  you  hear 
all  I  have  to  say?" 

"  Certainly  I  will." 

And  he  bent  his  head  con  rf.'ously. 

"I  unintentionally  heaid  a  part  of  your 
conversation  wiih  Marion  Clayton  last  night, 
and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  the  i)oor 
motherless  child,  without  a  friend  near  to 
save  or  help  her,  fulling  into  the  open  snare 
which  you  have  laid  at  her  feet." 

ColoiU'l  d'Aguilar  started. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  wai\ton  sr  lucer  of 
innocence,  Lady  Grace?"  ho  askci^,  indig- 
nantly. 

Tears  streamed  from  the  kind  eyes. 

*'No,  I  do  not,"  she  ansivered.  "God 
help  you  !  I  think  you  are  carried  an-ay  and 
deluded  by  a  passion  that  has  been  too  strong 
for  you." 

"  It  is  not  passion !  "  he  cried,  hotly ;  "  you 
misjudge  me.  1  love  her  so  dearly  thrt  I 
;hink  I  could  sacrifice  anything  to  her;  i". 
is  because  I  believe  faithfully  that  I  can  mak/» 
h«»r  happy  that  I  have  persuaded  her  to  leavf 
her  husband,  whose  malice  and  brutality  ar» 
absolutely  devilish ! " 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  the  world's  scorii 
and  a  life  of  shame  can  make  her  happy?  *• 

"  I  believe  that  my  love  could  make  he^ 
happy  in  spite  of  surrounding  circumstances.' 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  Lady  Grace  looked 
at  him  tenderly  and  pitifully. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  said,  sad'y.  "  My 
words  may  seem  harsJi  and  cruel  to  you,  and 
yrt  I  should  fail  in  my  dutv  to  you  both  if  I 
left  them  unsaid.  Passion  and  sin  have  cast 
a  glamor  before  your  eyes,  —  you  do  not  see 
things  as  they  are  or  would  be.  Let  me  tell 
you.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  you  had  a 
good  position  and  an  honorable  name  to  offer 
her,  Marion  Alton  would  not  marry  you,  al- 
though she  loved  7o^g^^gj^v5he,^f^ 
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wealth  and  luxury  were  neceBsary  to  her  hap- 
piness.    Is  it  not  80  ?  *• 

"She  thinks  differently  now,"  Colonel 
d'Aguilar  answered  hastily. 

"Now,"  continued  Lady  Grace,  the  tears 
welling  up  into  her  eyes  at  the  harshness  of 
the  words  she  was  forced  to  utter,  —  "now 
you  have  neither  name  nor  position  to  give 
her.  Have  you  remembered  that  she  has 
been  nursed  in  luxury  ?  —  that  she  has  no  for- 
tune of  her  own,  and  that  she  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  managing  a  house,  or  even 
dressing  herself?  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  the 
truth  boldly,  —  this  is  no  time  for  false  deli- 
cacy. Your  income  is  scarcely  more  than  she 
has  bepn  used  to  Fpend  on  her  dress  and 
amusements,  and  her  health  is  far  too  delicate 
to  admit  of  any  hope  that  she  would  be  able  to 
struggle  against  poverty  and  contempt.  You 
should  be  brave  enough  to  face  the  truth. 
Remember  that  not  one  of  the  wives  of  your 
brother  officers  would  notice  her.  She  would 
not  have  a  singlf^  woman  friend  to  turn  to  in 
her  need  ;  she  would  be  subject  to  the  insolent 
sneers,  or,  still  worse,  familiarity  of  the  very 
tradespeople  who  served  her,  and  the  servants 
who  waited  on  her.  She  cannot  walk,  — you 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  carriage  for  her  to 
drive  in," or  a  horse  to  ride.     She  loves  dress, 

—  you  could  not  prudently  gratify  her  expen- 
sive tastes;  she  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
going  into  society,  which  she  loves;  all  the 
houses  where  she  has  been  a  brilliant,  valued 
guest  would  be  closed  against  her.  Do  you 
believe  in  your  heart  that  your  love  would 
weigh  against  all  these  terrible  mortifications? 

—  do  you  believe  that  when  you  saw  her 
broken-hearted,  discontented,  miserable,  and 
Ftricken  with  remorse,  your  love  would  be  as 
tender,  —  as  unselfish,  —  as  true  ?  " 

Colonel  d'Aguilar  hid  his  face  in  his  handi^, 
and  groaned  aloud. 

"I  cannot  — I  will  not  give  her  up!"  he 
cried,  his  voice  full  of  anguish. 

"That  is  it  —  you  will  not,"  Lady  Grace 
returned,  sadly;  "you  are  blinded  by  pas- 
sion; you  try  to  delude  yourself  into  the 
belief  that  you  are  seeking  to  ensure  her  hap- 
piness by  urging  her  to  sin  and  roin.  O 
Colonel  d'Aguilar,  have  pity  on  her!  You 
know  that  there  was  never  in  the  world  yet,  a 
wrong  like  that  which  you  contemplate  that 
did  not  meet  with  bitter  sorrow  and  punish- 
ment. Think  how  young,  how  fair,  how  del- 
icate she  is,  and  have  pity  on  her.  If  you 
love  her  so  dearly,  how  could  you  bear  to 
know  that  she  was  the  object  of  men's  sneers 
and  women's  contempt?    Put  your  words  to 


the  proof,  and  sacrifice  yovr  desire  to  her 
welfare." 

"  I  cannot  argue  against  you.  Lady  Grace," 
he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  altogether  right.  Will  she  be 
happy,  think  you,  subject  to  the  horrible 
cruelty  of  that  man  Clayton?  If  I  leave  her, 
who  am  the  only  comfort  in  her  misqry,  what 
will  she  have  left?  The  light  will  be  gone 
out  of  my  life,  and  out  of  hers." 

"We  may  overcome  an  aflUction  that  we 
have  not  earned  by  our  own  fault;  but  the 
misery  that  we  bring  on  ourselves  by  a  wilful 
sin  has  a  bitterness  that  can  never  lose  its 
sting.  O  Colonel  d'Aguilar,  let  me  entreat 
you  from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart  to  give 
her  up,  —  to  cast  the  temptation  away  from 
you!  I  feel  my  powerlessness  to  convince 
you,  but  I  pray  you  to  think." 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  with  a  glance 
that  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  her  words. 

"  Give  me  time,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow,  un- 
natural voice,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
clock.  "  Will  you  leave  me  here  alone  for  an 
hour,  and  let  me  lock  myself  in?  When  you 
come  hack,  I  will  give  you  my  answer," 

Lady  Grace  rose  without  another  word  and 
lell  the  room.  Then  she  heard  the  key  turn 
in  the  lock  behind  her. 

The  man  who  had  looked  danger  and  death 
in  the  face,  and  never  quailed  before  it,  — who 
had  met  every  trial,  every  difBcuhy,  and  every 
disappointment  with  the  strength  of  his  will, 
and  conquered  it,  bowed  his  head  on  his  arms 
and  sobbed.  Very  rarely  do  mortals  see  the 
tears  that  anguish  wrings  from  strong  men; 
those  who  do,  pray  God  they  may  never  wit- 
ness them  again.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  heart  of  this  man,  now  torn  with  passion 
and  misery,  recognized  and  owned  the  fruit 
of  a  bitterness  which  seemed  even  unto 
death. 

Lady  Grace  Farquhar's  words  were  ringing 
in  his  ears,  and  he  knew  and  felt  their  truth. 
If  he  had  loved  less,  he  would  never  have 
plucked  out  the  passion  that  cankered  in  his 
soul;  he  would  have  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
misery  that  he  might  bring  on  the  frail,  deli- 
cate woman  whose  fate  lay  in  his  hands.  The 
first  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  clearly.  There  might,  perhaps  (even 
that  was  doubtfbl)  be  a  short  moment  of  a 
happiness,  of  drugged  unconsciousness,  and 
then  a  bitter,  terrible  awakening,-  -a  long 
night  of  darkness  and  despair.  Could  a 
woman  who  was  really  pure-hearted  bear  all 
the  wounds,  the  stings  of  a  shameful  life? 
When  the  hour  had  passed,  and  Lady  Grac« 
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returned,  she  knew  hia  resolre  from  the  look 
of  terrible  suffering  in  his  eyes. 

"I  have  resolved  to  do  ks  you  wish.  Lady 
Qrace,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  a  brave  man.  God  bless  you ! " 
and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

He  turned  to  go. 

"You  will  not  see  her  again,  Colonel 
d'Aguilar?" 

**  Never,  please  God,"  he  answered,  "  except 
under  altered  circumstances." 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  safe  to  write  to  her, 
and  yet  —  she  must  know." 

*•  I  must  write  a  few  words ;  may  I  entrust 
them  to  you  to  give  her  when  she  is  quite 
alone  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  you  will  not  let  her  think  I  know 
anything  of  the  matter." 

"I  will  not." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote,  —  three  sentences 
only,  —  then  he  sealed  the  note,  and  handed 
it  to  Lady  Grace, 

"  God  bless  you ! "  she  said  again,  and  he 
went  quickly  out. 

During  the  time  that  the  circumstances  I 
have  just  narrated  took  place  in  Eaton  Square, 
Marion  Clayton  was  sitting  in  her  drawing- 
room,  thinking.  She  had  sent  the  carriage 
back  to  the  ptables,  and  ordered  herself  to  be 
denied  to  all  visitors.  As  she  lay  reclined  on 
the  low,  soft  couch,  her  eyes  closed  and 
heavy,  she  could  not  at  first  realize  the  posi- 
tion in  which  her  own  not  had  placed  her. 
When,  after  a  time,  it  dawned  upon  her  that 
she  had  consented  to  leave  home,  friends, 
society,  luxury,  everything  she  had  valued, 
for  the  sake  of  a  man's  love  whom  in  the 
former  days  she  liad  cast  aside,  she  shuddered 
and  trembled.  Did  she  in  truth  love  him  so 
much  as  to  feel  that  he  could  make  up  to  her 
for  the  loss  of  all  these  things  ? 

**  I  do  love  him,"  she  said  to  herself,  *' with 
all  ray  heart ;  existence  without  him  would  be 
worse  than  death.*  And  yet  a  vague  fear  and 
regret  haunted  her.  "Could  I  bear  the 
degradation?  Would  he  love  me  when  I 
could  no  longer  claim  his  respect,  and  when 
the  world's  scorn  was  pointed  at  me  ?  " 

As  she  thought  this,  a  deadly  chill  crept 
into  her  heart.  That  morning  Colonel  d'Agui- 
lar  had  won  from  her  a  partial  consent  to 
leave  her  husband  for  him ;  he  was  to  make 
all  preparations,  to  get  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  to  arrange  everything 
for  their  going  abroad.  When  all  thenc  mat- 
ters were  concluded,  he  would  see  her  again, 
and  settle  everything  finally.  Meanwhile  they 
would  meet  constantly. 

She  sat  for  hours  in  the  same  position;  her 


mind  tossed  to  and  tro  by  the  waves  of  doubt, 
of  hope,  of  despair,  —  and  yet  no  light  seemed 
to  come  to  her. 

**  I  shall  see  him  for  an  hour  to-night  at  the 
opera,"  was  the  gladdest  thought  which  came 
to  soothe  her. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock,  when  a  servant 
entered. 

"Lady  Grace  Farquhar  is  below,  ma'am. 
She  would  have  me  come  and  ask  if  yon 
would  see  her.  I  said  you  would  not  see  any 
one." 

"Yes,  I  will  see  her,"  Mrs.  Clayton  said 
wearily. 

She  was  tired  of  her  own  thoifghts.  Pres- 
ently Lady  Grace  came  in.  It  was  In  her 
heart  to  go  up  and  kiss  the  poor  child,  whose 
misery,  whose  mental  tortures  she  read  all 
too  plainly  in  the  pale,  worn  face;  but  she 
refrained  from  any  unusual  demonstration  of 
feeling,  and  only  greeted  Mrs.  Clayton  in  lier 
usual  kind  manner. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  look  upon  me  as  an 
intruder,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "but  I  wanted 
to  see  you  to-night  before  I  go  to  Lady  Ash- 
ton's.  You  know  I  have  taken  a  stall  at  this 
great  fancy  fair,  and  Laura  Ashton  is  anxious 
to  join  me  in  it.  I  thought  before  answering 
her,  I  should  like  to  give  you  the  refusal  of  a 
share  in  it." 

"  When  is  it  to  be? "  Mrs.  Clayton  asked. 

"To-morrow  fortnight." 

F6e  shook  her  head. 

"Thank  you  for  thinking  of  me,  Lady 
Grace,  but  I  am- not  equal  to  the  exertion. 
Lady  Ashton  will  be  a  more  zealous  assistimt 
than  I  should,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite  in  spirits 
for  it." 

"You  must  take  care  of  yourself,"  Lady 
Grace  said,  kindly.  "  I  am  afraid  you  over- 
task your  strength  by  too  much  excitement." 

And  then  the  two  ladies  talked  of  general 
matters  for  a  little  while,  until  the  elder  one 
took  leave.  She  had  said  good-by,  and  then 
turned  as  though  she  had  forgotten  some- 
thing. 

"  I  have  a  note  I  promised  to  give  you. 
Colonel  d'Aguilar  was  calling  upon  us  to-day. 
He  is  suddenly  recalled  to  Hounslow,  and 
hearing  I  intended  coming  to  see  you,  in- 
trusted me  with  a  note  of  excuses  for  not  se<»- 
ing  you  to-night  at  the  opera." 

I  do  iiot  think  any  motive  less  tender,  less 
compassionate,  would  have  induced  gentle 
Lady  Grace  to  utter  a  wDful  falsehoni  r  as  it 
was  it  caused  her  many  a  pang  of  self-re- 
proach, both  before  and  after  its  utterance. 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  left  the  room. 

A  kind  of  numbness  seized  on  Marion  CU^« 
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ton's  heart,  as  she  stood  qinite  still,  —  the 
letter  had  dropped  from  her  fingers. 

^*I  shall  not  sec  him  to-night,"  she  said, 
looking  vacantly  at  the  seal.  Then  she 
opened  it  reverently  and  carefully,  taking 
pains  not  to  break  the  wax.  Women  arc 
always  tender  and  reverent  in  opening  the 
letters  of  the  men  they  love. 

When  sljc  had  read  the  few  words  the  note 
contained  it  dropped  from  her  liand,  and  she 
stood  still  in  the  same  place  without  moving. 
Iler  eyes  were  fixed,  though  she  saw  nothing ; 
she  seemed  hardly  to  have  feeling  or  con- 
sciousness, and  yet  the  roll  of  the  carriages 
and  wagons  beneath  in  the  street  was  pain- 
fully audible,  and  the  silvery  chimes  of  the 
magnificent  drawing-room  clock  seemed  un- 
naturally loud  to  her.  After  a  while  she 
picked  up  the  note  and  read  it  again  mechani- 
cally :  — 

*'  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Need  I  ask 
yon  not  to  misjudge  me?  It  is  because  I 
love  you  so  well  that  I  give  up  the  sunshine 
of  my  life  and  go  out  into  the  darkness. 

*'  Ivonj  d'Aouilah." 

The  renunciation  had  come  from  him,  — 
from  him  who  had  seemed  to  love  her  so 
passionately.  She  had  beard  that  when  men 
loved  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  they 
recked  little  of  prudence,  of  honor,  of  aughl 
but  their  mad  passion. 

She  turned  away  with  a  great  gasping  sob. 
Then  she  went  to  her  roam  with  a  calm,  cfuiet 
face,  and  death  in  her  heart,  and  rang  for  her 
maid  to  dress  her.  At  dinner  she  smiled  and 
talked  to  her  husband's  friends,  and  after- 
wards she  went  to  the  opera.  "Favorita" 
was  performed  that  evening.  A  very  gentle- 
manly'young  man  —  a  Scotch  connection  of 
her  husband's  —  accompanied  her.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  said  to  his  mother :  — 

"They  say  women  of  the  world  become 
heartless;  I  cannot  believe  it,  for  I  never 
saw  a  woman  cry  as  Mrs.  Clayton  did  the 
night  I  went  with  her  to  hear  *  Favorita.' " 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  close  of  the 
season,  a  very  beautiful  Frenchwoman  came 
to  London,  and  was  received  at  once  into  the 
best  society.  Her  story  was  a  strange  one, 
and  one  that  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
She  had  been  married  at  fifteen  to  a  Russian 
prince,  many  years  older  than  herself,  and  of 
dissolute  character.  At  first  he  had  loved 
her  passionately ;  then,  as  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  overcome  her  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, he  had  come  to  dislike,  and  treat  her 
with  harshness.    He  had  taken  her  away  to 


Itussia  very  young,  very  friendless,  and  in* 
tensely  unhappy.  There  he  bad  neglected 
her,  and  made  open  love  to  other  women 
before  her  eyes.  She  might,  had  she  chosen, 
have  indemnified  herself  for  her  husband's 
indifference  by  the  admiration  which  followed 
her  steps  and  pursued  her  whenever  she 
appeared  in  public.  She  had  two  children,  — 
boys ;  and  all  her  love  seemed  bound  up  in 
them.  Then  they  died ;  the  cold  of  Russia 
killed  them,  and  she  almost  died  of  the  grief. 
The  physician  at  St.  Petersburg  insisted  that 
she  should  return  at  once  to  Paris.  "It  is 
the  only  way  to  save  her  life,"  he  said  to  her 
husband.  So  after  three  years'  weary  ab- 
sence she  returned  to  her  birthplace,  and 
there,  after  a  time,  she  recovered.  In  her 
despair  she  sought  the  consolations  which  her 
church  can  so  ably  give  to  sorrow,  and, 
softened  by  the  gentle  infiuence  of  religion, 
she  tried  to  win  back  the  husband  to  whose 
affection  she  had  before  been  utterly  indiffer- 
ent. In  vain.  At  the  French  Court  she  was 
greatly  admired  and  nought  after.  A  young 
man  of  high  rank  conceived  a  wild  passion  for 
her.  He  was  so  handsome,  so  disticguishcd, 
no  one  believed  she  could  resist  the  deTntioii 
lie  so  constantly  and  so  openly  offered  her. 
It  could  scarcely  be  afi&rmcd  that  she  was 
utterly  unmoved  by  his  passion,  but  all  the 
world  said  that  she  never  gave  him  any  undue 
encouragement.  Still,  Prince  Zelikoff  be- 
came jealous.  One  evening  the  princess 
dropped  her  bouquet ;  M.  do  Ligny  picked  it 
up,  bowed  over  it,  and  returned  it  to  her. 
Piincc  Zelikoff  chose  to  imagine  the  accident 
was  prearranged,  and  that  I)e  Ligny  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  concealing  a  note 
amongst  the  flowers.  He  snatched  the  bou- 
quet violently  from  his  wife's  hands.  In 
her  surprise  she  made  some  resistance;  he 
grasped  her  arm  and  pressed  the  sharp- 
pointed  diamond  bracelet  unintentionaUy 
into  the  flesh.  A  little  jet  of  blood  spurted 
forth.  The  enraged  Do  Ligny  beheld  it,  and 
in  a  moment  Prince  Zelikoff  lay  stunned  and 
bleeding  on  the  ground.  A  crowd  closed 
round  them  at  once ;  with  some  difllculty  the 
angry  men  were  separated,  but  of  coursp  only 
blood  could  wipe  out  such  a  stain.  A  meet- 
ing was  arranged;  the  seconds  made  the 
customary  formal  attempts  at  a  reconciliation 
without  success. 

Valerie  dc  Zelikoff  knew  well  enough  what 
the  end  of  such  a  quarrel  must  naturally  be. 
She  knew  her  husband's  fierce,  indomitable 
temper,  and  she  guessed  the  rage  that  had 
filled  De  Ligny's  heart  at  seeing  her  treated 
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torn,  —  in  very  truth  she  cared  more  for  the 
handsome,  accomplished  man  who  loyed  her 
BO  desperately,  than  for  her  dissolute,  gray- 
haired,  indifferent  husband.  But  her  religion 
had  taught  her  faithfully  the  duty  of  sacri- 
ficing CTcrything  to  right.  The  thought  that 
her  husband  might  be  wounded,  perhaps  to 
the  death,  in  a  quarrel  of  which  she  had, 
however  innocently,  been  the  cause,  was 
terrible  to  her.  And  yet  she  saw  no  means 
of  preventing  it. 

The  morning  of  the  duel  arrived,  no  one 
was  on  the  ground  but  the  seconds,  a  doctor, 
and  his  assistant.  The  doctor  stood  near  Dc 
Ligny.  Prince  Zelikoff  was  known  as  a 
deadly  shot.  One,  two,  three,  two  flashes, 
two  reports,  a  wild  shriek,  and  a  fall.  And 
yet  neither  of  the  duellists  was  harmed  or 
scathed.  At  the  moment  of  firing,  the  doc- 
tor 3  assistant  had  flung  himself  in  front  of  the 
Prince,  had  turned  up  the  hand  which  held  the 
pistol,  and  received  De  Ligny's  shot  through 
hiS  shoulder.  De  Ligny,  the  seconds,  and  tlie 
doctor  rushed  towards  him;  the  Prince  had 
already  raised  his  head,  and  recognized  Va- 
lerie de  Zelikoff,  his  wife.  The  doctor  ex- 
plained it.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  ;  she  had  gone  to  him  and'  besought  him 
to  allow  her  to  be  present  at  tho  duel,  urging 
that  she  believed  herself  able  to  prevent  it, 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  had  yielded. 
The  wound  was  not  a  serious  one;  many  a 
woman  would  have  been  glad  to  purchase  the 
reputation  for  heroism  that  came  undesired  to 
Val^rio  de  Zelikoffat  so  small  a  price  of  pain. 
The  action  was  thoroughly  French,  and  as 
such  intensely  appreciated  by  all  Paris.  It 
was  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  husband,  and 
flattered  his  vanity  to  a  degree  that  made  liim 
love  her  again  as  in  the  olden  days,  llow  often 
men*s  love  (the  sort  perhaps  that  hardly  de- 
serves a  name)  is  won  through  their  vanity. 
Great  as  the  triumph  was  to  Zehkoff',  was  the 
defeat  to  De  Ligny.  Uis  amour  propre 
could  not  recover  from  such  a  terrible  blow ; 
he  had  been  prepared  to  risk  his  life  to  a  well- 
known  deadly  shot  to  avenge  an  insult  on  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  she  had  received  his 
bullet  in  her  own  tender  flesh  to  save  the  hus- 
band who  had  so  grossly  wronged  her.  He 
went  away  until  the  affair  had  blown  over, 
and  then  returned  to  Paris  with  a  very  young, 
fair  wife,  who  had  been  taken  from  a  convent 
*o  marry  him.  She  adored  him ;  he  was  cold 
antt  indiflcrent  to  her;  nay,  he  almost  hated 
her,  when,  six  months  later,  Prince  ZelikofT 
died  of  a  fever,  and  the  beautiful  Val6rie  was 
left  a  widow  at  twenty-two.  She  passed  a 
year  in  seclusion,  then  she  again  went  into 


society,  and,  as  has  been  said,  came  to  Lon- 
don a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. She  was  staying  in  the  house  of  Lady 
Dora  Annesly,  Mr»  Hastings'  cousin,  and  her 
greatest  friend.  When  Lady  Dora  was  in 
Paris,  the  Princess  Zelikoff  had  takch  her 
everywhere  into  the  highest  circles,  and  made 
her  welcome  at  all  the  great  houses.  Lady 
Dora  was  only  too  pleased  at  being  ablepn  a 
measure,  to  return  the  courtesy  which  had 
been  shown  her. 

Mr.  Hastings  saw  a  great'deal  of  the  beautiful 
Frenchwoman,  and  admired  her  exceedingly. 
She  was  not  like  any  Frenchwoman  ho  had 
met  before, — she  did  not  talk  much,  or  gesticu- 
late, or  seem  to  desire  admiraiion.  She  was 
pale,  large- eyed,  essentially  spiriiuelle.  The 
chief  fascination  she  possessed  for  him  was 
the  low,  musical  tone  of  her  voice. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  come  more  often  to  us, 
Errol,*' his  cousin  said;  ''we  see  so  little  of 
you.  I  am  so  anxious  that  Madame  ZelikofTs 
visit  to  us  should  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  phe 
always  seems  happier,  brighter,  when  you  are 
there." 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  Mr.  Hast- 
ings said,  mockingly. 

**  It  is  no  empty  compliment,  indeed,  Errol," 
returned  Lady  Dora.  «*'  I  am  sure  she  likes 
you  much  better  than  any  one  else  who  comes 
here.  You  ought  to  feel  flattered;  the 
Princess  de  ZelikoflTs  coldness  and  indifl^er- 
once  to  men's  attention  has  almost  become 
a  proverb  in  Paris.  I  am  surprised  you  do  not 
prefer  a  high-bred,  graceful  woman  of  the 
world,  to  an  unformed,  simple  country  girl  like 
that  Miss  Eyre.  You  see  I  have  discovered 
your  secret." 

*'  Some  men  are  foolish  enough  to  prefer  in- 
nocence in  women  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  Dora,"  Mr.  Hastings  answered  coldly. 

*'Some  men  are  foolish  enough  for  any- 
thing," retorted  Lady  Dora,  pettishly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HURST   MAKOB. 

MoRB  than  once  Sir  Howard  Champion  had 
met  his  grand-daughter,  Winifred  Eyre,  in 
society.  He  had  spoken  very  little  to  her, 
but  watched  her  closely ;  and  the  result  of  his 
quiet  scrutiny  was  that  he  felt  unfeignedly 
pleased  with  her.  She  was  graceful,  natural, 
and  ladylike,  and  possessed  a  certain  frank- 
ness of  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  win  for 
her  liking  and  admiration.   Not  that  she  lacked 
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the  sUteliiiess  and  dignity  that  he  thought  so 
indispensable  to  a  well-bred  woman. 

One  day  he  called  on  Lady  Grace  Farquhar. 
She  and  Winifred  were  sitting  alone  together, 
in  the  drawing-room. 

**  My  dear,**  he  said  to  Winifred,  "we  must 
not  bo  strangers  any  longer.  My  other  grand- 
daughters arc  coming  to  stay  with  me  in 
Uurstshirc  after  the  season  is  over,  and  I  want 
Lady  Grace  to  spare  rou.  You  will  not  re- 
fuse?" 

Winifred  looked  up  at  her  friend. 

**  I  think  you  would  like  to  go,  dear,  would 
you  not?"  Lady  Grace  said,  quickly. 

Winifred  answered  a  little  hesitatingly  in 
the  affirmative.  She  would  rather  not  have 
gone ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  seem  stubborn, 
or  as  if  she  bore  malice. 

The  London  season  was  over,  the  Park 
deserted,  the  handsome  carriage^  gone  from 
the  streets.  Cabs  laden  with  luggngc  toiled 
wearily  over  the  hot,  macadamized  roads,  and 
those  unfortunate  folks  whom  the  hard  .task- 
master, business,  chained  to  the  sultry,  airless 
city,  went  panting  along,  wiping  the  heat  and 
dust  from  their  aching  brows,  and  longing  for 
Epping  Forest,  Bushy  Park,  or  the  Thames, 
as  Tantalus  may  have  longed  for  a  draught  of 
tlic  limpid  water  flowing  just  out  of  his  reach. 
'  Winifred  was  staying  at  Hurst  Manor  with  all 
her  cousins,  —  Flora  and  Reginald  Champion, 
and  Laura  and  Ada  Fordyce,  Lady  Val  an  ton's 
daughters.  She  had  met  the  two  latter  con- 
stantly in  town,  and  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  them ;  but  nothing  more.  The  elder  was 
rather  plain,  but  aristocratic-looking,  and  very 
proud.  Ada,  the  younger,  wbb  pretty,  good- 
tempered,  and  unaflcctcd.  She  took  to  Wini- 
fred at  once,  arad  soon  became  very  fond  of 
her ;  but  her  sister  joined  with  Flora  in  being 
disdainful  and  cold  to  the  farmer's  daughter. 
T"  ore  were  two  or  three  young  nv  r  friends 
Of  I^eginald's,  staying  in  the  houso.  and  Mr. 
^laxwell,  to  whom  Miss  Champion  was  now 
formally  engaged.  Both  her  mother  and 
grandfather  had  been  very  anxious  to  see  her 
well  married,  but  neither  were  in  their  hearts 
contented  that  their  proud,  handsome  Flora 
was  to  be  the  wife  of  a  senile  old  gourmand 
like  Mr.  Maxwell.  Still  they  made  no  objec- 
tion. The  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  a 
month's  lime,  and  the  delighted  lover  proposed 
to  make  unheard-of  settlements.  To  Wini- 
frctl,  the  idea  of  such  an  unequal  marriage 
seemed  horrible ;  the  Ladies  Fordyce  thouglit 
notliing  of  it,  —  had  not  their  own  father  been 
forty-flve  years  older  than  their  mother? 
Reginald  declaimed  vehemently  against  it  to 
Winifred  when  they  were  alone. 


"It  is  unnatural,  it  makes  my  Hood  boil," 
he  said,  indignantly,  "  to  think  of  Flo,  who  is 
clever  and  handsome,  binding  herself  to  a 
greedy,  foolish  man,  whom  no  woman  on  earth 
could  care  for,  and  who  does  not  know  what 
love  means,  except  for  hi)  own  appetite  and 
comfort.  However,  she  seems  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  it,  so  there  is  no  use  in  my 
trying  to  prevent  it." 

The  idea  of  marriage  with.Mr.  Maxwell  had 
hardly  seemed  so  painful  or  degrading  to 
Flora  until  she  came  back  to  Hurst  Manor 
and  met  Lord  Lancing  again.  He  had  not 
been  in  town  at  all  during  the  past  season, 
and  she  flattered  herself  she  had  forgotten 
him.  The  first  time  she  saw  liiro  after  her 
return  she  was  undeceived.  He  had  con- 
gratulated her  on  her  engagement,  regret- 
fully, she  thought,  and  yet  as  if  his  regret  was 
for  her  sake,  not  his  own.  That  was  Tcry 
hard  for  a  proud  woman  to  bear ;  every  time 
she  met  him  it  seemed  harder.  How  she 
longed  and  prayed  for  the  marriage  to  be 
over,  that  she  might  be  away  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  man  whose  indifierence  stung 
her  to  the  quick.  And  then,  to  make  the  last 
hours  in  the  home  she  had  never  cared  for 
more  unbearable,  her  detested  cousin  was 
always  reminding  her,  by  her  hateful  pres- 
ence, of  the  fact  that,  but  for  her,  she  might 
have  been  the  wife  of  a  young,  handsome 
patrician,  instead  of  a  middlc-ag^d  man  of 
plebeian  origin.  Sir  Howard's  ill-advised 
and  open  display  of  partiality  for  his  newly- 
acknowledged  grand-daughter  was  even  more 
distasteful  to  Winifred  than  to  her  cousins. 
She  felt  it  made  them  dislike,  and  Mrs. 
Champion  cold  and  ungracious  toward  her. 
If'lora  and  Laura  Fordyce  resented  their 
grandfather's  treatment  of  her  openly.  Ada 
did  not  mind  it  in  the  least. 

"  It  is  absurd  of  us  to  be  annoyed  at  grand- 
papa's thinking  so  much  of  her,"  she  would 
say.  "We  never  took  half  the  pains  to 
please  or  conciliate  him  that  Winifred  does." 

"  I  liate  such  toadyism,"  answered  her 
sister.  "At  all  events,  she  might  have  the 
decency  to  make  her  endearments  and  ca- 
joleries a  little  less  public." 

"  Nonsense,  Laura,  what  you  say  is  untmc. 
She  makes  use  of  no  cajoleries.  She  never 
calls  him  anything  but  sir,  not  even  grand- 
papa." 

"That  is  because  she  cannot  got  out  of  her 
low  ways,"  Flora  interrupted,  spitefully. 

"And  as  for  toadyism,"  proceeded  the 
little  champion,  "why  shovld  she  toady  him? 
She  has  refused  to  live  with  him,  and  Lady 

Grace  Farquhar  treats  her  like  a  danghter 
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She  U  in  as  good  a  position  as  any  of  us,  you 
know,  Flo.  I  am  sure  it  is  from  sheer  kind- 
ness of  heart  tliat  she  takes  such  trouble  to 
amuse  grandpapa,  —  plays,  and  sings,  and 
reads  to  him,  and  rides  about  everywhere 
with  him.  It  cannot  be  any  pleasure  to 
her." 

"  She  gets  very  well  paid  for  it.  Grand- 
papa never  gave  any  of  us  such  a  handsome 
present  as  that  diamond  necklet  he  sent  for 
from  Hancock's  for  her  the  other  day." 

''I  suppose  she  will  have  as  many  dia- 
monds as  she  can  wear  some  day,"  laughed 
Ada,  a  little  maliciously.  **Lord  Harold 
Erskine  has  all  his  mother's  jewels,  and  you 
know,  Flo,  she  has  only  to  hold  up  her  hand 
to  be  Lady  Harold  Erskine ! " 

**  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  sort,"  Miss 
Champion  answered,  coldly.  *'  I  dare  say  she 
told  you  so  I  *• 

'<  Indeed  you  are  quite  wrong.  She  tried 
to  make  me  believe  he  did  not  care  at  all  for 
her ;  but  any  one  can  see  how  devoted  he  is  to 
her.  I  wonder  why  she  does  not  marry  him. 
I  would  to-morrow  if  he  asked  me." 

**  Ada,  I  am  surprised  at  you  I "  said  her 
.  sister,  severely.  "It  is  most  indelicate  to 
speak  in  that  manner." 

"Nonsense,  Laura,  do  not  be  so  dread- 
fully prim.  I  mean  it.  I  would  have  Lord 
Harold  Erskine  to-morrow  if  he  asked  me, 
and  you  would  have  Mr.  Hastings,  of  Hazell 
Court,  I  know." 

**I  hope  you  may  both  get  the  objects  of 
your  choice,"  said  Flora,  a  little  scornfully ; 
**  but  here  comes  the  paragon,  making  love 
to  Keginald,  in  the  absence  of  better  sport." 

"I  have  news  for  you,  Laura,"  said  the 
young  man,  jumping  in  at  the  open  n  indow ; 
"indeed,  news  for  you  all.  Hastings  is  not 
^oing  to  Norway  in  his  yacht,  but  is  coming 
down  to  the  -Court,  and  has  invited  several 
people  with  him,  so  we  shall  all  be  enlivened 
a  little,  I  hope,  in  this  dull  hole.  Lady  Dora 
Anncsly  is  to  play  hostess,  so  there  is  sure  to 
be  plenty  of  fun." 

"And  pray  where  did  you  get;  your  infor- 
mation ?  "  asked  Miss  Champion. 

"From  headquarters,  Flo;  dont  look  so 
scornful  and  unbelieving.  I  almost  wonder 
yon  deign  to  ask  anything  about  it.  You 
know  it  can't  matter  to  you,  now,  if  all  the 
Adonises  and  Parises  came  into  Hurstshire  — 
you  have  your  own  lover  to  attend  to.  I  for- 
get what  mythological  personage  Sir  Howard 
compared  him  to." 

'*  When  you  think  you  have  made  quite 
n'jflBcient  imnression  upon  us  by  yoar  knowl- 


edge of  liemprl^re,  perhaps  you  will  give  us  a 
little  of  this  interesting  information  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Reginald,  "  I  met 
Orestes  aud  Fylades,  that  is  to  say  Hastings 
and  Captain  le  Marchant,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Court ;  so  you  see,  Flo,  I  could  not  have 
a  better  authority.  Lady  Dora  is  bent  on 
making  the  old  place  lively.  I  hear  she  has 
persuaded  Hastings  to  give  some  private 
theatricals ;  so  now  all  you  young  ladies  will 
be  mad  to  be  invited  to  take  parts.  I'll  lay 
any  odds  Winifred  gets  asked  to  play." 

* '  Reginald,  how  absurd  you  are ! "  cried 
Winifred;  "I  never  acted  in  my  life.  I  am 
quite  sure  Lady  Dora  Annesly  would  never 
dream  of  asking  me." 

"Very  singular  if  she  did  I  "  sneered  Miss 
Champion. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  would  of  her  own 
accord,"  retorted  Reginald,  "but  Hastings 
will  be  sure  to  want  Winifred." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Lady  Laura  Fordyce,  ele- 
vating her  eyebrows. 

"  Ask  no  questions,  Laura.  If  you  do  not 
already  know,  you  will  soon  find  out." 

And  Reginald  went  off  whistling,  delighted 
at  having  succeeded  in  provoking  liis  sister 
and  cousin. 

"Really,  Flora,  I  wonder  you  never  made 
an  attempt  to  make  Reginald  more  civilized," 
said  Lady  Laura,  crossly;  "  he  is  unbearably 
cubbish.  When  I  see  him  it  makes  me  feel 
thankful  I  have  no  brother,  although,  of 
course,  one  does  not  like  the  title  going  to 
some  one  else." 

"  I  dare  say,  dear,"  retorted  Flora,  "  that  if 
Reginald  had  been  your  brother  you  would 
have  made  him  perfect  long  ago.  You  have 
so  much  tact  and  savoir  fair^" 

**  Come,  Flora  don't  be  cross,"  cried  Lady 
Ada;  "  let  ns  go  and  piny  croquet.  Winifred 
and  I  will  play  you  and  Laura." 

But  Miss  Champion  declined,  seconded  by 
Laura,  and  the  two  younger  girls  went  off  to- 
gether, and  meeting  Reginald  and  one  of  his 
frienils  in  the  garden,  spent  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon  at  their  favorite  amusement. 

Some  days  after  Lady  Dora  /Vnnesly  arrived 
at  the  Court  with  her  husband,  a  young,  good- 
tempered  man,  very  fond  of  her,  and  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  be  jealous.  Lady  Dora 
was  a  flirt  by  nature  and  habit.  She  was  a 
pretty  blonde,  very  sprightly,  very  light- 
hearted,  rather  clever,  and  a  good  deal  ad- 
mired by  men. 

"  I  don't  care  for  women,"  she  used  to  say 
ingennously;  "not  as  a  rule,  at  least — you 
can  never  rely  upon  them.     Either  they  get 
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Jealous,  or  sxnteful,  or  oflfbnded,  or  else  thej 
pretend  to  be  shocked  at  what  you  saj  or  do, 
and  repeat  it  to  some  one  else  with  a  false  col- 
oring. If  they  are  deceitful,  and  seem  to  ad- 
mire everything  you  do,  it  is  worse  still.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  the  world  will  have  a  pretty 
cataloaruc  of  your  improprieties  then.  Now  I 
mean  no  harm;  my  intentions  are  exceed- 
ingly honorable,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  ray 
husband,  but  I  like  to  have  a  sentimental  flirt- 
ing kind  of  acquaintance  with  men ;  I  like 
them  to  flatter  me,  and  pay  me  attention,  and 
pretend  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  me. 
Only  they  must  know  where  to  stop.  If  I  find 
that  a  man  docs  not  understand  me,  and  can- 
not take  all  my  mock  complinwnts  and  pretty 
speeches  at  their  true  value,  but  wants  to  go 
blundering  on  into  familiarity  and  a  serious 
affaire  de  ccsitr,  I  pull  him  up  short  all  at 
once,  and  turn  him  off,  and  then  he  is  out  of 
my  good  graces  forever  and  a  day,  and  only 
comes  back  as  the  commonest  acquaintance. 
A  man  of  tact  and  breeding  ought  always  to 
know  whether  a  woman  is  in  earnest  or  not. 
A  woman  never.  If  a  man  has  the  true  art, 
he  will  always  be  able  to  make  a  woman  be- 
lieve that  he  is  desperately,  hopelessly,  in  love 
with  her.  Playing  at  being  in  love  is  the 
most  charming  recreation  in  the  world,  only 
people  who  do  not  know  the  use  of  edge- 
tools  should  be  careful  in  handling  them.  Is 
it  not  so,  George  ?  •• 

And  the  little  lady  would  finish  her  tirade 
with  a  mischievous  glance  at  her  husband,  ac- 
companied by  the  merriest  of  laughs. 

"  Ah,  Dora,"  he  would  answer,  shaking  his 
head  with  mock  gravity,  "when  will  you 
learn  the  dignity  and  state  that  become  mat- 
ronhood?" 

"Never,  dear,  I  hope;  that  is,  until  I  get 
old  and  ugly,  and  no  one  cares  about  me. 
But  don't  let  us  anticipate  anything  so  horri- 
ble," she  would  add,  pretending  to  shudder. 

There  had  been  a  very  decided  flirtation  be- 
tween Mr.  Hastings  and  Lady  Dora  some 
years  ago,  before  she  was  married  or  engaged ; 
they  Foraetimes  revived  it  even  now.  He  let 
her  have  her  own  wayward  will  in  the  matter 
of  coming  to  stay  at  the  Court,  and  inviting 
guests,  and  turning  the  old  house  upside-down 
for  private  theatricals,  and  in  return  she  was 
very  bright  and  kind  to  him,  and  consulted 
his  pleasure  in  every  possible  way. 

"  Errol,"  she  said  after  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing, "  you  must  tell  me  whom  you  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  theatricals.  Shall  I  ask  that 
pretty  Miss  Eyre?" 

**  Do,"  answered  Mr.  Hastings,  with  more 


than  usual  energy;  ''I  am  rare  she  wiQ  plM 

well." 

"  Comedy  or  tragedy  ?  "       ^ 

'*  Oh,  neither.  Melodramas  are  the  best 
things  for  private  performances." 

"  One  of  those  charming  little  French 
pieces,  for  instance." 

**  The  very  thing.  Then  you  want  to  hare 
tableaux  vivantSf  do  you  not?" 

"Oh,  yes,  half  a  dozen,  at  least." 

"Then  pray  manage,  my  dear  Dora,  that 
they  follow  quickly  one  upon  the  other,  or 
else  the  audience  will  be  yawning  themselves 
to  death  before  the  evening  is  half  over." 

"  Now,  Errol,  leave  things  to  me,  and  do 
not  interfere.  You  remember,  I  hope,  how 
beautifully  our  own  entertainment  went  oflT 
last  winter?" 

"Ohl  yes,  perfectly,  and  the  flaming  ac- 
counts of  it  that  appeared  afterwards  in  the 
*  Star  of  the  West'  and  *  Belgravian  Chronicle.' 
When  are  you  going  over  to  ask  Miss  Eyre?" 

"  0  you  unfortunate  men !  "  laughed  Lady 
Dora,  "  I  believe  you  are  all  bom,  and  all  die 
without  a  grain  of  tact.  How  could  I,  a  com- 
parative stranger,  invade  the  mansion  of  one 
of  your  great  county  ladies,  and,  passing  over 
her  and  her  magnificent  daughter,  make 
my  overtures  to  their  guest?  Know  you  not, 
my  dear  and  innocent  cousin,  that  many  pre- 
ludes and  formulas  must  be  gone  through  be- 
fore there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  your  wish 
being  obtained?  Let  me  initiate  you.  First, 
you  must  ride  over  to  Hurst  Manor  and  beg 
of  Mrs.  Champion  to  call  upon  me,  your  cous- 
in, who  am  playing  hostess  at  your  house. 
Then,  when  she  has  done  me  the  honor  of  a 
visit,  I  shall  speedily  return  it,  and  express  a 
vague  hope  that  the  young  ladies  of  her  house 
will  give  me  their  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  my  talleauz  vivants,  I  shall  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  all  the  parts  are  of 
equal  fascination,  but  requiring  difierent 
styles.  Then  we  must  have  a  little  time  to 
become  intimate;  after  that  there  Will  be 
morning  calls,  and  confidences,  and  we  shall 
no  doubt  be  Able  to  arrange  everything  to  our 
own  satisfaction  and  theirs." 

"  What  a  clever  little  head  you  have,  Dora ; 
and  how  charmingly  you  think  of  everything  I " 
smiled  Errol,  kissing  the  little  white  hand  that 
was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

Just  then  George  Annesly  came  into  the 
room. 

"You  have  come  in  time,  George,"  laughed 
his  wife.  "  Errol  was  flattering  me,  and  act- 
ually kissed  my  hand." 

"lie  is  very  welcome,  darling,"  said  stal- 
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wart  George  Annesly,  Broiling,  "as  long  as 
no  one  has  the  right  to  kiss  your  face  ;  "  and  he 
put  his  arm  around  her  slender  waist  and  gave 
her  a  hearty  kiss. 

'*  You  see,  I  can*t  make  him  jealous,  Errol," 
pouted  Lady  Dora,  well  pleased  in  her  heart 
for  all  that. 

"  George  has  married  a  woman  in  a  thou- 
sand," Errol  answered,  **and  he  has  the 
sense  to  know  it."  And  then  the  three  went 
on  talking  and  laughing  in  the  happiest  of 
humors. 

Lady  Dora  made  all  her  plans,  and  Errol 
carried  them  out.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Cliam- 
pion,  gave  her  some  hints  ahout  tlie  tableaux, 
and  a  desire  for  her  co-operation.  She  re- 
sponded immediately  by  calling  on  Lady  Dora, 
and  two  days  afterwards  Dora  appeared  at 
Hurst  Manor.  The  ladies,  especially  the 
young  ones,  were  charmed  with  her,  she  was 
so  bright,  so  fascinating.  It  would  be  charm- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  tableaux.  Would  they 
think  over  some  fitting  subjects  for  groups  ? 
Lady  Dora  asked,  the  artful  little  lady  haying 
all  the  while  arranged  them  in  her  own  mind. 

**You,  Miss  Champion,  and  your  cousin 
Lady  Laura,  must  be  in  something  magnifi- 
cent and  statuesque ;  you.  Lady  Ada,  shall  be 
bright  and  bewitching.  I  shall  not  ask  your 
services  in  the  tableaux,  Miss  Eyre;  I  want 
you  to  help  me  in  sometliing  elsf  .'* 

**  I  think,  if  you  would  leave  me  out  alto- 
gether," Winifred  hinted  modestly ;  but  Lady 
Dora  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

There  were  a  great  many  calls,  conversa- 
tions, hints,  proposals,  and  suprgcstions,  and 
finally  everything  was  arranged  precisely  as 
the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  had  intended 
it  should  be.  Then  of  course  there  were  re- 
hearsals at  the  Court;  lunches,  dinner-parties, 
all  manner  of  pretexts  for  getting  the  young 
people  together  to  perfect  their  parts.  Scenery 
and  dresses  came  down  from'  London.  Mr. 
Hastings  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense, 
and  the  Court  ball-room  was  transformed  into 
an  elegant  theatre.  All  the  country  round 
was  invited;  there  were  to  be  two  hundred 
guests. 

Winifred's  heart  beat  fast  for  the  first  time 
she  visited  Hazell  Court.  She  remembered 
how  in  the  olden  days  that  stately  gray 
mansion  into  which  she  had  never  hoped  to 
enter  had  been  invested  in  her  childlike 
dreams  with  all  the  romance  which  she  had 
read  of  or  fancied.  Afterwards  it  had  been 
dearer  still  as  the  home  of  the  man  who  had 
been  to  her  a  hero,  —  a  demi-god.  The  time 
came  back  ti  her  when  she  had  been  the 
simple  farmer's  daughter,  so  proud,  so  happy 


to  be  noticed  by  the  handsome  master  of 
Hazell  Court-  How  her  heart  had  sunk 
within  her  as  she  saw  liim  paying  court  to 
the  beautiful,  aristocratic  women  who  seemed 
then  so  far  above  her ;  and  how  little  she  had 
dreamed  of  the  advent  of  a  time  when  she 
should  be  a  more  honored,  more  longed-for 
guest  than  they  t 

Mr.  Hastings  came  out  to  meet  the  party 
of  ladies  who  had  ridden  over  to  the  Court. 
He  went  up  to  Winifred  first,  and  took  her  in 
his  strong  arms  and  lifted  her  from  the 
saddle. 

"Welcome!"  he  whispered;  "this  is  a 
time  I  have  often  longed  for." 

When  all  the  party  had  dismounted,  he 
would  have  taken  her  to  see  the  house. 

"No,  Errol,  I  really  cannot  permit  it 
now!"  exclaimed  Lady  Dora  Annesly; 
"  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  another  day. 
There  is  a  whole  pile  of  playbooks  that  we 
must  get  through  before  dinner,  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  Miss  Eyre  to  assist  my 
choice." 

**As  you  please,"  returned  Errol,  a  little 
vexed.  "Come,  Le  Marchant,  Lancing, 
Champion, — we  shall  only  be  in  the  way 
until  the  ladies  have  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments." 

And  the  gentlemen  walked  away,  not  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  ladies. 


CHAPTER  X. 

nr  THE   PICTURB-OALLEBT. 

Just  at  first,  Winifred  felt  exceedingly 
nervous  at  the  idea  of  acting,  and  acting, 
too,  before  a  large  audience. 

"You  must  excuse  me.  Lady  Dora.  I 
could  not  possibly  attempt  it.  I  should  most 
likely  fail  signally,  and  disgrace  the  whole 
affair." 

"You  are  only  a  little  nervous,  my  dear 
Miss  Eyre,  I  assure  you.  I  should  not  ask 
you,  only  I  feel  quite  certain  that  you  will 
make  an  admirable  actress.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do.  Take  your  part, 
learn  the  principal  scenes  thoroughly,  and 
act  them  over  to  yourself.  If,  after  that,  you 
feel  certain  of  not  succeeding,  I  promise  my 
consent  to  your  throwing  up  the  part." 

To  this  Winifred  agreed,  and  three  days 
after,  when  she  met  Lady  Dora,  said :  — 

"I  have  done  as  you  told  me,  and  feel  a 
little  more  confidence  in  myself.    I  should 

like  to  try  and  act."  Ac> 
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There  was  another  inducement  too.  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to  play  with  her,  and  her  rdU 
was  to  reproach  liim  passionatelj,  to  scorn 
him,  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  yet  to  lore  him 
all  the  while.  She  studied  her  part  intently, 
but  she  felt  all  the  while  that  when  the  time 
came  for  her  to  act  with  htm  she  would  take 
to  her  role  naturally  and  easily. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  vexed  when  he  read 
orer  the  play  that  had  been  chosen. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  any  other,  Dora," 

"Why,  Errol?  It  is  a  charming  play; 
I  have  seen  it  acted;  and  you  will  look  so 
handsome  in  the  dress." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Errol;  "I  am  not  a 
woman." 

"And  it  18  only  women  who  care  to  be 
admired  and  to  look  handsome,"  laughed 
Lady  Dora. 

"But,  seriously,  Dora,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
change  it?" 

"I  would  not  change  it  for  the  world, 
Errol." 

"Then  please  let  Le  Marchant  or  Lancing 
take  my  part." 

"Now,  Errol,  don't  be  disagreeable," 
pouted  Lady  Dora;  "you  know  you  play  so 
well.  I  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  make 
love  to  me." 

"Nay,  Dora,"  smiled  Mr.  Hastings,  good- 
humoredly,  "that  is  the  only  pleasant  part." 

The  rehearsals  continued  almost  daily. 
Winifred  did  not  throw  very  much  energy 
into  her  part ;  and  Lhdy  Dora  felt  pardonably 
disappointed. 

"  I  thought  she  would  have  done  it  better," 
she  remarked  regretfully  to  her  husband. 

"I  dare  say  she  will,  darling,  when  the 
night  comes.  I  think  she  has  the  making  of 
a  good  actress  in  her ;  and  if  not,  why,  she 
will  be  all  the  better  foil  for  you,  my  pet." 

If  Lady  Dora  could  have  seen  Winifred 
rehearsing  alone  in  her  room,  she  would  not 
have  had  much  fear  of  failure.  When  she 
utter«».d  the  passionate  upbraiding?,  her  eyes 
flashed  with  real  scorn  and  indignation ;  and 
at  the  plaintive  passages  they  would  fill  with 
quick,  unbidden  tears,  and  her  voice  tremble. 
At  the  Court  rehearsals  it  was  only  by  an 
effort  that  she  concealed  her  emotion,  and 
kept  her  voice  even  and  tranquil.  One  day 
she  had  ridden  over  to  the  Court  to  rehearse 
with  Lady  Dora.  Mr.  .Hastings  came  in  from 
a  drive,  and  found  his  cousin  alone  in  the 
morning-room. 

"Pray  don't  come  in,  Errol!"  she  ex- 
claimed; "I  must  not  be  interrupted,  or 
Winifred  will  be  ready  first." 

"  Is  Miss  Eyre  here,  then?  "  be  asked. 


"  Yes,  —  in  the  picture-gallery,  I  think. 
She  said  she  could  study  her  part  beat 
there." 

Mr.  Hastings  left  the  room,  and  turned  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  picture-galleiy- 
It  was  an  intensely  hot  ailemoon,  and  all  the 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open.  Ho  looked 
into  the  long,  uncarpeted  room,  and  there  he 
saw  a  new  picture  in  a  new  frame.  He  stood 
and  gazed  at  it  longer  and  with  deeper  feelings 
than  he  had  ever  gazed  at  any  other  picture 
there ;  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  not  his, 
— it  was  the  only  one  he  cared  for  or  desired 
ardently.  Framed  in  the  dark  oak  of  the 
window-setting,  was  a  lithe,  graceful  figure, 
half  reclined,  and  a  fair,  upturned  face.  . 
Some  wandering  rays  of  the  warm  sun  strayed 
over  the  bright,  rippling  brown  hair,  and  tlie 
large,  beautiful  eyes  looked  up,  seeing  noth- 
ing in  the  intensity  of  an  afternoon  reverie. 
Errol  half  feared  to  break  the  spell  that  he 
stood  watching.  Presently  impatience  over- 
came the  fascination.  He  went  towards  her, 
and  the  noise  of  his  footsteps  aroused  her. 

"Were  you  studying,  or  thinking,  Miss 
Eyre?"  he  asked. 

"  I  hardly  know,  Mr.  Hastings.  Thinking, 
perhaps." 

"  It  is  too  warm  to  study,  or  to  think,  either. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  Ilazell  portrait- 
gallery?" 

"  Never." 

"  Should  you  like  to  see  it? " 

"  I  should  indeed." 

"Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  it  you. 
Wait  a  moment,  though ;  I  must  get  the  key ; 
I  always  keep  that  room  locked ;  then  when 
I  want  to  shut  myself  in  there,  no  one  tliinks 
it  strange." 

She  waited,  looking  out  of  the  window  into 
the  rose-garden.  In  a  minute  he  returned. 
She  followed  him,  and  heard  the  echo  as  he 
turned  the  massive  key  in  the  lock.  He 
stood  aside  a  moment  for  her  to  pass,  and 
then  she  heard  the  heavy  door  close  behind 
them.  A  feeling  half  of  fear  crept  into  her 
heart.  She  dared  not  turn ;  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  seemed 
to  overshadow  her.  One  by  one  she  gazed  at 
the  portraits  on  the  wall,  at  the  beautiful, 
gracious-looking  women,  and  the  stalwart 
men,  to  some  of  whom  the  present  Mr.  Hast- 
ings bore  such  a  striking  likeness.  She  could 
not  feel  that  pleasure  in  looking  at  them  that 
she  might  have  done  at  another  time,  for  she 
was  oppressed  by  the  feeling  that  Errol  was 
standing  silent  behind,  watching  her.  Pres- 
ently-she  dropped  her  eyes  from  the  wall,  and 

turned  to  him.    She  beg»n  a  Be!iteiice«  and 
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then  paused  abrnptlj,  blood-red  with  con- 
fnsion  at  the  intensity  of  his  gaze.  He  put 
his  hand  on  hers  and  essayed  to  draw  her 
towards  him,  but  she  turned  sharply  away, 
trembling  and  frightened. 

"My  love  I  my  darling!"  he  cried,  in  a 
deep,  strong  voice,  "do  not  let  us  misunder- 
stand each  other  any  longer.  You'  loved  me 
once ;  you  do  love  me  still  a  little,  I  believe. 
AVhy  should  there  be  mistrust  and  constraint 
between  us  ?  •• 

His  words  were  very  sweet  in  her  ears,  but 
the  false  pride  that  had  tormented  her  so  long 
would  not  let  her  be  happy  even  now,  at  the 
crisis  of  her  life.     She  drew  herself  away. 

"You  have  seen  the  wives  that  all  the 
former  Hastingses  have  chosen,  —  some  noble, 
all  fair.  I  swear  before  Heaven  none  of  them 
have  been  loved  and  revered  as  you  shall  be 
if  you  will  be  the  wife  of  the  last  of  the  race  I 

0  my  darling  I  do  not  let  a  false  pride  make 
all  our  lives  one  long  bitterness.  Yield  your- 
self to  my  love,  and  love  me  with  all  your 
large,  noble  heart.  Winifred,  my  darling  I" 
and  he  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  recoiled. 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  —  large  tears 
that  gathered  and  brimmed  over,  running 
down  the  fair  face,  and  making  it  sad. 

"I  loved  you  once,"  she  half  sobbed, — 
"loved  you  with  all  my  heart,  as  I  could 
never  love  again.  I  was  only  a  poor,  little 
country  girl  then ;  you  were  a  hero,  a  god  to 
me,  something  different  from  any  one  I  had 
seen  before;  and  because  I  was  simple  and 
ignorant,  and  —  and  loving,  you  despised  me, 
and  thought  lightly  of  me ;  and  you  treated 
Miss  Champion  with  honor  and  courtesy,  be- 
cause she  was  a  fine  lady,  and  —  and  you 
insulted  me  because  —  because  you  thought 

1  was  only  a  farmer's  daughter  I " 

And  Winifred  sobbed  with  passionate  in- 
dignation at  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs. 
Air.  Hastings  was  fairly  angry.  Her  tears 
moved  him  to  impatience. 

**Will  you  never  cease  upbraiding  me?" 
he  exclaimed.  "Have  I  not  atoned  to  you 
enough  ?  Have  I  not  humbled  myself  before 
you  as  I  believe,  in  truth,  none  of  our  race 
ever  humbled  himself  before?  Can  I  offer 
you  more  than  the  devotion  of  my  life? 
Again  I  tell  you  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul. 
I  offer  you  an  honorable  name,  and  I  promise 
you  the  gratification  of  your  every  wish  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  my  power.  Will  you  mar  my 
life  for  your  selfish  pride  ?  Will  you  sacrifice 
your  own  happiness  to  the  most  exacting,  the 
least  satisfying  passion  of  the  human  heart? 
Once  for  all,  Winifired,  will  you  take  the  love 


I  offer  you,  or  do  you  reject  me  now  and  for- 
ever?" 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  deeply  moved, 
longing,  waiting  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  and 
keep  her  there  safe  in  his  strong  arms  against 
the  adverse  winds  and  waves  of  life.  Her 
heart  echoed  to  his,  her  pulses  throbbed  in 
answer  to  his,  and  yet  the  demon  pride  mas- 
tered her.  "This  was  the  revenge  you  once 
desired ! "  it  whispered,  and  she  turned  away 
with  a  gasping  sob,  crying :  — 

"  I  reject  you  I  " 

He  was  gone  even  before  the  better  im- 
pulse, surging  quickly  into  her  heart,  moved 
her  to  call  him  back,  crying :  — 

"I  did  not  mean  it!  " 

She  felt  then  she  had  thrown  away  her  own 
life,  her  own  happiness,  and  she  crouched 
down  by  the  window,  uttering  great,  gasping 
sobs  of  remorse  and  anguish. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Hastings'  manner  to 
her  was  changed.  He  was  courteous,  but  in 
no  wise  different  in  his  behavior  to  her  than 
to  the  other  ladies  who  visited  at  the  Court 
And  when  she  thought  that  he  no  longer  cared 
for  her,  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  her  sex, 
her  love  for  him  revived  tenfold,  and  she 
almost  broke  her  heart  for  him.  She  was 
never  scornful  now;  there  was  no  bitter  in- 
tonation in  her  voice,  as  there  had  been  some- 
times when  she  spoke  to  him,  but  her  maaner 
was  gentle,  beseeching,  and  pleading. 

"Coquetiy,  then,  is  natural  to  women," 
Mr.  Hastings  said,  angrily,  to  himself.  "I 
thought  this  one  at  least  had  been  free ;  she 
is  not  worth  the  devotion  I  have  wasted  on 
her.  That  she  should  resent  the  wrong  I  did 
her,  passionately  at  first,  was  natural,  was 
womanly,  —  now  her  anger  degenerates  into 
pride  and  self-love." 

A  week  before  the  theatricals,  the  Princess 
Zelikoff  arrived  at  the  Court.  Lady  Dora 
was  charmed  to  have  her  friend  with  her 
again. 

"  You  must  take  part  in  the  tableaux,"  she 
said  to  her.  *•  You  will  be  magnificent.  I 
shall  have  Night  and  Morning,  besides  those 
already  formed.  You  will  make  the  most 
legal,  majestic  Night  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived." 

Coming  every  day  to  rehearse  with  Lady 
Dora,  Winifred  saw,  with  the  terrible  instinct 
of  jealousy,  that  the  pale,  beautiful,  languid 
Frenchwoman  loved  the  master  of  Hazell 
Court  She  watched  them  narrowly,  not 
seeming  to  see  them,  and  yet  painfully  con- 
scious of  every  word  that  passed  between 
them.  She  fancied,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
only  fancy,  that  the  old  tenderness  Mr.  Hasfe- 
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ings  had  shown  for  her  was  creeping  into  his 
manner  to  the  Princess  Zelikoff.  He  was 
always  at  her  side  now,  —  when  she  rode, 
when  slie  sang,  or  when  she  sat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Sometimes  Winifred, 
stung  with  jealousy,  would  try  the  power  of  her 
old  fascinations  upon  bim.  She  spoke  to  him  in 
the  low,  soft  voice  he  would  have  given  half 
he  possessed  to  hear  in  the  timo  that  was  past ; 
she  looked  with  pleading  eyes  into  his  face, 
and  sang  the  songs  he  loved,  and  yet  she 
could  not  keep  him  hy  her  side.  There  was  no 
bitterness,  no  want  of  courtesy  in  Iiis  manner 
to  her;  she  would  have  found  even  that  less 
painful;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  left  her 
because  ho  cared  more  for  the  society 
of  the  Princess  Zcllkoff.  As  the  evening 
of  the  theatricals  drew  near,  Winifred's  private 
rehearsals  grew  more  passionate,  her  public 
ones  more  calm. 

'*  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  any  one ! " 
Lady  Dora  exclaimed,  with  great  vexation, 
to  her  husband ;  ^*  she  is  as  impassive  in  those 
scenes  that  might  be  made  so  much  of  as  if 
she  were  only  taking  part  in  a  commonplace 
conversatioB." 

"  Wait  until  the  evening,  Dora,"  answered 
quiet  George  Annesly,  who  was  much  more 
observant  than  people  gave  him  credit  for; 
*'  if  she  disappoints  you  tben,  I  shall  be  very 
much  surprised." 

"You  only  say  that  because  you  have 
taken  such  a  wonderful  fancy  to  her,  George." 

"  I  like  her  immensely,"  Mr.  Annesly  ac- 
quiesced; **  but  it  is  not  that  which  makes  me 
believe  she  will  act  well  when  the  time  comes. 
My  dear  little  Dora,  I  know  you  are  very 
clever  and  far-seeing,  but  you  do  not  always 
observe  everything.  You  think  she  does  not 
care  for* your  cousin." 

"  I  am  sure  she  does  not,  George." 

**And  I  tell  you,  little  woman,  that  she 
does  care  for  him  with  all  her  heart,  and  that 
she  is  half  mad  with  jealousy  of  Val6ric  de 
Zolikoff.  There  has  been  some  quarrel,  I 
am  certain ;  when  or  what  about,  I  don't  even 
pretend  to  guess;  and  every  time  she  acts 
with  him,  sho  has  to  use  the  greatest  self- 
restraint  to  keep  herself  from  breaking  out 
into  the  passion  which  her  r6lt  demands. 
But  if  sho  does  not  give  vent  to  her  real  feel- 
ings, and  astonish  you  all  on  Thursday, — 
well,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised.  * 

His  wife  laughed  sceptically. 

"  I  bcft  you  half-a-dozen  pair  of  gloves  you 
are  wrong,  George." 

"Done!"  he  answered,  and  the  conversa- 
tion dropped. 

Miss  Champion  and  Lady  Laura  Fordyce 


formed  the  meanest  opinions  of  their  conrin'i 
dramatic  powers. 

"I  cannot  conceive  what  made  Lady  Dora 
ask  her  to  take  a  part,**  said  Flora.  "  She 
must  be  dreadfully  vexed  now  that  she  did. 
So  rude,  too,  to  pass  over  you  and  Ada," 

"  Of  course  you  were  the  person,  dear,  who 
ought  to  have  been  asked  first,"  rejoined  Lady 
Laura. 

"My  acting  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  I  have  been  far  too  much  cks- 
cupied,"  returned  Miss  Champion;  "besides, 
I  should  never  care  to  take  the  second  part, 
and  of  course  Lady  Dora  has  chosen  the  best 
for  herself." 

Winifred  had  come  into  the  room  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  speech. 

"I  do  not  think  Lady  Dora  has  chosen  the 
best  part,"  she  said;  "I  would  rather  play 
my  own." 

"  Could  you  not  throw  a  little  more  expres- 
sion into  your  acting?"  asked  Flora,  lan- 
guidly ;  "  it  seemed  so  very  tame  and  flat  last 
night." 

"  I  will  try  when  the  time  comes,"  Wini- 
fred answered,  with  a  defiant  flash  of  he* 
brown  eyes. 

"  The  Princess  Zelikoff"  will  hardly  like 
you  to  play  such  an  afibctionate  part  with 
Mr.  Hastings,"  said  Flora,  seeing  her  cousin's 
look  and  returning  it. 

"I  scarcely  see  how  it  concerns  the  Prin- 
cess Zelikoff,"  retorted  Winifred,  somewhat 
haughtily. 

"  Then  you  are  less  discerning  than  every 
one  else,  ma  belle.** 

"  You  must  be  more  explicit,  if  you  please, 
Flora." 

"Nay,  dear,  it  is  not  necessary;  I  am 
persuaded  you  understand  me,"  and  ^  Mias 
Champion  turned  away,  humming  a  French 
chansonnetie, 

Winifred  walked  to  the  window,  tears  of 
mortification  standing  in  her  eyes.  She 
would  not  for  the  world  that  her  cousins 
should  have  seen  them,  but  unfortunately, 
at  that  very  moment,  Heginald  passed,  and 
seeing  the  sad  face  of  the  only  cousin  he 
cared  for,  sprang  in  at  the  window,  saying 
angrily :  — 

"What  have  you  girls  been  doing  to 
Winifred?  You  are  always  tormenting  her. 
Why  can't  you  find  some  one  else  to  vent 
your  ill-tempers  upon  ?  " 

"I  do  not  understand,  Beginald,"  an- 
swered his  sister,  with  an  air  of  the  most  in- 
nocent surprise.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  —  tor- 
menting Winifred?  We  were  just  speaking 
of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Princess  Zelikoft 
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Surely  that  cannot  have  hurt  her'  feel- 
ings!" 

Winifred  could  not  hear  any  more;  she 
stepped  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden, 
where  Beginald  presently  followed  her. 

**0  Reginald,  I  wish  you  would  not  in- 
terfere between  us  1 "  she  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully. *'  I  know  you  mean  it  all  in  kindness, 
but  you  make  them  hate  me." 

•*  I  seem  always  to  be  in  the  wrong,**  said 
Reginald,  crossly.  *'  I  suppose  I  don*t  under- 
stand you  women,"  and  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  her. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  Endon 
Valel**  she  sighed;  *' there  is  nothing  but 
quarrelling  and  misery  for  me  here,  and  I 
have  always  been  used  to  be  loved  and  cared 
for." 

Suddenly  it  came  into  her  mind  that  she 
would  walk  over  and  look  at  her  old  home. 

"I  think  I  want  a  little  bodily  exercise  to 
relieve  my  mind." 

So  she  retraced  her  steps  to  the  house, 
went  to  her  room  for  her  hat  and  mantilla, 
and  left  word  with  a  servant  that  she  had 
gone  out.  The  afternoon  was  not  too  hot, 
for  there  was  a  fresh  breeze;  and  she  wan- 
dered along  the  shady  lanes,  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts,  here  and  there  cutting 
across  a  field,  or  passing  through  the  gates 
of  farmyards. 

How  familiar  the  way  seemed  to  her!  — 
there  were  no  alterations,  no  new  buildings, 
no  trees  cut  down;  it  might  have  been  but 
two  weeks  instead  of  two  years  since  she 
wandered  there  last.  Now  and  then  she  met 
a  face  she  knew,  and  then  she  intcrniptcd  her 
reverie  to  stop  and  speak,  and  perhaps  shake 
hands.  She  came  up  past  the  back  of  the 
farm,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  common 
in  front.  She  did  not  want  to  attract  any 
attention  from  its  present  inhabitints;  only 
to  look  once  more  en  the  dear  old  house ;  so 
she  sat  down  beneath  the  shade  of  a  clump 
of  trees,  on  one  which  had  been  felled*  A 
vague  kind  of  yearning  made  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears, —the  feeling  that  comes  into  our 
hearts  when  we  think  of  a  time  long  ago,  and 
it  seems  to  us  we  were — ah  I  so  much 
happier  then.  Yet  she  knew  it  was  not  so; 
if  she  could  then  have  looked  forward  and 
seen  the  full  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
those  days,  this  would  have  seemed  the 
happy  time  —  that  the  one  to  be  regretted. 
But  reasoning  seldom  does  much  for  the 
heartache ;  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  gratify  than 
to  conquer  it.  She  let  all  the  old  recolicc- 
tipns  surge  up  into  her  memory  without  try- 
ing to  check  them.     A  drowsy  feeling  came 


over  her,  and  made  her  shut  her  eyes.  She 
saw  in  her  fancy  the  figure  of  her  father 
moving  to  and  fro  about  the  farm,  and  heard 
his  clear  voice  calling  to  the  men;  she  re- 
membered how,  ever  since  she  was  a  child, 
she  had  been  the  little  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  made  his  tea,  and  tried  in  her  childish 
way  to  amuse'  him.  Then,  as  she  grew  older, 
how  fond,  how  proud  he  had  been  of  her,  how 
he  had  delighted  in  her  accomplishments, 
and  never  wearied  of  hearing  her  sing  and 
play.  When  she  read  French  to  him,  she 
could  call  to  mind  how  his  kind  fkce  had 
lighted  up  with  pleasure,  although  he  did  not 
understand  a  word,  and  then  she  condescend- 
ingly translated  those  pieces  which  she  con- 
sidered would  be  most  interesting  to  him. 

She  did  not  understand  then  that  his  love 
and  pride  in  her  would  have  made  a  French 
grammar  as  interesting  to  him  as  the  most 
exciting  works  of  Balzac  or  Dumas.  Then 
Winifred  opened  her  eyes,  and  they  rested  on 
the  dark  clump  of  beeches  where  she  had 
been  used  to  sit  and  read  her  romances,  and 
dream  her  young  dreams.  How  keenly  she 
remembered  the  time  when  Mr.  Hastings  had 
sat  there  with  her  and  whispered  the  first 
graceful  flatteries  her  childish  ears  ever 
heard.  Compliments,  and  gracious  speeches, 
she  had  heard  many  since  then,  but  none  had 
been,  or  could  ever  be,  so  sweet,  so  dear'  to 
her  as  those  first  soft  courtesies  of  a  well-bred 
man.  She  remembered  the  painful  contrast 
of  Tom  Fenner's  rudeness,  that,  coming 
directly  afterwards  to  dispel  so  sweet  a  dream, 
had  made  her  bitterly  angry  and  harsh  to 
him.  She  wondered  what  had  become  of  him 
and  of  his  old  mother  who  had  been  so  violent 
to  her  on  the  last  occasion  of  their  meeting. 

"  And  that  man  loved  me,  too,"  she 
thought;  "and  I  used  to  puzzle  my  brain 
with  thinking  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  to  actuate  a  clown  like 
him  and  a  refined  gentleman  such  as  Mr. 
Hastings." 

In  the  midst  of  her  musings  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  it  must  be  getting  late. 
She  looked  at  the  little  jewelled  toy  watch 
that  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  found 
that  it  was  nearly  seven  o*clock. 

**  And  we  dine  at  eight,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, rising  hastily.  "  Sir  Howard  cannot 
bear  any  one  to  be  late." 

But  just  as  she  had  crossed  the  common 
she  saw  her  old  friend  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' gamekeeper,  coming  towards  her,  and 
an  old  feeling  of  kindly  liking  for  the  man 
made  her  stop.  His  face  beamed  with  pleas- 
ure as  he  recognized  her.  y--^  i 
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"Well,  miss,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you 
Rgain,  that  I  ami"  he  exclaimed,  speaking 
first,  in  the  excess  of  his  pleasure. 

**  Then  youVe  not  forgotten  me,  Hawkins," 
Winifred  said,  with  her  sweetest,  kindliest 
smile. 

"Forgot  you,  miss!  —  no,  that  I  haven't, 
nor  never  shall,  I  hope,  so  long  as  I  lives. 
And  so  you  be  a-stayin'  at  the  Manor,  miss, 
with  all  the  grand  folks.  I  alwayH  said  it 
was  the  place  for  a  noble  young  lady  like 
you." 

"Yes,  Hawkins,  they've  noticed  me  at 
last,  you  sec,"  Winifred  answered,  not  a  bit 
hurt  at  the  awkward  compliment.  "  You  and 
I  did  not  think  of  these  times  when  you  let 
me  into  the  little  Court  garden  to  see  the 
great  folks,  did  we?  Why,  I  am  actually 
going  to  take  a  part  in  the  grand  doings 
myself  this  time.  Have  you  heard  about 
it?" 

"I  know'd  there  was  to  be  actings  like  a 
real  thcay  ter,  miss,  but  I  didn't  hear  your  name 
mentioned.  The  house-keeper  was  so  took 
up  with  talkin'  about  the  fUrrin'  princess,  as 
■he  says  master  takes  so  much  'count  of,  that 
she  couldn't  think  of  nothing  else.  But  if  so 
be  as  you're  in  the  theayter,  miss,  why,  V\\ 
make  sliifl:  to  get  a  sight  of  it,  that  I  will, 
somehow  or  other." 

All  the  spirit  was  'gone  out  of  Winifred  by 
the  shaft  so  terribly  random.  But  she  an- 
swered kindly  all  the  same :  — 

"Do,  Hawkins;  I  shall  be  glad  to  think 
you  will  be  watching  it.  But  how  are  you 
getting  on  yourself?  " 

"Rarely,  and  thank  you  kindly,  miss. 
I'm  head-keeper  now,  and  Mr.  Hastings  be 
a  good  master,  —  a  rare,  thoughtful,  kind- 
spoken  gentleman." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  got  on  so 
well;  I  am  sure  you  deserve  it.  Good-by, 
Hawkins;  I  must  not  stop  another  moment, 
or  I  shall  keep  dinner  waiting.'' 

And  with  a  kindly  nod  and  smile,  she  went 
on  her  way,  leaving  Hawkins  standing  and 
looking  after  her. 

"  God  bless  her!"  he  said.  "I  never  saw 
a  young  lady  like  her  before  or  since.  I 
thought  master  was  in  love  with  her  that 
time;  more's  the  pity  he's  not.  Why,  that 
furrin'  lady,  with  her  pale  face  and  black 
eyes,  is  no  more  to  be  thought  of  in  the  same 
day  with  Miss  Winifircd  than  —  than  —  " 

But  HawkiDB  was  unsucccssftd  in  finding 
•n  appropriate  simile. 


CHAPTER  XT 


0RO88-PUKPO8E8. 


The  agitation  and  excitement  of  the  last  ftw 
days  before  the  Court  ball  wese  almost  too 
m^ich  for  WinifVed.  She  had  no  sleep  at 
night,  she  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  touch 
food,  and  Mrs.  Champion  really  felt  a  little 
anxious  at  seeing  her  so  hollow-eyed. 

"You  look  as  if  you  were  suffering  from 
the  harrowing  influences  of  a  grande  pat' 
sion"  Flora  said  to  her. 

"  You  must  be  able  to  sympathize  with  me 
just  now,  then,"  the  girl  retorted,  quickly. 

She  was  sorry  the  moment  she  had  said  it; 
she  was  not  one  of  those  who  liked  to  take  a 
mean  revenge  for  an  offence. 

Sir  Clayton  and  Lady  Grace  Farqnhar  were 
to  stay  at  the  Court  for  the  ball,  and  Winifircd 
was  to  return  to  Endon  Yale  with  them  after 
Miss  Champion's  marriage.  Sir  Clayton  had 
been  particularly  anxious  that  she  should  look 
and  act  well.  •  He  had  actually  written  to  her 
himself  on  the  subject,  and  enclosed  a  little 
treatise  of  his  own  on  acting. 

"I  have  underlined  the  passages  which  I 
think  it  most  essential  you  should  take  notice 
of,"  ho  wrote.  *  *  Remember,  above  all  things, 
to  speak  with  great  distinctness,  and  to  pitch 
your  voice  in  a  much  higher  key  than  that  in 
which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  talking.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  not  speaking 
to  be  heard  only  npon  the  stage  by  the  people 
you  arc  acting  with,  but  you  must  aim  at  mak- 
ing yourself  heard  by  every  single  member  of 
the  audience.  Otherwise,  you  fail  of  produc- 
ing an  effect.  If  people  only  see  your  ges- 
tures, and  cannot  catch  the  words,  their  inter- 
est is  completely  marred.  Nothing  is  more 
unpleasant  than  straining  to  hear  something 
of  which  you  can  only  now  and  then  catch  the 
sense.  I  wish  you,  my  dear,  to  look  your 
best,  and  therefore  it  is  my  particular  desire 
that  you  spare  no  expense  about  your  dress, 
or  anything  else  that  may  make  you  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage." 

When  Lady  Grace  arrived  at  the  Court  on 
the  day  of  the  performance,  she  went  over  at 
once  to  Hurst  Manor  to  see  Winifred. 

"My  love!"  she  exclaimed,  in  great  con- 
cern, "you  have  been  doing  too  much, — you 
look  quite  ghostly,  and  your  eyes  are  twice 
their  natural  size." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  dear  Lady  Grace,"  Wini- 
fred answered,  kissing  her  affectionately.  **  I 
am  only  a  little  anxious.  To-morrow,  when 
it  is  all  over,  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  Lady  Grace  noticed 
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(hat  she  trembled,  and  could  scarcely  keep 
still,  and  that  she  moved  restlessly  about  from 
chair  to  sofa,  and  sofa  to  footstool.  First  she 
sat,  then  stood,  then  knelt,  then  half  reclined, 
and  finally  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

**  This  will  not  do,  my  cliild,  really,"  ex- 
claimed anxious  Lady  Grace.  ''You  will  be 
worn  out  before  the  evening,  and  then,  if  you 
look  ill,  and  do  not  act  your  part  well.  Sir 
Clayton  will  be  most  terribly  disappointed. 
Come,  you  must  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two. 
I  shall  pull  down  the  blinds  and  sit  with  you, 
so  that  you  may  not  be  disturbed." 

Winifred  consented,  unwillingly  enough. 
Lady  Grace  darkened  the  room,  and  batbcd 
her  hot  temples  with  eau  de  Cologne,  and 
tried  to  soothe  her  into  sleep.  But,  as  we  all 
know  by  painful  experience,  the  drowsy  god  is 
never  so  nnwi^ling  to  be  wooed  as  when  he  is 
most  eagerly  sought  after,  and  Winifred,  to 
whom  an  hour's  quiet  sleep  would  have  been 
an  incalculable  blessing,  tried  in  vain  to  com- 
pose herself.  After  a  while  she  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair. 

**  It  is  no  use  my  lying  here  any  longer," 
she  said,  wearily.  *'  I  feel  more  restless  than 
ever." 

"  You  must  eat  sometliing  now,  dear,"  in- 
sisted Lady  Grace.  "If  you  are  faint  from 
want  of  food  you  will  never  be  able  to  play, 
and  your  voice  will  be  quite  weak  and  in- 
distinct." 

Thus  urged,  Winifred  tried  hard  to  swallow 
a  mouthful  of  the  chicken  which  Lady  Grace 
ordered  for  her,  but  in  vain. 

"  I  cannot  eat,"  she  said,  at  last,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  again.  "How  the 
time  creeps !     When  will  the  evening  come  ?  '* 

Eight  o'clock  came  at  last,  and  the  guests 
began  to  arrive  at  Ilazcll  Court.  It  was 
bright  daylight  yet,  but  the  theatre  had  been 
darkened,  the  lights  were  burnmg,  and  the 
performance  about  to  commence. 

When  Winifred  stood  for  a  moment  behind 
the  curtain  to  look,  she  saw  before  her  an 
audience  that  might  have  made  an  accustomed 
actress  pardonably  nervous.  Her  heart  did 
not  sink  at  bight  of  the  well-bred,  superbly- 
dressed  throng,  she  only  felt  impatient  to 
begin;  but  there  were  the  tableaux  to  come 
first. 

She  heard  a  burst  of  rapturous  applause  as 
the  curtain  drew  up  and  disclosed  the  first 
scene.  Lady  Dora  had  chosen  her  groups 
from  Tennyson's  Idylls,  and  had  thought  fit 
to  present  the  most  striking  one  first,  "  The 
reading  of  Elaine's  letter  to  Sir  Launcelot  of 
the  Lake."  Lady  Ada  Fordyce  represented 
the  dead  lily  maid  of  Astolat,  and  very  sweet 


and  fair  she  looked,  all  robed  in  white,  hei 
golden  hair  unbound,  and  her  hands  holding 
the  lily  crossed  upon  her  breast  Flora 
Champion  made  a  stately,  remorseful  Guin- 
evere, Mr.  Hastings *was  Sir  Launcelot,  and. 
Lord  Lancing  King  Arthur.  The  scene  was  a 
very  gorgeous  one,  and  represented  with  great 
taste,  and  the  applause  was  long  and  loud. 
Three  times  the  curtain  had  to  be  raised. 
Then  came  other  scenes,  equally  well  chosen 
and  represented,  and  lastly  the  tableau  of 
Night  and  Morning.  The  audience  were  en- 
tranced,—  nothing  more  beautiful  could  be 
conceived.  The  two  figures  were  some  dis- 
tance apart.  Night  was  turning  to  go,  Morn- 
ing just  advancing.  By  some  clever  arrange- 
ment a  kind  of  pole  moonlight  was  shed  over 
tlie  dark  form,  whilst  Morning  seemed  to  bring 
in  a  burst  of  sunshine.  The  Princess  Zeli- 
kofi*,  in  the  most  graceful  attitude,  and  veiled 
in  black,  looked  the  incarnation  of  sad, 
spirituelle  beauty,  whilst  Lady  Dora,  in  her 
clouds  of  diaphanous  drapery,  was  as  radiant 
and  bright  as  a  sunbeam.  Again  and  again 
the  curtain  had  to  be  raised ;  the  tableau  was 
so  beautiful,  it  seemed  to  the  charmed  be- 
holders like  some  loTely  illusion. 

At  lost  tlio  curtain  dropped  for  the  last  time, 
and  Lady  Dora  hurried  off  to  dress  for  the 
play.  She  ran  good-humoredly  into  the  room 
where  Winifred  was,  to  see  that  she  was 
properly  dressed  and  looked  well.  The  g^rl 
turned  to  the  door,  and  Lady  Dora  absolutely 
started.  She  had  not  dreamed  Winifred  could 
look  so  lovely.  It  was  not  the  dress  either, 
for  her  costume  in  the  first  act  was  very 
simple,  —  a  short  flowered  chintz  skirt,  pulled 
through  the  pocket-holes  over  a  striped  petti- 
coat, a  square-cut  bodice,  the  hair  drawn  up 
high  over  the  face,  and  tied  with  a  blue 
ribbon.  No,  it  was  not  the  dress,  —  it  could 
hardly  be  the  paint  round  her  eyes,  or  on  her 
cheeks,  that  gave  her  that  look  of  sparkling 
brightness,  that  intensity  of  expression. 

"Perhaps  George  was  right,  after  all,  and 
she  will  act  bettor  than  I  thought,"  mused 
Lady  Dora.  "My  dear,  you  are  perfectly 
bewitching,"  she  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  ran  away  to  dress. 

Winifred  had  to  appear  first  on  the  stage. 
Sir  Clayton  stood  at  one  of  the  wings. 

"  Now,  my  dear ! "  he  exclaimed,  when  she 
appeared,  "let  me  look  at  you.  H'm!  ve^-y 
good,  very  good  indeed.  Now  mind  you 
speak  out,  so  that  every  one  can  hear  you.  I 
braved  the  most  terrible  draughts  to  c^jme  and 
give  you  a  last  caution,  and  now  I  am  going 
to  place  myself  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
stage.    Good.by,renf^iifbej^"y^Qogle 
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Winifrad  ireiubled  and  quirered  in  eyeiy 
limb  and  nerve ;  she  saw  nothing,  only  felt  as 
if  she  was  fainting  from  intense  excitement. 

*'  Conrago ! "  whispered  a  kind  voice  in  her 
ear,  and  Mr.  Hastings  stood  beside  her,  hold- 
ing a  glass  of  wine.  *' Drink  this,  yon  are 
only  a  little  nervous.'* 

She  did  mechanically  as  he  told  her. 

**  Thank  you,  Errol,"  she  said  softly.  In  her 
excitement  she  had  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  for  the  first  time.  Looking  down  ear- 
nestly at  her,  he  saw  she  was  not  aware  of  it. 

''Ilemember,"  he  said  kindly,  *'a  great  deal 
of  the  success  of  my  entertainment  depends 
on  you.** 

'*  I  will  do  my  best,**  she  answered,  and  at 
this  Hioment  she  was  called  on  the  stage. 
For  an  instant,  lights,  audience,  stage,  all 
seemed  to  swim  before  her,  bnt  ere  oven  the 
courteous  applause  which  greeted  her  appear- 
ance had  died  away,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  broke  into  her  first  speech  in  a  clear,  ring- 
ing voice.  The  plot  of  the  piece  ran  into  this 
wise :  Rosine  B^rangcr  (Winifred)  is  an 
innocent,  fresh  young  country  girl  of  the  bet- 
ter qjass,  living  with  an  old  bachelor  uncle 
and  maiden  aunt,  the  comic  elements  of  the 
piece.  The  uncle,  M.  Pierre  B6ranger,  is  a 
great  antiquarian,  and  the  aunt.  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,  is  the  primmest,  stifiest  of  old 
maids.  When  the  piece  opens,  Rosine  is 
going  through  the  woods  on  some  charitable 
errand.  Presently  she  breaks  into  a  clear, 
light-hearted,  thrilling  song,  in  imitation  of 
the  birds  overheard ;  then  she  sits  down  on  a 
fallen  tree,  and  deposits  her  basket  on  the 
ground.  An  evil  face  is  seen  watching  her 
through  the  branches.  As  she  commences 
another  verse  of  her  song,  a  villanous  figure 
springs  upon  her  from  behind,  pushes  her 
from  her  seat,  and  seizes  her  basket.  She 
screams,  and  in  answer  to  her  cries  a  very 
gallant,  handsome  young  gentleman  comes 
rusliing  to  her  rescue.  The  villain  of  course 
makes  off,  pursued  by  the  new  comer,  who 
presently  returns,  after  a  vain  search  for  the 
miscreant.  The  handsome  young  gentleman 
is  George  de  Vernct,  the  squire  of  the  village, 
whom  Rosine  has  only  seen  once  before,  and 
has,  to  tell  the  truth,  fallen  romantically  in 
love  with  (Mr.  Ilaslinijs  played  De  Vernet 
with  great  effect).  De  Vernet  falls  straight- 
way in  love  with  Rosine,  who  is  completely 
fascinated  by  his  grace  and  gentle  manners, 
and  drinks  in  his  dainty  compliments  and  love 
speeches  with  charmed  eagerness. 

It  was  hero  Winifred  made  her  first  impres- 
sion. The  expression  in  her  face  of  trust,  of 
wonder,  of  a  happiness  she  could  scarcely  be- 


lieve, was  wonderful.  Her  bead  was  slightly 
bent  forward,  her  eyes  now  raised  eagerly  to 
his  face,  now  turned  bashfully  away.  As  she 
uttered  the  words,  *'  You  are  not  jesting,  sir? 
you  would  not  deceive  me,  because  I  am  only 
a  simple  country  girl?**  her  voice  faltered  and 
trembled,  and  she  looked  in  his  face  with  wistful 
earnestness.  There  was  a  burst  of  stifled  i^ 
plause ;  her  acting  was  nature  itself. 

"By  Jove!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Annesly,  "I 
thought  she  would  surprise  us,  but  I  never 
dreamt  of  this.'* 

Then  follows  a  little  more  love-making, 
and  a  laughable  scene  between  the  old  uncle 
and  aunt.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  act 
Rosine  receives  a  note  from  a  fashionable 
cousin  in  Paris,  saying  she  intends  paying 
them  a  visit  as  soon  as  the  gay  season  is 
over. 

The  second  act  commences  witli  her  arrival, 
greatly  to  Rosine's  delight.  Blanche  de  Yau- 
cours  (Lady  Dora)  trips  in  with  the  daintiest, 
most  mincing  of  affected  manners,  dressed  in 
the  very  height  of  fashion,  with  powdered  hair 
and  hoop.  Rosine  thinks  her  the  loveliest 
creature  she  has  ever  beheld. 

Blanche  makes  fun  of  everything  in  the 
simple  country  house,  laughs  to  scorn  Rosine's 
rustic  dress  and  manners,  and  flirts  and 
minces  up  and  down  in  the  most  bewitching 
way  possible.  Presently  George  de  Vernet 
comes  in  and  is  introduced  by  Rosine,  with 
some  fear  and  pride,  to  the  lovely  cousin  from 
Paris.  Blanche  is  delighted  with  his  hand- 
some face  and  graceful  manners,  and  not 
knowing  of  his  relations  with  Rosine,  im- 
mediately proposes  to  herself  to  make  her 
sojourn  in  the  old  countrj'-house  more  agree- 
able by  a  flirtation  with  him.  Rosine  sees 
her  cousin's  intentions,  but  does  not  tell  her 
that  Do  Vernct  was  her  own  lover,  tliinking 
in  her  heart  that  this  will  be  a  good  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection. 

At  first  George  is  resolute  in  liis  allegiance. 
Blanche  becomes  piqued,  uses  her  utmost 
powers  of  fascination  upon  him.  He  wavers, 
and  finally  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
Paris  beauty. 

The  excitement  which  Winifred  had  felt  at 
first  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a 
real  intense  earnestness  that  made  her  feel 
every  word  she  spoke.  Perhaps  she  might 
not  have  been  influenced  in  the  same  way  had 
she  been  acting  with  any  other  man;  but 
when  she  saw  Errol  Hastings*  attention 
gradually  wavering  and  being  diverted  from 
herself,  it  seemed  to  put  an  earnestness,  a 
passion  into  her  acting  that  was  akin  to 
reality.  Digitized  Dy  \^\j\j\lv\^ 
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As  Boslne  watches  them  silentlj,  her 
bosom  heaTeSy  the  impatient  tears  of  jealousy 
gather  in  her  brown  eyes;  and  when  from 
the  window  she  sees  De  Vemet  kiss  her 
cousin's  hand,  she  presses  her  hand  quickly  to 
her  heart,  and  crying  in  an  anguished  voice, 
"He  lores  her!"  sinks  sobbing  on  the 
ground. 

The  sobs  were  so  natural  they  startled  the 
audience.  At  first  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
but  when  they  suddenly  remembered  it  was 
only  a  play,  they  broke  into  long,  loud 
plaudits. 

"I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life, 
Errol,"  whispered  Lady  Dora  aside.  **  Were 
you?" 

**I  am  not  surprised,*'  he  answered  gravely. 
**I  think  Miss  Eyre  could  do  anything  she 
tried." 

Bosine  resolves  to  imitate  her  cousin,  — to 
dress  grandly,  and  to  be  affected  and  disdain- 
ful. She  appears  presently  in  a  hoop,  a 
flowered  silk  dress,  with  her  hair  powdered, 
and  a  dainty  little  shepherdess  hat. 

When  Winifred  reappeared  on  the  stage  in 
her  new  costume,  fanning  herself,  and  assum- 
ing the  prettiest  airs  imaginable,  every  one 
who  knew  her  was  perfectly  astonished.  She 
looked  lovely,  and  her  little  coquettish  airs 
were  even  more  bewitching  than  pretty  Lady 
Dora's.     Sir  Clayton  was  in  raptures. 

"  Bravo,  bravissimo ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  it  is 
perfect.    The  girl  is  a  born  actress ! " 

He  was  even  more  delighted  when,  on  a 
sudden,  breaking  off  from  her  affected  gayety, 
she  turned  a  sudden  look  of  anguished  jealousy 
on  De  Vemet.  Miss  Champion  and  Lady 
Laura  Fordyce  could  ill  conceal  their  vexation. 
They  could  only  whisper  a  sharp  comment  on 
their  cousin's  intense  artfulness  in  concealing 
her  real  powers. 

Presently  a  young  Paris  exquisite,  the 
Count  de  Beaulieu  CCaptain  le  Marchant), 
appears  on  the  scene.  He  finds  Bosine  alone, 
and  can  scarcely  credit  that  she  is  the  country 
cousin  of  whom  he  has  heard  the  fair  Blanche 
(his  lady  love)  speak  slightingly.  He  begins 
to  pay  Bosine  the  most  extravagant  compli- 
ments, and  she  receives  them  as  a  perfect 
matter ,of  course,  and  as  though  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  them  all  her  life. 
The  Count  de  Beaulieu  becomes  furiously 
tipris,  and  at  this  juncture  De  Vemet  and 
Blanche  come  in  from  the  garden.  Both 
evince  a  decided  chagrin  at  the  turn  affairs 
have  tnkcn.  Blanche  has  no  mind  to  lose  so 
disl  in  squished  a  lover  as  M.  de  Beaulieu,  and 
De  Vernet  cannot  at  all  realize  seeing  Bosine 
made  love  to  by  another  man. 


With  a  quick  glance,  Bosine  comprehends 
the  feelings  of  both,  and  resolves  to  take  her 
revenge.  She  carries  on  a  desperate  flirtation 
witli  the  count,  whose  attention  she  succeeds 
in  engrossing  in  spite  of  Blanche's  efforts  to 
win  him  back.  De  Vernet  forgets  his  new 
attachment,  and  follows  Bosine  everywhere 
with  his  eyes,  suffering  the  same  jealous  tor- 
ments that  he  so  lately  caused  her.  She 
treats  him  with  scom  and  disdain,  and  will 
scarcely  condescend  to  look  at  him;  but  at 
times,  when  his  face  is  avei*ted,  she  looks 
after  him  with  a  yearning  tenderness  that 
gives  the  audience  to  understand  that  her  real 
feelings  for  him  are  unchanged. 

After  a  time,  George  de  Vemet  can  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  picks  a  quarrel  with  De 
Beaulieu.  They  draw  their  swords  and 
commence  to  fight.  This  made  a  capital 
point  in  the  piece,  for  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Captain  le  Marciiant  were  both  expci-t 
swordsmen,  so  that  the  duel  was  not  tite 
usual  stage -fight  done  to  music,  but  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  sword-play,  which  called  forth 
rapturous  applause  from  the  male  portion 
of  the  audience.  It  lasted  some  little  time 
without  either  receiving  a  thrast,  when 
Bosine  and  Blanche  run  in  upon  the  scene, 
and  throw  themselves  between  the  combat- 
ants, —  Bosine  on  De  Vernet,  and  Blanche  on 
the  count.  This  incident  gives  De  Vemet 
the  happy  idea  that  Bosine  still  cares  for 
him.  He  makes  a  passionate  declaration 
of  liis  love  for  her;  she  rejects  him  with 
scorn. 

"  I  should  think  Mr.  Hastings  must  really 
have  offended  Winifred,"  said  Lady  Laura  to 
Miss  Champion;  **that  indignation  is  done 
too  well  to  be  all  feigned."      ^ 

Then  the  count  proposes  to  Bosine,  and 
she  accepts  him  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
although  she  does  not  care  for  him.  De 
Beaulieu  is  of  course  enchanted,  and  George 
de  Vemet  proportionally  miserable.  The 
last  act  commences  by  Bosine  and  George 
meeting  alone  in  the  woods.  He  reproaches 
her  bitterly  with  her  fickleness  and  infi- 
delity. 

**  You  loved  me  once,"  he  exclaims. 

"Yes,"  she  answers,  "when  you  were 
worthy  of  my  love,  or  rather  when  I  thought 
you  worthy.  You  made  me  love  you,  and 
then  you  tired  of  my  simple  coimtry  ways ; 
they  wearied  you,  and  the  finery,  the  gay 
airs  of  Paris,  seemed  to  you  far  more  than 
my  trac,  simple  love.  Blanche  engrossed 
all  your  thoughts ;  you  forgot  me  until  I  aped 
my  cousin's  grand  dress  and  airs,  and  you 
found  the  gay  Pari9j,g?|i^^3CJlC9<^J|igiiee. 
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But  why  shoald  I  hide  the  truth?  Fool  that 
I  am,  I  love  you  still  —  as  much,  nay,  more 
than  ever.  But  I  have  promised  to  be  his 
wife.  I  am  more  honorable  than  you ;  I  will 
keep  my  promise  I " 

And  she  turns  away,  followed  by  De 
Vemet. 

When  they  are  gone,  the  count,  who  has 
been  in  ambush,  listening,  comes  forward  in  a 
towering  passion.  lie  declares  he  will  marry 
no  woman  who  does  not  love  him;  nay, 
more,  who  loves  another  man.  Blanche 
coming  in  at  the  moment,  he  swears  eternal 
love  to  her,  and  declares  that  it  was  only  in  a 
moment  of  pique  that  he  pretended  to  fall  in 
love  with  Rosine.  She  forgives  him  very 
gracefully,  and  they  go  off  happily  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Then  De  Vernet  and 
Kosinc  reai)pear,  still  quarrelling. 

"You  are  heartless!"  he  cries;  "if  you 
cared  for  me,  your  love  would  master  your 
pride." 

Mr.  Hastings  seemed  to  have  caught 
Winifred's  passionate  earnestness  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  words.  She  trembled 
exceedingly  as  she  fixed  her  brown  eyes  on 
his  face. 

"You  did  the  Wrong.  Are  you  just  in 
reproaching  me  because  I  cannot  forget?" 

**  A  true-hearted  woman  would  both  forget 
and  forgive." 

"Never!"  cries  Rosine,  passionately, 
turning  away. 

*'  Then  farewell,  Rosine  —  forever  I " 

"Farewell!*'  she  answe»-s;  and  when  he 
is  gone,  sinks  down  sobbing  on  a  bench.  At 
this  moment  a  messenger  brings  her  a  note. 

"From  the  Count  de  Bcaulieu,  madem- 
oiselle," and  Rosine  breaks  the  seal. 

"Lovely  and  esteemed  Rosine,"  it  runs, 
"Fomc  little  time  ago  I  chanci-d  to  overhear 
a  conversation  between  you  and  M.  de  Ver- 
nt't.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  you  love 
him  as  much  as  you  arc  indifferent  to  me; 
and  pardon  me  if  I  say  the  mere  toleration  of 
u  woman  is  not  sufficient  requital  of  my  affec- 
tion. I  therefore  beg  to  release  you  from 
your  engagement,  and  have  offered  my  hand 
to  your  cousin,  who,  I  have  good  reason  to 
know,  loves  me.  With  every  expression  of 
esteem  and  admiration,  fair  Rosine,  your 
devoted  servant,  Etienne  de  Bcaulieu." 

Rosine  is  astonished,  but  in  no  wise  dis- 
appointed. She  has  already  half  relented 
to  George,  and  was  only  wanting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  the  engagement  with  the 
count.  Suddenly  a  fear  occurs  to  her  that 
he  may  really  have  carried  his  threat  of 
leaviug  her  into  execution.    She  ruslies  to 


the  house;  he  is  not  there;  a  servant  baa 
seen  him  riding  away  towards  the  town.  She 
orders  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  sends  % 
messenger  flying  after  him.  Some  time 
elapses ;  he  does  not  come.  At  last  she  hears 
horses*  hoofs,  and  presently  De  Vernet,  proud 
and  sullen,  entera  the  room. 

"You    sent   for   me,   mademoiselle ? "    ho' 
says,  sternly. 

"Yes,  George,  aeet"  and  she  shows  him 
the  count's  note. 

He  returns  it  to  her  after  having  read  it. 

**  Apresf*  he  says  coldly. 

**Aprht  George?"  cries  Rosine,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  —  "I  am  free." 

"  I  see  it  from  this  note,  mademoiselle." 

"  Then  you  no  longer  care  for  me,  George  ?  ** 
she  asks,  in  despairing  accents. 

"You  mistake,  mademoiselle;  but  half  an 
hour  ago  I  declared  for  you  my  passionate, 
unalterable  love.     You  rejected  it  with  scorn." 

**  I  do  not  reject  it  now,  George." 

"  How  can  I  tell,  mademoiselle?  I  do  not 
understand  your  caprice;  you  may  change 
again." 

'*  I  will  not  change;  I  have  never  changed, 
George.  I  ask  for  your  love ;  do  you  refuse 
me?"  and  Winifred  looked  up  into  Errol's 
eyes  with  an  intense  earnestness  that  almost 
made  him  forget  they  were  only  acting. 

"My  own  at  last!"  cries  De  Vernet,  pas- 
sionately; "no  more  cross-purposes." 

Enter  the  count  and  Blanche,  M.  B6ranger, 
and  Mademoiselle  Mathilde ;  tableau,  and  the 
curtain  falls. 

The  audience  was  enraptured ;  thunders  of 
applause  rolled  round  the  great  room;  the 
curtain  had  to  be  drawn  up  three  times,  and 
all  the  actors  were  recalled.  It  would  liave 
been  an  ill  compliment  to  Lady  Dora  to  have 
made  too  much  of  Miss  Eyre,  but  every  one 
was  talking  of  her.  When  Mr.  Hastings  took 
Winifred's  hand  to  lead  her  forward,  he  felt  it 
tremble  violently.    • 

"You  acted  wonderfully,"  he  whispered. 
"  I  almost  forgot  you  were  acting  at  last." 

"  I  almost  forgot  it  myself,"  she  answered, 
sighing;  and  then  he  led  her  into  the  ball- 
room, where  she  received  compliments  enough 
to  have  turned  the  heads  of  half-a-doien 
women. 

"How  pleased  poor  papa  would  havs 
been ! "  she  thought,  with  a  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  BBILLIANT  MATCH. 


Etert  one  was  charmed  with  the  entertain- 
ment. It  had  not  been  too  long.  The  tab- 
leaux were  lovely,  and  as  for  the  play, 
**  Cross-purposes,"  it  was  charming.  Not 
▼ery  much  plot  in  it,  perhaps,  but  so  wonder- 
fully acted.  It  was  so  rare  to  see  gentlemen 
and  ladies  play  thoroughly  well ;  and  they  had 
all  been  so  handsome,  so  graceful.  Except 
the  old  uncle  and  aunt,  — yes,  of  course;  but 
then  they  wore  exquisitely  droll. 

Miss  Champion  and  Lady  Laura  may  have 
suffered  some  pangs  of  jealousy  at  the  admi- 
ration' Miss  Eyre  excited,  but  the  Princess 
Zelikoff  was  in  a  torment  of  jealous  pain. 
She,  the  unsusceptible,  the  pale,  impassible 
Dian,  as  she  had  been  called,  was  at  last  in 
love,  and  with  Mr.  Hastings.  She  did  not 
know  if  he  cared  for  her;  nay,  when  she  saw 
his  passionate  look  at  Winifred  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  a  terrible  fear  seized  lier  that  his 
affections  were  centred  on  the  graceful  Eng- 
lish girl.  She  must  love  him,  too;  the  most 
finished  actress  could  not  have  thrown  such 
expression  into  her  eyes,  had  not  some  deep 
emotion  been  working  in  her  heart. 

The  spirit  of  the  play  yet  lingered  in  Wini- 
fred's mind,  —  a  kind  of  impulse  seized  her 
that  she  would  confess  to  Mr.  Hastings  that 
she  repented  of  her  stubborn  pride,  and  tell 
him  she  had  never  ceased  to  iove  him.  Her 
heart  beat  violently  when  he  came  up  to  her 
and  asked  her  kindly  if  she  was  tired. 

**Mr.  Hastings,"  she  paid,  blushing  vividly, 
and  looking  up  eagerly  in  bis  face,  **may  I 
ask  a  favor  of  you  ?  " 

"Anything  in  the  world,**  he  replied, 
courteously. 

"Will  you  dance  the  first  dance  with  me 
to-night?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  hesitating. 
"I  wish  you  had  asked  anything  else;  but  — 
but  the  truth  is,  I  am  —  the  Princess  Zeli- 
kofl^— " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  I  under- 
stand," she  answered,  quickly,  deeply  morti- 
fied, and,  turning,  she  took  Reginald  Cham- 
pion's arm,  who  stood  near,  and  walked 
away  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  danc- 
ing was  to  take  place.  It  was  all  over  then ; 
there  was  no  more  hope;  she  had  lost  liim 
forever.  Well,  it  was  her  own  fault,  her 
own  folly.  All  the  gentlemen  were  crowding 
round  her,  and  praying  her  to  dance,  and  she 
chose  her  partners  and  filled  up  her  card  for 
erery  dance.    When  Mr.   Hastings  came  to 


her  she  langhed  lightly,  and  showed  him  her 
programme. 

"I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  dance 
with  you,  but  unfortunately,  you  see,  my  card 
is  full." 

He  turned  away,  frowning. 

"  She  is  only  a  thorough-paced  coquette, 
after  all,"  he  muttered.  And  he  went  over 
to  the  Princess  Zelikoff,  who  smiled  on  him 
with  kind  eyes,  and  Winifred  noted  the 
glance  with  a  sharp,  jealous  pang. 

Flora  Champion  was  dancing  with  Lord 
Lancing. 

"This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  meet, 
Evelyn,"  she  said,  as  they  stopped  from  the 
waltz. 

"  The  last  time  ?    Nay,  I  hope  not" 

"The  last  time  before  my  marriage.  We 
shall  be  dead  to  each  other  after  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  cut  all  your  old  friends 
then,  Miss  Champion  ?  " 

"Won't  you  call  me  Flora,  Evelyn,  jusi 
for  this  last  time  ?  " 

"Yes,  Flora;  but  why  do  you  mean  that 
we  are  not  to  meet  any  more?  " 

"You  will  not  understand  me,"  she  cnea, 
impatiently.  "  When  I  am  married  to  Mr. 
Maxwell,  all  will  be  changed  between  us." 

"  I  shall  never  change  to  you." 

"You  have  changed,"  she  said,  bitterly?. 
"  If  you  had  not  changed,  I  should  not  now 
be  on  the  brink  of  a  marriage  that  I  loathe." 

"Flora!"  snid  Lord  Lancing,  in  a  kind, 
grave  voice,  "  I  do  not  think  you  have  any 
right  to  reproach  me.  I  loved  you  very 
dearly  in  the  old  days." 

"Why  cannot  you  love  me  now?"  she 
said,  as  if  the  words  forced  themselves  from 
her  lips.     Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground. 

"You  forbade  me  to  love  you.  Flora;  you 
slighted  me,  and  showed  yourself  weary  of 
me.  I  forgave  you  all  tliat;  I  thought  a 
passing  caprice  had  for  the  moment  made  you 
indifferent  to  me,  and  that  you  would  come 
to  care  for  me  again.  Do  you  remember  that 
evening  in  the  conservatory  at  Endon  Vale? 
You  turned  your  back  on  me ;  you  treated  me 
with  such  scorn  as  no  man  who  has  any  self- 
respect,  however  much  he  may  love  a  woman, 
can  iorget;  you  ignored  all  that  had  ever 
passed  between  us.  You  said  you  had  never 
loved  me,  —  that  you  never  should." 

"  O  Evelyn !  I  did  not  mean  it." 

"You  meant  it  when  you  said  it,  Flora, 
in  all  sincerity.  It  half  broke  my  heart. 
Do  you  think  that  «Lny  man  with  a  spark  of 
manliness  would  go  sighing  about  after  a 
woman  who  showed  him  plainly  that  his 
presence  was  distasteful  to  her?  ** 
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"  I  do  not  wonder,  Evelyn,  that  you  grew 
to  hate  me,"  Miss  Champion  said,  gently. 

**  Nay,  Flora,  you  do  me  wrong,"  he  cried, 
warmly.  **  To  hate  you  because  you  wound- 
ed my  love,  would  have  been  but  to  be 
guilty  of  a  pitifUL  egotism.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  care  for  you  as  if  you  were  a  dear 
sister,  but  I  could  never  love  you  for  a  wife 
again." 

**  Never,  Evelyn?  "  she  asked,  appealingly, 
turning  her  blue  eyes  (not  cold  now)  upon 
him. 

**  Never,  Flora,"  he  answered,  very  sadly. 

A  hand  of  ice  seemed  clutching  at  her  heart. 
Tliis  humiliation  had  been  all  to  no  purpose. 
A  vague  kind  of  hope  had  come  to  her  that 
when  Lord  Lancing  saw  her  on  the  brink  of 
marriage  with  another  man,  his  old  love 
would  return,  and  he  would  save  her  from  a 
fate  she  had  begun  to  dread.  The  esdandre 
of  breaking  off  her  engagement  with  Mr. 
Maxwell  within  five  days  of  their  proposed 
marriage  seemed  as  nothing  to  her  com- 
pared with  the  greater  horror  of  fulfilling  it. 
She  had  strung  herself  up  to  this  great  ven- 
ture, the  greatest  trial  to  the  pride  or  modesty 
of  a  woman,  offering  herself  to  the  man  she 
loved,  and  in  vain.  What  she  suffered  was 
terrible.  Lord  Lancing  saw  it,  and  felt  almost 
as  keenly.  Some  men  would  have  despised 
her  for  what  she  had  done;  he  was  far  too 
generous. 

"  Flora,"  he  whispered,  in  a  voic  full  of 
kindness  and  tenderness,  'Met  me  still  and 
always  be  your  nearest  friend.  If  !  can  ever 
serve  you  or  save  yod  a  pain  or  difficulty,  I 
■hall  think  no  trouble  too  great,  no  sacrifice 
too  costly.  "Will  you  always  remember  that 
in  the  days  to  come.  Flora?" 

He  dwelt  on  her  name  as  though  it  were 
one  he  had  once  loved  to  utter. 

"  Thank  you,  Lord  Lancing,"  she  said,  me- 
chanically, **  I  will  remember." 

Mrs.  Champion  had  decided  that  the  wed- 
ding was  to  be  a  grand  one,  as  grand  as  pos- 
sible in  a  country  place.  There  could  be  no 
pretence  of  its  being  a  love-match,  therefore 
everything  should  be  done  with  magnificence 
and  ostentation.  In  this  view  Sir  Howard 
fully  concurred.  Mr.  Champion  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  affair,  that  his  wife  knew 
it  was  fruitless  to  consult  him.  It  was  only 
after  an  angry  remonstrance  from  his  father 
that  he  consented  to  give  Flora  away.  Hurst 
Manor  was  full  of  guests.  Besides  the  eight 
bridesmaids,  who  were  all  staying  in  the  house, 
there  wore  Mr.  Maxwell's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, Lady  Valanton,  and  several  of  Mrs. 
Champion's  near   relations    and  connexions. 


The  whole  party-  from  Hazell  Court  were  in- 
vited to  the  wedding,  and  all  the  families  of 
note  for  some  distance  around.  There  was  to 
be  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

If  Flora  Champion  felt  a  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  thought  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Max- 
well, no  one  but  Lord  Lancing  was  aware  of 
it.  She  moved  about  in  her  usual  stately  man- 
ner, only  smiling  perhaps  a  little  mor^  than 
was  her  wont.  Riding  in  the  lanes  two  days 
before  her  marriage,  she  met  Lord  Lancing. 

"May  I  ask  a  last  favor  of  you.  Lord  Lanc- 
ing?" she  whispered. 

"You  know  you  may,"  he  answered. 

"  Do  not  come  on  Tuesday." 

He  bowed  gravely.  The  day  before  the 
wedding  he  received  a  telegram,  summoning 
him  to  the  north  of  England. 

"  Pray  do  not  go,  Evelyn  I  "  exclaimed  his 
sister;  "  every  one  will  say  it  is  because  you 
•were  in  love  with  Flora." 

**  I  hope  they  will,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

And  every  one  did  say  so;  and  when  Flora 
knew  it  she  was  glad  secretly  in  her  heart. 
The  wedding  morning  rose  as  fair  as  ever 
shone  on  the  gladdest,  happiest  bride.  If  feir 
weather  were  an  indication  of  a  fortunate 
married  life.  Flora's  sky  in  the  Aiture  should 
have  been  unclouded.  She  was  dressed  and 
alone  when  a  low  tap  came  at  her  door,  and 
Winifred  entered. 

"Flora,  dear,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "we  have 
not  been  the  best  of  friends.  I  should  like  to 
feel  we  had  one  kind,  cordial  thought  of  each 
other  before  we  part.    Will  you  kiss  me  ?  " 

Miss  Champion's  lip  trembled  for  a  moment, 
then  she  stood  up,  cold,  grand,  impassive. 
"I  think  I  understand  you,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully. "You  feel  sorry  for  me;  your  pity 
fbr  the  terrible  fate  I  am  bringing  upon  my- 
self overcomes  even  your  enmity.  No !  I  do 
not  like.  you.     I  will  not  kiss  you  I" 

Winifred  left  the  room  without  another 
word.  Few  people  have  seen  a  more  magnifi- 
cent bride  than  Miss  Champion  as  she  walked 
proudly  up  the  aisle,  her  hand  resting,  -not 
leaning,  on  her  father's  arm.  I  think  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  church  who  did  not 
feel  a  pang  of  remorse  at  seeing  so  much  love- 
liness bestowed  on  so  insignificant  a  husband 
The  rich  white  satin  fell  in  gleaming  folds 
around  her ;  on  her  neck  and  arms  shimmered 
costly  diamonds,  —  the  bridal  present  of  BIr. 
Maxwell.  She  uttered  every  response  clearly, 
never  once  faltering  or  bending  her  proud 
head ;  a  more  composed  bride  was  never  seen. 
At  the  breakfast  she  spoke  and  acted  with  a 

grace  and  ease  that  were   charming;   evciy 
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one  might  bave  believed  that  she  had  married 
the  man  of  her  heart.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  si- 
lently happy,  and  behaved  like  a  gentleman ; 
at  leasti  giving  none  of  the  family  cause  to 
feel  ashamed  of  Flora's  choice.  Some  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  having  secured  so  rich,  so 
unexceptionable  a  husband.  As  the  fashion- 
able papers  subsequently  chronicled,  the  wed- 
ding presents  were  numerous  and  magnificent, 
chiefly  jewelry.  Sir  Howard  gave  his  grand- 
daughter a  tiara  and  necklace  of  diamonds ;  Mr. 
Champion  a  diamond  brooch  and  ear-rings; 
Mrs.  Champion  a  diamond  bracelet ;  Mr.  Max- 
well a  necklace,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings  of 
brilliants ;  and  all  the  other  relatives,  connex- 
ions, and  friends  made  presents  of  rings, 
bracelets,  brooches,  and  ear-rings,  set  with 
every  known  gem.  Mr.  Hastings*  present  was 
both  beautiful  and  costly.  A  magnificent  fan, 
gold-liandled,  and  set  with  precious  stones. 
Each  of  the  bridesmaids  received  from  Mr. 
Maxwell  a  gold  locket  with  the  bride's  mono- 
gram set  in  diamonds. 

It,was  a  relief  to  every  one  when  the  break- 
fast was  over,  and  the  bridal  pair  had  started 
on  their  journey.  As  she  drove  off  in  the  ba- 
rouche, drawn  by  four  magnificent  bay  horses, 
Flora  Maxwell  looked  like  a  qnecn.  Perhaps 
she  felt  like  one  as  she  bowed  right  and  left  to 
the  crowd  of  country  people  who  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  Manor  gates  to  see  her  pass. 

Mr.  Hastings  and  Winifred  danced  together 
at  the  ball  in  the  evening ;  but  there  was  an 
unpleasant  kind  of  stiffness  and  reserve  be- 
tween them.  She  fancied  he  wished  to  avoid 
her ;  he  thought  the  same  of  her,  and  danced 
more  than  usual  with  the  Princess  Zeli- 
koff. 

**  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  get  away  from 
this !  "  poor  Winifred  said  to  herself,  with  ex- 
ceeding bitterness.  <<  I  think  I  should  die  if 
I  were  forced  to  stop  and  see  him  love  another 
woman.  Perhaps  when  I  am  back  at  Kndon 
Vale  I  shall  forget  him." 

She  was  delighted  when  the  day  came  for 
her  to  leave  Hurst  Manor.  Her  only  regret 
was  in  parting  with  her  grandfather,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  had 
really  become  attached.  The  evening  before 
her  departure  he  called  her  to  him  in  the 
library. 

**  My  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, "  I  have  become  very  fond  of  you 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  your  leaving  me.  If  you  will 
come  and  live  with  me,  I  will  give  you  every 
advantage  that  your  cousin  Flora  enjoyed, 
and  more  besides ;  for  she  never  studied  me 


as  you  have  done.    If  you  marry,  I  will  make 
your  marriage  portion  equal  to  hers." 

Winifred  felt  very  much  inclined  to  cry, 

"  You  are  very  good  and  generous  to  me,** 
she  answered,  *'  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to. 
do  as  you  wish.  Lady  Grace  has  been  a 
mother  to  me;  we  love  each  other  dearly; 
and  after  all  her  and  Sir  Clayton's  kindness  I 
could  not  leave  them  as  long  as  I  thought  they 
cared  to  have  me  with  them." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  Sir  Howard  re- 
marked, gravely ;  "  I  have  no  wish  that  you 
should  requite  kindness  by  ingratitude.  How- 
ever, my  dear,  you  must  come  and  see  ^ne 
often.  It  will  be  pleasanter  for  you  now  that 
Flora  is  gone." 

Lady  Grace  was  e2q>ecting  a  party  of  guests 
at  Endon  Vale,  and  invited  Lady  Ada  For- 
dyce  to  accompany  Winifred  home,  as  Lady 
Valanton  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  going 
to  visit  in  the  north. 

Madame  de  Montolieu  was  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing her  dear  child  once  more. 

"It  seems  years  that  you  have  been 
away!"  she  exclaimed,  kissing  her  fondly; 
"but  now  I  trust  you  have  come  back  to 
your  old  madame  to  stay  a  long  time.  You 
must  have  so  much  to  tell  me  from  all  these 
months." 

All  the  household  were  glad  to  have  her 
amongst  them  again;  and  as  for  Sir  Cla^^ton, 
he  had  such  long  arrears  of  copying  and 
references  for  her  to  make  up,  that  Lady 
Grace  was  obliged  to  interfere  and  rescue 
her  from  her  musty  labor,  or  he  would 
scarcely  have  allowed  her  time  to  eat. 

Lord  Harold,  who  was  at  the  house  again, 
complained  bitterly  of  her  frequent  and  pro- 
longed absence;  but  after  a  time  he  grew 
more  tolerant,  and  seemed  to  find  some  con- 
solation in  the  company  of  Lady"  Ada  For- 
dyce.  He  was  still  very  much  in  love  with 
Winifred,  but  he  began  now  to  reflect  sagely 
that  it  was  folly  for  him  to  be  pining  and 
sighing  after  her  if  she  had  really  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  marry  him. 

He  did  not  like  to  ask  her  again  after  she 
had  twice  so  positively  refused  him ;  but  her 
manner  to  him  was  so  kind  and  sweet  that  he 
could  not  altogether  feel  sure  his  case  was  hope- 
less.    He  resolved  on  appealing  to  his  aunt. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,  aunt,"  he  said 
one  morning,  following  Lady  Grace  into  the 
greenhouse.  "You  don't  mind  my  cigar,  T 
know,  and  it  will  do  the  plants  good." 

This  was  an  attempt  to  put  himself  at  his 
ease ;  but  somehow,  when  he  began  his  con- 
versation, the  cigar  went  out,  and  dropped 
from  his  fingers  on  to  the  ground.  j 
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•*  Yei,  Harold,"  said  Lady  Grace,  sittingdown 
on  one  of  the  flower-stands.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

*^  About  Winifred,"  ho  exclaimed,  dashing 
all  at  once  into  lus  subject.  "You  know, 
>aunt,  I  proposed  to  her  here  two  years  ago?" 

"Yes,  Harold." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you  know  that  I 
asked  her  again  after  that,  at  her  own 
home  ?  " 

"  No,  dear." 

"  I  did ;  and  more  than  that,  if  I  thought 
tliere  was  the  least  chance  of  her  accepting 
me,  I  would  ask  her  again  now ;  and  I  want 
to  know,  aunt,  if  you  think  there  is?" 

Lady  Grace  paused  for  a  moment, 

'*!  scarcely  think  there  is,"  she  said 
presently;  "but  I  am  hardly  justified  in 
giving  an  opinion.  She  is  a  dear,  lovable 
girl ;  there  is  no  one  I  should  better  like  to 
see  your  wife,  Harold.'* 

"I  do  not  like  to  ask  her  again,  aunt;  if 
she  docs  not  care  for  me,  it  might  make  her 
feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable,  and  seem 
as  if  I  were  persecuting  her.  Could  you  not 
—  could  you  not  find  out  for  me,  aunt?" 

**  Perhaps  I  could,  dear.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  try?" 

"  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would,  and  — 
don't  mind  telling  me  if  the  answer  is — is 
not  favorable." 

The  Slime  evening  before  dinner,  Winifred 
had  occasion  to  ask  Lady  Grace  some  quei- 
tion,  and  went  to  her  room  to  look  for  her. 

"Come  in,  dear!"  cried  her  ladyship;  "I 
wanted  to  see  you."  She  began  to  take  some 
jewels  from  her  dressing-case,  keeping  her 
face  averted  from  the  girl. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  plain,  straight- 
forward question,  my  love;  you  will,  I  know, 
answer  me  in  the  same  manner.  Is  it  pos- 
sililc,  for  you,  do  you  think,  ever  to  entertain 
r  '.varmcr  feeling  for  Harold  thn.i  l-.-it  of 
tiiendsiiip?  Could  you  love  him  enough  to 
be  his  wife?" 

"I  could  never  love  him  other  than  as  a 
sister,"  faltered  Winifred. 

"Very  well,  my  love;  we  will  never  men- 
tion the  subject  again.  Try  and  forget  that  I 
ev#r  asked  you." 

Lady  Grace  waited  that  evening  until  all  the 
ladies  had  retired,  then  she  called  Lord  Harr 
old  to  her. 

"I  have  done  as  you  wished,  dear,"  she 
said,  kissing  him;  "I  wish  I  had  another 
answer  to  bring  you  " 

"  It  is  against  me,  then?  I  scarcely  hoped 
it  would  be  otherwise.  Thank  you,  dear 
auntie.  Good-night,"  and  he  hurried  away 
without  another  word. 


One  morning  Lady  Grace  received  a  lettei 
from  Lady  Marion  Alton,  containing  the  ffA 
lowing  passage :  — 

"  I  Iiavo  had  a  very  urgent  letter  from  F6e, 
begging  me  to  go  to  her.  Mr.  Clayton  has 
treated  her  in  the  most  insulting,  heartless 
manner,  and  has  now  left  her  and  gone,  no 
one  knows  whither.  She  seems  almost  heart- 
broken. I  dare  not  at  present  leave  my 
mother,  whose  life  hangs  by  a  thread.  Will 
you  in  charity  go  to  my  poor  child,  and  try  to 
comfort  her?  She  used  to  be  very  fond  of 
Miss  Eyre ;  perhaps  you  might  succeed  in  in- 
ducing her  to  accompany  you  back  to  Endon 
Vale.  I  know  I  may  tax  your  friendship  as 
far  as  to  make  this  request." 

Lady  Grace  went  to  Mrs.  Clayton  the  day 
following,  and  took  Winifred  with  her.  F€e 
was  looking  thoroughly  ill  and  wretched;  her 
nerves  were  so  unstrung,  that  when  she  saw 
them  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When 
Lady  Grace  pressed  her  to  return  with  them 
to  Endon  Vale,  she  declined. 

"  I  am  not  equal  to  it,"  she  said.  "I  can- 
not hear  to  see  strangers." 

Tlien  Winifred  stooped  down  over  her,  and 
kissed  and  soothed  her,  and  Lady  Grace  prom- 
ised that  she  should  see  no  one  unless  she 
liked ;  that  she  should  have  her  own  rooms, 
and  keep  to  them  entirely  if  she  pleased.  And 
at  last  a  smile  came  out  on  the  poor,  wan 
cheeks,  and  she  consented  to  go  with  them.  It 
was  astonishing  the  change  that  a  few  days  of 
kind  and  affectionate  consideration  worked  in 
her.  She  began  to  enter  and  ei\]oy  the  society 
in  the  house ;  she  sent  for  her  old  favorite, 
Cheveux  Dor6s,  and  even  tried  to  resume  her 
former  sprightlincss.  Now  and  then  the  tears 
would  gather  in  her  eyes,  and  a  heavy-drawn 
sigh  escape  her  as  she  thought:  — 

"  In  these  lanes  we  rode  together  —  here  we 
used  to  dance  —  there  he  would  watch  me 
when  I  sang.  Ah!  what  flight  have  been* 
and  now  all  hope  is  gone." 

From  every  one  she  received  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration,  not  as  though  it 
were  called  forth  by  pity,  but  with  a  kindly 
good  breeding  that  made  it  seem  only  the  jest 
tribute  to  her  beauty  and  position.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings came  sometimes  to  see  her,  and  she  liked 
his  society  better  than  that  of  any  one  else. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  marry  the 
Princess  Zelikoff?  "  she  said  to  him  one  day. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  Prin- 
cess Zelikoff  would  accept  me  if  I  asked 
her,"  he  answered. 

Mrs.  Clayton  repeated  this  to  Winifred. 

"  How  can  you  let  him  marry  that  French- 
woman?" she  !|^^2|^ij5P^X3^4r^^ 
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»*I  know  he  did  lore  yoiii  and  jcAi  must 
have  been  mad  to  treat  him  as  you  did.  What 
can  you  possibly  want?  Tou  will  neyer  meet 
another  man  who  combines  in  himself  every 
quality  that  women  love  and  admire  as  he 
does." 

**  Don't  say  any  more,  F6e !  I  know  it." 
And  Winifred  burst  into    such    a  violent 
Btorm  of  tears  that  Mrs.  Clayton  was  actually 
flilarmed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

**1T  IS  TOO   LATE.** 

''  I  AM  weary  to  death  of  this  humdrum 
life,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hastings  to  Captain  le 
.  Merchant,  as  they  strolled  through  the  Ilaaell 
woods,  smoking  their  morning  cigars. 

"What  a  restless  fellow  you  are,^rrolI" 
returned  his  friend.  "  Nothing  seems  to  con- 
tent you  long  now.  What  in  the  world  ails 
you?  I  never  knew  you  have  these  strange  fits 
before. 

"I  cannot  endure  monotony,"  remarked 
Mr.  Hastings. 

"Monotony!  Bon  Dieu,  what  would  you 
have?  With  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in 
England,  a  stable  full  of  blood  horses,  and 
last,  not  least,  a  beautiful  woman  dying  in 
love  for  you,  and  not  content  1  My  dear  Errol, 
any  one  of  the  three  would  insure  my  happi- 
ness, for  three  months,  at  least.'* 

"Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend*s 
shoulder,  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  know  you  too  well  to  be  afraid  of  your  be- 
traying my  confidence.  You  will  think  it 
hardly  a  proof  of  the  predominant  character- 
istic which  our  family  have  always  prided 
themselves  upon,,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
mating  my  heart  out  about  a  woman  who  has 
refused  me." 

"You,  Errol!"  exclaimed  Captain  le  Mar- 
thant,  in  unfeigned  surprise.  •*  You  whom  I 
have  always  thought  the  most  indifferent  fel- 
low in  the  world  to  women!  Who  the  devil 
is  it,  then?" 

"  Miss  Eyre." 

"  Miss  Eyre !  '*  and  the  two  men  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other.  "  I  should  have  thought 
of  any  one  sooner  than  her.  You  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  But  you  have '  not  known  her  very 
long?" 

"  More  than  two  years." 

"What!  before  you  left  England  the  last 
time?" 


*'  It  was  on  her  account  that  I  left  England." 

"  Enigma  upon  enigma,  Errol.  May  one 
ask  any  farther  questions  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  tell,"  Mr.  Hast- 
ings answered,  quickly.  "  I  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife  then,  and  she  refused.  I  asked  her  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  she  refused  me  again." 

"  What  the  devil  does  the  girl  want  then?  " 
asked  le  Marchant,  angry  for  his  friend.  "  Is 
she  waiting  for  a  duke  to  ask  her  ?  " 

"  Don't  let  us  say  any  more  about  it,"  cried 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  sudden  impatience.  "I 
wish  to  Heaven  I  had  kept  to  my  original  plan 
of  going  to  Norway!  I  cannot  stop  in  this 
place  any  longer.  When  Dora  makes  up  her 
mind  to  go  I  shall  be  ofi*  somewhere.  Do  you 
feel  inclined  for  a  cruise,  Arthur?" 

"Yes,  perfectly;  the  sea  air  will  brace  up 
my  delicate  nerves,  and  set  me  going  for  the 
winter.  .What  a  pity  you  don't  suffbr  from 
the  mal'de-merj  Errol!  There  is  no  better 
cure  for  love-sickness  than  sea-sickness." 

They  were  approaching  the  house,  and  Lady 
Dora  came  tripping  out  to  meet  tliem. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Errol,  privately," 
and  she  nodded  significantly  to  Captain  le 
Marchant,  who  went  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. "  My  dear  Errol,"  she  said,  putting  her 
hand  gently  on  her  cousin's  arm,  and  looking 
up  in  his  face,  "you  must  think  you  are  never 
going  to  get  rid  of  us." 

"  My  dear  Dora,"  began  Errol,  but  the  little 
lady  interrupted  him. 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't  be  such  a  bear  as 
to  admit  it,  but  George  declares  we  are  boring 
you  to  death  Besides  there  are  three  houses 
to  which  I  am  engaged  for  a  fortnight's  visit, 
and  I  hardly  know  where  to  go  first.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  of  it,  Errol,"  she  added 
archly,  "but  I  have  had  a  particular  object 
in  remaining  so  long." 

"  Have  you,  Dora?  "    What  is  it?" 

"  George  says  I  am  an  inveterate  match- 
maker, and  that  my  scheming  does  more  harm 
than  good ;  but  I  did  think,  Errol  —  may  I  say 
it?" 

"Yes,  Dora." 

"  I  did  think  that  you  might  come  to  care 
for  Val6rie.  She  is  so  gentle,  so  charming,  so 
rich,  of  such  good  family." 

^^Aprist**  laughed  Lady  Dora;  "surely 
nothing  can  be  wanted  after  all  that." 

"  It  is  requisite  that  I  should  care  for  her, 
is  it  not?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  loving  such  a  cha  nn- 
ing  creature  ? '' 
"Now,  my  dear  little  cou8in,^l)ani6h  aU 
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these  thoughts  from  your  pretty  head.  I  may 
as  well  take  you  into  my  confidence  at  once. 
I  have  considered  the  matter  well,  I  have 
tried  to  be  in  love  with  your  friend  and  failed. 
I  find  her  charming,  feminine,  clever,  and 
beautiful,  but  she  does  not  inspire  me  with  the 
remotest  sentiment  either  of  love  or  passion. 
And,  besides,  why  should  I  marry?  " 

*'  To  perpetuate  the  noble  race  of  Hastings, 
beau  signeur"  laughed  his  cousin. 

"I  don't  know,  Dora,  but  I  fancy  it  is 
rather  grand  to  be  the  last  of  a  race,*'  he 
answered,  laughing.  • 

"  Then  all  my  plans  are  at  an  end,  Errol, 
and  I  may  as  well  take  my  departure." 

*  *  That  is  as  y  our  own  sweet  will  dictates.  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  have  you  for  my  guest 
as  long  as  you  feel  inclined  to  make  Hazell 
Court  your  home." 

But  within  three  days  Lady  Dora  .took  her 
departure,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Zeli- 
koff. 

Mr.  Hastings  bade  them  a  very  kind,  cour- 
teous farewell,  and  Valerie  de  ZelikofiTlcft  the 
Court  with  bitter  disappointment  gnawing  at 
her  heart. 

*'  So  many  have  loved  me,  worshipped  me 
passionately,"  she  said,  bitterly,  to  herself; 
**  would  have  given  fame,  fortune,  life  itself 
for  my  love,  and  the  only  man  who  ever  woke 
a  passion  in  my  breast  is  indifferent  to  me. 
Ah !  how  cold  these  brave,  handsome  English- 
men are !  —  and  how  blind  I  ** 

And  yet  it  might  have  been  the  true  cour- 
tesy that  iprings  from  a  generous  heart,  the 
feigned  ignorance  of  a  passion  he  could  not 
return. 

"And  now,  Arthur  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hast- 
ing«,  with  an  air  of  relief  when  his  guests  had 
departed,  **  we  will  be  off  on  our  three  weeks' 
cruise.  I  want  to  be  back  by  the  middle  of 
September  for  the  shooting;  and  I  mean  to 
ask  a  lot  of  fellows  to  come  down  and  stay. 
Hawkins  tells  me  there  will  be  wonderful 
sport.  I  hare  promised  to  pick  up  Ashburton 
iomewhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coast." 

"That's  right,  he's  a  capital  good  fellow; 
and  three  are  better  company  than  two  when 
they  are  all  the  same  sex.  Not  that  you  or  I 
are  likely  to  quarrel,  old  fellow;  we  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  being  alone  together 
rather  too  often  for  th"*-  I  remember  once, 
though,  we  had  a  difference,  wlien  I  got  into 
such  an  infernal  rage  because  that  pretty 
littlt'  Italian  would  make  eyes  at  you,  when  I 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  whole  of  her  atten- 
tion." 

**  Oh!  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  keep  out  of 
tbe  way  of  women,"    said    Errol,    wearily. 


"  I  believe  they  are  the  root  of  eveiy  qur* 
rel,  every  misery,  every  wretchedness  in  At 
world." 

"Don't  be  nngratefUl,  Errol.  It  is  only 
fair  that  they  should  make  us  miserable 
sometimes,  when  they  give  so  much  happi- 
ness at  others.  Why,  you  are  the  last  fellow 
in  the  world  I  ever  expected  to  hesr  rail 
against  the  fair  sex.  I  am  sure  they  haw 
always  been  fond  enough  of  yon." 

"  Tush  I  "  said  Mr.  Hastings,  impatiently, 
and  went  off  to  write  his  letters. 

There  was  not  time  for  him  to  ride  over  ts 
Endon  Vale  before  he  left  the  Court,  and  it 
had  always  been  more  pain  than  pleasure  to 
him  of  late  to  see  Winifred. 

Some  one  gave  out  the  intelligence  at  din- 
ner at  Endon  Vale  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
gone  on  a  yachting  expedition,  and  that  Lady 
Dora  and  the  Russian  princess  accompanied 
him.  Mrs.  Clayton  looked  from  underneath 
her  lashes  at  Winifred,  and  noted  the  sudden 
sickly  whiteness  which  came  into  her  face. 
"Ah!  how  I  wish  I  could  help  her!**  she 
thought,  pitifully.  "A  real  friend  might 
often  be  able  to  save  a  girl  years  of  unhappt- 
ness  and  regret.  If  she  would  only  tell 
me!" 

Lady  Grace  had  devoted  a  pretty,  bay- 
windowed  sitting-room  to  Mrs.  Clayton's  use, 
and  there  she  and  Winifred  often  sat  for 
hours  together  undisturbed.  They  were  very 
fond  of  each  other,  very  sympathetic  and 
caressing,  yet  neither  mentioned  the  subject 
that  was  nearest  her  heart. 

At  last  Mrs.  Clayton  resolved  to  dissipate 
the  reserve.  She  knew  that  to  gain  confi- 
dence you  must  be  prepared  to  give  it,  and 
strengthened  herself  to  the  task. 

They  were  sitting  together  as  usual,  one 
each  side  of  the  window,  sometimes  speaking, 
oftener  silent.  The  day  had  been  sultry, 
and  the  windows  were  thrown  wide  open  to 
let  in  the  little  air  that  was  stirring.  A 
drowsy  hum  of  voices,  and  the  sound  of 
mallets  striking  the  balls,  came  from  the 
croquet-ground,  and  now  and  then  a  laup;h  or 
an  exclamation  was  carried  to  their  indifferent 
ears.  An  open  book  lay  on  Winifred's  lap. 
She  was  not  reading,  but  leaning  back  in  the 
luxurious  chair,  and  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
distance  with  eyes  that  looked  on  the  ideal 
rather  than  the  real  picture. 

Mrs.  Clayton  had  been  watching  her  for 
some  time.    At  last  she  spoke :  — 

"My  dear  Winifred,  you  will  go  on  read- 
ing and  dreaming  about  CEnone  until  yon 
have  completely  identified  yourself  with  that 
forlorn  maiden."  ^  t 
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Winifred  turned  her  ejes  dreamily  to  the 
ipeaker.  ''I  was  not  even  thinking  of 
(Enone ;  **  and  then  her  hand  closed  the  book 
which  had  been  open  at  her  favorite  poem. 

"Confess,  now,  —  you  are  jealous  of  the 
attention  Lord  Harold  pays  your  cousin  ?  " 

Winifred  laughed  gayly. 

"  O  Ffee,  you  are  a  bad  diviner  of  secrets. 
I  am  waiting  in  daily  hope  that  he  will  pro- 
pose to  her.  I  could  not  fancy  two  people 
better  suited." 

"I  could." 

"Who,  F6e?" 

"Yourself  and  Errol  Hastings?" 

"  O  F6e  I "  cried  Winifred,  with  impatient 
pain,  "why  do  you  speak  of  him?  You 
know  all  is  over  between  us  I " 

"I  should  like  to  speak  just  this  once, 
dear;  and  if  you  will  hear  me,  I  will  be 
silent  in  future.  I  know  that  Errol  loved 
you  very  dearly;  I  cannot  but  believe  you 
cared  for  him.  Think,  dear,  how  my  life 
has  been  marred.  I  chose  one  man,  loving 
another.  God  help  mel  I  love  that  other 
still,"  and  a  low  sob  escaped  her.  "You 
cannot  even  guess,  Winifred,  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  feel  conscious  of  an  error  when 
it  is  too  late  to  repair  it.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  you  yet.  If  there  has  been  any  quarrel, 
aiiy  misunderstanding  between  you,  surely  it 
can  be  set  right  hy  a  little  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  one  or  x\t^  other !  Bo  not  let  some 
foolish  trifle,  som^  false  pride,  mar  the  happi- 
ness of  all  your  life ! " 

Mrs.  Clayton  spoke  ^Ith  intense  earnest- 
ness, ^nd  when  she  finisL-'d,  tears  of  passion- 
ate regret  stood  in  Winifreo's  oyes. 

"It  is  too  late,  F6e!  You  do  ^jot  under- 
stand. Your  words  only  make  m*.  ii^ore 
miserable." 

"Why  too  late?" 

"Because  I  behaved  wickedly  to  hini; 
because  he  must  despise  me,  and  because  he 
will  go  and  marry  that  Frenchwoman,  who 
loves  him  and  lets  him  see  it." 

"  Did  you  refuse  him,  then?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  ¥(ie,  I  think  my  pride 
blinded  mc.  If  I  could  atone  for  it  now,  I 
think  I  would  ask  him  on  my  knees  to  marry 
me.  I  can't  tell  you  the  true  story.  I  know 
you  love  me,  and  would  not  willingly  pain 
me.  I  have  sealed  my  fate  with  my  own 
folly.     Do  not  ever  speak  about  it  again." 

And  she  bit  her  lips  and  clenched  her 
hands  together,  to  keep  back  the  rebellious 
tears. 

When  she  was  alone,  Mrs.  Clayton  pon- 
dered over  it.  It  seemed  very  strange  and 
incomprehensible  to  her.    What  in  the  world 


could  they  have  quarrelled  about  so  bitterly  7 
Why  should  she  refuse  him  in  a  fit  of  pride  ? 
Why  sbould  he  hate  her  because  she  had 
refused  him? 

The  days  passed  away  quickly.  Visitors 
came  and  went  at  Endon  Vale,  and  the  party 
was  now  gay,  now  grand,  now  mirthful,  now 
sedate.  Lord  Harold  and  Lady  Ada  still  re- 
mained. He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
was  very  sweet  and  charming;  and  she  — 
well,  we  already  know  what  she  thought  of 
him.  The  conclusion  that  every  one  expected 
came  aflast,  and  all  concerned  in  the  matter 
gave  their  hearty  approval.  Ada  was  to  be 
Lady  Harold  Erskine,  and  no  one's  congratu- 
latory kiss  was  heartier  or  more  sincere  than 
Winifred's. 

"  I  used  to  bo  jealous  of  you,  Winifred," 
Ada  said,  letaming  the  kiss,  affectionately; 
"but  I  have  got  over  that.  I  know  Harold 
loves  me  now." 

"No  one  could  doubt  that  who  saw  you 
together,  dear,"  laughed  her  cousin. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  September,  when 
Mr.  Hastings  called  one  afternoon  at  Endon 
Vale.  As  he  rode  up  the  avenue,  he  met 
Mrs.  Clayton  sauntering  down  it. 

"  Mr.  Hastings ! "  she  cried,  with  real  pleas- 
ure in  her  voice ;  "  I  have  wanted  to  see  you 
such  a  long  time." 

He  dismounted  and  walked  along  by  her 
side,  leading  his  splendid  bay  horse. 

"There  is  nobody  at  home  but  me, — they 
are  all  gone  to  a  picnic,  and  I  should  have 
been  with  them,  but  for  one  of  my  bad  head- 
aches." 

"  It  is  better  now,  I  trust.  You  do  not  look 
ill." 

"No;  I  am  getting  quite  strong  here. 
Lady  Grace  is  so  good  to  me,  and  Winifred," 
«he  added,  looking  sidelong  at  him,  —  "I 
think  I  never  knew  any  one  so  sweet  and 
thoughtful." 

She  noted  the  slightest  quiver  of  his  lip; 
but  he  said  nothing,  merely  bent  his  head 
as  though  in  polite  acquiescence. 

"  You  must  be  tired  after  your  long  ride," 
she  said.     "  Come  in  and  have  some  wine." 

"Not  any,  thank  you,"  he  answered, 
quickly ;  "the  ride  is  nothing.  I  have  only  a 
few  minutes  to  stay." 

"  Surely  you  will  remain  to  dinner.  Lady 
Grace  will  be  quite  angry  with  me  if  I  let  you 
go." 

"  I  cannot  stay,  indeed,  thank  you.  I  have 
several  friends  at  the  Court,  and  I  said  partic- 
ularly I  should  return  to  dinner.  If  you  will 
excuse  me  for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  take 

the  Seigneur  round  to  the  stables  ard  have 
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his  mouth  washed  out."  A  groom  came  out 
at  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofa,  and  Mr. 
Hastings  turned  back  and  joined  Mrs.  Clayton. 

"Will  you  not  come  into  the  house?"  she 
asked. 

**Not  unless  you  are  going."  And  they 
wont  together  into  what  was  called  the  lawn- 
garden. 

"Am  I  to  congratulate  you?"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  suddenly. 

"Congratulate  me»  Mrs.  Clayton?"  he  re- 
peated after  her.     "  On  what  ?  " 

"I  heard  you  were  going  to  marry  the 
Princess  Zelikoff." 

"Then  some  one  has  been  taking  an  un- 
warrantable liberty  with  the  Princess  ZelikoflTs 
nsjne." 

"Not  altogether  unwarrantable,  Mr.  Hast- 
mgs." 

"  Surely,  yes.  I  am  quite  certain  that  she 
never  gave  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a 
report.'* 

"Come,  confess  now  that  it  looks  rather 
suspicious  when  a  gentleman  takes  a  lady  a 
cruise  in  his  yacht." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Clnyton!  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"Did  not  your  cousin  and  the  princess 
accompany  you  on  your  yachting  expedition  ?  " 

"Most  certainly  not!  No  one  went  with 
me  but  Le  Marchant  and  Asliburton." 

Mrs.  Clajrton  looked  rather  blank,  but  felt 
secretly  pleased. 

"Then  we  have  all  been  misinformed,"  she 
said  laughing.  "  And  forgive  ray  pertinacity ; 
but,  seriously,  you  are  not  engaged  to  the 
princess  ?  " 

"  I  am  not.  I  feel  greatly  vexed  that  there 
should  have  even  been  a  discussion  about  the 
matter." 

Mrs.  Clayton  sat  down  on  a  garden  bench ; 
she  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking 
up  in  her  companion's  face,  enid,  w'wh  some 
hesitation :  — 

"We  are  old  friends,  Errol,  —  are  we  not?" 

"We  are,  indeed,"  he  returned,  smiling, 
with  some  surprise. 

"May  I  take  an  old  friend's  liberty?"  she 
asked  again,  with  still  more  hesitation. 

"You  may  do  anything  that  you  wish  or 
please,"  he  answered. 

"  And  you  promise  not  to  be  offended?  " 

"  I  promise  sacredly." 

"  Thank  you.  Then,  Errol,  I  am  going  to 
■ay  something  exceedingly  distasteful  to  my- 
self, perhaps  painful  to  you,  for  which  some 
ooe  else  would,  I  think,  never  forgive  me.  I 
■m  bold,  —  am  1  not  ?  " 


"You  are  enigmatical,**  Mr.  HastlDgi  re- 
plied,  still  smiling. 

"I  like  you  very  sincerely;  I  love  her," 
Mrs.  Clayton  went  on,  hastily,  "  and  I  want 
you  both  to  be  happy ;  therefore  I  am  abont  to 
perform  a  Quixotic  action,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  losing  me  your  friendship  and  her 
love.  I  see  you  frown;  perhaps  you  guess 
of  whom  I  am  speaking?  " 

"  I  would  raiher  have  a  certainty  than  a 
surmise,"  he  said,  gravely;  "tell  me,  if  you 
please." 

*  *  I  speak  of  Winifred  Eyre.  My  task  is  all 
the  more  difficult  because  I  do  not,  in  truth, 
know,  nor  can  I  guess  at  the  circumstance 
which  has  caused  your  estrangement.  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  Errol.  *  I  must  ask  yon  one 
question,  —  do  you  love  her?  •* 

As  she  spoke  she  cast  a  side  glance  at  him, 
and  saw  an  ominous  knitting  of  the  brows,  an4 
a  stern  compression  of  the  proud  mouth. 

"I  did  love  her,  God  jpiow?!"  he  said, 
presently,  seeming  to  force  the  words  from 
unwilling  lips. 

"But  now?"  F6e  a-iked,  eagerly.  "Do 
you  love  lier  now?  " 

Mr.  Hastings  rose  suddenly. 

"I  cannot  understand  this  strange  ques- 
tioning, Mrs.  Clnyton.  It  is  inexpressibly 
painful  to  mo  " 

"But  yon  shall  know,  Errol,'*  she  answered, 
with  interise  earnestness-  "Only  sit  down 
and  answer  me." 

Out  of  courtesy  he  forced  himself  to  resume 
the  seat,  and  speak  calmly. 

"  J  scarcely  know,"  he  said.  "  I  am  trying 
to  forget  her." 

"  But,  Errol,  if  you  thought  she  cared  for 
you,  would  you  still  try  to  forget  her?  " 

"I  cannot  answer  you,"  he  said,  speaking 
abruptly,  nftcr  a  pause.  "  Miss  Eyre  is  not 
what  I  thought  her.  I  believed  her  to  be 
sweet,  and  gracious,  and  womanly ;  and  I  have 
found  her  hard,  and  proud,  and  cold  I " 

"  0  Errol,  you  mistake,  —  she  is  neither." 

•*  She  is  to  me,"  he  said,  sternly. 

Mrs.  Clayton  waited  for  some  moments. 

"  If  I  might  only  tell  you,"  she  said,  in 
great  perplexity.  "I  could  not  bear  to  say 
anything  that  seemed  like  a  breach  of  confl* 
dence." 

"Has  Miss  Eyre  confided  in  you,  then?** 
Errol  asked,  quickly. 

"  No,  she  would  not  tell  me  anything  actu- 
ally, and  yet  —  Mr.  Hastings,  I  could  not  say 
this  to  any  one  else,  but  I  know  you  will  con* 
sider  it  as  sacred." 

He  bent  lii«  head  gravely. 
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'^She  broke  dawn  onoe  when  we  were 
•peaking  of  you.  She  condemned  her  own 
false  pride  bitterly;  she  said  yon  mnst  hate 
her;  that  she  —  ** 

And  Mrs.  Clayton  stopped  suddenly  in  her 
rapid  ntterance,  feeling  a  terrible  fear  that  she 
had  committed  an  unwarrantable  breach  of 
tmstt 

A  sudden  thrill  of  pleasure  came  into  Er- 
rors heart,  but  the  expression  of  his  face 
remained  unchanged. 

"  Mrs.  Clayton/'  he  said,  with  some  passion, 
*'I  asked  Miss  Eyre  twice,  nay,  three  times, 
to  be  my  wife.  I  made  myself  her  slaye  be- 
cause—  well,  the  reason  matters  little  —  suf- 
fice it  that  I  humbled  my  pride  into  the  dust 
for  her  sake.  She  treated  me  with  scorn,  and 
yet  I  bore  it,  for  I  believed  in  my  heart  she 
loved  me.  When  I  asked  her  the  last  time, 
her  refusal  was  couched  in  such  terms  that  I 
felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  thought  of  love 
coming  between  us  again.  A  man  may  be  all 
the  prouder  for  exercising  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance to  a  woman,  but  he  should  not  alto- 
gether forget  what  is  due  to  himself,  unless  he 
would  have  her  despise  him."  He  had  lashed 
himself  almost  into  anger  with  his  last  words. 

**  I  cannot  deny  the  justice  of  your  words," 
Mrs.  Clayton  answered,  with  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness. "  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said, 
and  you  alone  can  judge  of  that.  Was  her 
anger  with  you  wholly  ui^justiflable  ?  ** 

He  was  silent. 

"I  cannot  altogether  answer  you,  Mrs. 
Clayton.  You  and  I  might  think  differently, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  know  the 
truth.  Her  anger  voas  justifiable;  but  she 
would  have  seemed  the  more  lovable,  the 
more  womanly,  in  my  eyes,  had  she  been  less 
unforgiving." 

"  She  has  forgiven  you  now  from  the  depths 
of  her  heart.  And  she  suffers,  Errol  —  suffers ; 
and  at  night,  when  she  is  alone,  she  cries  bit- 
ter tears.  I  went  one  night  to  her  room,  and 
I  heard  her  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break,  and  went  away  again." 

Mr.  Hastings  felt  a  sudden  choking  in  his 
throat,  and  turned  away.  The  groom  was 
just  bringing  his  horse  round.    He  rose. 

''Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your 
kindness,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice;  '*I  shall 
not  forget  it.  Good-by ;  "  and  he  took  her  lit- 
tle white  hand  in  his  and  kissed  it  Then  he 
mounted  the  Seigneur,  and  roie  thoughtftiUy 
sway. 


CHAPTEB  xnr. 


AS  OBDBAL. 


Fob  days  and  days  after  his  conversatioa 
with  Mrs.  Clayton,  Mr.  Hastings  mused  upov 
her  words.  So  many  doubts  divided  his  mind, 
and  kept  him  from  deciding  on  what  course  he 
should  pursue.  "  Could  he  in  truth  rely  upon 
her  words?  — did  Winifred  really  love  him, 
and  regret  her  harshness  and  pride  to  him,  or 
was  it  a  kindly  though  mistaken  attempt  on 
Mrs.  Clayton's  part  to  bring  them  once  more 
together?"  If  he  sought  her  again,  and  she 
gave  him  the  same  answer,  his  pride  would 
never  recover  such  a  terrible  humiliation.  It 
would  be  wiser  not  to  risk  it.  But  then,  he 
loved  her  so  dearly.  No  sacrifice  could  seem 
too  great  if  he  won  her  in  the  end,  and  surely 
he  owed  ten  times  more  forbearance  to  her 
than  he  could  have  done  to  any  other  woman. 

A    whole    month    of    restless    uneasiness 
passed  away  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  visit  Endon  Vale  again.    Then  one  . 
morning  he  plucked  up  courage  suddenly  and/ 
went. 

At  first  Mrs.  Clayton  had  anticipated  the 
happiest  results  from  her  talk  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  but  as  day  alter  day  wore  on,  and  he 
did  not  return,  she  fell  into  despair,  and  wished 
with  some  bitterness  of  heart  that  she  had 
forborne  to  interfere.  One  thing  was  fortu- 
nate, —  she  had  not  breathed  a  word  to  Wini- 
fred of  what  had  passed  between  them. 

Lady  Grace  Farquhar's  last  guests  were 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  much  to  her  hus- 
band's delight.  In  two  days'  time  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton would  be  the  only  visitor  remaining.  Mr. 
Hastings  scarcely  spoke  to  Miss  Eyre.  When 
he  did,  he  noticed  with  some  secret  pleasure 
that  her  color  came  and  went,  and  that  she 
seemed  restless  and  uneasy.  Lady  Grace  was 
in  the  garden,  giving  directions  to  the  head- 
gardener,  when  Mr.  Hastings  joined  her.  She 
turned  to  him  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  gave 
bim  her  hand. 

**  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  Lady 
Grace,"  he  said. 

''  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  disposed  to  grant  it,** 
she  answered,  pleasantly ;  *'  unless  it  is  some- 
thing very  hard." 

**  When  your  guests  are  gone,  I  want  you 
all  to  come  and  spend  two  or  three  days  at 
the  Court." 

Lady  Grace  hesitated. 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  she  said  pres- 
ently; <'but  Sir  Clayton  has  the  greatest  dis- 
like to  leaving  home  when  he  is  once  settled." 

"  If  I  can  succeed  in  persnoding  him,  wiU 
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you  come?  I  hare  a  particular  object  in  my 
request" 

**0h,  yes,  with  pleasure;  and  I  am  sure 
Marion  and  Winifred  will  be  delighted.  But 
1  am  afraid  you  will  hare  some  difficulty  with 
my  husband." 

Mr.  Hastings  was,  however,  more  success- 
ful than  Lady  Grace  anticipated,  and  won  the 
baronet's  consent  without  much  trouble.  The 
truth  was,  there  was  a  very  fine  library  at  the 
Court,  and  Sir  Clayton  had  for  some  time  past 
been  anxious  to  consult  some  old  and  valuable 
works  he  knew  to  be  there. 

**  I  have  succeeded,"  exclaimed  Errol,  with 
a  smiling  face,  as  ke  rejoined  Lady  Grace. 
**  And  now  please  t^ll  me  what  day  will  be 
most  convenient  for  you  to  come  over?  " 

•*0h,  any  that  you  like  to  name.  We  have 
no  engagements.'*  • 

"  May  I  say  next  Tuesday,  then?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  And  you  will  stay  until  Thursday,  and  as 
much  longer  as  I  succeed  in  making  your  visit 
agreeable  ?  " 

When  everything  was  aettled,  Winifred 
heard  of  the  arrangement  with  conflicting 
feelings.  She  was  almost  sorry  that  she  had 
been  included  in  the  invitation ;  her  presence 
could  but  waken  unpleasant  memories  in  Mr. 
Hastings'  mind. 

"  Won't  you,  and  Sir  Clayton,  and  F6e  go," 
she  pleaded  to  Lady  Grace,  *'  and  let  me  stay 
at  home  with  Madame  de  Montolieu?  " 

"No,  dear,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  have 
accepted  for  you,  and  Mr.  Hastings  might 
consider  your  absence  a  slight." 

And  Winifred,  not  being  wholly  unwilling 
to  go,  said  no  more. 

Tuesday  came;  the  morning  was  lovely, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Clayton  and 
Winifred  should  ride,  and  that  Sir  Clayton 
should  drive  Lady  Grace  over  in  his  phaeton. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Court,  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  friends  were  standing  on  the  steps  to 
receive  them.  This  time  he  did  not  lift  Wini- 
tred  from  her  horse  and  whisper  welcome,  but 
went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Clayton.  Winifred  felt 
the  difference,  a  little  bitterly,  perhaps,  and 
vet  with  a  quick  consciousness  that  she  had 
no  right  to  feel  it.  But  when  she  was  shown 
to  her  room,  a  glad  thought  blotted  out  the 
bitterness.  Was  it  by  accident  that  the  walls 
were  hung  with  her  favorite  prints,  and  that 
vases  filled  with  scarlet  geraniums  and  ferns 
—  her  favorite  combination  —  were  disposed 
all  about  the  room  ?  Scarcely.  It  must  have 
been  a  wish  to  please  her,  and  if  he  still  cared 
about  giving  her  pleasure,  surely  all  the  love 
had  not  died  out 


There  was  a  dinner-party  in  the  evening,  — 
a  very  gay,  pleasant  party,  that  every  out 
enjoyed.  Afterwards  Winifred  sang,  and  wai 
brighter  and  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
many  weeks.  Mr.  Hastings  had  scarcelj 
spoken  to  her,  but  yet  she  was  conscious  of  s 
feeling  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

The  next  day  he  asked  her  suddenly  if  she 
would  like  to  see  her  old  home  once  more. 

**Yes,"  she  said,  quietly,  "will  you  taJce 
me?" 

"  If  you  will  go  alone  with  me  I  will,"  he 
answered. 

*^  I  will  go,  if  Lady  Grace  does  not  object" 

"ShaUIaskher?" 

"Do." 

And  they  went  towards  Lady  Grace,  who 
was  sitting  reading  by  the  open  window. 

"Will  you  trust  Miss  Eyre  to  my  charge 
for  half  an  hour?"  Mr.  Hastings  asked, 
lightly. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?"  she  said, 
looking  up. 

"We  thought  of  walking  over  to  the  Farm." 

"I  see  no  objection,"  responded  Lady 
Grace,  smiling,  "except  that  you  always 
used  to  be  so  terribly  quarrelsome.  I  think  I 
must  exact  a  promise  first  that  there  shall 
be  no  disagreement  on  the  way." 

"  I  promise,"  laughed  Errol. 

"And  I,"  added  Winifred,  a  shade  more 
seriously. 

"  Then  I  consent,"  smiled  Lady  Grace. 

They  went  silently  away  together,  neither 
speaking  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
broad  gravel  drive.  Then  Mr.  Hastings 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Shall  we  go  through  the  woods  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  very  much,"  she  answered. 
"I  have  not  been  there  since — "  And 
then  she  stopped  snddenly,  remembering  upon 
what  occasion  she  had  been  there  last 

"Since  when?"  and  he  looked  keenly  at 
her. 

"  Oh,  a  long  time  ago,  —  more  than  twe 
years." 

"Do  you  remember  that  bank?"  Errol 
asked,  suddenly.  "It  was  there  I  first  saw 
you." 

"No,"  she  corrected,  smiling^  "you  saw 
me  before  then." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  We  met  first 
in  the  town,  when  I  was  with  your  cousin." 

"  She  did  not  call  me  cousin  then,"  said 
Winifred,  with  a  snule  in  which  there  was  no 
vexation  or  scorn. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  gate;  the  same 
gate  they  had  stood  at  more  than  two  yean 
ago, -the  samfg,^j^iqh,tl^^f4^  parted, 
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*be  suiTeriDg  and  filled  with  shame,  he  stang 
by  remorse.  He  had  brought  her  here  on 
purpose  to  test  the  strength  of  her  love  and 
forgiveness.  He  did  not  open  it  for  her  to 
pass  through,  but  stopped  and  leant  against 
it.  She  stood  in  front  of  him,  waiting  pa- 
tiently, and  he  looked  intently  at  her. 

'*  It  is  two  years  and  two  months  since  we 
were  here  together  last,  Miss  Eyre.  You  are 
greatly  changed  since  then." 

•*  For  the  worse? "  she  asked,  quickly. 

"  Not  as  the  world  would  think." 

"  But  as  you  think  ?  " 

"I  scarcely  know.  They  say  wo  are  all 
the  happier,  when  we  lose  our  impulsiveness 
R^d  warmth  of  heart,  and  become  cold  and 
indifferent.    You  have  found  it  so,  no  doubt  ?  " 

His  tone  was  almost  harsh,  and  she  looked 
up  in  his  face  sadly,  and  yet  with  infinite 
patience. 

*•  I  cannot  be  angry  at  your  saying  so,  Mr. 
Hastings.     You  have  the  right  to  think  it." 

"And  yet  I  would  rather  hear  you  deny  it 
indignantly,  Miss  Eyre." 

•'  If  1  denied  it,  would  you  believe  me?" 

Ho  was  silent  for  a  moment,  while  there 
was  a  struggle  gomg  on  in  his  heart.  He 
had  too  much  chivalry  of  feeling  to  wish  her 
to  confess  herself  wrong  and  plead  to  him, 
and  yet  there  was  a  latent  pride  of  spirit 
that  made  him  feel  it  would  be  unmanly, 
undignified  for  him  to  make  the  first  advance 
now,  aller  all  that  had  gone  before. 

She  was  summoning  up  her  courage  to  say 
something  to  him  that  was  a  most  terrible 
ordeal  to  her  maiden  modesty.  Iler  lips 
were  half  open  to  speak;  a  crimson  blush 
suffbscd  her  cheeks,  and  again  she  hesitated. 

He  watched  her,  unwilling  to  help  her,  yet 
feeling  vividly  that  she  was  suffering. 

"  If,"  she  faltered  at  lust,  —  •♦  if  I  thought 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  is  past,  you  did  not 
Iiate  me  —  "  and  she  stopped. 

*•  You  know  what  I  feel  for  you,"  ho  said, 
quietly ;  **  am  I  likely  to  change  ?  " 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  regret  the  past,"  she  went  on,  in  a  low  voice. 
*'You  do  not  know  how  bitterly  I  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past  months,  because  my  pride 
would  not  let  me  own  I  —  loved  you.  I  am 
ready  to  make  my  atonement,  here  in  this  very 
place,  tho  bare  remembrance  of  which  has 
made  me  shrink  and  turn  from  you  before.  I 
forgive  you  the  wrong  you  did  me,  and  I  ask 
you  to  pardon  me  too.  Have  I  humiliated  my- 
lelf  enough?"  and  she  looked  for  a  moment  in 
his  fare,  and  then  turned  sharply  away,  with  a 
qfdvering  lip- and  large  tears  in  her  eyes. 

He  caught  her  by  the  hand. 


*' Winifred!"  he  said,  a  sudden  passion  io 
his  voice  and  eyes,  **  tell  me  one  tiling  more 
Do  you  in  truth  love  me?" 

She  looked  bnivcly  up  in  liis  face. 

"  I  have  never  left  off*  loving  you !  " 

He  drew  her  towards  him  in  a  strong  clasp, 
until  her  head  rested  ou  his  breast. 

**I  think  it  is  true,"  he  whispered,  "that  we 
love  that  best  which  is  most  dearly  won." 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  returned  to 
the  Court. 

**  Your  idea  of  the  length  of  half  an  hour 
must  be  singularly  vague,  Mr.  Hastings," 
smiled  Lady  Grace.  **  Surely  you  have  been 
further  than  the  Farm?  " 

"  Not  even  as  far,  Lady  Grace,"  he  replied 
with  a  glad  smile;  and  then  Winifred  being 
gone,  he  her  told  liis  story. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  she  said  kindly.  *»I 
could  wish  you  nothing  better  than  to  have 
such  a  wife  as  Winifred." 

All  obstacles  g'lrmounted,  and  the  engage- 
ment between  them  being  ratified  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  Mr.  Hastings  would  not 
hear  of  any  objection  to  the  marriage  .taking 
placo  immediately. 

**  Remember,  darling,"  he  said,  when  Wini- 
fred would  have  urged  him  to  wait,  "  I  have 
loved  you  —  I  have  wanted  you  for  my  wif»'. 
for  more  than  two  ye'ars.  Having  made  me  so 
miserable,  surely  you  owe  it  to  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  atoning  for  it.  Pray  get  that  horrible 
trousseau  business  over  with  all  speed,  :  nd 
make  no  needless  delays,  or  I  shall  think  you 
do  not  love  me  as  1  love  you." 

Sir  Howard  was  delighted  when  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  intended  marriage,  and  insisted 
that  Winifred  should  be  married  from  liurst 
Manor,  —  an  arrangement  that  she  did  not  al- 
together object  to.  She  had  a  fancy  for  being 
married  in  tho  little  churcli  where  she  hod 
so  often  sat  when  she  was  only  a  farmer's 
daughter,  and  no  one  noticed  her.  I  think  Mr. 
Hastings  would  rather  have  gone  quietly  and 
simply  to  the  church,  and  taken  her  there  un- 
dowere'd  for  his  wife,  than  amidst  such  pomp 
and  parade  as  seemed  good  to  her  grandfather. 
She  was  not  the  simple  little  country  girl  now, 
to  whom  he  would  have  given  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  grand,  splendid  life,  but  an  elegant  young^ 
lady,  accustomed  to  luxury  and  good  society. 
Errol  would  have  liked  much  better  that  she 
should  come  to  him  portionless;  but  neither 
was  that  to  be  as  he  desired. 

Sir  Howard  Champion  gave  her  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  Sir  Clayton  ten  thou- 
sand, whilst  Lady  Grace  provided  her  with  a 
magnificent  tronssean.     Mr.  Hastings  had  the 
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tier,  and  would  have  had  her  wear  some  of 
them  at  least  at  the  wedding. 

"Tlcase  not,  Errol,"  she  pleaded.  **I  do 
not  like  ali  this  grandeur.  I  would  rather  not 
forget  that  my  early  life  was  simple." 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  of  course  to  have  heen  at 
the  wedding.  She  was  looking  forward  to  it, 
^^lad  at  heart  at  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
brin^^iag  together  two  people  who  cared  for 
eacli  otiier.  Three  weeks  before  the  day  fixed 
she  received  a  letter  with  a  foreign  postmark." 

"Who  can  it  be  from?"  she  said,  turning 
It  over  in  her  hand,  and  speaking  to  Winifred. 
*'  I  do  not  know  the  hand;  it  seems  crabbed 
and  foreign,  and  has  been  forwarded  from 
London.  It  is  addressed  to  Milady  Clayton, 
too !  *'  And  F6c  continued  to  look  at  it  with- 
out, liowever,  breaking  the  seal,  "  Who  can 
it  ho  from  ?  '*  she  said  again. 

'*  If  you  open  it  you  will  soon  see,  dear," 
Winifred  replied,  laughing. 

**I  don't  quite  like  to  do  it,"  Mrs.  Clayton 
remarked  presently.  "I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  nervous  and  unwell ;  but  I  always 
feci  a^  if  every  letter  I  receive  contained  bad 
news.     Will  you  open  it  for  me  ?  " 

An»l  slie  tossed  it  across  the  table. 

**0f  course  I  will.  What  a  scrawl!" 
And  Miss  Eyre  proceeded  to  tear  the  en- 
velope. '*!  should  imagine  it  contained 
some  mysterious  secret,  from  the  way  it  is 
gummed  together.  I  must  take  a  knife  and 
slit  it  open  from  the  side." 

With  some  trouble  she  got  at  the  contents 
-•  a  dirty  scrap  of  foreign  paper,  with  a  few 
crabbed  hieroglyphics,  and  began  to  read 
aloud :  — 

"Milady  an  honord  exelency :  —  I  av  te 
profonde  rcgrette  to  anonce  to  you  dat  te 
Milor  Clayton  —  M.  yor  hosband  av  bin  took 
wid  de  horrible  maladie  of  cholera,  an  want 
to  see  you.  I  av  sent  for  de  principal  doc- 
teur,  an  am  at  your  ordres. 

**  GODEFROI    Lupix." 

A  Iiorror  seized  Mrs.  Clayton.  She  had 
never  loved  her  husband;  lately  she  had 
hated  him ;  but  the  idea  of  his  being  ill  alone 
among  strangers  brought  the  tears  to  her 
eyes, 

"  C  Winifred,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  friend, 
in  whose  face  she  read  consternation,  **I 
must  go  to  him  at  once." 

"Vou  cannot,  F^e;  weak  as  you  are,  it 
would  be  madness.  The  address  is  some 
obscure  village  in  Switzerland.  Let  us  go 
and  ask  Sir  Clayton  what  liad  best  be  done." 

"Who  do  you   suppose  this  letter  to  be 


written  by?"  Sir  Clayton  asked^  when  he 
had  read  the  carious  missive. 

"I  cannot  tell.    Perhaps  the  hotel-keeper.** 

"Had  he  a  foreign  valet,  do  you  know, 
Marion?" 

"  Not  when  he  left  London.  Simmons  was 
with  him  then;  but  he  may  have  left;  he 
was  always  threatening  to  leave,  and  then  of 
course  it  is  most  probable  that  Francis  Yonld 
engage  a  foreigner." 

"  Something  must  be  done  at  once.  You 
cannot  go  yourself,  Marion,  —  that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  —  neither  can  I  very  well. 
Perhaps  Alfred  Clayton  is  in  town;  he  was 
coming  up,  I  know.  I  will  telegraph  to 
him.  Stay,  I  am  not  sure  where  he  would 
be.    I  will  go  up  to  London  myself  at  once." 

And  Sir  Clayton  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
the  carriage. 

"  But  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  go  myself,  Sir 
Clayton;  the  letter  said  he  wished  to  tee 
me." 

"My  dear,  do  not  think  of  it;  the  journey 
would  kill  you.  To  cross  the  Channel  ui 
this  cold  weather,  and  with  these  tempestuous 
winds,  would  be  nothing  short  of  madness." 

Sir  Clayton  dressed  hurriedly  for  his  jour- 
ney, jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  drove  off 
to  the  station,  leaving  Winifred  to  explain 
matters  to  his  wife.  He  just  caught  the  up- 
train  by  a  minute;  the  horses  had  accom- 
plished the  five  miles  in  exactly  twenty- two 
minutes.  Sir  Clayton  had  told  the  coachman 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
old  man,  sorely  against  his  will,  had  driven 
his  favorites  the  whole  distance  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  But  he  walked  them  home 
every  inch  of  the  way.  Meantime  Sir  Clay- 
ton reached  London,  and  drove  off  to  the 
hotel  where  he  knew  Alfred  Clayton  always 
stayed  when  he  was  in  town.  By  good 
fortune  he  had  just  arrived  there,  and  was  at 
the  door,  ready  to  depart  again,  when  Sir 
Clayton  drove  up.  The  story  was  briefly 
told,  and  the  two  men  looked  doubtfully  at 
each  other. 

"  Of  course  I  will  go  at  once,"  Mr.  Clayton 
said;  "but  cholera  in  one  of  those  foreigni 
holes  is  a  nasty  business.  I  will  get  a  time- 
ta^ile,  and  see  how  soon  I  can  be  off.  I  must 
get  you  to  telegraph  down  to  Mrs.  Grant,  at 
Brighton,  —  I  promised  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
her  house  to-night" 

"I  think,"  said  Sir  Clayton,  "that  while 
you  are  making  preparations,  I  will  drive 
round  to  the  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  further  news." 

On  arriving  there  he  found  another  letter, 

with  a  foreign  post- mark,  and  opened  it  at 
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•noe.  It  was  wiitten  by  the  doctor  in  good 
French,  and  informed  Mrs.  Clayton  delicately 
that  her  husband  had  just  breathed  his  last. 

**  This  is  a  sad  business,"  said  Sir  Clayton, 
returning  to  the  hotel;  "you  must  lose  no 
time  in  getting  there.  I  fear  he  will  be  buried 
long  before  you  reach  the  place,  and  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  bringing  the  body  to 
England.    Of  course  if — ** 

"  Of  course — of  course ! "  exclaimed  Alfred 
Clayton,  hastily,  and  grasping  the  baronet's 
hand  he  hurried  off.  He  was  the  next  heir  to 
all  that  splendid  entailed  property,  but  for  the 
time  he  felt  no  exultation  at  the  thought  of 
stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  man  who  lay 
dead  and  alone  in  a  foreign  country.  On 
reaching  the  village,  he  found  that  Sir  Clay- 
ton's surmise  was  correct,  and  that  the  rich 
man  had  been  interred  some  days  before  with 
little  ceremony.  The  obsequious  landlord  and 
Lupin,  the  valet  of  the  dead  man,  were  volu- 
ble in  their  information.  From  Liijiin  he 
learnt  that  Mr.  Clayton  had  engaged  him  in 
Paris  six  weeks  previously,  having  parted  in 
a  quarrel  with  his  English  servant.  There 
had  been  a  very  handsome  Dnglish  lady  with 
.^ilor  Clayton,  whom  he,  Lupin,  had  for  some 
time  believed  to  be  his  wife.  Just  before  his 
master  was  taken  ill,  he  and  the  lady  had  a 
violent  quarrel,  and  she  left  him  to  return  to 
Paris.  He  was  about  to  leave  for  England 
when  he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  and  had 
bidden  him  write  at  once  for  his  wife.  These 
particulars  Alfred  Clayton  forwarded  in  due 
course  to  the  baronet. 

At  first  Mrs.  Clayton  was  shocked  and 
stunned  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  How. 
She  had  disliked  her  husband,  we  know,  but 
it  seemed  so  horrible  for  him  to  have  died  in 
that  terrible  way,  so  far  from  home,  and  with- 
out a  single  friend.  Her  first  resolution  was 
to  leave  Endon  Vale,  and  she  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  her  aunt  to  join  her.  This  time 
Lady  Marion  made  no  delay  in  answering  the 
summons.    Lady  Grace  begged  F6e  to  remain. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  answered.  "I 
can  scarcely  thank  you  enough  for  your  long 
hospitalit}' ;  but  I  would  rather  go  now. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  could  but  mar  the 
cheerfulness  that  ought  to  reign  here  during 
the  preparations  for  such  a  happy  event  as 
dear  Winifred's  marriage;  and  until  I  can 
realize  my  new  position,  I  would  rather  go 
away  quietly  to  some  fresli  place.  If  you 
invite  me  later,  I  Bhall  be  very  glad  to  come 
to  you  again." 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  still  a  rich  woman,  al- 
though she  did  not,  of  course,  possess  more 
than  a  tithe  of  her  husband's  income.    Still, 


that  was  enough  to  give  her  every  luxury  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  keep  hef 
in  a  manner  befitting  her  station.  She  could 
not  pretend  any  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a 
man  who  had  been  cruel,  neglectful,  unfaith- 
ful, and  almost  brutal  to  her ;  but  the  time  she 
had  been  absent  fh>m  him  had  in  a  measure 
softened  the  harshness  of  the  previous  memo- 
ries, and  the  sad  fate  which  had  overtaken 
him  forbade  in  her  forgiving  heart  the  angry 
remembrance  of  past  wrongs. 

"  Perhaps,  aunt,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  regret- 
ful voice,  "  if  I  had  been  more  forbearing, 
and  less  provoking  to  him,  he  might  have  been 
different  in  time." 

Lady  Marion  looked  up  from  her  book. 

"It  is  always  riglit,  dear,  to  think  kindly 
of  people  who  are  gone,  and  I  should  feel  it 
wrong  to  speak  against  Francis  Clayton  now ; 
but  I  cannot  help  tliinking  that  no  amount  of 
goodness  or  gentleness  could  have  touched  a 
heart  so  bitter  and  cynical  as  his." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GOHOLUSION  OF  THE  HATTEK. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  declined  absolutely  to  be 
present  at  Winifred's  wedding.  As  she  was 
utterly  indifferent  now  to  the  favor  or  disfavor 
of  her  relations,  she  did  not  trouble  to  make 
any  excuse,  but  contented  herself  with  saying 
she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

"  I  always  disliked  the  girl,  and  thought  her 
intriguante"  she  wrote  to  her  mother.  "  It 
would  be  a  perfect  farce  for  mo  to  be  present 
at  her  marriage.  I  have  not  tlie  least  sympa- 
thy witli  her  success,  although  J  admit  she  has 
played  her  cards  well." 

Mrs.  Champion  did  not  show  the  letter  to 
her  father-in-law,  but  invented  some  plausible 
excuse  for  her  daughter's  refusal  of  the  invita- 
tion. 

"Nonsense,  Margaret!"  Sir  Howard  ex- 
claimed, sharply;  "you  are  deceiving  me. 
It  is  her  jealous  temper  that  keeps  her  away ; 
but  I  shall  write  and  insist  on  her  coming." 

"  Pray  do  not,  Sir  Howard  I "  entreated  Mrs, 
Champion;  "it  will  do  no  good,  and  perhapa 
make  a  quarrel  between  all  parties.  Take  no 
notice,  and  let  her  do  as  she  likes." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  retorted  the  baronet. 
"I  will  not  have  any  slights  put  upon  Wini- 
fred now ;  she  has  had  your  airs  and  Flora's 
quite  long  enough.  If  Flora  had  only  been 
possessed  of  a  little  tact,  she  might  be  stand in| 
in  her  cousin's  shoes  now,  instead  of  havimc 
tied  herself  to  a  maadlin  old — '^  t 
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*•  Oh,  pray  —  prajr,  Sir  Howard !  "  excUumed 
Mrs.  Champion,  disprecatinglj. 

"Well,  I  shall  write,  at  all  events,"  Sir 
Howard  said,  angrily.  "I  don't  choose  her 
damned  jealous  airs  to  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
remarks ;  she  must  come  1 " 

And  hy  the  next  post  he  despatched  a  letter 
to  his  g^and-daughter  of  a  nature  scarcely  tem- 
perate enough  to  calm  her  already  ruffled 
pride.  An  answer  came  by  return  of  post 
that  made  the  old  gentleman  perfectly  furious. 

•*Dcar  Sir  Howard,"  Mrs.  Maxwell  wrote, 
**  it  is  quite  natural  that,  having  been  so  long 
under  your  control,  and  subject  to  your  com- 
mands, you  should  feel  some  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving I  could  presume  to  act  in  disobedience 
to  your  orders.  I,  however,  have  a  very 
grateful  and  appreciative  recollection  that  I  am 
now  entirely  my  own  mistress,  and  subject  to 
the  caprice  and  desires  of  no  one.  Under 
these  circumetances,  you  will,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, understand  finally  that  I  utterly  refuse 
to  be  present  at  tho  marriage  of  the  girl  Wini- 
fred Eyre,  whose  very  existence  is  a  blot  on 
the  genealogical  page  of  our  family." 

No  one  but  a  bad-hearted  woman  could  have 
written  such  a  letter  to  one  whom  she  was 
bound  to  venerate,  not  only  from  the  tie  of 
blood  and  age,  but  from  the  thousand  kind- 
nesses he  had  heaped  upon  her  (in  spite  of 
occasional  irritability)  fi-om  her  childhood. 
But  Flora  Maxwell  had  in  the  last  few  months 
grown  very  hard  and  bitter  of  heart.  She  would 
never  know  a  genuine  love  or  friendship  again ; 
for  the  future  wealth,  dress  and  admiration 
would  be  the  only  gods  she  sought. 

The  wedding  was  none  the  less  happy  or 
mngnificent  for  Mrs.  Maxwell's  absence; 
every  one  pronounced  it  a  very  splendid 
affair;  and  this  time  the  sympathies  of  all 
were  enlisted,  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  both  young,  and  handsome,  and  happy. 
Sir  Ilow.'ird  gave  Winifred  away,  and  her  hus- 
band received  her  with  infinite  gladness  and 
tenderness.  All  the  farmers  and  villagers 
came  round  to  see  Miss  Eyre,  '*  that  they  had 
known  from  a  child,"  married. 

**Lor!"  they  said  one  to  the  other,  "don't 
she  look  as  proud  and  handsome  as  the  best 
of  them?" 

At  Hazell  Court  there  were  great  festivi- 
ties; dinners  for  all  the  tenants,  and  games 
and  fireworks  in  the  evening,  and  a  real  mil- 
itary band  from  London. 

Captain  le  Marcliant  was  best  man,  of 
course,  Ada  Fordyce  chief  bridesmaid,  and 
Lord  Harold  Erskine  was  able  to  be  present 
without  suffbring  any  pangs  of  jealousy.  He 
was  to  be  married  himself  in  a  o^onth's  time. 


Madame  de  Montolieu  had  actually  been  per* 
suaded  to  be  present  at  tlie  wedding. 

"  When  we  come  back  you  will  always  !!▼• 
with  us,  dear  madame,"  Winifred  had  said. 

"  Not  yet,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  answered. 
"Young  people  are  best  by  themselves  at 
first.  I  shall  ask  Lady  Grace  to  keep  me  a 
little  longer ;  and  then,  if  in  six  months  or  a 
year's  time  you  care  to  have  me,  I  shaU  re- 
joice to  come  to  you." 


Tho  spring  had  come  round  agiun,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hastings  were  at  Hazell  Court. 
Mrs.  Clayton  was  staying  with  them.  She, 
was  herself  again  now,  —  not  so  bright  and 
sparkling,  perhaps,  as  in  the  old  days,  bu^ 
very  sweet  and  good. 

She  and  Winifred  were  sitting  together  in 
the  green  morning-room  as  the  twilight  was 
coming  on. 

"I  think  the  old  Court  is  decidedly  im- 
proved by  the  presence  of  a  mistress,"  said 
Mrs.  Clayton,  presently.  "  I  always  thought 
it  charming — now  it  is  perfect." 

Winifred  laughed  a  short,  happy  laugh. 

''  Oh,  do  you  really  think  so  ?  It  seems  to 
me  tho  place  ought  to  have  such  a  much 
grander  mistress  than  I.  Fancy  a  girl 
brought  up  to  a  simple  country  life  coming  to 
such  state  and  grandeur!  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  be  like  Lady  Burleigh^  and  instead 
of  making  myself  so  thoroughly  at  home,  to 
pine  away  and  die." 

"It  is  a  good  thing  Errol  is  not  here  to 
hear  you,  or  he  would  be  very  angry  at  your 
saying  such  foolisli  things.  If  ever  any  one 
was  born  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  it  is  you. 
I  think.  It  makes  me  laugh  when  I  remem- 
ber how  you  used  to  preach  to  me  about  love 
in  a  cottage,  and  marrying  the  man  you  loved, 
if  he  had  not  a  shilling." 

"  And  so  I  would  have  married  Errol  if  he 
had  been  as  poor  as  —  " 

"  Be  thankful,  ma  heUet  that  your  love  was 
not  put  to  such  a  terrible  test." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  Mrs.  Clayton  spoke  again,  with  a  voice 
that  betrayed  some  agitation. 

"  Winifred,  did  you  ever  know  how  much. 
I  cared  for  Colonel  d' Aguilar?  " 

"  I  knew  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  you, 
F6e." 

"  And  you  thought  because  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  share  poverty  with  him, 
that  I  did  not  love  him?  " 

"  Nay,  F6e,  I  would  not  say  that." 

"Well,    then,"   cried    Mrs.    Clayton,  Im* 

jpetuously,  "I  tell  you  Iloved  him  lioth  b»- 
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fore  and  after  I  married  Francis  Clayton,  — 
better  after,  perhaps,  than  before.  I  may  as 
well  confess  the  whole;  I  am  not  afraid  of 
yonr  repeating  it.  When  I  was  so  miserable, 
we  met  again  in  London,  and  it  seemed  my 
only  comfort  to  get  his  sympathy  for  my 
trouble;  of  course  it  was  imprudent,  wrong 
even,  and  I  shudder  when  I  think  how  it 
might  haye  ended.  At  last  wo  parted,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  or  why,  but  we  parted 
with  the  intention  of  not  meeting  again.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.  I 
can  guess  why  he  keeps  away." 

''You  think  he  does  not  like  to  seek  you 
because  you  are  rich  as  well  as  free? "  Wini- 
fred suggested. 

Mrs.  Clayton  bent  her  head. 

"  And  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,** 
she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"To  ask  him  here,  darling?"  said  Wini- 
fred, gently. 

**  Yes,"  answered  F6e,  simply. 

**  Errol  shall  write  to  him  at  once.  I  know 
he  likes  him.    I  suppose  he  is  in  England." 

"I  should  think  so;"  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
rose  slowly  and  left  the  room. 

Presently  Mr.  Hastings  came  in. 

**  Errol  1"  said  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  my  pet." 

"I  want  you  to  write  at  once  and  Invite 
Colonel  d'Aguilar  to  come  and  stay." 

"Do  you,  dear, — why?" 

"Never  mind.  You  are  not  to  ask  any 
questions.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason, — 
at  all  events,  not  now." 

He  went  up  and  kissed  her. 

"You  seem  to  have  an  equal  opinion  of 
your  husband*s  powers  of  divination  and  dis- 
cretion," he  said,  laughing. 

"Well,  Errol,  but  will  you?"  pleaded 
Winifred. 

"  Of  course,  I  will  do  anything  you  like," 
he  answered.  "It  is  too  late  to  write  to- 
night." 

"  Not  if  you  send  the  letter  over  to  Hol- 
ton,  Errol." 

"  What !  is  it  so  imi>ortant  as  all  that?  " 

"Yes,  darling,"  she  answered,  coaxingly, 
pushing  him  into  a  chair,  and  bringing  the 
writing  materials  to  him. 

"Very  well,  little  tyrant.  But  where  is 
he?  —  what  is  his  address?" 

"0  Errol,  I  can't  tell  you,"  cried  Wini- 
fred, looking  blank.     "  Do  you  not  know?  " 

*  I  don*t,  indeed.  I  believe  his  regiment 
has  left  Hounslow." 

"  Well,  cannot  you  send  it  to  his  club?  " 

"Yes,  I  can  do  that;  but  you  seemed  In 
lach  a  terrible  hurry,  and  if  he  is  not  in 


town,  the  chances  are  he  may  not  get  H  for 
days.    Perhaps  F6e  knows." 

"  Now,  Errol,  how  should  she?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  darling.  I  always  thought 
they  were  such  great  friends." 

"Why,  they  have  not  met  for  months  and 
months." 

"Perhaps  they  might  not  like  to  meet, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  looking  up  at  Wini- 
fred, and  smiling  a  little  maliciously. 

"Had  you  not  better  consult  F6e  first?" 
aud  then  Winifred  fairly  laughed,  but  would 
not  be  induced  to  say  anything  more  on  the 
subject.  However,  the  letter  was  duly  written 
and  sent,  and  in  three  days'  time  the  answer 
arrived.  Colonel  d'Aguilar  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Court, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  might  expect  him  the  fol  • 
lowing  day. 

When  he  came  there  was  an  embarrass- 
ment in  his  manner  towards  Mrs.  Clayton; 
he  was  grave,  kind,  and  courteous,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  more  than  an  ordinary  friend- 
ship between  them.  He  was  resolved  not  to 
speak  a  single  word  of  love  to  her.  He  felt 
her  wealth  to  be  a  barrier  between  them,  and 
could  not  bear  to  say  what  was  in  his  heart  to 
her,  for  fear  any  doubt  of  his  great  love 
should  come  between  them, — for  fear  any 
base  thought  should  creep  in  and  see  a  sordid 
desire  in  the  renewal  of  his  passion  for  her. 
.  The  largest,  the  most  generous  minds  have 
sometimes  the  greatest  fear  of  being  misun- 
derstood. The  last  few  months  had  been  very 
painful  to  him.  When  he  heard  of  Francis 
Clayton's  sudden  death,  a  feeling  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  came  over  him.  He  was  not  glad, 
not  actually  glad  —  nay,  he  felt  a  kind  of  pity 
for  the  man  who  had  been  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  selfish  and  ill-spent  though  it  had 
been ;  but  he  could  not  forget  that  F6e  was 
free.  He  felt  that  she  must  be  the  first  to 
hold  communication  with  him.  Would  she  do 
so?  —  did  she  still  care  for  him?  —  and  had 
she  believed  truly  in  the  unselfishness  of  his 
renunciation  of  her? 

Mrs.  Hastings  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  affairs.  Instead  of  the 
first  natural  reserve  between  Colonel  d'Aguil- 
ar and  her  friend  being  dissipated,  it  seemed 
to  grow  stronger  each  day.  They  avoided, 
above  all  things,  bciog  left  alone  together. 
Winifred  wanted  to  help  them;  she  felt  cei* 
tain  they  cared  for  each  other,  and,  besides, 
women  in  the  first  flush  of  a  happy  marriage 
are  always  inveterate  match-makers. 

"  Errol,"  said  his  wife,  one  day  at  Innch, 
"  I  want  to  drive  you  over  to  the  Manor  this 
afternoon.    I  am  going  to  see  ip^^fi^  •vV^ 
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he  has  grown  so  fond  of  70a,  he  never  likes 
me  to  go  withont  you.** 

"  You  forget,  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Hastings, 
^  *'  we  cannot  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  leave 
our  guests." 

''How  stupid  and  provoking  men  are!" 
Winifred  thought,  pettishly.  She  looked  up 
at  Colonel  d'Aguilar,  pleadingly. 

"  You  will  excuse  him,  will  you  not?  •• 

''  I  was  intending  to  ask  permission  to  ride 
over  and  call  on  Lord  Lancing  this  afternoon," 
he  answered,  fabricating  a  polite  fiction  for 
the  occasion. 

*'  And  I  have  a  headache,  and  do  not  care 
(o  go  out,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton. 

**  Then  we  will  go  over  to  the  Manor,  as 
you  wish,  Winifred.  Have  you  ordered  the 
ponies?** 

''No,  please  ring  the  bell,  and  say  three 
o'clock." 

"I  am  just  going  round  to  the  stables. 
Will  you  come,  d'Aguilar?  What  will  you 
ride  this  afternoon?  "  and  the  two  gentlemen 
went  off  together. 

"F6e,"  said  Winifred,  suddenly,  "you  and 
Colonel  d'Aguilar  are  veiy  provoking." 

"How,  Winifred?" 

"You  are  so  strange  and  distant  to  each 
other;  every  day  seems  to  make  you  worse. 
Why  do  you  not  lei  him  see  you  car^  for 
him?" 

"I  do  not  think  he  cares  for  me  any 
longer,"  Mrs.  Clayton  answered,  despond- 
mgly. 

'  "How  can  you  be  so  Mind,  F6e?  You 
must  know  what  he  feels.  Is  it  not  quite 
natural  that  he  should  hesitate  to  remind  you 
of  the  past  now  that  you  are  rich?  " 

"But,  Winifred,  a  woman  cannot  speak 
Erst." 

"  Of  course  you  cannot  ask  him  to  marry 
you,  but  you  can  let  him  see  that  you  are  not 
utterly  indifferent  to  him." 

Mrs.  Clayton  made  no  answer. 

"  It  is  so  tiresome  of  him  to  go  out,"  con- 
tinued Winifred,  presently. 

"And  defeat  your  kind  intentions,  little 
match-maker,"  added  F6e,  looking  up. 

When  Errol  and  his  wife  had. started,  Mrs. 
Clayton  took  her  book  to  the  green-room,  and 
began  to  read.  Colonel  d*Aguilar  came  in  to 
fetch  a  letter  he  had  written  in  the  morning. 
A  sudden  thought  crossed  into  F^e's  mind 
that  sent  the  blood  rushing  over  neck  and 
brow,  and  made  her  heart  beat  in  great 
throbs. 

"  Colonel  d'Aguilar,"  she  said,  with  a  voice 
aimost  inarticulate  with  nervousness.  I 


"Yes,  Mrs.  Clayton." 

"  Are  you  really  going  out?" 

"  I  am  just  starting  for  Holton." 

"Won't  you  stay  with  me?  I  ahall  bsaa 
dull  all  alone." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment 

"  If  you  really  wish  it,  I  wUl." 

"  Of  course  I  wish  it,  or  I  should  not  atk," 
F6e  responded,  a  little  petulantly. 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  send  the  groom  back 
to  the  stables."    And  he  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  excessively  uneasy  in 
her  mind.  She  could  not  form  the  leasl 
resolve  what  she  should  say  to  him  when  he 
returned. 

"You  will  not  thank  me  for  spoiling  your 
ride,"  were  her  first  words  to  him. 

"  I  would  much  rather  be  here.  I  only 
proposed  riding  to  Holton  because  I  thought 
Mrs.  Hastings  was  anxious  for  her  husband's 
company." 

"  Are  they  not  devoted?  "  sighed  F6e.  "  I 
never  saw  a  man  fonder  of  a  woman.  I  do 
believe  he  fancies  there  is  no  one  like  her,  — 
so  graceful,  so  amiable,  or  so  clever." 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,  is  it  not?  "  asked 
Colonel  d'Aguilar,  smiling. 

"  Of  course.  He  intends  her  to  make 
quite  an  impression  tliis  season.  He  has 
taken  a  mansion  for  three  months,  and  an 
opera-box,  and  I  kpow  he  means  her  to  have 
the  handsomest  carriage  and  horses  in  Lon- 
don. Fancy  a  woman  having  all  that,  and  a 
liandsome  husband,  whom  she  loves,  be- 
sides ! "  And  there  were  tears  in  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton's eyes. 

"  She  is  very  sweet-mannered.  I  think  she 
deserves  her  happiness." 

"I  am  sure  she  does,"  responded  M«. 
Clayton,  warmly.  "  She  would  have  married 
him  just  the  same  if  he  had  been  poor.  She 
was  not  like  me.  Colonel  d'Aguilar." 

"You  forget  how  differently  you  were 
brought  up,"  he  exclaimed,  eager  to  defend 
her  from  any  imputation,  even  though  it  came 
from  her  own  lips.  "  Poverty  would  have 
been  a  terrible  hardship  to  you,  who  had  been 
used  all  your  life  to  luxury." 

"  It  is  very  generous  in  you  to  excuse  my 
selfishness,"  F6e  said,  softly,  "since  yoa 
suffered  by  it.  Did  you  suffer? "  she  asked, 
with  a  quick  alternation  of  mood.  "  Hardly," 
she  added,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness, "  or  you  would  not  have  been  so  ready 
to  give  me  up." 

It  was  Colonel  d'Aguilar's  turn  to  feel  bitter 
and  hurt  now. 

"I  believe  women  never  give  men  credit 
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for  real  unselfishness,"  be  said.  '<  A  voman 
has  more  faith  in  the  passion  tliat  sacrifices 
than  in  the  love  that  spares  her.** 

"Colonel  d'Aguilar,*'  said  Mrs.  Clayton, 
with  bright  tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  "I 
would  give  the  world  to  know  if  you  left  me 
because  you  really  loved  me." 

"  My  love  could  have  little  worth  for  you,** 
he  answered,  sadly,  "  if  a  doubt  of  my  motive 
could  have  found  room  in  your  heart." 

There  came  then  a  long  silence  between 
them,  and  both  looked .  straight  away  from 
each  other,  as  though  they  feared  the  next 
words  that  might  be  spoken.  At  last  Mrs. 
Clayton  tamed  her  face   towards  the 


whom  she  loved  and  esteemed  more  now  than 
she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  before. 

''Ivors,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that 
trembled  from  the  deep  under-current  of 
emotion,  —  •*  Ivors,  do  you  not  know  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  woman  to  ask  for  a  man's  love?  " 

He  turned  quickly  toward*  her. 

"  My  darling !  do  you  think  it  necessaiy  to 
ask  for  what  I  have  given  you,  wholly  and 
entirely,  from  the  time  I  first  saw  you?  Do 
I  need  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  with  heart 
and  soul,  and  that  I  can  never  cease  to  caro 
for  the  little  fairy  who  first  bewitched  bm 
untUthedayldto?" 
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aOOpimn-    2  00 

I"  Thin  volume  giviti  a  ftraphlo  and 
rath  fill  picture  tA  the  method  and 
maohlnifry  of  fiT>^c^ilAt^>*>i>  *t  the  frent 
money  uenire  of  the  iiuumry.  It  not 
merely  irrHtiflc*  oiirioMity.  bat  t(*aohee 
•ome  mo«t  Inipoitaut  letmonfl  by  Iti 
rr^elaiiofi«  \A  ih««  extent  and  Applica- 
tion* of  the  Taut  power  tenned  'Wall 

•ffT  DATS  AND  NiaBTS  OH 
THE  BATTLE  FIELD.  A  Book 
for  Boya.  By  U.  C.  Coffin  (Carlotonl. 
ItoI..     Iflmo.     .<tSOpaffe«.     Illuetrated  1  IB 

MTBTIO  LONDON;  or,  Phaoea  of 
Oocttit  Ltfu  in  the  Britlflh  MetfopoUa. 
By  Rev.  CharU>«  Manrloe  Dariea,  D.D. 
I  vol.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 1  IB 

VOBLE  WORKERS.  A  Boek  Of 
Bxamplea  tor  Voiimk  Men.  By  H.  K. 
Pane.     1  voL     12ina    Cloth \M 

OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  A  ffr«phlo 
account  of  a«  Bxcur^ion  aoroea  Canada 
and  Vanr«>nver*i  Uland.  By  Rev. 
Oe*mr»«  M.  Grant 1  BO 

OUR  NEW  WAY  ROUND  THB 
WOR  L  D  Whrrr  t. »  0<»,  ami  What  to 
Pee,  With  Hevrral  Mrtp^  and  over  100 
liisrntTiiiifA.   By C.C. Coffin (OarletonX 

«v«.     BAOpavea. 100 

Popular  e>htton.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth..  1  IB 

PICTURES  AND  PAGES.  By  the 
Bdltnr  of  ••  nhiitterhox."  Cl»th,  extra. 
Plctara  en  aide 1  00 


POINT  LAOS  AVD   DIAMONDl. 

Poeim  by  Uca  A.  Baker,  Jr  With 
UlnKtrationa  by  Addle  Ledyard.  lioU- 
(lay  Kditii>u.    8(|UAre  1  fmo.    Rod  l.uie, 

full  jrilt  Mu.l  irllt  ertgee •! 2  («« 

FMruiiion  KiliUon 1  M, 

PUNSaON'S  OV.  Morley,  D.D.j  Leo 
tnret  and  ScrmonH.  In  1  voi.  5rowB 
8vo.     Gi  t i  « 

RABELAIS  (The  Complete  W^irkt  «*fX 
lUnxtrations  by  Gantave  l>or&    Cloth, 

E«at.    Cruwa8vo 2  00 

Hnlf  calf 4  80 

REMINISCE  NOES  of  BcotLiiih  Ufe 
and  Character.  By  B.  B.  Ramiwy, 
M.A.,  LL.U.,  F.K.B.B.,  I>i>an  of 
EdiuburKh.  From  the  mveaih  Edin- 
biirifh  Bditlon,  with  an  American  l*ref- 

aoe.    1  vol.    12mo.    800  |>aire«. 102 

Lftrfter  edition.     lUuxtraivd.   1  60 

RUSSELL  (Dr.)  Tour  of  the  Prinoe 
of  WaleM  in  India.  By  Dr.  Rn«ieU. 
Illu>«tnitcd  by  Sidney  HalU  M.A.  In  1 
vol .    Oown  8vo.    Cloth  extra I  21 

RUSSIAN  rOLK.TALES.  By  W.  B. 
R.  Ralvton,  &LA.  1  vol.  Crovm  8va 
Cloth •. 1  K 

8ALM-8ALM.  Ten  Yean  of  My  Life 
Bv    the    IMiicoiw    Felix    Balm-Salm. 

12mo.    Cloih  extra 1  IB 

llnlf  calf,  extra 2  50 

SOHULTE'S  Roman  OathoUcism,  Old 

and  New.    12mo 1  28 

Hnlf  oalf.  extra 2W 

SCOTT  rSir  W.)  The  Handy  Volume 
Bditlon  of  the  WaTerley  NoveliL  25  volt. 

Cloth,  In  n  neat  cane If  00 

PHpercovem iJ  W 

Morocco  In  morocoo  rnne SU  <AI 

SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD,  THE. 
A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
From  the  Author*B  adTonce  sheeu.    In 

crown  8va     Ba«urd* 1  00 

CltiUi 1  26 

SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A 
YEAH.  A  Wife*a  effort  at  LiviiiK 
nn<ler  ilifrh  Priooa.  1  voL  15mo.  2(H) 
pn^refi.    Cloth,  Kilt  edirea 7B 

SMITH  (A.,  LL.D.)  An  Inquiry  Into 
the  Nature  and  Canaea  of  the  Wmltb 
of  Nnttoni*.     Crown  8to.    Cluth.     .       1  Of 

SPLENDID  ADVANTAGES  of  being 
a  Woman,  and  other  Brrntic  Rwayn. 
Bv  C.  J.  Duuphie.  1  vol.  Crown  bvo. 
Ch*fh I  26 

STUDIES  In  the  PhUo^phy  of  Ri^llfftnn 
and  History.  Dy  A.  VL  Vatcairn. 
1  vol.    OrowTi  8vo.    Cloth...       ....      121 

SWIFT'S  Choice  Work^  in  Prone  and 
Vcne.  With  Memoir,  Portmii  and 
niurtratitmn.  Pvo.  Cloth,  extra  gilt.     .  1  76 

TENNYSON'S  Complete  Work*.  In- 
cludltiK  "  QiiiK-n  Mury/'and  "Harold.'* 
Lanrel  Bttitlon 76 

Poema  nud   Dramas.    Complete  in 

one  12rao.  volume,  with  beautif  al  full- 
page  illuKtntti<inM.  Oxford  lied  Line*, 
and  elegantly  liound  in  black  and  goM, 

with  full  gilt  edu'ue.  elegant i  15 

Not  gilt  wlgee J  00 

VENNOR'S  BIRDS  OF  CANADA 
With  80  large  Photographn  by  Noiman. 
1  VoL    Cloth  extra  gilt.     .  IC  0« 

VERNB.  The  Fur  Country ;  or.  Sevpn 
ty  Dogreea  North  Latitude.  By  Juiea 
Verne.    Trannlated  by  N    D"An»er» 

Grown  Svo.    Clmh 180 

Paper 1  •-« 

WINiriirO  HIS  WAT.  By  0.  0. 
Ooflln  (Oerteton).  1  vol.  lAmn^  902 
pagea.    ElnRtrated 2  V 
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